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Quarterly Retrospect. 


January, 1862. 


“A saD tale’s best for winter,’ says Mamillius in the “ Winter’s 
Tale.” The Quarter’s Retrospect will, in some sense, prove a gloss upon 
this line of the poet, for it will consist of a bare record of murder and 
suicide; and if the sad recitals we are about to note, should induce 
greater attention on the part of our readers in the winter time, than 
at any other period of the year, to the circumstances out of which they 
have arisen, then we may admit that a sad tale is best for winter, in a 
better and higher sense even than the poet meant. 

Few circumstances have ever excited greater horror than the series 
of military murders which have been perpetrated in this country within 
the past twelve months. The petty motives which have led to the per- 
petration of these horrible deeds, the cool deliberation and determina- 
tion with which they have been carried into effect, and the utter 
indifference of the murderer to, nay, the absence of all wish to escape 
from, the consequences of his foul act, are almost without parallel in 
the history of modern crime. In connexion with these murders we 
would direct attention to a fact which in all probability has a close and 
important relation to the circumstances which have prompted such 
deadly acts of revenge. _ 

From the Statistical Report of the Health of the Army in 1859, 
recently published by the Army Medical Department, we learn that, in 
that year, 20 ascertained suicides occurred among a strength of 71,715 
men in the United Kingdom. The 19th report of the Registrar- 
General shows that, in the five years 1852-56, the proportion of suicides 
in England, among males, in 1,000,000 living at all ages, was 85'1; 
and the proportion among the same number living at the malitary age 
(20 to 40), may be estimated approximatively at 124°6; the propor- 
tions in decennial periods from 15 to 55 years of age being as fol- 
lows :— 

r to 25 4, 40°% 35 t0 45 4 1384 

25 » 35 » 309°O 45 » 55 5 240°0 
If, now, we reduce the army returns of suicide for 1859 to the same 
ratio, we find that they give a proportion of not less than 278°8 in 
1,000,000 living at the military age; that is tosay, a proportion more 
than double that found in civil life! 

We cannot help thinking that the causes which lead to this extra- 
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ordinary excess of suicide among the troops on the Home Stations, and 
those which have given rise to the recent outbreak of murders, have 
much incommon. It is surmised that the murders were in no small 
degree dependent upon a feeling of irritation, which is believed to be 
too common among the soldiers, and which is provoked by vexatious 
obstacles being thrown in the way of their making known their just com- 
plaints. However this may be, there can be no question that the army 
returns of suicide confirm the necessity, made but too apparent by the 
recent murders, for a careful inquiry into such grievances as may exist 
among the troops. : 

The series of military murders, unfortunately, do not stand alone as 
recent exceptional instances of erime of the deadliest character. In our 
last Retrospect we were compelled to omit the notice of one or two 
remarkable examples which had occurred in the previous quarter; but 
these may fittingly find a place here. 

At the Summer Assizes for Chester two children, each aged only 
eight years, were placed upon their trial on a charge of wilful murder: 
From the evidence it appeared that they had got hold of a child two 
years and a half old, had taken him into a field, stripped him naked, 
‘beaten him so dreadfully that his body was one mass of bruises; then 
dragged him to a pool close at hand, put clogs upon his feet that he 
might sink the quicker, and, finally, pushed him into the water and 
there left him drowning! 

In the past quarter a youth aged eighteen years, was tried at the 
Old Bailey for murdering his sister, aged between ten and eleven years, 
under the following circumstances. They had quarrelled (not an un- 
usual circumstance, it appears), when he deliberately strangled her 
with a piece of fine cord, and cast the body into a coal-cellar. Some 
little time afterwards, when his sister had been missed, he told one of 
his comrades what he had done, saying} “It’s no use looking after my 
sister Polly ; go back, and tell my father if he wants my sister Polly, 
he will find her in the coal-cellar, with a rope round her neck strangled.” - 
To the policeman, who arrested him for the murder, he remarked : 
“J did it ; she aggravated me to it.’ He showed no emotion at the 
time of his arrest, or in the course of the trial; not even when 
sentence of death was passed upon him. ‘The sentence has since been 
commuted (solely, it would seem, on account of the youth of the 
culprit) to imprisonment for life. 

A remarkable example of murder and attempted suicide by a person 
much advanced in life, was tried at Mold, in the North Wales Circuit, 
on the 2nd of August last. The prisoner, a female, aged seventy-seven 
years, was arraigned for the murder of her husband, aged eighty years. 
The crime was perpetrated on the 22nd of May last. The prisoner and 
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her husband had always lived on good terms, but had latterly been in 
indigent circumstances, and received parochial relief, and he had been 
an invalid about four months, and at the time of his murder was 
daily expected to die. Between six and seven o’clock in the morning 
she cut her husband’s throat with fatal effect, and subsequently at- 
tempted to cut her own throat, inflicting a severe wound. The only 
explanation given by the prisoner of her motive for committing the 
crime was that “having seen better days, and now being poor, and 
Thomas ill, calling every hour for attendance, she preferred dying to 
living.’ It was stated by a niece in evidence that the husband had 
said to her that her aunt “ was rather strange ;”’ and Mr. Peter Parry, 
coroner for the county of Flint, and a medical practitioner of old 
standing, stated that when he went to view the deceased, he saw 
the prisoner, and that her “eyes were very penetrating and wild.” 
He was of opinion that she was insane. Other evidence, not reported, 
was also given in support of the plea of insanity. The jury returned 
a verdict of gusty, but recommended the prisoner to mercy on account 
of her great age. The verdict created considerable murmuring in the 
court. Sentence of death was passed, but, we presume, it has not, nor 
will not (supposing that the woman is still alive), be carried into effect. 

The whole ease is of singular interest, and it is to be regretted that 
we have not a fuller report than that from which we have derived the 
foregoing meagre details. The mental state of the woman merited a 
much more close and systematic study than that to which it appears 
to have been submitted. It would be interesting to learn what her 
state has been since sentence of death was passed upon her. 

As a pendant to these cases, the following story of atrocious villany, 

told by the Italian correspondent of the Times (Nov. 29th), in a letter 
dated Turin, Nov. 25th, is worthy of quotation :— 
_ “As a mere psychological curiosity, and an evidence of hardened villany which 
it could hardly have been deemed possible for human nature to attain, 1 beg to 
be allowed to translate a few extracts from the reported trial of that Antonia 
Boggia, charged with a multiplicity of deliberate murders at Milan, to whom 1 
have repeatedly alluded in some of my foregoing letters. You are aware that this 
Bogegia was a house-porter, in easy circumstances for one of his standing in life, 
very assiduous in the discharge of his religious duties, somewhat over-demon- 
strative in his display of zeal and devotion, and a darling of the Milan priest- 
hood, who once got him out of a sanguinary scrape, for which, but for their 
interference, he would have been, under the Austrian Government, hanged in 
time to disable him from the perpetration of subsequent offences. Imagine, 
says the report,  —- 

“A little man about 62 years of age, with venerable grey hair carefully 
smoothed down on the temples and back of the head, an easy cheerfulness of 
countenance, an imperturbable calmness of speech, a spotless white neckcloth ; 
the whole outward man would lead you to look upon him as a poor-aged wight 


brought into diffieulty by some mistake, or in consequence of some deep-laid 
scheme of calumny. The President asks him by what circumstances he was 
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led to do away with his last victim, the woman Perocchio, 66 years old, 
who had welcomed him to her house with the most perfect trust. Boggia 
begins by rubbing his hand, takes his handkerchief out of his pocket, wipes his 
mouth ; then pulls out his snuff-box, takes a good pinch; then, without a wink 
of the eye, no faltering of the voice, without a glimpse of remorse or compunc- 
tion, he thus tells his atrocious tale :— 

“What can I say to you, my Lord President? We were there, all alone ; 
the old woman smiled: a whim or inspiration came upon me; I took up my 
hatchet, and let it go at her head with so good an aim that she did not utter 
one cry; she was knocked down instantly, and died quite easy. When she lay 
on the ground, stretched out, I sat down for a quarter of an hour looking at 
her, and as I looked a fit of laughter seized me. I then went out for a little 
air, and came back to sleep. On the morrow I cut off the woman’s legs, to be 
able to put her in my basket (a kind of large basket with handles, used by 
street porters in Italy to carry burdens on their shoulders), to make it one job 
only as I carried her to my cellar. When I had her in my cellar I dug a goodly 
grave (una brava fossa) along the wall, took out. the pieces of the old woman, - 
laid them down in the grave very nicely, stretched out at full length, and there 
was an end of it. 

“And Ribbone? What of Ribbone ? asked the Court. This Ribbone was 
an old friend of Boggia; he lived in the same house,—a good man, fond of 
Boggia’s children, who patted them on the head, bought them penny toys, 
took them out for a walk, and was quite intimate with the family. Boggia 
asked his friend for a loan of twenty lire. Ribbone promised to try to get 
them, but Boggia’s impatience got the better of him. He found some pretext 
to decoy his poor friend into his cellar, asked him to look for something he 
had dropped on the ground, and as the other stooped he was over him with 
the formidable hatchet which he had secreted under his cloak, and with one 
stroke on the nape of the neck he levelled him, stone dead, with the ground. — 

** But why did you kill him? 

«Simply because he did not procure me the twenty lire I wanted. 

“On another occasion, after killing one Mazza, ‘ he went out of his cellar for 
a little air,’ as he said, ‘and walked along the canals to see the boats loading ; 
then came back at night, and dug the usual grave. But the grave was not 
long enough, He doubled up the corpse as he best could, and left it to keep 
company with the other victim.” ) 


We have again to record several instances of murder by lunatics. 
The following case, tried at the Circuit Court of Glasgow, on the 27th 
September last, is of considerable interest, the prisoner being without 
hesitation acquitted on the ground of insanity, it being shown that he was 
suffering from a peculiar form of nervous excitement, accompanied with 
mental perversion, induced by intemperance, at the time when the 
crime of which he was charged was committed. 

On the 4th of August last, Robert Pattison, at one time an assistant- 
inspector of the poor in Glasgow, murdered his daughter, Magdalene 
Pattison, aged 19 months, by cutting her throat. The evidence 
adduced at the trial, bearing upon the mental state of the prisoner at 
the time of the murder, and which led to a verdict of not guilty on 
the ground of insanity, was chiefly as follows :— | 


“ Margaret. Crawford or Whiteside—I reside in Meuse Lane, Cowcaddens. 
f recollect of panel coming to my house between half-past 7 and 8 on Sunday 
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night. I was struck by his appearance. He did not look as he used to do. 
He was raised-like, and looked as if something had been troubling him. He 
looked as if he had been drinking. He had neither collar or necktie. He had 
a cap on his head. I never saw him with a cap on before. He was always 
in the habit of wearing a hat. I clapped him on the breast, and said, ‘ Bob, 
you have not been at home all night;’ and he said he had. He asked me for 
something to put round his neck, and I went to get a napkin for him. I went 
to another room, and when I came back I found him crying, with his hands 
before his face. He told me he was going to the Police Office, and on leaving 
he shook hands with me, and said I would never see him again. I asked him 
how the children were, and he said, ‘Is it hers or mine?’ I said, both, and he 
replied they are well; mine are outside, meaning they were boarded out. I 
gave him a necktie, and tied it on his neck myself. He was about five or ten 
minutes in my house. When he said he was going to the office, I thought he 
had been in some of ‘ thae hooses,’ and got himself stripped, and I advised him 
to go home, and not go to the office. He said he would not go home, but 
there was a boat leaving Clyde that night, and he would be off. He had 
nothing in my house but a drink of cold water. That was all he asked for. 
He did not talk sensibly; he was wavering back and forward. The man was 
raised-like, but I understood all he said. I formed the opinion that he was 
not sensible from his having come into my house on a Sunday without a 
collar or necktie. He seemed to be frightened-like when he came in. His 
hands were shaking. My daughter was at door when he came up and asked 
if this was Whiteside’s, and she said it was. He then said it was all right, 
and walked into the kitchen. 

“By Mr. Miller—I knew Pattison quite well. He could not but know my 
house, and I was rather surprised that he asked my daughter that question. 
He was always kind to his children. When he asked a drink of water, I asked 
him if he would take anything in it, but he declined. It was daylight when 
- he came to my house. His appearance altogether was very noticeable. When 
he left, I cannot say he staggered; he held his head down. I was under the 
impression at the time that all was not right, and I could not sleep all night 
in consequence. I was afraid that something serious had happened. 

“Henry Douglas, turnkey in the Northern Police Office—I was on duty on 
the evening of Sunday, 4th of August. I recollect of Pattison coming to the 
office that night about ten minutes to 8. He had on a cap and an old tie, and 
was Otherwise dressed. He asked if Mr. Bowker was in; I said he was not in, 
as he was on leave. He asked who was acting for him, and he was told it was 
constable Ellis. He said, ‘ How am I to know Ellis?’ and I said he should come 
back when he was sober. He smelt strongly of drink, and appeared to be the 
worse of it. He then opened the bar door and said, ‘I give myself up; I 
have done a murder.’ I said, ‘ Get out of this, sir ;’ and then turned round to the 
sergeant, who was acting-lieutenant, and said, ‘ This man’s in the blues, I think.’ 
We then caught hold of him to put him outside. He insisted upon getting in, 
but we put him out, when Mr. Nelson came in and told us to lock him up for 
pedion, as he was under the influence of liquor. He was searched and 

ocked up. I left that evening at 9 o’clock, came on duty next morning, and 
found that panel had been detained on a charge of murder. After he had been 
brought before the magistrate, I again locked him up. I asked him if he 
wished any breakfast, and he said he would rather have half a glass of whisky, 
if I would ask Mr. Taylor. He got the spirits. I said this was a bad job for 
him, and he said he was done for now. On Sunday he spoke like a man in 
his senses, but his eyes were rolling in his head. Did not observe hin shaking. 
He insisted, when we put him out, to be in again. He did not appear to be 
frightened. He walked quietly from the bar to the cell, He shaked very 
much on the Monday morning, as if after hard drinking, but he was composed 
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and speaking quite intelligibly. He did not seem in terror. He came on 
Friday night in the same state as he was in on the Sunday, and asked for Mr. 
Bowker. When he got the same answer, that Mr. Bowker had gone on leave, 
he said, ‘ You are a pair of d d impertinent fellows.’ 

“John H. Nelson, Assistant-Superintendent, Northern District, Glasgow 
Police, examined by Mr. Thomson—Remembers the prisoner being given into 
custody on the evening of 4th August, near 8 o’clock. Prisoner was the worse 
of liquor, and was locked up. When he went home he was apprised that a 
child had been murdered. He went to the house, and caused the body to be 
removed to the Northern Office. He then got prisoner out of his cell, and he 
told him that he had killed his child. Prisoner said, ‘Is it possible ?? Wit- 
ness said, ‘Yes.’ He asked which of the children it was, and witness said it 
was his youngest child, Magdalene. Prisoner said, ‘That canna be; it was the 
child I loved the most.’ Prisoner then burst into tears, seized hold of the 
lieutenant’s bar, and said he was like to faint. He got a little water and re- 
covered. He then said he was done for in this world. He was nervous and 
shaking, as he was at 8 o’clock, when witness first saw him, but he appeared 
to be much more agitated. His conduct impressed me that he was a man con- 
siderably addicted to drink, and to be then labouring under the effects of it. 
He was not exactly in a delirious state, or in the ‘blues,’ but very nervous. 
He was asked if he had any razor, and he said it was on the dresser in a case. 
Found spots of blood on the breast of his shirt. Prisoner said he was not 
aware that there was any blood there, and that he did not know how it came 
there. (Identified shirt, also razor.) 

“‘Cross-examined by Mr. Miller.—He ordered prisoner’s braces and neck- 
cloth to be taken away, in case he might commit suicide. On the Monday 
morning he seemed more composed, but unconscious of what had taken place. 
He appeared to have forgotten what witness had told him on the preceding 
evening, When he first saw prisoner at eight o’clock that Sunday evening 
it appeared that his mind was a little wandering. His impression was that it 
arose from habitual drinking. 

“ Daniel Taylor, Lieutenant, Northern District, corroborated testimony of 
preceding witness. Prisoner said to Mr. Nelson the Sunday evening after 
the murder, ‘Surely there is something far wrong when you are examining 
me so closely.’ Witness was under the impression that the prisoner then 
did not know what had taken place—not that he was assuming ignorance. 
Prisoner said if he got a little spirits he might get a sleep, which might enable 
him to remember what Mr. Nelson had charged him with. He got a little 
spirits about three o’clock in the morning. About an hour after witness saw 
him, prisoner said he had had a strange sort of dream, that he was afraid he 
had done something to that child with a razor. Afterwards he said, ‘It’s a 
terrible job; I am afraid I’m done for in this world.’ He seemed very much 
distressed. Witness formed no impression on that Sunday night and Monday 
morning as to prisoner’s state of mind than he would as to any other drunk 
man. He showed no symptoms of being in the ‘horrors.’ 

“Dr. Miller examined.—I drew up a report after examining the body of 
Magdalene Pattison. [Witness here read the report, which stated that death 
had been caused by excessive hemorrhage from a wound in the neck. A 
razor might have inflicted the wound. Witness also read two reports, drawn 
up by himself and Dr. Stewart, regarding the death of the child, and the 
condition of the prisoner. The latter report stated that the general appearance 
of the prisoner was that of an habitual drunkard, but he was perfectly sane on 
the 5th of August. ] 

“ Examination resumed—The prisoner entered pretty fully into his history 
for some time past, He said that he had drunk heavily for some time, and 
more so since the death of his wife. I saw the prisoner at one o’clock on 
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Monday morning, the 5th of August, in the Northern Police Office. He was 
in a very confused, perplexed state, and there were symptoms which pointed 
to temporary insanity. He was very weak-looking, something like a person 
recovering from a debauch. He was nervous, and had a scared look. His 
pulse was quick, and his tongue furred. His eyes were rolling alittle. From 
the first story I heard, it increased my impression that the prisoner was 
temporarily insane at the time of committing the murder. I am now quite 
satisfied that the crime was committed while he was in a state of temporary 
insanity. 

“Dr. Stewart was next examined, and spoke to the reports which had been 
drawn up by Dr. Miller and himself. He continued—I have heard the 
evidence to-day, and the impression that I formed at first is now confirmed. 
It is my impression that when the prisoner committed the crime he was insane. 

“This concluded the evidence for the prosecution, and Mr. Miller stated that 
he had medical evidence to lead; but after the evidence which had been given 
by the medical gentlemen for the prosecution, he did not think it necessary to 
lead any further evidence. 

“Mr. Moncrieff then briefly addressed the jury, and said, that after the 
testimony of the medical gentlemen, he had no alternative but to ask for 
a verdict of not guilty, in respect the panel was insane when the crime 
was committed. 

“Mr. Miller then addressed a few words to the jury, after which Lord Ivery 
directed them to return a verdict of not guilty. 

“The jury then returned a verdict, finding the prisoner not guilty, in respect 
that he was insane at the time the crime was committed. 

“The Court then adjudged the prisoner to be kept in close custody in the 
prison of Glasgow during her Majesty’s pleasure.” 


2. The Halifax Courier, of November gth, reports a case of child- 
murder and suicide (the throat being cut in both instances) by the 
wife of a farmer in comfortable circumstances, at Mythalmroyd, in 
the township of Wadsworth. The following summary of the cireum- 
stances attending the case is given by the reporter :-— 


From the evidence, it seems that Mrs. Greenwood has ever had an affection 
for her children which amounted almost to a disease. By two accidents which 
have happened to them, she has been so deeply moved that her mind has been 
slightly affected. The first of these was to a boy, whose life was scarcely 
saved from a flood; and the second and the one which really led to the deeds 
of blood of which we are writing, was to the deceased child Grace, who it 
seems, incautiously approaching a newly-calved cow, was severely injured by 
her; it is said trodden upon. ‘These accidents shocked the nervous system of 
the too sensitive mother. Her grief and anxiety were increased when, after 
the lapse of a few months, the girl became at first slightly deformed, then 
affected mentally—losing her memory and so forth; and then to suffer from 
fits. Mrs. Greenwood is described as having been cheerful and high-spirited 
usually, but if by any turn of thought or by an expression of others, or the 
occurrence of any circumstance, she was led to speak of the girl, her countenance 
saddened, and she expressed mournfully her fears for the future of the child. 
Seven months ago she was confined of a baby, but failed to recover strength, as 
was usual with her. The fact was, her previous sufferings had begun silently 
to tell on both mind and body. Eventually Dr. Howard, of Hebden Bridge, 
was sent for, and he at once saw what was her ailment and accurately surmised 
the original cause—severe nervous shocks. Her appetite had gone, and while 
partaking of no food she was suckling a strong child. To supply milk, she 
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drank largely of fluids, and, taking no solid food, her blood became watery, 
almost useless ; and the doctor plainly informed the ni) that the child must 
be removed or the mother would die or go mad. Whether the child was removed 
does not appear, but the mother said that she had suffered much in mind and 
body, and that the doctor’s order should be attended to. Nothing to excite 
special notice seems to have occurred in the interval, except the poor woman’s 
morbid uneasiness about her poor girl’s state. This uneasiness preyed on her 
weakened system, and the “method of her madness” in the end was to all 
human appearance a desire to send the poor child out of all danger of future 
sorrow, by cutting the thread ofits existence ; and herself to join it in another 
world by the same short and bloody path. The carefulness of the crazed was 
manifested in her choice of atime for her work,—when her husband was away, 
and having on a pretence of kindness sent the rest of the family out of the way. 


3. The daily papers of November 22nd record the particulars of 
the murder, in Dublin, of two children, one two years old, the other 
three, by their father. The family were in a state of frightful desti- 
tution, and the father had been ill several days before he committed 
the crime. He was subsequently acquitted of the charge of wilful 
murder on the ground of insanity. 

4. John Atkins was tried at Maidstone, December 4th, for the 
murder of his wife. In evidence it was shown that he had delusions, 
particularly as to the continency of his wife, and that he was subject 
to hallucinations, both of sight and hearing. A verdict of Wot Guilty 
was returned on the ground of insanity. 

5. The following case of child-murder was recorded in the Times 
of December 7th :— 


An event of a most heartrending character took place on Thursday at the 
little village of Slaugham, situated at a distance of about six miles from Hay- 
ward’s-heath. It would appear that for some time past a Mr. Agate has 
occupied a farmhouse in the village, and that there resided with him, among 
other persons, his wife and two little boys, aged respectively four and six. 
From the general demeanour and behaviour of the family the whole of its 
members were much respected. Mrs. Agate has for some short period been 
indisposed. No serious results were feared, however, until within the past 
few days, when her conduct became such as to cause her friends considerable 
uneasiness. In consequence she was pretty carefully watched by those 
around her. Things continued to proceed in this manner until yesterday 
morning, when shrieks were heard to proceed from the farmhouse. An 
alarm having been given, several persons-at once went to the spot, and after some 
slight difficulty an entrance was effected, when the greatest consternation was 
caused bythe scene which presented itself. The body of the younger of the 
boys above referred to was found in a bedroom lying in a pool of blood, which 
was still flowing copiously from a frightful gash in the throat. The other boy, 
the elder of the two, lay stretched in a state of insensibility in the same room, 
also suffering from wounds about the neck and throat, which bled profusely, and 
on a further search Mrs. Agate was discovered with wounds in her throat. Nei- 
ther she nor the boy last mentioned was dead. ‘That the unfortunate woman, in 
a moment of frenzy, made the onslaught on her two children and then attempted 
her own life is not doubted fora moment by those who now have charge of the 
case, every circumstance that comes to light, including the mental disease of 
Mrs. Agate, tending to corroborate that conclusion. ‘The injured woman and 
child remain at the farmhouse under medical care. 


Quarterly Retrospect. 


April, 1862. 

“ DovusBress,”’ quoth the author of ‘Hudibras,’ “the pleasure is as great 
of being cheated as to cheat.” Is not this, in fact, the true philosophy 
of that dallying with the pseudo-marvellous which of late has been so 
much in vogue? Credulity, indeed, as Dean Swift happily remarked, 
is a much more peaceful possession of the mind than Curiosity. It 
might have been supposed that, after the many exposures of collusion, 
imposture, and self-deception in connexion with so-called “ spirit-me- 
diums,” the subject would have been pretty well tabooed by all persons 
who were desirous to maintain a character for common sense, or who had 
not recourse to it for the mere purpose of amusement—on the prin- 
ciple of Aristippus, who being desired to resolve a riddle, replied, that 
it would be absurd to resolve that which unresolved afforded so much 
pleasure. But no; the subject has once more crept out, and, strange to 
say, under the imposing shadow of the Times. The modern Jupiter 
has, alas! condescended (much after the frail fashion of his heathen 
namesake) to act as usher to the small fry of modern quwasi-spirits. 

In the columns of our great contemporary, on the 13th ult., pro- 
moted to the honour of larger type and leaded lines (a dignity only 
conceded to leading articles and those who possess the “ Open sesame’? 
of the mighty journal) appeared a long account of a Setting with Mr. 
Forster, who, it appeared, as the ordinary world then learned for the 
first time, was “ the leading”’ spirit-medium in the aristocratic regions 
of the town. ‘“ He gives sittings” (séances is the word), says the 
Times correspondent, “ at the rate of one guinea a head, and is so fully 
occupied with his spiritual business that, without an appointment on 
the previous day, there is no chance of an interview. When you are 
lucky enough to get your hour, you certainly have your guinea’s worth. 
Mr. Forster gives you the right of search into the ghostly bosom of 
all your deceased relatives and friends, and if you question them about 
this little debt or t’other little mortgage, they will answer you witha 
straightforwardness that perhaps was by no means characteristic of 
their earthly career.” 

Is Whachum a myth? whose— 

«________bus’ness was to pump and wheedle, 
And men with their own keys unriddle ; 


To make them to themselves give answers, 
For which they pay the necromancers.” 
b 
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Is Sidrophel a delusion ? ‘Truly in this age of red books and direc- 
tories, “ offices of inquiry” and domestic servants, it might be imagined 
that a literary man would at least have been suspicious, when he found 
that he must make a specific appointment with a professional agent 
of the outer world. But with an innocent faith, worthy that shown by 
Hudibras himself, the Zimes correspondent visits Mr. Forster. Had 
he forgotten the interview between Whachum and Ralpho before 
Hudibras was introduced to Sidrophel ? 


“ He (Whachum) ask’d him whence they came, and whither 
Their business lay? Quoth Ralpho, Hither. 
Did you not lose? Quoth Ralpho, Nay. 
Quoth Whachum, Sir, I meant your way ? 
Your knight,—Quoth Ralpho, is a lover, 

And pains intol’rable doth suffer ; 

For lovers’ hearts are not their own hearts, 
Nor lights, nor lungs, and so forth downwards. 
What time —Quoth Ralpho, Sir, too long, 
Three years it off and on has hung. 

Quoth he, 1 meant what time o’ th’ day ’tis. 
Quoth Ralpho, Between seven and eight ’tis.” 
Why then, quoth Whachum, my small art 
Tells me the Dame has a hard heart, 

Or great estate. Quoth Ralph, A jointure, 
Which makes him have so hot a mind to her.” 


The Zimes correspondent is indulged with the usual raps, guesses at, 

and legerdemain acquisition of, names on rolled scraps of paper lying on 
the table, “ spirit-writing,’’? (Mr. Forster “scribbling on the paper with 
preternatural rapidity, as if unable to control his movements,’’) and so 
forth ; and, finally, with the exhibition of a “ spirit-hand” in the dark- ° 
ened room. ‘The simplicity of the comments on this part of the exhi- 
bition is exquisite :—‘ Now you have really a right to feel a little 
nervous. An indistinct something rises to your view, and growing 
more defined is plainly a hand, with the fingers in rapid motion. About 
the hand there is no mistake, nor is there a doubt about its inclination 
to clutch a bit of paper in its vicinity.” What follows is not less mar- 
vellous in its simplicity :— 
_ “That this is a most extraordinary exhibition no one can deny who watches 
it fairly through. Granted any amount of confederacy or collusion, it is still 
difficuit to explain how the name written by the questioner on paper can be imitated 
ina moment by an unseen scribe under the table, and how the arm of Mr. Forster, 
who never quits your side, ts inscribed with a word of your own choice. Let us 
add that, if you write your own name and many others on scraps of paper, and, 
throwing them in a heap together, touch them in succession, the affirmative 
raps will only be given when the right paper is touched. 

“ At these sittings nothing is done with the view of inspiring terror. Mr. 
Forster is no lean, haggard seer, but a young gentleman of a frank and even 


jovial aspect, remarkably gentlemanlike and urbane in his manner, and not at all 
indisposed to laugh and joke in the midst of his spiritual manifestations, Now 
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and then he appears pained and exhausted through the work of ‘ mediation;’ 
but mostly, if the party consists of gentlemen only, he smokes his cigar amid a 
volley of rappings, as a veteran might write his despatches with shells flying in 
at his windows. Confining ourselves to the report of phenomena, we do not 
at to determine when the spirit leaves off and the flesh begins. Mr. 

orster offers his patrons a very agreeable hour; his necromancy is of the most 
genial kind, and, if people are frightened rather than pleased, it is not his fault, 
but theirs. As for that strange hand, with the twiddling fingers, why should 
any dull, mechanical prig attempt to destroy our amusement at watching it by 
some dreary exposition of physical causes ? The hand does no harm, and shares 
with hard words the property of breaking no bones. Whatever the spirits 
may be, they are not malignant.” 


Did this correspondent never see Houdin, or Robin, or the clever 
“prestidigitator”’ who has so long amused and instructed the audience at 
the Colosseum? Did he for a moment reflect, when he hesitated to 
admit the sufficiency of confederacy or collusion to explain Mr. Forster’s 
performance, that the part which he has told us most affected him took 
place in the dark(!)? Did it never occur to him how admirably Mr, 
Forster’s jaunty manners might be adopted to throw him off his guard ? 
(Does Mr. Forster take his cigar alone, by the way, when he gives 
sittings to gentlemen only P) 

Worst of all, however, the Times, in a leading article, piling an Ossa 
of absurdity upon a Pelion of absurdities, suggests that the advocates 
of spiritualism should “ request the Royal Society, or some other body 
of high repute, to appoint a mixed committee of savans and lawyers, (!) 
in the nature of a jury, to test such experiments as may be submitted 
to them ?”’—a proposition equivalent to this—that persons who will not 
use their own eyes and the modicum of common sense granted to them, 
and will not heed the lavishly-recorded and conclusive experience of 
savans on this very question, should be provided with an intellectual 
telescope or microscope of the highest power. As well offer a person 
who merely wanted the simplest eyeglass for common use a one-six- 
teenth of an inch Rosse lens. 

Since the publication of this article in the Zimes, and the recital on 
which it was based, abundant evidence has come to light in the pages 
of the Times, and of the Saturday Review, showing that in Mr. Forster’s 
ease it is the old story of imposture and self-deception. One writer 
says (Times, 17th March)— 

“Like your correspondent, I sat at a most unsteady table, and joined with 
others in writing names on slips of paper, and throwing them, when folded up, 
into the centre. Now, when a little boy in a pantomime turns round at the 
persuasive suggestion of the clown that a balloon is in the air, or a policeman 
behind him, his motley deceiver takes the opportunity to ease him of any 
parcel he is carrying. Such another victim as this I felt myself when I dis- 
covered two or three slips of paper missing from the table, after having turned 


my head round for an instant to look in vain for a spirit which the Medium 
informed me was standing at the back of my chair. ‘This, added to the playful 
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manner which the Medium had of abstractedly making hay with the remainder, 
naturally prepared me for the presence of the spirits whose names were written 
in them, though I confess I was not prepared to hear that the spirits of some 
individuals whom I knew to be alive and well were in the room, nor did I con- 
sequently believe the stories they told as to where and how they died. Many 
other equally strange stories of the vagaries of spirits are related, and I have 
heard that the spirit of Sophia Western quite forgot her faithful Jones on one 
occasion, and showed, as the Medium affirmed, signs of evident interest in one 
of his visitors; while the spirit of poor Gothe, after rapping hard to announce 
his presence, was still unable to say who he was, because his summoner 
had pedantically written his name in German characters. Such mistakes are, 
however, of little moment, and the most simple reasons suffice to explain them. 
‘ Spirits are often uncertain,’ ‘are sometimes bothered,’ or feel the ‘ antagonistic 
influence’ of some disbeliever in the room. Like the spirit invoked by the 
priests of Baal, they are sometimes ‘talking, or on a journey, or perhaps, like 
ourselves at the close of a séunce, they are fast asleep.’ 

“T myself did not see any ‘hands’ nor any ‘ manifestations,’ but I did see 
the writing on the Medium’s arm. As there was evidently no deception in the 
matter, when I went home I put a diamond ring, such as the Medium himself 
wore, upon the little finger of my right hand, and turning up the coat sleeve of 
my left arm, I carefully imitated all his motions. With the diamond slipped 
round my finger I gently scratched on the skin two letters, not beautifully 
rounded ones, but sharp and angular, like those I had seen on the Medium’s 
ownarm. After rubbing the part where I had scratched with the diamond for 
a jew seconds, [ took my hand away, and there gradually appeared upon the 
skin two letters—two mystic letters—which, according to diiferent imagina- 
sere would assume the appearance of ‘characters of blood,’ or of ‘initials of 
fey; 

“You suggest in your article of Saturday last, that a committee of the Royal 
Society should sit upon a Medium. Alas! we hear of too many men of educa- 
tion who are believers in spirit-rapping ; men who were better employed doubt- 
less in their youth than in visiting the booths of conjurors at a fair, or in trying 
to discover under which thimble a certain pea could be concealed. Leta 
Medium rather be tried by a jury composed of those gipsies or fortune-tellers 
who are daily brought before the magistrates for obtaining money under false 
pretences, and let us hear what they will say upon the subject.” 


Another writer (Times, March 22nd) says :— 


“The Medium’s charge confines his general audience to those whose family 
history is recorded in the Peerage and similar books. His professed dealing 
with deceased friends draws those who suffer and are least fitted to detect 
impvusture. Grief, with its tearful eyes, trembling awe, veneration, and blank 
wonder, are ill fitted to cope with an imposture. Argument is useless where 
men wish to be deceived, but yet the cheat is transparent. The whole system 
is based on the assertion that dead men’s ghosts follow a medium; the most 
famous of the tribe assured me in an unguarded moment that if he were haunted 
by a spirit it would drive him mad. 

“The system of communication is by raps. I saw the same man rapping, 
while he asserted that the spirit of my aunt was communicating with him by 
raps. I saw the muscular motion in one knuckle of his right hand which he 
masked with his left arm, and each muscular contraction answered to each 
sound as a pendulum answers to the tick of a clock. I tried the experiment, 
and produced the same sound by moving the same muscle, so as to jerk the back 
of the nail of the forefinger against an edge cut in the side of a pencil, the point of 
which was pressed hard against the table. When the medium said that my 
dead aunt rapped for him, and had no sympathy with me, and when he made 
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an audible noise with a pencil, visibly before my eyes, it was a barefaced 
wicked attempt to deceive through human affections; but when he did that 
which I had done that evening at dinner, and kicked up the whole table with 
his knee, it was simply ludicrous, and there was a general shout of laughter. 

“When he wrote with one hand under the table, and said it was a spirit who 
wrote, he said the thing which was not, for I can write with one hand; and 
generally it is too absurd to suppose that a room fullof ghosts assemble to in- 
form their relations that they know the month in which they died. Let them 
tell me how to make my fortune honestly, and I will try to believe. Table- 
turning did little harm, and promoted flirtation. Mesmerism breaks no bones. 
If aman when biologized thinks himself a pump and assumes the attitude, that 
is his look-out ; but spirit-rapping is different. In the first place, itis obtaining 
money under false pretences; and in the second, it has driven hundreds of 
Americans as mad as March hares.” 


We would commend to the attention of the Zimes and its correspon- 
dent the following observation of Swift’s—“ When imagination is at 
cuffs with the senses, and common understanding, as well as common 


sense, is kicked out of doors, the first proselyte [a man] makes is 
himself.” 


It is curious that in the course of the quarter the Zimes has mani- 
fested a tendency to the marvellous in other respects than in Spirit- 
Rapping. Whether or not Bulwer Lytton’s “Strange Story” is, in 
part, answerable for this, it is not for us to say. 

Iu the Times for January 27th, an extraordinary case of Spontaneous 
Combustion is recited as having “just taken place,’ in the person of 
the Countess Cornelia, at Cesena (Romagna). The case is a story 
dating back to the year 1765, since which period it has been much 
used as a standard illustration by writers on the subject ; among others 
by Sir David Brewster, in his letters on “ Natural Magic.” It is also 
referred to as the “ most famous’’ of the cases on record, by Mr. Dickens, 
in the preface to “ Bleak House ;’”’ but he fixes the date in 1731,. Un- 
fortunately, however, the authenticity of the case is not equal to that 
of the justly celebrated cases of Mr. Krook and of Jacob Faithful’s 
mother. 

The most important contribution of the Zimes to the Marvellous 
during the past quarter (21st Feb.), is, however, in the form of a 
letter, signed “‘ Medicus,” headed “ Js c¢ Drei?” and dated from Hull. 
The author had been interested in the report of the examination of a 
gipsy fortune-teller before Mr. Dayman, at the Wandsworth Police- 
court, in which reference is made to a bottle containing a “ brown 
powder,” mixed with water, supplied to a Mrs. King for the purpose of 
insuring her husband’s death “ within a month.”’ ‘I'he powder was re- 
served for analysis ; but “ Medicus” was desirous to offer a suggestion 
with regard to it, and he tells us that— 


“Among other jealously-guarded secrets of the gipsy race is the art of pre- 
c 
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paring what they term the ‘drei, or ‘dri,’ a most deadly and insidious 
destructive agent, and for which medical science knows no antidote. Analysis 
detects no noxious properties whatever, and the most careful examination, 
microscopical or otherwise, shows it simply to consist of apparently harmless 
vegetable matter. The ‘ drei,’ then, is merely a brown powder, obtained from 
a certain species of fungus forming the nearest connecting link between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, the powder consisting of an infinity of sporules. 
These fungoid sporules possess the peculiar property of being further developed 
only by intimate contact with living animal matter (aswhen swallowed, &c.); they 
then throw out innumerable greenish-yellow fibres about 12 or 18 inches in 
length. When the ‘drei’ is administered, usually in some warm drink, these 
sporules are swallowed, attach themselves to the mucous membrane, germinate, 
throw out millions of these silky fibres, which grow with awful rapidity, first 
producing symptoms of hectic fever, then cough, eventually accompanied by 
incessant spitting of blood, till death finally inevitably supervenes, usually in 
about a fortnight or three weeks’ time. A case of this description came under, 
my notice in Italy in 1860. Although the patient was attended by eminent 
physicians accustomed to deal with cases of slow poisoning, no suspicions of 
foul play were entertained till the day after the decease, when an autopsy being 
held, revealed the cause of death. ‘The fibres, the growth of which had ceased 
with the cessation of the animal life and heat that had supported them, were 
already partially decomposed ; had another day or two elapsed no trace would 
have been left of the foul deed. Ifthe analysis of the mixture in question 
reveal no deleterious drug, let a dog or other animal be daily dosed, as the 
gipsy recommended, with ‘three drops’ in some warm vehicle. The result 
would show whether the brown powder is or is not the work of the famous and 
destructive ‘drei.’ ” 


We presume this is a hoax, and if so it tells a very creditable story 
of the imaginative powers of the author. ‘The seeming precision of 
the description, with the absence of all positive information, is charm- 
Ing, and promises well for the author if he should be disposed to enter 
into the field of “ sensational’? romance writing. The tact. with 
which “the eminent physicians accustomed to deal with cases of slow 
poisoning” are introduced into the story is very striking; also the de- 
licate manner in which the whole pith of the matter is hidden under 
the vague term, “a certain species of fungus.” If this species be the 
“nearest connecting link between the animal and vegetable kingdom,” 
why let this little flaw of “a certain” rest in the story P 

It is curious that this tale comes from Italy ; so did that of the 
‘Countess Cornelia (Zangari and Bandi) ; so also the more recent story 
‘of the inoculation of many children with syphilis in the act of vacci- 
nation, which is now attracting so much attention from the profes- 
sion. 

Apropos of poisons, a case occurred ab the York winter assizes, 
which most conclusively shows the need we have for stricter legisla- 
tion on the sale of poisons than we now possess. Richard Buckle was 
tried before Mr. Justice Wightman, for having attempted to poison 
his wife. In the course of the trial, Mr. Henry Landon, a druggist, 
residing at Middlesborough, gave the following extraordinary evi- 
dence :— 
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“Tn June, the prisoner came to my shop, produced a two-drachm bottle, and 
asked me to fill it with laudanum. He stated it was for the purpose of rub- 
bing his wife’s gums, as she was suffering from toothache. I filled the bottle 
—a quarter of an ounce—and he took it away with him. A few days after, I 
saw him in the street, and in the course of a conversation I had with him he 
said he had a friend—a gamekeeper—in the country, who wished to poison a 
dog, and he asked me the best means of poisoning a dog. I stated to him that 
afew days previously I had poisoned a dog belonging to Mr. Appleton, a 
neighbour of mine, with strychnine. I saw him about three or four he after- 
wards, when he came up to me and said, ‘ I'll take that now.’ I went into the 
shop, and he followed me. I took the bottle of strychnine off the shelf, and 
he made the remark, ‘1 should think that would poison a good many people.’ 
I said there was sufficient there to poison perhaps 1000 people. He ‘then asked 
me how much was sufficient to poison a person. I said, a grain. He had a sort 
of globule of paper in his fingers, and he said, ‘Is that a grain? I placed two 
erystals on the point of a knife, and said that would be about a grain. I supplied 
him with from 15 to 20 grains. I wrapped it in a piece of white paper, and 
over the ends I placed a printed label, ‘ Poison,’ so that the powder could not 
be got at without destroying the label. He paid 6d. and took the poison away. 
A quarter of an ounce of laudanum might destroy life.” 


Do the chemists and druggists who contend for the legality and fit- 
ness of counter-practice add to their medical functions instructions for 
popularizing, as well as the means for practising, the art of poisoning P 


In addition to the remarkable case of George Clark, tried for murder, 
before Mr. Justice Willes, at Newcastle, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death, he being lunatic at the time, and which we have reviewed else- 
where, two cases of trial for murder have occurred during the quarter, 
in which acquittals on the ground of insanity have taken place. The 
following are brief reports of these cases :— 


NortuHern Crrcurr.—Jane Torkington was indicted for the wilful murder 
of Mary Elizabeth Torkington, her daughter, at Goole, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on the 18th of September last. 

Mr. Blanshard appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. Torr defended the 
prisoner, 

It appeared that the prisoner, who was the daughter of a woman named 
Scholes, who resided at Goole, had been married six years, and was the mother 
of three children, to one of whom she was charged with administering opium 
on the night of the 17th of September, of which it died on the followimg day. 
She had lived very happily with her husband, and in very comfortable circum- 
stances, at Stockport, but she had always been of a reserved and grave dispo- 
sition, and, in consequence of bodily illness, had sunk into such a state of 
despondency and melancholy in July that her mother considered her then quite 
insane, and proposed, for the sake of change and diversion, that she should pay 
-her a visit at Goole. She accordingly went there on the 15th of September, 
taking two of her children with her, and on the following day possessed herself 
of some opium, and there was no doubt from the evidence that she had given 
some to her little girl as well as to her little boy, the medical testimony prov- 
ing that the little girl had died from the effects of opium. There was, however, 
no direct evidence of its being administered by the prisoner beyond its being 
stated by Mrs. Scholes, the mother, in the prisoner’s presence, and without 
meeting contradictionefrom her, that ‘‘she had taken opium herself and. given 
it to the two children.” It was also proved that the prisoner had attempted 
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self-destruction at her own house at Stockport by hanging herself to the bed on 

the rst of June, and had only been cut down after having become insensible, 

and that she had then for some time been regarded as insane by her neigh- 

ite and capable of dangerous conduct towards her children and others around 
er. 

Under these circumstances a double line of defence was adopted on behalf 
of the prisoner, and it was urged, first, that there was no sufficient evidence of 
the poison having been administered by the prisoner; and secondly, that she 
was not of sound mind, and in support of this contention Mr. William Ander- 
son, the surgeon of York Castle, was called, and proved that at the time of the 
prisoner’s admission to the gaol, on the 21st of September, she was undoubt- 
edly insane. Mrs. Pashley, the matron of the gaol, gave corroborative evi- 
dence; and the jury, after the reply of the learned counsel for the prosecution 
and the short summing up of his Lordship, immediately Acguitted the prisoner 
on the ground of insanity.—7Zimes, Dec. 18. 


CentRaL Criminat Court, Jan. 8.—On~p Court.—Before Mr. Baron 
Martin.—Mary Anne Hamilton, 37, a miserable-looking creature, who ap- 
peared to be almost overcome with grief, was charged upon an indictment, and 
also by the coroner’s inquisition, with the wilful murder of her child, Henry 
Hamilton. | 

George Brown, a police constable of the T division, said: On Sunday night, 
the 15th of December, about 12 o’clock, I was on duty at Hammersmith, and 
the prisoner came up to me and inquired the way to Brook-green Police-station. 
I asked what she wanted to go to the station-house for, and she replied, “I 
want to give myself up for murdering one of my children.” I asked her “When, 
and where?” and she said in Rebecca-court, Well-street, Oxford-street, at 
6 o’clock that evening. I inquired how she did it, and she said by tying a 
piece of black braid tightly round its throat. I then asked her why she did it, 
and she said “For want. Icould not bear to see it want for bread any longer.” 
I said she had told a very dreadful story against herself, and inquired whether 
it was true, and she replied that it was tootrue. I asked her whether it was a 
boy or a girl, and she said it was a little boy, ten months old. I then took the 
prisoner to Brook-green Police-station, and before I did so she told me if I 
went to her house I should find that what she stated was true. After the 
prisoner was locked up I went to the place she had mentioned. It was the 
most miserable place 1 ever was in in my life. There was an old flock bed in 
the room, and 1 saw two children lying upon it, the oldest a girl, about two 
years old. This child was alive, but paralysed. ‘The other child, a little boy, 
was dead, and I observed that a piece of wide black braid was tightly tied 
round its neck. There was not a morsel of any kind of food in the room, and 
all the bedding that was upon the bed was an old calico sheet. I took both the 
children to the workhouse, and then went back to the prisoner, and she asked 
me if the girl was alive, and I told her that she was, and she then said she 
could not hurt the girl because she was paralysed. The prisoner asked me what 
time her husband came home on the Sunday morning, and I told her at 4 
o’clock. After the prisoner had been cautioned, she said again that it was 
too true, and she was very sorry. 


Other evidence was given confirmatory of the dreadful state of 
misery and destitution in which the prisoner was placed at the time of 
the murder ; and it was deposed that prior to the act, although always 
reserved and quiet, she had become “ more strange and dejected than 
usual,” and had also shown a disposition to wander about without 
cause. Verdict, Not Guilty on the ground of insanity. 


Quarterly Retrospect. 
July, 1862. 

Tue past three months have been crowded with events of unusual 
interest. Of these, first in order of importance, if not of time, was the 
meeting of the Narronan ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SociaL ScrENcE, under the presidency of Lord Brougham, in the 
Metropolis, Although the meeting occurred at a time when London 
was in the full whirl of “the Season ;’ when Parliament and the 
Courts of Law were sitting ; when every one was living at the highest 
tension of his life, whether that were of business or pleasure ; the Asso- 
ciation suffered less than might have been anticipated. Nay, more; 
notwithstanding the difficulties it had to contend with, it achieved a 
splendid success. The great evening reception of the Members, in 
the Palace of Westminster, was a unique event in the social history 
of the nation, and is of historical importance. Nothing could have 
more remarkably shown the sympathy with which the voluntary 
efforts of the Association for the weal of the people are regarded by 
those who are best capable of giving those efforts practical effect, than 
opening to its members, for their peculiar gratification, the magnifi- 
cent halls occupied by the Legislature, and hitherto sacred to it alone. 
_ This meeting of the Social Science Association was, moreover, of 
international importance, from its being held in conjunction with the 
Congres International de Bienfaisance, which held its meetings in 
Burlington House, while the Social Science Association sat at the 
Guildhall. 

If the meeting of the different departments of the latter Associa- 
tion were of necessity somewhat meagrely attended, this was compen- 
sated by the facts, that the most active workers were rarely absent, 
and that the numerous papers read and discussed, probably surpassed 
in interest and importance those presented at any previous meeting. 
The meeting would probably fail in exercising that effect on the public 
mind which it was to be desired that it should have had, from the 
daily press being prevented, in consequence of the space taken up by 
reports of the debates in Parliament, giving any but the most scanty 
notices of its proceedings. Any just criticism of the work done in the 
different departments is, from this cause, impracticable, until the Trans- 
actions of the Association for the present year are published. 

The meeting was inaugurated by service in Westminster Abbey, 
when the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester preached to the Members ; 
and in the evening of the same day Lord Brougham delivered an address 
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to the Association in Exeter Hall. This address was characterized by 
its great scope and rare vigour; the force of the sentences contrasting 
strangely, almost painfully, with the enfeebled and almost inaudible 
utterance of the deliverer. Nothing having an important bearing upon 
the interests and prospects of Social Science at home or abroad seemed 
to be overlooked. Certain of his Lordship’s observations have a special 
interest for the readers of this journal. The remarks referred to are 
as follows :— 


“The great evil—indeed, the extreme danger of occasional legislation, has 
often been acknowledged. Some abuse gives rise to complaint ; the misconduct 
of a public functionary has had mischievous effects; or the proceedings of a 
Court have given general dissatisfaction, and a remedy is desired. But it may 
be that the measure adopted to prevent a recurrence of the evil is merely such 
as the mischief complained of has suggested, and is devised without due regard 
to other circumstances; it may be one-sided and confined to the single case 
that has caused complaint ; it may go too far, and, on account of an accidental 
miscarriage, make a general change in the law; or it may fall short of the 
improvement which sound views require, by being empirically confined to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. Nothing can be more fit than that the 
occurrence of actual mischief showing the defects in the existing law should 
occasion a legislative change ; but the greatest care should be taken to frame 
any proposed alteration upon enlarged views, and not confine it to suit the 
particular case. A late trial of lunacy gave rise to great and general complaint 
of the Judicature, from the prolixity of the proceedings, andthe irrelevancy of many 
matters introduced—their irrelevancy to the one question before the Court. A 
Bill has been introduced to improve the procedure in lunacy generally, and 
there is great reason to apprehend that it seeks, in material respects, unneces- 
sarily to alter the law. One important and very salutary change is the requir- 
ing each cause to be tried by a judge instead of an officer of the Court, whose 
authority with counsel cannot he such as duly to control their proceedings. But 
a most unwise, and, indeed, absurd restriction is imposed upon the admission 
of evicence, which would have been wrong under the old procedure, but is 
wholly unintelligible now that ajudge is to preside. That the late trial showed 
the necessity of some change is admitted; but the objection is, that the change 
goes beyond the exigency of the case, and in a wrong direction. It is plainly 
made to meet the outcry against portions of the evidence adduced. 


On the motion of the Earl of Derby (May 9th) a Committee has been 
appointed by the House of Lords to inquire into the injurious effects 
of noxious vapours in certain manufacturing processes. From the 
illustrations brought forward by his Lordship in support of the 
motion, itis most probable that many curious and interesting facts 


will be brought to light of the influence of such vapours upon animal 
and vegetable life. 


It would almost seem as if the horrible and brutalizing events of 
the civil war in America had infected the population of this kingdom 
with a thirst for blood. Not only has agrarian murder—the most 
abominable and revolting of all kinds of murder—become again pre- 
valent in several districts of Ireland, and brought about once more 
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the sad necessity of issuing Special. Commissions, but in England 
also murder has broken out almost as an epidemic, and is of a less foul 
character than the outbreak in Ireland, only because not the birth of a 
deliberate system fostered by certain sections of the population. Even 
now as we write, with our notes heaped up with horrid details, jotted 
down since our last Retrospect, the day’s paper brings to us the 
news of still another most barbarous and revolting murder of a young 
lady in one of the southern counties—a murder perpetrated in the 
open fields, and preceded by the vilest lust. 

But murder, the result of unrestrained passion, is that form of all 
others which we can least hope to diminish in amount or frequency. So 
long as there are men to be found, who in their ignorance and habits 
are but brute beasts in human form, so long will the restraints of 
the law be broken through. But there is one class of murders, and 
that of the most hideous description, indeed, very commonly mul- 
tiple, the frequent occurrence of which is a disgrace to a civilized 
country. We allude to MURDERS BY UNRECOGNISED LUNATICS. 
Again we must darken our pages with illustration after illustra- 
tration of murders of this class. Scarcely an Assize now passes but 
one or more examples of murder by lunatics whose lunacy had not 
been recognised, although characterized by conspicuous signs, is 
brought under the consideration of the bench and jury, who of 
necessity acquit the man. But it would seem as if neither 
judges, nor juries, nor the press, nor the public, would deal with 
this common-place fact in a common-sense manner. The moment 
the question of insanity is broached, almost every voice is raised 
in outcry against the plea, as if the plea were a simple medical 
quibble, legally used to save a man from the gallows. They 
will not see that the saving of a supposed or manifest lunatic 
from a malefactor’s death is the least part of the grave question 
at issue. To hang an insane man is illegal, and it is every man’s 
duty, little though he may think it, to prevent such an illegality. 
Decency, moreover, as well as law, requires that incoherent lunatics, 
such as George Clark,* should not be sentenced to death as eccentrics 
one day and respited as lunatics the next. In acknowledging the 
simple, unquestionable fact of many murders being committed by un- 
recognised lunatics, it should also be acknowledged that many of these 
murders are capable of prevention. This is the great doctrine with 
which Alienist physicians have hitherto in vain sought to inoculate the 
people and the press. There is a horrible sameness in murders of this 


* Tried for murder at Newcastle, 29th February last. The case is reported in 
our last number, p. 304. 
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class. As in the latest instance, the murder of two children by their 
father, and suicide of the murderer, in Blackfriars-road (June 11th) ; 
also in the murder of two children on Ludgate-hill,by the mother, and 
attempted suicide of the murderess (7th June) ; also in the threatened 
murder and deliberate suicide at Birmingham (8th June)—we find 
in each case accounts of preceding unheeded mental disturbance in the 
murderer—that is to say, a marked and conspicuous change from pre- 
vious habits and dispositions, with gloomy thoughts and tendencies. 
Had a like change taken place in the function of the stomach or the 
heart, of an arm or a leg, the doctor would have been hastily sought : 
but the mental change arising from disease is suffered to go on day 
after day, and treated as a trifling thing, or put down to “ temper,” 
or some present annoyance, until it culminates in a delusion or impulse 
of which murder of those most cherished is a natural result. Let 
the public learn to look upon lunacy as a disease to which they are 
as much exposed as to maladies of the lungs, of the heart, or the bowels : 
let them learn to apply to a physician when they observe strange 
alterations in the ordinary mental functions of an individual, as readily 
as they seek his help for changes experienced in the bodily functions ; 
and we shall presently see a diminution of those sad, those horrible 
murders which are the direct results of a diseased mind—of lunacy. 
Let the public, in short, learn to recognise lunacy as they recognise 
bodily disease. This is the only true doctrine of “ fact’ in lunacy. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE CLARK. 


An anti-climax has to be recorded in the case of George Clark, sen- 
tenced to death at Newcastle for the murdcr of Mark Frater, but 
respited on account of lunacy, and commented upon in the last number 
of the Journal. The magistrates having persisted in their refusal to 
sign the necessary certificates for the removal of the subsequently 
proved lunatic to an asylum, the Home Secretary has found it neces- 
sary to commute the sentence upon the murderer to transportation for 
life. In this manner the necessity of hanging a lunatic has been at 
length avoided. The magistrates refused to confirm the certificates of 
lunacy for the reason that they considered the grounds upon which the 
medical opinions were based insufficient to constitute lunacy. 


Quarterly Retrospect. 


October, 1862. 

In the celebrated discussion upon the nose of Slawkenbergius, the 
learned, it will be remembered, strove to arrive at Trutm by pumping 
her up through the conduits of dialectic induction. They concerned 
themselves not with facts—they reasoned. By a somewhat similar 
process the dogma of the sutticiency of common observation in deter- 
mining the existence of, or for rightly dealing with insanity in. legal 
cases was, we presume arrived at by its distinguished propounders. 
The facts happen otherwise, we assert, and the two following cases 
may be cited in support of the assertion from the judicial records of 
the quarter. 


John Roberts was tried before Mr. Justice Blackburn, at Gloucester, 
for the murder of Clara Roberts, a child about sixteen months old. 
He had beaten the child about the head with a poker whilst she was 
lying in bed with a sister, about five years of age. When 
arrested, the prisoner remarked to the policeman, “ Very well; I’ll go 
quietly with you. It was owing to drink and bad temper.” In 
defence of Roberts, it was asserted that he was of unsound mind at 
the time of the murder, and in support of this assertion it was sworn 
in evidence that the prisoner would sometimes come down stairs with 
his clothes upon his arms, and attempt to go out into the streets in a 
state of nudity ; that when a boy he used to preach in the streets, 
and the boys made sport of him; that his grandfather had been insane 
for twelve months before his death, and that an uncle had also been 
insane and confined for two years in an asylum at Stoke Bishop. No 
medical evidence was adduced in support of the averment of insanity, 
and in summing up, Mr. Justice Blackburn observed that “the evi- 
dence of insanity in this case was but slight, and it was much to be 
regretted that Dr. Mayor and other medical men who had been 
referred to, were not present. Their absence was much to be 
‘reoretted, but that was probably owing to the poverty of the prisoner. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty on the ground of 
insanity.” 

Pursuing the customary routine in such cases, the Secretary of 
State called upon the visiting justices to send him a certificate of the 
prisoner’s insanity, in order that he might be removed to a lunatic 
asylum. He was consequently examined by the gaol surgeon, Dr... 
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Bleeck, and by Dr. Lyon, but neither gentleman could discover any 
symptom of lunacy. The magistrates, therefore, have been under 
the necessity of reporting. that so far as can be ascertained, the 
prisoner is in full possession of his senses. 

In the recent celebrated case of George Clark, the jury gave a 
verdict of Guilty, the prisoner at the bar being at the time incoherent 
as well as suffering from delusions; in the present case the converse 
has occurred, and without any but the very slightest evidence of 
mental disorder the jury acquit the prisoner on the ground of 
insanity. 

An action (Scott v. Wakem) was lately tried before Mr. Baron 
Bramwell, in which the plaintiff complained that the defendant, a 
medical man, and others, had entered the plaintiff’s dwelling-house, 
and assaulted and beat him, and caused him to be imprisoned and kept 
under personal restraint. 

The plaintiff was a retired naval officer, residing on his means, at 
Kennington. The defendant was a medical man living in the 
neighbourhood, who had attended the plaintiff for a few weeks before 
the day in question. On that day, the roth of February, according 
to the case for the plaintitf, he had been drinking, and as there were 
loaded pistols of his in the house, the wife sent the servant to the 
police station for a policemen to unload the pistols for fear of danger ; 
and the defendant, hearing of this, came to the house at one 
o'clock, and again about six, to see the plaintiff; and then, without any 
necessity or authority, sent a man named Streets, who kept the 
plaintiff under restraint all night. The plaintiff and his wife, while 
admitting that he had been drinking in the early part of the day, 
stated that he had had a sleep, and was then sober, or at least so far 
recovered that there was not any danger; and the wife stated that 
she told the defendent in the evening, when he proposed to send 
some one to take charge of her husband, that there was then nothing 
the matter with him, and that the defendent need not send any one. 
And the case for the plaintiff was supported not only by himself and 
his wife, but by the servants and two other witnesses. 

The defendant when called, said he was surgeon to the Queen’s 
Prison and to a division of police. He had attended the plaintiff from 
the 19th of December to the 22nd of January, previous to his visit 
to Paris. He stated that the plaintiff had been subject to delirium 
tremens, and had once come into his surgery and threatened him 
with loaded pistols. On the day in question he was sent for from 
the plaintiff’s by a woman, who rushed in, and said, “ For God’s sake, 
come! he is going to murder his wife.” He went, and found the 
plaintiff in a most violent and excited state, with loaded pistols in 
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his hands, threatening to shoot his wife, and two men holding him 
He was, the witness said, in a fit of deliriwm tremens, and in a very 
hangerous state. He said the wife asked him to sign a certificate 
for his removal from the house, but he declined doing so, as, if a 
strait-waistcoat were put upon him in such a state, he might probably 
die of excitement. The wife also asked him to send some one to 
take care of the plaintiff, and he sent Streets, an invalid nurse, to do 
so. At ten o’clock at night he went again, and found the plaintiff 
much better; and, though still incoherent in his language, not so 
violent. The wife asked that Streets should not go away, lest the 
plaintiff should take to drinking again, and Streets remained at 
her request. Next morning the defendant found the plaintiff better, 
though still trembling, and he asked defendant to explain to him what 
had oceurred. ‘The defendant said he told him what had taken place, 
and the plaintiff thanked him for what he had done. 

Streets, who described himself as an attendant on insane or 
nervous gentlemen, and said he had been employed in that 
capacity for many years by medical men, and had had charge of 
many cases of deliriwm tremens, said he had been employed on 
this occasion by the defendant, whom he had known for some 
time. He had known patients in deliriwm tremens wake up 
suddenly from sleep and attack people. He went upstairs to 
see the plaintiff at the request of the women who were at his 
residence. He thought Mrs. Scott, the plaintiff’s wife, was one of 
them. He found the plaintiff standing in the middle of the room 
undressed—with nothing on but his trousers—washing himself. The 
plaintiff asked him who he was, and the witness said it did not 
matter, but he was sent for because he had heard that the plaintiff 
had been violent, and he proposed that they should “talk things 
over quietly.’ The plaintiff then suggested supper and sherry, and 
the witness said, “Anything in moderation.’ A bottle of sherry 
was sent for, and a third’ of it sent up to the plaintiff with his 
supper. Witness left him, and went downstairs, and while he was 
away the plaintiff got the rest of the wine, and emptied the bottle. 
The witness described the plaintiff’s conversation with him, which, 
according to his account, was senseless and irrational. He said that 
when the plaintiff went to bed the wife asked him to stay in the 
house, and he remained downstairs all night, she being with her 
husband. There was no further disturbance during the night, and 
all was quiet. Next day the witness saw the plaintiff, who thanked 
him for his kindness, and said that the defendant had asked him to give 
him ten shillings, but he should give him a sovereign. The 
witness stated that once a patient under delirium tremens suddenly 
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woke up from sleep, took the poker, and very nearly knocked him on 


the head. 

In answer to the learned Jupas, 

The witness said that when he first saw the plaintiff he was quietly 
washing himself, and he could not say he was excited, but he seemed 2 


little excited when he saw a stranger. 
The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff : Damages one farthing. 
The utter absurdity of this verdict was pointed out with singular 
aptitude in the following admirable and pungent letter which appeared 
in the Zumes (August 14th), addressed to the editor:— 


Srr,—Allow me, as a member of the medical profession, to return my humble 
acknowledgments to the jury who tried the cause of “Scott v. Wakem,” as 
reported in your impression of to-day, for the following important lessons 
which we may derive from their verdict :-— 

“1, That in any case of delirium or mania it is unsafe for a medical man to 
attend unless summoned expressly by the patient himself. 

“2, That, when attending, it is unsafe for him to employ any means of 
restraint without first obtaining the consent of the patient himself. 

“>, That on neither of these points is the authority of the patient’s wife or 
relatives sufficient to guard the medical attendant from legal consequences. 

“4, That between insanity and delirium tremens a broad line of demarcation 
must be drawn, a person in the latter condition being incapable of injuring 
either himself or others. 

“That the fact of a patient ‘standing in the middle of his room, un- 
dressed, and washing himself, is proof positive of his possessing a mens sana 
in corpore sano, and of his being far removed from the necessity of personal 
restraint.” 

Deeply impressed, Sir, with a sense of the important services they have thus 
rendered our profession, and with their unquestionable fitness for such a task, 
I would humbly request these twelve enlightened men to lay down a code of 
rules for our guidance when summoned by terrified relatives to the treatment 
of a raging maniac as may perchance, if followed, save us from the annoyance 
and loss of time consequent upon action at law, to say nothing of bein 
mulcted in one farthing damages with costs. And, as a last favour, I woul 
entreat these gentlemen to append their names to such rules, both to give force 
and authority to them, and also to enable us in our gratitude to hand down to 
an admiring posterity the cognomens of our benefactors. ‘To grant these 
requests would surely be no more than simple justice to the members of the 
medical profession, who in dealing with such cases of mania are morally, if not 
legally, résponsible for the limbs and lives of their fellow-beings; and them-. 
selves frequently incur great danger and sometimes, as in a recent case, even 
death, and whose position, as at present defined, appears to be somewhat as 
follows :—That if when called to cases of this description they refuse to obey 
the summons, they are liable to punishment for neglecting their duty; that if, 
being in attendance, they should proceed to use such restraint as in the exer- 
cises of their professional skill and judgment they deem necessary to insure 
the safety of the patient and attendants, they are lable to punishment for 
exceeding their duty; that if, deterred by dread visions of future legal pro- 
ceedings looming im the distance, they hesitate to adopt the necessary 
restraint, and any casualty should consequently occur, then again they are” 
liable to punishment for neglecting their duty. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A PuzzLED PRACTITIONER. 
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The question of eccentricity has once more arisen in the course of a 
trial for murder. A Neweastle jury found the lunatic Clark guilty 
of murder, and Mr. Justice Willes, in sentencing him to death, said 
that he was convinced that the prisoner was a person of “ eccentric 
conduct and violent character,” and, again, that his “ character was 
- eccentric beyond that of other men;’? but not a word of mercy came 
from either judge or jury. An Irish jury have set a somewhat dif- 
ferent example. 

Wm. Herdman was tried at Belfast, before the Right Hon. Justice 
Fitzgerald, forthe murder of Mr. John Herdman. The facts stated 
in evidence of insanity, were as follows :— 

Mr. John Atkinson, who believed he was a relation of the prisoner, 
knew him upwards of thirty years ago. He had extraordinary eccen- 
tricitiesin his youth. Witness knew him to blow horns in the streets, 
and to go up and down Sackville-street, Dublin, with a false nose and 
a mask on, carrying the handle of a sweeping brush asa walking-stick; 
he would tear five or six leaves out of a book, and take them to read 
in bed, to avoid carrying the book ; he frequently said he felt a sudden 
desire to kill the witness—‘to knock his fist through him.” He 
was in the habit of carrying firearms, and had worn a coat of mail 
under his dress. He had often said that he would spend all his money, 
and then blow his brains out. He would hire a car, get into the 
driver’s seat, drive round the city, and get arrested by the police. 
Mr. Charles Hecles, a magistrate, knew the prisoner twenty-three 
years ago, when he was impulsive and eccentric, delighting to beat 
trays and drums, shouting and yelling, and (meaning the noise) 
would exclaim, “This is Heaven!’ At church he behaved very 
well till the singing commenced, when he burst out laughing, 
and ran out of church. (This might mean only that he had an 
exquisite ear for music, which was tortured beyond endurance.) 
Charles Macartney, formerly a first-class constable, now a pensioner, 
deposed that in 1848 the prisoner issued a placard with his name 
attached, summoning a Repeal meeting at Ballyshannon, which, how- 
ever, he did not venture to address. Mr. John Thompson, proprietor 
of the Armagh Guardian, had the prisoner once in his employment, 
and thought him singular; he had a peculiar eye, was wild-looking, 
and he set him down as insane. Robert G. Herdman, the prisoner’s 
son, fifteen years of age, deposed that his father carried pistols, gene- 
rally loaded; that he seemed at times very absent, lost in reverie, and 
would not seem to hear when spoken to; that he carried bottles con- 
taining essential oil of bitter almonds suspended from his neck with 
strings ; that he would often put his hat on a hedge, and walk bare. 
headed; that he would get up at three in the morning if he heard a dog 
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bark or a cock crow, and call on a policeman to have them removed ; 
that he would take lodgings and never go to them, &c. 

Surgeon Wells stated that he had been a fellow-passenger with the 
prisoner to America, in 1854, when he exhibited symptoms of an un- 
sound mind, and was dangerous. He considered him subject to 
paroxysmal insanity. 

Mr. Richard Lilburn, editor of the Armagh Guardian, knew the 
prisoner in his office about five yearsago. He was continually taunting 
the witness for being too tame in whatever he wrote ; he said he would 
have the command of a newspaper, and he would literally “rend the 
world to blazes.” He would laugh and ery without apparent cause. He 
talked of having spent large sums on bridles and spurs. He was con- 
tinually boring him with joa poetry. 

Mrs. Belinda Herdman, pisteFans law of the late Mr. Herdman, 
deposed that the prisoner was a cousin of the late Mr. Herdman. 
From repute in the family, she understood that his father hanged 
himself, and it was understood that a sister of the prisoner had drowned 
herself. He had another sister who wasrather silly. His mother was 
very eccentric in dress; she wore eight or ten caps at the same time, 
and two bonnets when she went out. She had her bed covered with 
rags, and everything that would keep out the air. 

Dr. T. H. Purdon, who had thirty-five years’ experience of insanity, 
deposed that having heard the evidence, he believed the prisoner was 
of unsound mind. The witness was cross-examined at great length 
on the nature of insanity, and the alleged taint of madness in the 
prisoner’s family. 

The Crown then entered on a rebutting case, and produced Dr. 
Samuel Browne, who, after a practice of twenty years in Belfast, was 
decidedly of opinion that the prisoner was sane. 

Mr. Hamill reviewed the evidence for the defence, and the Attorney- 
General replied at great length. 

In summing up, his Lordship observed of one part of the evidence of 
the prisoner’s son :—“ The fact of his father carrying pistols about— 
loaded pistols—without having any necessity for them, but more par- 
ticularly the fact of his keeping those bottles of poison hung about 
his neck, were more than eccentricities.” 

The jury returned a verdict of Guilty, adding that they did not 
think the prisoner insane in the strict sense of the word, but they 
thought his eccentricities were quite sufficient to warrant their 
unanimous recommendation to mercy. 

The prisoner manifested little emotion. The sentence has been 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 


THE 
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Art. L—THE MEDICAL COUNCIL. 


THE General Council of Medical Education and Registration has 
hitherto enjoyed an existence above and apart from the storms 
of criticism. ‘There has been a very general feeling that the 
members should be allowed to define the boundaries of their 
official duties, and to give practical evidence of their capacity, or 
incapacity, for discharging them, before either praise, censure, or 
suggestion were permitted to add to the difficulties inseparable 
from a position so entirely novel, and concerning which so many 
vague expectations had been aroused. It will readily be admitted, 
we think, that the profession may now, with entire propriety, 
abandon this attitude of expectant attention; and, from the mate- 
rials before it, may both pronounce a just judgment upon the past, 
and form a definite conception of the probable future. 

In one of Lord Macaulay’s graphic essays, he has left a 
description of the results, political, moral, and social, that were 
expected to follow the fall of Walpole from power, and the acces- 
sion of his rival, Pulteney :—‘‘It was Pulteney’s business to 
abolish faro and masquerades, to stint the young Duke of Marl- 
borough to a bottle of brandy a day, and to prevail on Lady Vane 
to be content with three lovers at a time.” The Medical Act, 
and the operations of the Medical Council, have served many 
interested persons as the bases of anticipations not more or less 
unreasonable. Quackery would cease. The “ counter-practice” 
of druggists would be abolished. The sale of medicines, except by 
the PeEaENE of authorized prescriptions, would be made a penal 
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offence. Grandmothers would no longer recommend specifics 
against hooping-cough or measles; and Ladies Bountiful and 
the clergy would stand respectfully aloof from the awful mys- 
teries of physic. Some hardy speculators even looked forward to 
a time when the profession would be “ true to itself ;” or, in other 
words, to the fabrication, from all doctors, of a corporate Esau, 
whose hand should be against every man, and who should place 
Boards of Guardians, clubs, and patients generally, under the 
yoke of a medical tyranny the like of which the world had never 
before witnessed. 

‘Whatever the people wanted,” proceeds Lord Macaulay, 
“they certainly got nothing. Walpole retired in safety ; andthe 
multitude were defrauded of the expected show on Tower Hill. 
The Septennial Act was not repealed. The placemen were not 
turned out of the House of Commons. Wool, we believe, was 
still exported. ‘ Private life’ afforded as much scandal as if the 
reign of Walpole and corruption had continued; and ‘ ardent 
youth’ fought with watchmen and betted with blacklegs as much 
as ever.” 

It is painful to be obliged to continue the parallel, and to confess 
that our brethren do not appear to have realized any one of the 
objects of desire discoursed of at Branch Association meetings, or 
promised in weekly journals. Quackery is still rampant ;— 
domestic medicine still flourishes. Druggists sell pennyworths of 
jalap, and, worse still, pennyworths of laudanum, without having 
the fear of the law before their eyes. They even continue mys- 
terious confabulations with dyspeptic customers; confabulations 
in which “the wind” and “ constitution” are the leading ideas, 
and which eventuate in the preparation and consumption of many 
pills. Mr. Pestle, L.A.C., complains bitterly of the registration 
fee as a sheer robbery ; and says, with much semblance of truth, 
that, having paid it, heis no better off than he was before. 

What, then, is the object of the Medical Act? and what are 
the functions of the Medical Council? ‘The former is said to 
be, in the preamble, ‘‘ that persons requiring medical aid should 
be enabled to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners ;” 
and the latter are thus explained by the Council itself, in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of State :— 

I. “ The Council is called on to exclude all irregular practi- 
tioners from the Register, and i¢ has exercised the greatest pos- 
sible care in discharging that part of its duty. 

2, “The Council is called on to expunge from the Register 
the name of any unqualified person who may obtain admission 
by false pretences. ‘This power has been already exercised. 

3. “The Council has the power to expunge from the Register 
the name of any practitioner who may be found guilty, in England 
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or Ireland, of a felony or misdemeanour; or, in Scotland, of a 
crime or offence. One offence of this nature has occurred, 
but the name of the convicted person having been expunged from 
the Register for another cause, the Council need not proceed in 
the matter. 

_ 4. “The Council has the power to expunge from the Register 
the name of any practitioner whose name may have been struck 
off from the list of the members of any of the bodies which grant 
medical qualifications. 

“ It is no part, however, of the functions of the Council, accord- 
ing to the Act, to institute prosecutions at large for offences 
against the Act.” 

Now, upon the sole showing of the above modest and curiously 
constructed sentences, it appears to us that the Council is only 
moderately useful, while we know that it is very dear. An 
intelligent clerk would perform with perfect accuracy the functions 
detailed in the numbered paragraphs ; and indeed, for those 
referred to in Nos. 3, and 4, intelligence is scarcely needed. We 
presume, of course, that all convicted persons, and all persons 
deprived of their qualifications by the bodies which originally 
granted them, are intended to be struck off the register; and, 
although we know at least one medical convict whose name js 
still retained thereon, we believe this to depend upon inadvertence 
on the part of the Council, and not to be designed either as a 
precedent or as an invidious distinction. The fact of conviction, 
communicated, as it should be, by prison authorities, or the fact of 
removal from a list of licentiates, communicated by the secretary 
of the licensing body, ought in every case to be followed by 
corresponding alterations in the Register. The powers and 
duties described in paragraphs 1 and 2 might, perhaps, if 
entrusted to a single clerk, expose him to occasional imputations 
of partiality or error. An appeal to the nearest police magistrate 
or county court judge would, however, effectually dispose of such 
imputations at a very moderate cost. The Medical Council 
consists of practising physicians and surgeons of the highest 
eminence, whose time is almost public property, whose mode- 
rate fees for attendance amount in round numbers to a hun- 
dred and thirty guineas for each day of meeting, and whose 
deliberations and decisions, on the question whether John Smith 
has told a lie to get a place in the Register, exhibit the most 
absurd invocation of Hercules, the most ludicrous disproportion 
of means to an end, with which our experience of the world has 
hitherto made us acquainted. 

About many small matters, however, it would seem that the 
Council has been more than once perplexed ; and its perplexity 
has invariably issued in the adoption of the familiar maxim of 
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Captain Lutteridge, “Sometimes, it seems, things will so turn 
out that no man can possibly know how to act; and then, the 
only thing is, to do NOTHING, which can never be wrong.” As 
examples of this philosophy we take the following extracts from 
the minutes ; repeating our former observation, that the results 
might have been obtained by a more simple and less expensive 
machinery. 

August 5th, 1859.—Amendment moved by Mr. Syme, seconded 
by Mr. Lawrence, and agreed to— . 

“The Council having heard the statements of Dr. Apjohn, Dr. 
Williams, and Dr. Stokes, on their respective sides of the question 
relative to the Surgical Licence of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the opposition of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, deem 
it inexpedient to express any opinion on the subject wn dispute.” 

June 14th, 1860.—Letters having been read, addressed by the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Inspectors of Anatomy to the 
President of the Medical Council, suggesting that, with a view to 
the better working of the Anatomy Act in England, the Council 
should recommend that the Medical Session in Londen should 
commence on the first of November instead of on the 1st of 
October in each year, 

Resolved—“ That answers should be returned, stating that the 
subject does not lie within the province of the Medical Council.” 

“A letter having been read from Mr. William Whitehead 
Morris, complaining that he had been threatened with prosecu- 
tion for assuming the title of surgeon, he being a Licentiate of 
the Apothecaries’ Society of London, and not possessing a surgical 
diploma, it was directed that an answer should be returned, stating 
that the subject of his communication is not a matter in which 
the Medical Council can interfere.” 

June 22nd, 1860.—Letters were read from Mr. William 
Gwynn, stating that the University of Dublin had refused to 
admit him to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and to that of 
Master in Surgery, on the ground that he had adopted a particular 
theory of medicine, and requesting ‘that the Medical Council, in 
accordance with the Act 21 and 22 Vict., cap. go, sec. 23, will 
represent the same to Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy 
Council. 

Moved by Mr. Syme, seconded by Dr. Andrew Wood, and 
agreed to— 

“ That the Council resolve that they see no reason for taking 
any step m relation to the letters of Mr. Gwynn.” 

A reference from the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
in regard to the ordinances of the University (Scotland) Commis- 
sioners for conferring degrees in Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, having been read, 
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rence— 

“That the General Council of Medical Education and Regis- 
tration having taken into consideration the ordinances of the 
Scottish University Commissioners, for regulating the conferring 
of medical degrees in the University of Edinburgh, dated 6th 
August, 1859, which were laid before them by Mr. Syme on the 
8th of August last, and also the further supplementary ordinances 
of the 19th March, 1860, which have been circulated among the 
members of the Council, find :— 

1. “That having already declared that the higher degrees in 
medicine should be distinguished by corresponding academic rank, 
obtained by a full, and as nearly as possible equivalent, academic 
education, they are compelled reluctantly to record their opinion 
that these ordinances, if carried into effect, will tend to frustrate 
their efforts in this direction. 

2. “ That having also declared ‘ That all students should pass an 
examination in general education before they commence their 
professional studies, the Council are of opinion that it is impos- 
sible for the generality of students to acquire, before the age of 
seventeen years (which they must do, if they are to take their 
medical degree at twenty-one years of age), such a general educa- 
tion as shall enable them to prosecute their medical studies with 
success, and afterwards to take the position which university 
graduates ought to take among the educated classes of the com- 
munity. 

3. “That, in the opinion of the General Council, the scheme 
proposed by the Commissioners, by which a degree in medicine 
and a degree in surgery are to be given after one course of study 
and one examination, tends inevitably to establish a fictitious, 
not a real distinction, between a plysician’s and a surgeon's 
diploma, and is opposed to the spirit of the Medical Act.” 

Amendment moved by Mr. Syme, and seconded by Dr. A. 
Thomson— 

“That it is inexpedient for this Council to express any opinion 
at present with respect to the terms upon which degrees in medi- 
cine are conferred by the University of Edinburgh.” 

Amendment negatived. 

Dr. Alexander Wood required that the names of the majority 
and minority should be entered on the minutes. 

Majority—Dr. Burrows, Mr. Green, Dr. Acland, Dr. Bond, 
Dr. Embleton, Dr. Andrew Wood, Dr. Alexander Wood, Mr. 
Watt, Dr. A. Smith, Dr. Apjohn, Dr. Corrigan, and Mr. Teale. 

Minority—Mr. Nussey, Dr. Storrar, Mr. Syme, Dr. A. Thom- 
son, Dr. Leet, Sir Charles Hastings, and Dr. Christison. 

The original motion was then put, and also negatived. 
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Dr. Alexander Wood required that the names of the majority 
and minority should be entered on the minutes. 

Majority-—Dr. Burrows, Mr. Nussey, Dr. Acland, Dr. Bond, 
Dr. Storrar, Mr. Syme, Dr. A. Thomson, Dr. Leet, Sir Charles 
Hastings, and Dr. Christison. 

Minority—Mr. Green, Dr. Embleton. Dr. Andrew Wood, Dr. 
Alexander Wood, Mr. Watt, Dr. Smith, Dr. Apjohn, Dr. Corri- 
gan, and Mr. Teale. 

The subject then dropped ; and the Council proceeded to other 
business. 

On Friday, June 28th, 1861.—A motion for the admission of 
‘reporters for the press to the meetings of the General Council 
was negatived, the proposer and seconder only (Drs. Andrew and 
Alexander Wood) voting in its favour. 

The reader, we apprehend, will hardly have followed us thus 
far without perceiving that the Council has deliberately rejected 
the only means by which the performance of the routine devolving 
upon it could be elevated into action at all worthy of the dis- 
tinguished position of the individual members. The complaint 
of Mr. Morris, although not a matter in which the Council could 
interfere, afforded an opportunity for any councillor to express an 
opinion, which the profession would have received with respect, 
about the absurd intention then generally entertained, as the 
result of exasperating and ‘perhaps unscrupulous local competi- 
tion, to subject licentiates of the Hall to legal persecution at the 
hands of their doubly qualified brethren. A few sentences of 
plain and emphatic condemnation from almost any member of 
the council, and the general assent which those sentences would 
necessarily have commanded, would have rendered the intention 
one that no outwardly respectable practitioner could afterwards 
have ventured to avow. The application of Mr Gwynn, who is, 
we suppose, a homceopath, would have rendered it easy to make 
public the opinions of the Medical Council on the conduct of 
men who practise that quackery under the shield of examinations 
passed before, and qualifications conferred by, any of the bodies 
whose business it is to license the professors of legitimate medi- 
cine or surgery. But, for the fitting use of these opportunities, 
the one thing needful is publicity. 

Proceeding to matters still more important, such as the debate 
about the differences between Trinity College and the Irish Col- 
lege of Surgeons, or about the regulations of the Edinburgh 
University, it is manifest that the grounds of judgment are fully 
as important as the decision arrived at. In the latter instance 
especially, when, after an elaborate motion and an amendment 
absolutely opposed to that motion had both been negatived, the 
Council suffered the matter to drop, and arrived by a circuitous 
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route at Captain Lutteridge’s conclusion, what were the motives of 
action in the case? and what were the grounds of difference ? 
Were the divisions fair ? or the results of a cross? Were some 
of the opposing councillors mere delegates, supporting the inte- 
rested views of their constituencies ? were others influenced in 
their votes by considerations of expediency, and a desire to tem- 
porize, or by definite opinions about the principles involved ? 
Such are some of the questions that must suggest themselves to 
every reader of the barren minutes from which we quote—ques- 
tions that will never be satisfactorily answered until the journals 
can place verbatim reports of the council meetings in the hands 
of every one who cares to read them. If such reports were 
regularly published, the Medical Council could not fail to exert, 
even by its incidental discussions of the various topics of pro- 
fessional interest that now and again float to the surface, a 
very great and beneficial influence both upon practitioners and 
upon the public. The sense of responsibility under which 
speeches would be made, and votes recorded, would invest the 
proceedings of the Council with dignity and importance—attri- 
butes which closed doors must forever shut out. On the system 
that has hitherto been adopted, there are probably few practi- 
tioners who know that the Council has ever met at all, or, if 
meeting, what it has done; and a continuance of this system, by 
rendering the Council either a cumbrous machine for the regis- 
tration of foregone conclusions, ora mere tool to be fought for by 
the secret cabals and intrigues of rival corporations, will speedily 
reduce it to a cipher, doomed to perish of its own insignificance, 
or to be swept away by the next wave of medical reform. In 
these critical and irreverent days, something more than great 
names and ungrammatical resolutions are needed, in order to 
obtain confidence, and with confidence stability, for a new and 
untried deliberative body; and the Council may be quite sure 
that, however sound their conclusions and however judicious 
their actions, those conclusions will be questioned, and those 
actions misjudged, unless the grounds on which they rest are, 
from time to time, placed fully and clearly before the profession 
in the pages of the medical journals, 

We should do the Council injustice, however, if we gave them 
credit for no more work than that set forth in the modest pro- 
gramme we have quoted. They have further undertaken three 
Herculean labours—namely, to reform medical education, to 
compose a National Pharmacopoeia, and to frame an amended 
Medical Act. 

In the first of these matters, the reform of medical education, 
the Council have actually made very considerable progress; and 
have ensured for themselves the gratitude of every well-wisher to 
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the profession. For many years past it has been painfully evident 
that the great body of general practitioners wanted, not so 
much the mere information or knowledge imparted by what is 
called a liberal education, as the habits of mind resulting from 
early and systematic training of the intellectual faculties. Well- 
meaning but mistaken men, in their anxiety to open a door for 
the cheap and easy attainment of medical qualifications, have very 
perceptibly lowered the social and intellectual status of the whole 
profession; and while a few eminent minds have everywhere 
enlarged the sphere of medical and surgical labours, there has been 
a slight, but steady and manifest, deterioration on the part of the 
labourers. It is impossible to read a medical journal, or attend 
a medical meeting, or, after consultation with a country practi- . 
tioner, to question him about his professional neighbours, without 
obtaining evidence of the existence of a widely diffused feeling 
of personal jealousy and spitefulness, almost feminine in some of 
its characteristics, and only possible among persons whose emotions 
are accustomed to exercise sway over their judgments. To the 
action of the Council it is due that this condition of things is 
doomed. The licensing bodies chiefly resorted to by general 
practitioners have been accustomed either to confine their atten- 
tion to professional subjects, as in the case of the English College 
of Surgeons ; or to be content with a superficial classical exami- 
nation at the same time as the professional one, as in the case of 
the London Apothecaries’ Company or the University of St. 
Andrew's. For the last named bodies, it was a common practice 
for students, whose general education had been entirely neglected, 
to grind up a little Celsus during their last weeks of preparation, 
and to obtain their licence without having ever received the train- 
ing which their carelessly tested knowledge was supposed to 
denote. For the future, by regulations of the Council now 
universally known, a fairly good preliminary education must in 
every case be received, and shown by examination, before the study 
of professional subjects can be commenced ; and we hope that the 
standard of this preliminary education will be steadily raised as 
time proceeds. ‘The Council have not the credit of discovery or 
originality in the matter; for the necessity of such a regulation 
has been often and often pointed out; and all we can know of 
their opinions is that, upon the whole, they recognise the fact of 
this necessity. How satisfactory would it have been if the 
councillors had stated the grounds of their opinions, and had 
reviewed and disposed of the possible objections to their scheme. 

How satisfactory to have heard, from the venerated President of 
the Royal Society, the conclusions about medical education to 
which his magnificent intellect has been guided by his vast ex- 
perience. Here and there faint and feeble voices have been 
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raised, complaining that the expense of the new system, and the 
refinement of mind to be expected from the new generation of 
practitioners, are calculated to cut off the present abundant supply 
of doctors willing to work cheaply among the poor. Surely there 
are those in the Council who would have said with authority, if 
their voices could have been heard without the walls, that no man 
of uncultivated mind can possibly grasp the problems daily pre- 
sented by pathology and therapeutics, or can ever be safely trusted 
with the weapons of the medical armoury. Surely there would 
have been abundant testimony to the fact, daily illustrated by the 
great body of our parochial clergy, that men of the highest culti- 
vation and refinement give to the poor an amount of friendliness, 
of sympathy, and of unrequited labour, such as not even the 
writers in the Lancet could venture to attribute to the licentiates 
of the Apothecaries’ Company. By votes and resolutions the 
Council may influence the letter of educational regulations; but 
by open discussion it would influence, or even absolutely sway, 
the convictions of the public. 

The remaining matters, the Pharmacopeia and the Medical 
Act, are exclusively of medical interest. The former, it was said, 
would be ready for issue in November, 1860, and the Committee 
engaged about it even tied themselves to time so far as to specify 
the “ middle or latter end” of that month as the time of appear- 
ance. Another year has passed away, and there is no Pharma- 
copeeia. We do not regret the delay; for the compilation of a 
Pharmacopeeia is a matter of conventional necessity rather than 
of practical utility. It is doubtless well to have such a standard ; 
but the completed volume must always be in arrear of the 
pharmacy of the day. We hope, therefore, that the compilers 
will be anxious to do their work well, rather than to complete it 
quickly. 

The amendment of the Medical Act is a subject that has been 
before the Council both in 1860 and in 1861; and that has been 
referred to and reported upon by a special committee in each 
year. We are disposed to agree with these Committees in the 
view that more time, and more experience of the present Act than 
has yet been gained, are required as preliminaries to successful 
legislation. There is a very general demand for stringent penal 
clauses against unqualified practitioners—a demand in which we 
cannot join. We would elevate the status of the qualified practi- 
tioner in every possible way, both educational and social, and 
would then leave him to fight against the quack with the weapons 
of superior skill and knowledge. We would carry out the preamble 
of the present Act thoroughly, and enable those requiring medical 
aid to distinguish between qualified and unqualified practitioners ; 
and we would even deprive the unqualified practitioner of any 
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status in a court of law, whether for goods supplied or work done. 
But, as far as we can judge at present, we would not persecute the 
quack into importance, or condescend to accept, for the profession 
as it will be, a protection that is scarcely needed even for the 
profession as it is. On the whole subject of the relations of 
medicine to quackery, the opinions of the Council might be re- 
ported with great advantage. The vulgar commonly suppose 
that the doctor regards the quack as a rival, and wishes to crush 
him, out of jealousy or from motives of gain. The publication of 
a single debate would show that physicians and surgeons of | 
sufficient eminence to be raised above all rivalry from quacks 
regard them, not with the jealousy of competitors, but simply 
with the feelings that honest men entertain towards thieves. 

We think, however, that there can be no doubt about the 
advantages that would result from certain changes in clause 29, 
or from an authoritative and extended interpretation of the 
intentions of the Legislature in forming it. This clause, after 
permitting the Council to expunge from the Register the name 
of any person who may be convicted, in England or Ireland, of a 
felony or misdemeanour; or, in Scotland, of a crime or offence, 
proceeds, ‘“‘ If any registered Medical Practitioner shall, after due 
inquiry, be judged by the General Council to have been guilty of 
infamous conduct in any professional respect, the General Council 
may, if they see fit, direct the Registrar to erase the name of such 
medical practitioner from the Register.” The fact of conviction 
is at least a well-defined basis of procedure; but the additional 
clause seems to provide for the punishment, by a secret and irre- 
sponsible tribunal, of an offence previously unknown to law. A 
Mr. John Kearney has already suffered under this clause; and 
we presume that no one, his friends and neighbours excepted, 
have any knowledge of the charge brought against him, or of the 
nature of the evidence by which he was condemned. It is plain 
that a punishment thus inflicted cannot serve as a warning to 
others who may be inclined to repeat his conduct. 

Now, in order that this clause may work efficiently, we think 
not only that the meaning of the words “infamous conduct” should 
be clearly specified, but that the charges should be heard in 
open court. We think, also, that the Council should have a power 
of suspension from the Register, to meet cases for which the 
extreme penalty would be too severe. 

What is meant by “infamous conduct in any professional 
respect ?” Would the seduction of a patient come within the 
scope of the words, or the seduction, by a medical assistant, of 
his employer’s wife, or daughter, or visitor, or servant? These 
questions alone are sufficient to show the difficulties by which 
the matter is beset, and the differences of opinion likely to arise 
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about it. Would gross ignorance and malpractice be infamous in 
a professional respect ? For our own part, we should answer in 
the affirmative, and should rejoice to see the guilty persons 
removed from the profession. ‘The examination of a licensing 
body is but an imperfect test of fitness to practise ; and the only 
real test is applied by the events of life. We would allow the 
latter to reverse conclusions based only upon the former, and, 
under whatever name denounced, we would have the ignorant or 
the careless deprived of the status afforded them by a legal 
qualification. Habitual drunkenness is infamous enough, and is, 
perhaps, the vice that most frequently brings its medical victims 
within the grasp of the law; but is it infamous in a professional 
respect ? and could the Council disqualify a sot when, as yet, he 
had not disembowelled a parturient woman, or left a patient to 
die of undetected hernia? On these and on some kindred matters 
the Act, when amended, should speak clearly. 

Among alterations of detail, however, that might justifiably 
precede a general measure, we would suggest that power should 
be given to the Council to appoint a writer of English at a rea- 
sonable stipend, whose duty it should be to translate motions, 
amendments, and reports, out of the dialects in which they are 
framed, into the vulgar tongue, before they are either put to the 
yote or published in the minutes. We have been much struck 
with one amendment, that was agreed to solely in order to render 
a previous motion intelligible; and much also with the following 
curious passage, which we publish, without comment, further 
than to explain that the words italicised are not intended to relate 
to the registration of the Registrar himself, but to that of some 
other individual. A Committee of Council, reporting upon the 
method of entering names in the Register, says— 

“The Act clearly affords liberty for entrance on the Register 
in any one of the three following ways :—Ist. Production to the 
Registrar of the Branch Council of the document conferring 
or evidencing the qualification. 2nd. Transmission by post to 
such Registrar of information of his name and address, and 
evidence of the qualification or qualifications in respect whereof 
he seeks to be registered, and of the time or times at which the 
same was or were obtained.” 

Shade of Cobbett! If the councillors speak as they write, we 
cease to wonder that reporters should be excluded. 
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Art. IIL—ON INSTINCT AND REASON; OR, THE 
INTELLECTUAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN 
AND ANIMALS. 


By James QuiLtTeR RumsBau, M.R.C.5., ETc. 


In a former essay upon this subject* I endeavoured to show that 
all preceding writers had failed to establish any line of demarca- 
tion between the intellectual faculties of man and animals, and 
that their denial of reason to the brute was unsupported either by 
argument or fact. I proved that animals have reason differing 
only in degree, not in kind, from that of man, and that the only 
intellectual difference consists in the possession by man of articu- 
late speech, which no other animal has. 

I traced up the formation of brain from its lowest to its highest 
development, and established the two following propositions :—— 

Ist. The brain is the organ of the mind. 

and. As brain so mind. 

Before entering upon the second portion of this inquiry, viz., 
“The Moral difference between Animals and Man,’ it is 
necessary to apply my doctrine to an elucidation of some other 
intellectual results, such as “ understanding, judgment, and 
memory; and if we find that these terms no longer express in- 
definite ideas, but have each of them a clear and practical meaning, 
we shall obtain a strong a posteriori contirmation of the sound- 
ness of the data whence they spring. Much of our miscon- 
ception and most of our disputes arise from the abuse of terms, 
or, at all events, from an extreme laxity in their use. If I refer 
to Johnson for the meaning of the word perception, I find it 
described as ‘‘ the power of perceiving; knowledge; conscious- 
ness ; notion ; idea; feeling ;’ and he quotes Watts, Bentley, and 
Hale in support or these definitions ; whilst Lord Bacon attributes 
perception to plants, and even tomountains. What sort of pyscho- 
logical philosophy must that be which permits or is based 
upon terms thus evasively applied, may be gathered from the wild 
theories it has produced and the useless results obtained. In my 
former paper, I have restricted the word to what appears to be its 
essential signification, namely, The cognition by the mind of exter- 
nal objects through the medium of the senses, or, in other words, the 
means by which we become acquainted with the physical properties 
of bodies. This includes all impressions coming from without, 
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and is embodied in the Aristotelian dictum, “ Nihil est in mente 
quod non fuit primum in sensu.” But the proposition is only 
true when restricted to our knowledge ; for although we have no 
innate notions or ideas, all our feelings are born with us, and are 
merely developed into activity as we grow. This, however, will be 
treated of at length when we come to consider the feelings. Such, 
however, is the force of habit and the difficulty of coining new 
words, that though I may be compelled to use the term perception 
when speaking of moral cognition, yet do I protest against this 
double application of what should never be employed but in a 
single sense. 

- The word “ reflection” apart from optics (wherein it seems used 
definitely enough), is also applied to mental operations, and if 
confined to the definition “Thought thrown back upon the past, 
or the absent, or itself,’ I know not if much mischief would 
ensue. Itis used in one or other of these senses by Dryden, 
Locke, and others, but when the latter declares it to be the 
“ Action of the mind upon itself,” he includes all passions and 
their results; the more violent and the more lasting in exact 
proportion as they are disconnected from reflection. 

I accept Johnson's definition of the word “judgment.” He 
says it is ‘The power of discerning the relations between one 
term, or one proposition, and another,” and I think it may be illus- 
trated as follows. 

Suppose a man blind from his birth could be placed, like 
Mahomet’s tomb, midway ‘twixt earth and heaven, with no 
object visible but “the blue above and the blue below,” inter- 
minable, shadeless, shapeless ; and that he could then and there 
discharge the ‘drop serene,” and suddenly and perfectly obtain 
his sight. 

It is evident that the simple perception of colour would be 
the only visual one called into existence; and as we will also 
demand that he shall never have had the word colour named to 
him, or have formed any conception of it, so will he have no pre- 
vious mental perceptions with which to compare what he now sees, 
nor will he have any data whereon to exercise his reason. To 
him it will, therefore, be a simple perception without antecedent 
or relation: he consequently forms no judgment upon it. 

Suppose another man to be placed in the same spot; his 
vision having been perfect from his birth. He at once exclaims 
that a blue colour surrounds him. Comparing it with past per- 
ceptions he names its shade, its apparent and probable extent, and 
as many of its other relations as to him are known. He judges, 
but his judgment is imperfect. 

Suppose a wind to arise, and the orbs of day and night to 
appear, the earth still distant, but near enough to delight him 
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with its infinite variety, he now begins to compare distances, but 
never having been so placed till now, his perception of perspec- 
tive is very inaccurate. He judges better, but still ill. 

Land him on the mountain-top, and all the elements necessary 
to right judgment are present. The blue above is the sky he 
had so often admired; intangible as he had lately experienced, 
boundless as it seemed, involving the earth as well as stars, and 
not the well-defined arch he hitherto had thought it: so that his 
elevation has improved his judgment, but not perfected it. 
Chemical and optical knowledge may add further to his stock of 
facts and inferences, but so long as essences and laws, moral or 
physical, are abstract principles and not appreciable entities, so 
long will human judgment necessarily remain imperfect. Still 
simple perception is not judgment. The blind man saw, but 
judged not; and till comparisons are made no judgment can be 
formed. | 

All those metaphysicians, then, have erred who consider judg- 
ment a fundamental power of the mind. Gall was equally wrong 
in calling it the third degree of activity of every fundamental 
faculty ; and Spurzheim was as little accurate when he declared 
that “there are as many kinds of judgment as there are percep- 
tive faculties.” But he himself is dissatisfied with this, and goes on 
immediately to say, “The regular and perfect manifestation of 
the (two ?) reflective powers, however, examining the relations of 
all the intellectual and affective faculties to their respective 
objects, and the relations of the various powers among them- 
selves, particularly deserves the name of judgment!’* It is 
necessary, then, to right judgment that everything belonging to 
the matter before the reason should be present to it, and that the 
reflective powers should be perfect, but as neither of these postu- 
lates can be granted, so perfect judgment can never be arrived at 
by mortal man. True! the reflective faculties only judge; per- 
ceptions are the tools with which they work; but perceptions do 
not judge, and a man’s judgment will be more or less correct as 
his perceptions and consequent reflections are so. 

Understanding comprehends more than judgment, as will pre- 
sently be shown, but both terms have been ever used in a loose 
and unsatisfactory manner. If Spurzheim be not quite correct 
in his definition, a very little alteration of it will make him so. 
If we say that judgment consists ina combination of facts and 
arguments, and will be more or less accurate as they are compre- 
hensive and true, or in other words, that “the result of our 
reflections upon our perceptions constitutes judgment,” we shall 
have rendered his definition more precise, and, as I believe, more 
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true. The argument derived from the preceding remarks flows 
from all possible perceptions, intellectual or moral. Whether [ 
feel love or anger, am delighted with painting or music, examine 
a question, political or religious, mechanical or metaphysical, 
some, and only some, of my mental powers are engaged; but 
whatever may be the nature of my perceptions, whether physical, 
as of natural objects, or affective, as of moral or social sympa- 
thies, it is only when I have reasoned upon them that my judg- 
ment is formed. Many or few may be my perceptions, hasty and 
untrue my deductions from them, wit may jump to general conclu- 
sions unwarranted by the particulars, comparison may reject. all 
analogies, and so leave out the larger data, causality may assign 
causes before effects are proved; all these errors will detract 
more or less from the value of the judgment when formed, but 
touch not the judgment itself; and though Spurzheim is near the 
mark if we confine his definition to perfect judgment, yet do I 
believe that as there can be no such a thing with man, it will be 
found more accurate to define judgment as “the conclusion 
arrived at by all the mental faculties engaged.” Many judgments, 
therefore, are directly opposed to each other, may be formed 
upon the same subject, not only by different individuals, but by 
the same person, and “ quot homines, tot sentientie” is a philoso- 
phical truth. 

But if the foregoing be true in respect to our judgment of 
physical existence, and especially of things exernal to ourselves, 
it is even more palpably so when we attempt to judge of our own 
emotions. They judge not, but our intellect judges of them. 
Feeling (until a better word be found) is perception; and not 
until we can analyse and correct the perception with previous 
ones, and look as well to cause and consequence, are we able 
to form any idea of the nature even of a feeling. 

Thus men often think that they are acting under one feeling, 
when the world sees plainly that they are impelled by another ; the 
alms that self-love attributes to benevolence may be but too pal- 
pably traced to vanity, and what we think love is ofttimes fancy, 
or worse. So difficult indeed is it to judge of our feelings, 
that some men never try. 

We cannot investigate the nature of a feeble emotion, that 
vanishes before we can examine it, nor a powerful one, which 
blinds our intellect by its violence ; and, as it will hereafter be 
shown that the lunatic is only mad because there is no internal 
gauge by which he can measure his emotions, and therefore he 
acts under excited ones, as though they were still healthy, so in 
passion, or even less excited states of feeling, we are apt to 
compare our emotions one with the other as if all were equally 
sound, and our judgment is incorrect accordingly. Thus the 
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world always doubts the propriety of any counsel dictated by 
feeling ; and a review of every man’s life will be a strange one if 
it do not reveal to him that ‘twere well had he always done so 
too. 

Judgment, then, is but conviction more or less correct; and 
conviction is but another word for belef—not that which men 
profess, but that which they inwardly acknowledge, except, per- 
haps, that these terms do express degrees of judgment. “I believe 
so,” implies less perfect judgment than “I am convinced of it.” 
- “JT think so, am certain of it, cannot be deceived,” are all so 
many expressions indicating more or less reliance placed upon 
our judgment by ourselves when considering the data on which it 
is built. 

That animals perceive and judge of external objects requires 
no argument to prove; that they reason upon their own emotions 
is more than doubtful; they judge as man judges of things they 
can perceive, but there is no inward looking, no self-examination ; 
and this constitutes one of the prerogatives of humanity. 

Understanding may be called passive judgment. ‘I under- 
stand” implies “I comprehend,” that is, I have formed a judg- 
ment of the relations existing between any given subjects, and 
have examined the results. 

A friend is in a dilemma, he lays his case before me, I under- 
stand it. He asks me how to extricate himself, and after mature - 
examination of all probable means and consequences, I give him 
my judgment. I understand chemistry; I judge of its value to 
the arts and to its professors. I understand the world ; I judge 
best how to go through it. My understanding has been built 
up upon perceptions reasoned upon, but passes not beyond them. 
It takes no account of modes of action incidental to them ; I 
may understand how to do a thing, and why I do it; but I judge 
of the best time and manner as of the propriety or not of doing 
it. I can understand why I so judge, and judge why I so under- 
stand. The one, then, is the minor and the other the major of 
the same proposition. We cannot understand until we have 
reasoned, but the process of reasoning is not understanding any 
more than it is judgment. 

It was abundantly shown in the essay on Instinct and Reason 
that animals perceive and reason, that they therefore understand 
and judge, and that they differ only in degree, not in kind, with. 
respect to both, from the wisest among us. That animals have 
memory is so evident that it were waste of time to argue the 
point. The only distinction between them and man seems to be 
that they have the better memory of the two. Ulysses’ dog was 
the only one who remembered him after his long wanderings, and 
horses seem never to forget a place they once have seen. But it 
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may not be out of place here to attempt a definition of memory 
itself, seeing that two opposite opinions have been held by philo- 
sophers about it: one set declaring it to be a primitive faculty of 
the mind, the other that itis no more a primitive faculty than 
is imagination or wit! ! 

Phrenology rightly interpreted teaches that it is the highest 
power of any perceptive faculty. To see is one thing, to look 
another, to look long and steadfastly with good eyes and brain is 
a third, and memory is good or bad, as these latter conditions are 
fulfilled. The feelings have no memory. I can remember that : 
the wine was good or bad, that I was happy or miserable, excited 
or depressed, but I cannot feel either the one or the other unless 
I drink similar wine, or am placed again in similar positions. 
But this has been already discussed, and we have now to consider 
what it is that constitutes the moral difference between other 
animals and man. And as this is a subject perfectly ignored 
by all writers preceding Dr. Gall, so to him is due the honour 
of haying not only broached the question but solved it. 

In prosecuting this subject, it seems necessary to advert very 
briefly to the origin of man. For although to Christians the 
Bible sufficiently demonstrates him to have descended from one 
pair, yet to those who know not or believe not the inspired book, 
other facts and other arguments must be adduced. ‘The psycho- 
logist must address himself to all people, and to all times, and 
there must be no question raised as to the authority he quotes. 
If man has arisen from many stocks, then may the doctrine of 
Monboddo be in part correct, men may be merely tailless mon- . 
keys, and the gorilla will be one of us: but man— 


“ Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity,” 


first link in creation, last of divinity, in both, of both, will be found to 
possess in common, attributes assignable to him alone, and his de- 
rivation from one stock is, I think, easily demonstrable. For how- 
ever, and wherever in the beginning man was created and placed, we 
find thatnow, although he livesin every zone, and maintains his supre- 
macy in all, he does so at the expense of much of his original perfec- 
tion; hehasin all instances become identified with his altered habits, 
and offers corresponding indications ofhis locality; nations, provinces 
_ and distriets, trades and professions, cities and families, stamp their 
offspring with a peculiar, a distinct, a neverto be mistaken character. 

And as like produces like, the constitutional tendencies of 
parents, their vigour or debility, sagacity or folly, descend as heir- 
looms to their children, thus fulfilling the law which has declared 
that ‘‘ The sins of the father shall be visited upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation.” 

No. V. Cc 
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. If our bodies are strongly tenacious of habit, they are equally 
slow to acquire it. If it take years to establish a peculiar cha- 
racter in a nation or family, it will require years also of equally 
powerful operating causes to remove that peculiarity ; and this 
is the true history of predisposition whether of mind or body. I 
know that this has been denied. Lawrence, in his Lectures on 
the natural history of Man, says, that climate produces only a 
temporary effect, which dies with the individual. That if a white 
man go into a tropical climate, and contract a colour as deep as 
the native there, his child will be white, and his child’s child, 
and all succeeding generations so long as the world shall last; 
and he cites the Jews as examples of the truth. They are to be 
found in every climate under heaven, and are not altered one jot 
from the likeness and habits of their forefathers. But it should - 
be remembered, that long before their dispersion they lived shel- 
tered from the sun in house or tent, were clothed in soft rai- 
ment, and fed on the produce of an overflowing land, and even 
now are only to be met with in cities where the art of man opposes 
and counteracts the influence of nature. But transpose a Jew 
into the wastes of Africa, and let him and his descendants hunt 
the beasts of the forest for their food, wear their fat as their only 
garment, have the bare earth for their bed, and the sky for their 
canopy, as the children of Ham did and do, and how many 
generations would it take to make him as black as Afric’s darkest 
child? That the children of negroes are born white or pink 
coloured, as told us by Goldsmith and Pritchard, not only destroys 
the argument of Lawrence, but completely confirms the scriptural 
account of the primeval origin of us all, and proves also that the 
first man was white; for a black child from white parents has 
never yet astonished the world. The primitive blood then some- 
times does appear and tell us whence we come. 

However, Dr. Pritchard in his admirable book on the Physical 
History of Mankind considers it sufficiently evident that we do 
all proceed from one stock, and that climate, and occupation and 
habits transmitted from parent-to child, constitute the differences 
observable in the human race. 

It may be well to quote some of his arguments in support of 
the assertion. 

The duration of life, of utero-gestation, and the internal 
organization, are universally similar, and have ever been so among 
all the races of men. 

The progeny of the black and white breed; they are therefore 
not hybrid, for hybrids never breed. 

“Negro children are white when born, but soon change.” 
Occasionally the children of negroes remain white. 
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_ The differences of colour observable in the human ‘species are 
equally prevalent among animals. 

In Guinea, dogs and fowls (gall) are all black; in the Mysore, 
the same breed of sheep are red, white, and black ; the wild horses 
in the Pampas of South America are brown, the tamed ones of all 
colours; xanthous and albino varieties spring frequently from 
meloena ;* the wild ass (onager) has a tuberculated skin, from 
which shagreen is made, but this is lost in the tamed animal. 

In some hogs the hoof has become solid, in others five-cleft. 
Some fowls (as the Dorking) have five claws, some are without 
any rump, others with feathered legs, and some with their feathers 
turned the wrong way. In the Isle of Man the cats have no tails. 
The deviations from a common model in mankind, then, are less 
in degree than those which are found in many other species, and 
are analogous in kind as far as such analogy can be expected, 
and perhaps as conclusive as analogical reasoning can be upon 
this subject. 

Let us then examine whether there is any visible connexion 
between mental and bodily constitutions thus produced, and 
whether the appearance of the one is any indication of the actual 
quality of the other. 

That the outward forms of all animals do indicate their inward 
natures, is notorious to all. The form best adapted to their modes 
of life has been given to each. ‘The lion, tiger, lynx, leopard, 
panther, cat, and indeed all the carnivore, are armed with great 
muscular strength in their jaws, necks, and limbs. They are 
furnished with sharp, curved, and cutting teeth, for tearing their 
prey, and an exquisite perfection of the senses of smelling and 
vision. Among birds the powerful crooked beak, enormous talons 
and eagle eye, are sufficiently indicative of certain habits, nor are 
fishes wanting in corresponding indicie. All the above have a 
savage character ; in a state of nature are ferocious and courageous, 
and are incapable as well as unconscious of kindness. 

Shall we say that here is no external evidence of internal 
faculties or propensities, or should we not, upon seeing a new 
species with such a conformation, conclude that the corresponding 
disposition was not wanting, and that it was equally allied to its 
class in character as in form ? 

The light elegant form of deer, the antelope, hare, and others, 
is constituted for speed. 

The more powerful among the former are armed with horns, and 





* A man named Pearce, who lived in the Bull Ring, Birmingham, some twenty 
years ago, was & perfect Albino. No other member of his family (and they were 
many) was born so; and he was said to be affected in his mother’s womb b 
a neighbouring gossip giving her a vivid description of an Albino exhibited at the 
fair. 


Cc % 
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in the rutting time are as bold and as ferocious as the lion himself, 
but asa rule this class is powerless for attack. Theirsafety con- ~ 
sists in flight, courage in them would only invite destruction ; 
they are therefore gifted with great timidity, and an extraordinary 
quickness of hearing, seeing, and smelling the approach of an 
enemy. Here again we have a strict connexion between the ex- 
ternal and internal being. 

Domestication considerably modifies the original character of 
some animals, but never entirely changes them. The bulldog is 
courageous, the spaniel fawning, the greyhound swift, and their 
forms at once proclaim their breed, but the type is ever present in 
them all. Those accustomed to horses, know that the full round 
forehead and ears wide set, indicate a good temper and high 
courage, whilst a hollow forehead and ears set narrowly on the 
head, denote timidity and vice. 

We find then throughout the animal kingdom that, 

Form indieates character, and that nature never gives power of 
any description without the propensity to use it. Animal phy- 
siognomy therefore, is easy of attaimment and never deceives. 

“We have now to inquire whether form, which denotes indivi- 
dual character in beast, is significant of similar characters in 
man.” So says Lavater, and we cannot do better than follow 
his plan. But we shall find this a more difficult operation, as 
the mental faculties of man are more complex. “He has had 
given to him not one character or quality, but a world of qualities 
interwoven with, and obscuring each other; his mind consists of 
interminable combinations of a few simple powers, and the indica- 
tions of these powers will be as numerous and obscure.” In him 
too a continual struggle is going on between what he really feels, 
and the feeling he wishes to exhibit, which will create a confused 
manifestation, compounded of the emotion experienced and the 
effort to conceal it: men’s faces are so marked with this constant 
warfare that hypocrisy becomes their prevailing character, as it is 
their all-prevailing propensity. 

Some forms express so little, and have so little to express, 
that no determinate judgment can be formed of them. They are 
blanks wherein is seen nor good nor eyil. “ They die and make 
no sign.” Much difficulty will also arise from our own limited 
powers of observation. Man judges of others by himself; “ the 
best, the greatest, the most philosophical physiognomist is still 
but a man, a prejudiced man, and to judge perfectly, he must 
himself be perfect.” 

Nature is, however, always true to herself. She never errs 
nor deceives, and if we cannot always find her out, “ the fault is 
not in the object but in the observer.” There are, however, 
characters so marked, connexions so palpable, and consequences 
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so inevitable, that “ he who runs may read.” The physiognomical 
evidences of wisdom or of folly, the slightest shades of some 
passions and the extremes of all, are written upon the faces and 
the forms of men as truly as beauty or deformity. “It cannot 
be too emphatically repeated that blind chance and arbitrary 
disorder constitute the philosophy of fools.” 

“Traversing the face of the earth and beginning at the north, 
we find in Lapland, and on the coast of Tartary, a race of men 
small of stature, singular of form, and with countenances as 
savage as their manners.” The intellectual faculties of these 
northern nations are extremely feeble; they are bound up in the 
same icy fetters which equally forbid the growth of fruit or flower. 
Everything is degraded, deformed, desolate, and man is a type of 
all around him. These nations resemble each other in ugliness, 
size, colour of their hair (which is black), in their gross manners, 
inclinations, superstitions, cowardice, stupidity and indecency. 

As we proceed eastward, the features of the tribes soften until 
we come to China, where we find a fat, well-proportioned race, 
_ more than half civilized, industrious and peaceful. 

The people of Cashmere are renowned for their beauty ; Buffon 
says that “no ugly face is to be found among them,” and that 
“the men have good understanding, but bad education renders 
them vicious ; nevertheless, they are civil, humane, and moderate.” 

The natives of Van Dieman’s Land, New Holland, New Guinea, 
and some neighbouring islands, are even yet “ hideous savages ;” 
they are but one remove above a monkey, and want even his 
attachment to their females and their offspring. All writers 
describe them as amongst the most degraded of the human 
race. 

The differences between the Irish, Scotch, English and French, 
are too familiar to require comment. 

Tacitus attributes to the Greeks the same precipitate volatile 
gaiety ; to the Britons the same cool, considerate, intellectual 
talent; to the Germans the same bold, virtuous, self-denying 
prudence, which are strong characteristics of the same nations at 
the present day.* 

From the accounts of travellers it appears that there are as 
many varieties among the blacks as among the whites. On the 
coast of Guinea the natives are remarkably ugly; those of 
Sofala and Mozambique are handsome; those of Senegal the best 
informed; of Cape de Verd, well-made, their features soft and 
tempers mild. 

The Phrenological Society of Edinburgh possesses sixteen 





* The result would almost seem to justify the remark of Lavater, that ‘*the 
morally best are the most beautiful ; the morally worst the most deformed, 
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skulls of Hindoos that completely bear out the character of this 
race, which is kind and virtuous, but timid, cunning, and 
fond of metaphors. All the skulls obtained from Egyptian 
mummies present a European development :—the arts and 
sciences were cultivated among the ancient Egyptians as 
with us. 7 

Tt has been said that all the members of a royal family in 
Africa, although black, possess Roman noses! The poet remarks 
a facial peculiarity in the Austrian ; 


“ Why boasts the Austrian lip the Austrian line ?”’ 


Compare the Laplanders and the Greeks even of our day. The 
former are stunted in form, and brutes in intellect: ‘‘ Scarce 
half made up, and tbat so lamely and unfashionably that the dogs 
bark at them.” | 

The latter have descended from a nation of sages and heroes, 
who, when the world lay in savage darkness around them, formed 
a constellation of beautiful forms and bright minds, scattering 
rays of knowledge into all space and time, and realizing in their 
own forms their boldest conception of the Godhead. 

Between twenty degrees of latitude and fifty-five, dwell the 
élite of mankind. In these climes the temperature is mild, food 
abundant, and the opportunities for bodily and mental exercise 
innumerable and uninterrupted. In the tropics a burning sun 
renders any exertion, either mental or bodily, distasteful and 
difficult; and in the frigid zones men spend half their time in 
seeking and storing food for the remaining half, which they pass 
in a state of almost torpid insensibility. Six months in the year 
do they he buried in continued darkness coiled up in a cave, 
covered with moss or with fern, and only wake into a foraging 
existence when the sun revisits their inhospitable homes. The 
gradations between these two extremes are numerous and regular, 
as are the changes of climate and of the earth's face from the pole 
to the equator; nevertheless the perpetual intermixture of one 
variety with another now in progress—the commercial intercourse 
between far distant nations and the active dispersion of informa- 
tion in all, must materially confuse and soften down effects 
derivable from external influences, and draw more to one level 
the present widely-separated descendants of Adam. 

However great the variety therefore observable in the human 
as in other races, there is no one so great as to indicate a different 
species or origin, and the genus homo may, for all ethnological 
purposes, be considered as one, and compared with other genera 
accordingly. That he is deteriorated and fallen is provable both 
by fact and argument. , ; 

He evidences no powers which, however extended, could create 
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himself. It is impossible to consider him as having existed for 
ever; therefore he was created by some other power. Now in the 
beginning he was either created perfect man or he was not; if 
imperfect, then every improvement in his nature isa new creation. 
But the history of all living things proves that each class was 
formed upon a certain model, which is much departed from when 
subjected to local influences; that the breed degenerates under 
unfavourable circumstances, and that this degeneration may be 
arrested and the higher qualities restored by removing for several 
generations those deteriorating influences. But no one willcontend 
for the possibility of eliciting attributes not inherent in the race ; 
therefore a perfect animal must embody in all fulness the whole of 
the properties of the whole class. A perfect man must evidence 
all the powers of all men. No one mental power will be stronger 
or weaker than the others, just as a Venus or an Apollo exhibits no 
part of the body more beautiful than the rest. So must the 
perfect man be in his own person capable of all that the whole 
race can do. | 

Since Adam there has only been one of whom this might be 
predicated, and itis not irreverent to suppose that it was intended 
to show forth in his humanity an example of what man may be, 
in illustration of the doctrine which taught him what he ought to 
be. Now as no man is perfect, and as God created all things 
“ good after their kind,” man has fallen ! how or when philosophy 
teacheth not, but the Bible does, and all we know of ourselves 
confirms the fact. Men differ from each other in what each has 
lost, notin anything any one has gained. The old Adam is in us 
all, but shivered and broken. 

We have now to inyestigate the moral nature of man—and to 
Dr. Gall we owe the only clear and definite description of it we 
possess. I shall not go over the ground again I so wearily trod 
in my first essay, but briefly expound his doctrine which, if found 
to be true, upsets every preceding theory and constitutes, as I 
believe, a second revelation to man. ‘The first trace of mind 
evidenced by the new-born animal would seem to be conscious- 
ness, which instantly excites volition ; muscular motion ensues, 
and then hunger. The motions of the foetus in utero are probably 
automatic, devoid of consciousness and certainly of hunger. 
Consciousness is excited through the medium of the senses, and 
in the child pain is the first evidence of it ; in animals this pain 
is not so certain. Hunger arises from within, and is an innate 
instinctive propensity of so much importance that life itself depends 
upon it. 

This desire is manifested by all animals, including man; it 
varies much in various classes; it is entirely independent of 
reason, and acts prior to it; neither the child nor the lamb is 
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aware of the necessity for eating or drinking, nor can it create 
the desire; it is an instinct, and not an intellectual faculty, 
evidently depending for its manifestation on the brain or some 
portion of it, for if you divide the nerves proceeding thence to 
the stomach, hunger is destroyed ; and as I have had 1200 pro- 
fessional opportunities of testing the organology of Gall, I un- 
hesitatingly avow my perfect belief in his doctrine. However, it 1s 
sufficient for my present purpose to treat hunger psychologically, 
deferring all craniological discussion for the present. 

Until Dr. Crook called the attention of phrenologists to the 
subject, it was thought that hunger and thirst were but simple 
modifications of the same instinct; and that alimentativeness, the 
term given to it by Gall and Spurzheim, and adopted by Combe, 
comprised all that we know of both. But when we find that the 
horse, the cow, the goat, and others, not only accurately dis 
tinguish, and invariably select those herbs only which are suited 
to their natures, and this without any teaching, but as constantly 
reject those which are unsuited to them, and this not by any 
instinct common to them all (for the cow will eat what the horse 
refuses, and so on through the whole of the herbivorous tribes) ; 
that carnivorous animals do not eat herbs, and that children 
instinctively reject some food which other children prefer, we 
must agree with him that gustativeness is a better term. But 
hence arises another difficulty: are hunger and thirst but modi- 
fications of the same faculty? If so, they should appear and 
disappear together. Whereas exactly the opposite is the fact. 
A horse will cease eating his corn until you give him drink; 
man’s hunger gives way to his thirst; what excites the one has 
no effect upon the other. He who drinks most often eats least, 
and men cast away at sea, frequently die mad from thirst long 
after their hunger has left them. There are, therefore, two pro- 
pensities common to man and brutes: the desire for food and 
the desire for drink, and, as it will hereafter be proved, there are 
two portions of the brain that manifest them. I retain both the 
terms. 

Either faculty may be abused by man, but not by any other 
animal; gluttony is the abuse of alimentativeness, epicurism of 
gustativeness. If the instincts were one, the duck and the pig 
should be as dainty as they are voracious, and the ass as yvora- 
cious as he is dainty, but this is not so. Again, the portions of 
brain manifesting them may be diseased. In bulimia, or depraved 
appetite, alimentativeness, in fever gustativeness, is affected. 

There was a French prisoner at Portsmouth who was tested 
one day by his medical attendant; he ate sixteen pounds of food 
in twelve hours, six pounds of it consisting of soap and candles. 
Birds do not seem to possess any innate power of choosing 
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proper food for themselves. The mother invariably feeds her 
offspring. The chicken will pick up gravel stones or anything, 
until its mother directs its choice by taking up that which is 
proper, clucking her little ones around her, and then dropping it 
before them. Birds do not appear to possess taste, probably 
fishes do not either, though as the smell of both is exquisite, and 
as the nasal and oral membranes are continuous, it is difficult to 
deny it to them. 

The desire to acquire is an instinct exhibited by the babe in 
the cradle who tries to grasp at everything. It is also exhibited 
by the squirrel in the forest, who gathers nuts not only for pre- 
sent food but future use, and hides them in the hollow beech- 
tree, unknowing that winter will come and pass, when, after his 
long sleep, he will wake to starve unless a store be provided. 
And the child is as eager as the squirrel to gather and to keep. 
Acquisitiyeness reasons not, neither does it perceive, it is excited 
into activity by the intellect, and should be controlled by it; 
rarely is it to be found acting alone, it runs in couples with secre- 
tiveness, which before we understand its nature we must describe. 

Secretiveness, or the desire to keep, seems a propensity as 
innate in animals and man as is the desire to gain. Its tendency 
is to conceal. It is exceedingly developed in the wolf, the fox, 
spiders, and many others of the animal kingdom. 

According to Dr. Pattison the Hindoos exhibit this propen- 
sity in a high degree in the form of cunning or duplicity. 
Wellington was famous for, and because of it; like Louis XI. of 
France, he is reported to have declared that if he thought a hair 
of his head knew his intentions, he would cut it off and wear a 
wig. As the abuse of this instinct is to lie, that is, to conceal 
the truth actively, so do very secretive people generally deceive, 
Wellington never did. He was one of the very few men who 
stood on the precipice but never fell over. His great rival, 
Napoleon, never scrupled to call black white whenever it suited 
his policy, though he was truthful enough in private life. Napo- 
leon the Third is perhaps the most secretive man that ever lived, 
and probably truthful in his domestic relations; but men act 
in a corporate or political capacity in a manner that would 
scarcely be tolerated in private:—his whole political life has 
been a lie—a successful one if you will, but still a lie; and in 
our own Parliament men at times suppress the truth to 
serve a political purpose; and in courts of justice, where the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, should be 
worshipped, men are counselled to plead not guilty when they 
are guilty; witnesses are almost invited to perjure themselves by 
being asked if they are “for the plaintiff or defendant,’ and 
a counsel hasbeen known to call God as witness to the inno- 
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cence of a murderer, when at that very moment the confession 
of the man’s guilt was in his pocket. The whole system of 
our law proceedings requires reform. John Doe and Richard 
Roe are declared to’ be creditors to some unfortunate, although 
there are no such people. Men are indicted for stealing one 
thousand pigs and five hundred sheep, when only one pig and one 
sheep are known to have been lost; and an attorney’s bill of taxed 
costs means that he may charge as much more than the law 
allows as his cupidity may suggest. Secretiveness seems to 
permeate trade—false news, false assertions—goods in shop 
windows, marked with a large Is. in ink, and a small tod. in 
pencil, are practical lies, and should be punished as such; in 
fashionable society, the “not at home,” the friendly greeting 
hiding aslanderous hate, the rouge on the face, and the falsehoods 
on the head, all evidence secretiveness as the agents, whatever other 
motive may have been the instigator—whether vanity or pride. 

Women are more secretive than men. They are brought up 
to conceal their thoughts, and falsehood is too frequently re- 
sorted to as the surest means of doing so. Maid servants are 
very commonly driven by fear to shelter themselves behind it, for 
we expect them to be perfect even though we ourselves are not, 
and bitterly condemn the errors of humanity they exhibit. Asa 
rule, the most truthful class of men I am acquainted with are 
agricultural labourers, and they are among the most independent. 

Individual cases of an extraordinary development of this 
faculty are common enough. 

Ann Ross was treated by Mr. Carmichael for what were after- 
wards found to be simulated insanity, epilepsy, asthma, and 
excruciating pains in the limbs, for which she underwent several 
operations with great fortitude, and afterwards had an arm taken 
off. The disease she had herself produced by thrusting needles 
into the limb, several of their points having been found, even 
in the bones. She was eminently pietistical, never without her 
Bible in her hand by day, and at night under her pillow. | 

I myself saw Mr. Luke at the London Hospital, cut down 
upon a needle, and extract it from the painfully sore leg of a girl, 
one of many needles so found, and which were inserted by herself. 

One boy, a liar from Hie cradle, was sent to gaol, and the 
governor offered him a reward to abstain from lying for one 
week. He answered that he would not make the atttempt, for he 
knew he should fail. 

I was consulted about a boy at Kidderminster, who would 
never give a direct reply to anything. When asked if he had been 
out or dined, or any other question, to which there could be no 
demur, about which no doubt could exist, he would say, ‘I think 
so,” “I believeI have.’ Never yes orno. COraniology disclosed 
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secretiveness, conscientiousness, and fear, as dominant features 
in his mind. I asked if he had always been truthful, and was 
informed that he had been a liar from his cradle! Having been 
convicted of his sin, he so feared now to commit himself, that 
he never risked the chance. 

It is a prudential instinct, common to animals and man, 
capable of abuse in him, but not in them. The reason why will 
appear hereafter. | 

But it is intheir combined action that these two instincts, 
acquisitiveness and secretiveness, play so important a rdle 
in the affairs of life. Under their influence men rise up 
early, and so late take rest, and eat the “bread of watch- 
fulness and care,” that they may gain and keep what their 
intellects may suggest—and it is well. But here steps in a 
moral law, that affects every mental power, but which, as far 
as I know, has been unnoticed by preceding writers, although’ 
its importance can scarcely be exaggerated. It is this, that 
whenever any of our faculties are used as ends instead of means, 
the object for which they were given is entirely defeated ; thus 
we should eat and drink to live; so surely as we live to eat and 
drink, we die. Usedas means the joint action of acquisitiveness 
and secretiveness produce industry, competence, and wealth. We 
are justified in earning our daily bread, in storing up food and 
raiment for that time when “the night cometh and no man may 
work.” The comforts, and even luxuries of life, are legitimate 
objects of exertion. Our children, our friends, the hungry and 
the naked, the wounded and the sick, are all interested in our 
success, for they have all a right to share in it, and the educa- 
tion of the young, the sustenance of the old, and, above all, the 
spread of true religion, offer to the wealthy man opportunities 
which it will peril his soul to neglect, of “lending to the Lord.” 
But so soon as man gains for the sake of gain, and keeps, because 
to hoard with him is his greatest pleasure, every object of these 
faculties is lost. The Nemesis of unholy wealth surrounds him. 
He becomes a contracted misery, a miser. He casts off his 
luxuries, denies himself his comforts, and is an enemy to his 
friends; Midas like, he turns everything he touches into gold, 
and dies starved amidst the heap. ‘‘ Oh, it is easy to be rich! it 
is only to trust nobody, to help nobody, to get everything we 
can and save everything we get, to stint ourselves and every- 
body belonging to us, to be the friend of no man, and have 
no man for our friend; to be mean, miserable, and despised, 
for some twenty or thirty years, and riches will come as surely 
as disease and death.”* Remarkable instances abound in every 
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country, have appeared in every age, illustrating the truth of 
this. 

At Eckington, Worcestershire, not many years since, there 
died, at an advanced age, Mrs. Mary Barnes, on whose premises 
there were discovered after her decease 542 gown pieces, upwards 
of 100 gowus, and a large assortment of valuable shawls. She 
usually had in her house fourteen cats, and a great number of 
rabbits. 

A female mendicant, about the same period, was taken before 
the magistrate of Amboise, France. On investigation, it appeared 
that she was the owner of a small cottage, for which she had 
paid 500f. A sum of 2600 francs in silver money, and 8000 
francs in two-sou pieces, were found hid away in closets, chests, 
baskets, and wherever she could find a hole. She had ninety 
knives, and plate, linen, and jewellery in abundance, all of which 
she had earned by gathering herbs and collecting manure from the 
roads. Queen Elizabeth is said to have had at her death 
upwards of 1000 dresses, and other goods in proportion. 

The history of old Elwes the miser is well known. How he 
gathered bones and eggshells on the high road, for broth, and 
yet could give his thousands when the whim took him. But as 
remarkable a man as any was old Daniel Dancer, of Harrow 
Weald. It is reported of him that he lived a life of abject want. 
He allowed his sister and himself one red herring and one hard 
dumpling each for dinner ; he never burnt a candle, but sometimes 
indulged in a rushlight, which he thus obtained. He carried a 
snuff-box, and begged a pinch of all he met, which he put quietly 
into his box. When full he exchanged it with the grocer for a 
rushlight. He wore haybands for stockings, and went al fresco 
whilst his one shirt dried. He was subpcenaed once to a trial at 
Aylesbury. He rode thither with a friend. On his arrival he 
told his friend to order for himself and horse whatsoever he 
would; he did so, and the charge was 15s., which Daniel cheer- 
fully paid. His own expenses amounted to twopence for some 
bread and cheese, which he eat in the stable with his horse, 
shared the water in his pail, and slept under the manger. He 
died worth 3000!. per annum. In stockings and chairs, in 
garrets and haylofts, up thatch and chimney, guineas, golden 
guineas, tumbled out by thousands; and his misery was not the 
result of early poverty, as is sometimes the case, where much 
has been suffered and much is feared, but the result of two of 
our strongest propensities, used as an end, instead of a means, 
and illustrating the moral law that governs us. 

Man is omnivorous; in common with the carnivore he has 
the power and the disposition to destroy, and rightly used destruc- 
tiveness is as proper to his nature as is benevolence, 
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That the propensity is innate, may be easily seen in children, 
who in early infancy are more cruel than cats ; that it is more in- 
tensely manifest in the carnivore than the herbivore is also evident, 
but the latter have it. The worm even will turn if trod upon, and 
the poor timid hare will bite the hand that grasps it, and fight to 
the death when it meets a rival in the field. That the instinct is 
dependent upon the brain and not the stomach, has been well 
observed by Gall, who says, “Give the teeth and claws of a tiger 
to a sheep, and you do not therewith transfer the sanguinary dis- 
position. It is not therefore hunger or thirst. which induces to 
slay. And they who examine the stomach or teeth of an animal 
to determine its class, are examining but instruments, in harmony 
it is true with the disposition, but not creating it. He calls it 
*T/instinct carnassier, penchant au meurtre.” But this is a 
mistake which Spurzheim corrected. He names it the desire to 
destroy, which appears to be a perfect definition. Nothing, how- 
ever, more clearly proves Dr. Gall’s honesty, than this and other 
mistakes. He found murderers, such as Gottefried, exhibiting a 
peculiar cranial conformation, and he named the motive power 
after its abuse, not its use. Beasts do not murder, they merely 
destroy, and yet they have it. Gottefried was executed for mur- 
dering thirteen persons, viz., both parents, two husbands, four chil- 
dren, her brother, and several acquaintances. Louis XI. of France 
was at heart a tiger. When James D’Armagnac was executed for 
treason, Louis caused his sons to be placed under the scaffold 
that their father’s blood might fall wpon their heads. Like our 
own Richard, he could smile, and murder whilst he smiled. He 
caused four thousand persons to be executed during his reign. 
That Chinese devil, Yeh, is credibly supposed to have executed 
more that seventy thousand. 

It may be said that these latter atrocities were committed under a 
cold-blooded policy, without any desire to destroy, only to remove, 
and might be equally perpetrated by the gentle and kind, as by the 
naturally savage man. Granted. Some of the most religious as 
well as most amiable men, have caused their thousands to be slain. 
Butchers need not be, and as a rule are not, cruel, but some are, 
and there is a wide difference between those who, like our own 
judges, destroy life as aduty, and those who delight in blood and 
gloat over the sufferings of others. Itis when excited that all the 
feelings stand prominently forward, clear of the ranks, and free 
from all intermixture—it is then that they can be analysed and 
defined, and from such evidence we determine destructiveness to 
be an innate primitive instinct, and not an intellectual faculty. 
The instinctive desire to defend oneself is not a modification of 
the desire to offend another. 

The bravest among all animals, including man, are generally 
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the quietest, and we distrust the courage of a passionate man, as 
much as we do his judgment. Timid animals hiss and bark, bold 
ones meet the danger as pious men pray, silently : 


“ Now shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave.”’ 


“When defending one’s life,” said Major Murray, who preserved 
his against fearful odds 1 in Northumberland Street, Strand, “ one 
must not waste one’s breath ;” bullies endeavour to intimidate the 
enemy they know they dare not oppose. But man may possess 
abundance of both bravery and cruelty and be lke the tiger, or 
he may have little of either and yield to every foe. But 
there are two kinds of courage, the one physical so called, the 
other moral; the one faces danger impulsively without considering 
means or ends, as Charles the Twelfth of Sweden did when he 
turned sharply round upon the burning shell that fell into his 
tent, and moral courage was as strikingly exhibited by him, when 
folding his arms he stood undaunted and erect until it exploded. 
His Secretary displayed neither, for he jumped out of the window. 
Metaphysicians, and especially moralists, have been altogether lost 
in their estimates of these two faculties. By some it has been 
considered that a man may be brave if he will, cowardice has been 
looked upon, not as a weakness but a crime, and to Gall we owe 
the true description of its nature. 

The North American Indian is more firm than combative; he 
counts the odds, attacks in the dark, and slays the defenceless. 
But take him prisoner, let the pride of his tribe be bound up in 
his person to the stake, and let his foes torment him with all the 
ingenuity of devils, he suffers in silence; “for the son of 
Aornooko will never complain.” | 

I have said that physical courage is excited into activity by 
danger, it operates at once and without reflection, animals have it 
to an extent as great or greater than man; but moral courage 
they have not; it is called into play by reflection, and is the result 
of calculation ; but thousands calculate and yet are not firm. Dr. 
Gall calls combativeness ‘‘ Instinct de la defense de soi-méme, et 
de sa propriété: penchant aux rixes, courage, * and gives several 
illustrations in support of these definitions. He gathered together 
a variety of characters, gave them money and wine, and obtained 
their confidence. He then noted their habits, manners, and con- 
versation, and separated the bold from the timid; this he did for 
craniological purposes, with which at present we have nothing to 
do, but it is necessary to advert to his mode of investigation, and 
reasons for it, in order to judge of the value of them. “ Dans 
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certain cas,” he says, “il est bien plus facile de découvrir l'organe 
qui determine une certaine maniére d’agir, que la qualité ou la 
faculté fondementale elle-méme. Des actions qui sont une suite 
de l'activité extraordinaire d’un organe, frappe beaucoup plus que 
la destination primitive de cet organe, et sa maniére d’agir ordinaire. 
C'est par cette raison que j'ai été dans le cas de commencer pat 
observer presques tous les organes, toutes les qualités, et toutes les 
facultés dans leur activité excessive. Lorsque les qualités et les 
facultés sont une fois reconnues comme propres et indépendantes, 
il est possible d’en inferer peu-a-peu la destination primitive d’un 
organe.”* Well, he found some of these men peaceable, some 
quarrelsome, and erroneously inferring courage from violence, he 
taught that love of quarrelling was an excited manifestation of 
combativeness,—I have already shown that it is just the reverse. 
But he instances also one of his friends as having been expelled 
from several universities as a duellist, and of another whose 
delight it was to excite the revellers at a wine shop, put out the 
lights, break the furniture, and fight pellmell in the dark, with 
chairs or anything that came to hand. He knew a young girl, 
who from her infancy was accustomed to dress herself in boy’s 
clothes, and mixing with the gamins in the street, very soon 
became the hero of a fray ; she continued the habit after she was 
married. But his chief argument is derived from its supposed 
diseased manifestations in insanity, and he cites several cases from 
Pinel of great violence both of word and deed in proof. One, of 
a religieuse at the Hospital Salpétriére, who heaped upon all 
around her every possible outrage and abuse; swearing at, and 
attempting to strike every one who approached her, tearing her 
clothes to pieces, and remaining naked. “She dared not brave 
the authority of the Governor when he was present, but abused 
him behind his back.” Another, an only son, humoured and 
spoilt, gave himself up to every caprice, attacking with audacity 
all who opposed him. Let any animal offend him and he instantly 
put it to death. He generally involved himself in a fight in any 
assembly he joined, and left it bleeding ; he was confined at length 
in the hospital of Bicétre. 

Although he declares it to be very difficult to discover the 
fundamental force of a faculty, yet he believes that “ the instinc- 
tive desire for quarrels and combats may be traced in all its 
ramifications to the instinct of self-defence or combativeness. And 
both Spurzheim and Combe endorse and adopt his opinion. But 
the very essence of combativeness is “ self-defence” not offence, 
and no exaggerated manifestation of it can alter its character ; 
destructiveness is the instinct of offence, and who does not recog- 
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nise at once in the cases quoted its legitimate although diseased 
action? And one is astonished how Gall could have fallen into 
so grave an error, and still more so that it should have remained 
undiscovered until now. But a word and a blow, and frequently 
the blow first, are so commonly associated, and the courageous man 
is always so ready to attack if no other defence of himself succeeds, 
that at first blush Gall would seem to be correct. 

But violence, whether of tongue or hand, is the essential attri- 
bute of destructiveness; from the sneer to the stab, from malice 
to murder, the gradations are short and sure, the links are per- 
fectly sound and coherent, and insanity only rivets them the faster. 
Strange that Gall should not have seen this—still more strange 
that he should have witnessed the violence committed by lunatics 
upon themselves, and attributed it all to self-defence. But howis 
it that if a brave man be attacked, he very soon quits his defensive 
for an offensive attitude? I reply that a sympathetic action 
connects the whole of the separate mental powers together, that 
the excitement of one very soon engages others, and that comba- 
tiveness cannot be aroused in any man without very soon bring- 
ing whatever amount of destructiveness he may possess into play. 
** Stand back!” he exclaims to his assailant, ‘ stand back, I don't 
want to hurt you, but shall not put up with any nonsense.” Well, 
but the opponent wont stand back ; he abuses, he strikes, and the 
brave man wards off the one and treats with contempt the other, till 
at last finding his defensive attitude useless, he steps forward and 
knocks the bully down, with some such remarkas, ‘‘ Well, you would 
have it, and now you've got it! Another time you'll leave peaceable 
men alone.” In fact, the two instincts are very good friends, and 
very ready to assist each other. A bold savage attacks openly, 
a timid one cunningly. The combined action of one or more of 
the mental powers constitutes the various characters observable 
among men. And when we know that they vary among them- 
selves both in strength and activity, the actions of men are as 
many motived and as interminable as are the changes from a peal 
of many bells. Moral courage has been supposed to be but 
another term for firmness, which Combe denies to animals because 
they have no moral sentiments, and because it has always attracted 
the attention of psychologists, when exhibited in defence of some 
moral principle ; but it is a misnomer altogether, itis as strikingly 
displayed by the murderer as the martyr. Thurtell, who was ex- 
ecuted at Hertford for the murder of Weare, one of the most cold- 
blooded upon record, exclaimed, “‘ Now I will show them how a . 
brave man can die!” and neither blanched in cheek nor shook in 
limb. It is still more flagrantly wrong to call it firmness, and 
deny it to animals. I think it is clearly demonstrable that there , 
is no such a primitive faculty as firmness, consequently no organ 
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of the brain to manifest it; and up to this time I have erred, as 
well as all other phrenologists, in believing that there was. 

How is it attempted to be proved? listen to Gall! He says 
that “the character of man depends much more upon the senti- 
ments than the faculties. A feeble and indecisive man and a 
man of firm character are equally ignorant; the first, because 
he floats from one project to another; the second, because he 
persists determinately in the path he has taken :’* and he cites 
Cicero as an instance of wavering uncertainty, and Cato of 
fixedness of purpose. Of the latter, he relates that Pompedius | 
demanded of him, when a child, that he should be reconciled to 
his uncle. ‘The boy was silent, but showed by a look and an air 
of dissatisfaction that he wished not to do what was demanded 
of him. Pompedius insisted, and taking him in his arms, carried 
him to the window, threatening to throw him out if he persisted in 
his refusal. But fear had no effect upon him. He would die rather 
than submit to his enemy.t Children generally may be divided 
into two classes—those who yield, and those who do not. Men 
differ in a similar manner. The vacillating man is not to be 
depended upon, either by himself or others; the unswerving man 
is to be depended upon by all. ‘Tu ne cede malis,” is his device ; 
menaces and danger only make him more firm; of such it may 
be said, “Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruine.’ 
“Take any form but that, and my firm nerves shall never tremble,’ 
says Shakespeare; and Scott illustrates it in the character of 
James Fitz-James— 


“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm basis, soon as I.”’ 


But who does not perceive that in all these and similar 
instances there have been intellectual faculties at work, and 
many sentiments aroused. Conscientiousness, love of approba- 
tion, pride, courage, with many more, are excited and combined, 
and each for itself will never yield. 

The lower animal instincts are equally obstinate. Children 
will look you in the face and lie, and no punishment will some- 
times elicit the truth. I knew a girl who stole some small thing, 
and when taxed with it, and even promised forgiveness, declared 
and persisted that she had never seen it, although it was in her 
clenched hand all the time. Animuls are even more firm than 
men. ‘Try to take a horse from a stable on fire, and he will die 
‘first. The obstinacy of fear is scarcely excelled by that of con- 
scientiousness. Self-esteem seldom gives up—veneration rarely 
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—ignorance never; and the firmness of a brute always exceeds 
that of man. Try to drive a pig, try to urge a donkey or a 
mule the way he would not go; with what firmness a bull-dog 
keeps his hold, how pertinacious in his attempts to escape 1s_ 
Edmond’s hyena, how consistent, how certain, are all the actions 
of animals, and yet forsooth they are said to have no firmness! 
The truth is, that there are two kinds of firmness, as there are 
of courage—the one consists in an excitement and persistent 

action of any of the lower faculties, and is common to animals 
‘and man; the other is the result of thought, and involves prin- 
ciple; it is the determination of the whole mind upon the whole 
matter, and should be called will, only that animals have a will, 
but have not this. Moral courage is not its proper designation, 
because a man’s social and selfish feelings have all a voice in the 
matter as well as his moral sentiments; a mother’s love for her 
child will produce an amount of firmness not to be quelled by 
man; decision is a better term, because it presupposes nothing, 
but describes the fact. The firmest men are those nearest allied 
to the brute, they are firm by impulse, and it is oftener called 
into play; fear is the only thing that checks them, and that of 
course only in proportion to its amount. 

The most vacillating men are those endowed with the largest 
intellect and the higher moral sentiments. They must canvass 
a proposition in all its bearings before they decide, and consult 
the divinities of their nature before they act. But this once 
done and their minds made up, “‘ quod si celum ruat,” they are 
immoveable as the earth. The firmness of an Indian arises from 
his pride, of a religious man from his creed, of a conscientious 
man from his sense of right, but these are all antagonized, 
and in proportion to his doubt is the wise man’s indecision. 
Lord Eldon doubted, and decided not; Lord Brougham has 
wandered through every phase of science—I had almost said 
of politics. But the merely animal man, the unreflecting man, 
wavers not. George the Third was an instance of the latter, 
thousands upon thousands of the former. Cranmer only evinced 
firmness in his death, he had been lamentably deficient of it until 
then. Women are more firm than men, first, because they are 
more secretive, and secondly, because they have been hitherto 
less cultivated. Men who have mastered any subject whatever, 
who have confidence in themselves, and who are not swayed by 
vanity, nor passion, nor prejudice, nor fear, are firm as rocks. 
Wellington was one of these, and perhaps Napoleon III. is 
another. 

Fear has been well called the master passion of the mind. It 
is common to all sentient beings, but very differently manifested 
in each: timid as a dove or a hare is a household phrase, bold as 
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a lion is equally so, but the absence of fear does not produce 
courage, though it contributes to presence of mind, and the 
absence of courage does not produce fear, though it leaves it un- 
antagonized. Gall attributes to fear properties belonging to secre- 
tiveness and conscientiousness; he calls it “ circonspection, 
prevoyance, and cites two illustrations; the one a prelate who 
hesitated so much that it was painful to listen to him, the other 
a councillor of state, who, from his eternal irresolutions, obtained 
the name of Cacadubio. And Combe, following up the idea, has 
named it cautiousness. That it is a primitive faculty there can be no 
doubt; if there be a single mental manifestation reduced to its 
root thisis the one. It is entirely independent of intellect, or 
of health, or age, or sex. It varies in amount in animals of the 
same species almost as greatly as in different races. It has 
dwelt in palaces surrounded with guards, and been almost absent 
on the rocking mast where the sea-boy slept. It has hunted a 
Louis XI., a James I., an Aristippus, and a Paul, from chamber 
to chamber in the vain hope of repose, and allows not the miser 
to rest away from his hoard. Itis not judgment nor prudence nor 
foresight, still less is it caution, though it may produce it. To fear 
coming evil just enough to arrest the career and enlist the intellect 
of those who are rushing headlong into it, allows other instincts to 
come into play. But when excited beyond this, when obeyed as the 
end instead of the means, fear produces the greatest possible im- 
prudence and incautiousness. 

Under its unbridled influence the suicide “‘ rushes into the arms 
of death to avoid the terrors of his countenance.’* Shrieking 
women and timorous men snatch the reins from the driver’s hand 
when the horse runs off, upset lurching boats by rushing to the 
toppling side, “et corde et genibus trement” before the infu- 
riated bull, and fall headlong from the cliff a bold man folds 
his arms upon in safety. 

If fear and cautiousness were synonyms, the increase of one 
would be the increase of the other, whereas, beyond a certain 
point, where fear shakes itself loose from its neighbours, it para- 
lyses and destroys. 

These constitute as far as I yet know the selfish propensities 
common to animals as well as man. ‘They are given for his 
self-preservation, and are as capable of their fullest action in the 
wilderness, away from all human beings, as in the crowded haunts 
of men. Robinson Crusoe exhibited them as well before Friday 
joined him as afterwards. He ate and drank, destroyed fish and 
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birds and beasts for food. He acquired and secreted with a 
squirrel’s instinct and with human caution. He trembled at the 
print of the savage foot in the sand, then shot its owner; and he 
exhibited as much moral courage as physical during his whole 
career. 

Except in-monomania these instincts rarely act alone, and even 
then their independence is of short duration. But it is curious 
to witness the result of their combined action, and to trace the 
several motives by which an animal is impelled. I remember 
walking in Belfast when an urchin from a hovel threw a stone at 
two dogs leisurely walking on before me. ‘The one was a bull- 
dog, the other a spaniel. The stone passed between them. The 
spaniel yelped and fled, the bull-dog turned short round on his 
hind legs as on a pivot, and seeing no one but me (for the boy 
had concealed himself), uttered a most menacing growl, as much 
as to say, “ Don’t do that again ! my combativeness is always up, 
my destructiveness is easily aroused.” I stopped short, and 
almost cried, “It wasn't I,” but I was silent, and after another 
growl he turned and went on his way, only more slowly than 
before. ‘The spaniel ran some twenty yards and stopped, then 
taking courage from his friend came rushing back open-mouthed 
and noisy, and would have torn me to pieces if he had dared. 
The animals went their way, the bull-dog every now and then 
checking my advance by a retrospective look and snarl, until they 
reached their turning home, when he stopped, and looked, and 
growled again, then left me in peace. There are other instincts 
common to animals and man, but they come not within this cate- 
gory. 

Before, however, parting from these, one or two points require 
notice. The retributive law already noticed attends their abuse. 
Combative men provoke offence, and are not always strong enough 
to defend themselves. A destructive man, whose hand is raised 
against every one, will find every one’s hand raised against him ; 
and “‘ whoso would save his life shall lose it.”. There is nothing 
so fatal as terror; and the obstinate man is always kicked to the 
wall by those who have the power to do it. 

If the above faculties constituted a man’s whole affective mind, 
he would be a serpent. The devil is a personification of them; 
-he goes about seeking whom he may devour. He seeks to 
acquire the souls of men, he is the father of lies, his obsti- 
nacy is indomitable, he defies the Omnipotent, but he believes 
and trembles. 

I have said that animals cannot abuse these or any other of 
their mental powers. But it would appear that the cat does when 
she torments a mouse. Unnecessary pain seems not to emanate 
from Divine beneficence, and unnecessary pain is uniformly in- 
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flicted by the cat. But I apprehend that man does this. It 
may almost be said of him, “non tetigit quod non damnavit ;” and 
to its domestication may the cat's apparent cruelty be traced. 
in the wilderness the animal destroys for food, but in our houses 
we feed it, even to repletion, and although this tames much, it 
leaves destructiveness a leading and unsatisfied instinct, which 
now and then delights to enjoy itself. So when a cat catches a 
mouse, as it is not hungry, it just gives the prey a loving bite and 
lets it go, secretly watching from the corner of the eye, and spring- 
ing upon it with a joyous bound when just about to escape, the 
animal has caught the mouse a second time, which is, with it, equi- 
valent to a second mouse, and so enjoyment is prolonged and 
multiplied by the captive’s agonies. The butcher indulges his 
acquisitiveness in a similar manner, when he tosses the hansel 
shilling in the air and catches it in its fall. 

The miser hides his money that he may reacquire it every time 
he steals to his chest in the dead of the night, and opening the 
lid looks down with joy upon the treasure which every day and 
every night is lost and found, arousing modified feelings such 
as would in a greater intensity hail the advent of a really new 
and sudden acquisition of wealth. These instincts exist in diffe- 
rent degrees in the same individual. A man may be timid yet 
brave, ferocious yet benevolent, truthful yet deceitful, but the 
intellect and higher feelings direct and develop these emotions, 
or are directed by them. We defer, however, any further remarks 
upon this point. 


ArT. IIJ.—PERIODICITY.* 


We learn from the early English metrical romances relating to 
King Arthur, that Sir Gawain, one of the most redoubted of the 
valiant knights of the Round Table, possessed (thanks to a saintly 
benediction) a very peculiar privilege. A man of mighty thews 
and sinews,his strength at all times surpassed that of common men, 
but it was subject to considerable oscillations, depending upon 
the diurnal progress of the sun. ‘Thus from overtime, that is to 
say, nine o'clock in the morning, until noon, Sir Gawain’s mus- 
cular powers were doubled ; from thence until three o clock in 
the afternoon they relapsed into their ordinary state ; from three 
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until evensong they were again doubled; after which this 
preternatural accession of strength once more subsided until day- 
break. 

Remarkable as this phenomenon might at the first aspect 
appear, it holds but a very modest rank among the many marvels 
which distinguished the epoch of knight-errantry. Rarely did 
the supernatural in that mythical period condescend to ally itself 
so closely with the natural. Swords tempered in no earthly fires 
and of irresistible edge (witness the Escalibore of King Arthur, and 
the Aroundight of Sir Lancelot), mystic rings, which shielded the 
possessor from enchantment, and from danger by fire and by water, 
impenetrable armour, and magical cantrips of sundry descriptions, 
were the aids by which heroic distinction was chiefly acquired 
among Sir Gawain’s compeers; but his own marvellous powers 
were brought about by the simple exaggeration of a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

That the harmonious and periodical changes observed in the 
position of the sun and other heavenly bodies to the earth, were 
intimately reflected in man as well as in the varied phenomena 
occurring on the surface of the globe, was a belief entertained 
from the remotest period of which we have any definite account. 
It has been handed down to us, indeed, as a necessary assumption 
from matters of ordinary observation. Night and morning, the 
progress of the months, the succession of seasons, and the revolu- 
tions of the moon, on the one hand ; and on the other, the diurnal 
occurrence in man of sleeping and waking, of fatigue and renova- 
tion, of appetites and wants, the greater liability to certain diseases 
at certain seasons, and the menstrual flux in woman, formed a 
wide foundation on which to build the assumption that the 
periodical changes going on in the human frame were closely 
linked to the periodical changes in the position of the heavenly 
bodies to the earth, and among themselves. Broadly stated, this 
assumption is simply a truism; and if we permit ourselves to 
laugh at the extravagancies into which it often led the philo- 
sophers and physicians of the early and middle ages, in their 
attempts to trace the connexion between every variation in man’s 
state and condition with the changes observed in the position of 
the sun and the moon, the stars and the planets, let us also take 
shame to ourselves that modern science has hitherto done so 
little to follow out the consequences of the great truth which lies 
ander the assumption. 

Truly it was a pleasant conceit that the whole history of man 
from the cradle to the grave was figured within the narrow bounds 
ofa single day. In the morning he arises flushed with renovated 
vigour—at mid-day his powers culminate—in the evening his 
matured forces wane—and in the night he gladly seeks repose for 
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his wearied frame in sleep. The morning thus reflects the 
periods of youth and joy, of sanguine vigour (the blood pre- 
dominating), and of spring; mid-day represents virile age, the 
epoch of ardent passions (the bile predominating), and summer ; 
the evening, maturity and sadness (the atrabilious period), 
autumn; and night, old age and the first infancy, (the time of 
cold and moist humours, pitwita,) winter. Moreover, from 
infancy to old age, the liability of different parts of the body to 
disease differs, and increases in a definite order as years advance, 
proceeding from above downwards. Thus, during infancy the 
head is most subject to disease, in adolescence the neck and chest, 
in manhood the stomach, liver, and associated viscera, and in old 
age, the urinary organs, and heemorrhoidal veins. As a consequence, 
the invasion and exacerbations of the diseases of different parts 
of the body are most apt to occur during those periods of the day 
which are the counterparts of the epochs of life to which the 
maladies are most peculiar. ) 

Fanciful as these conceits may be, there is nevertheless beneath 
them a sound kernel, which has not yet been fully extracted. 
Observation has abundantly shown that the inception, exacerba- 
tions, and terminations of many diseases do not occur indifferently 
at any period of the day. 

Physicians in the past century, as well as those of a more remote 
date, gave somewhat more attention to the periodical phenomena 
of disease than we are accustomed to do at the present day ; and 
it may not be amiss, in illustration of a much neglected subject, 
to quote, in part, Virey’s admirable (but not generally accessible) 
summary,* at the beginning of the present century, of the results 
of observation on the influence of the diurnal revolution of the 
earth upon maladies. 


“et us transport ourselves,” he writes, “to the sad asylums of 
human infirmities. If their vaults repeat unceasingly the groans of 
the sick, yet the pangs of the sufferers are not constantly the same at 
all hours, aud death walks among their ranks with unequal steps day 
and night. 

Morning [3 am.togam.]. Itis known that the majority of 
diseases undergo a remission in the morning, according to the axiom, 
levato sole, levatur morbus (Bayer, Adag. medicin. centur. Franctfort, 
1718, in 8vo), from the effect of the reparation produced by sleep. 
This remission is such in mucous fevers, intermittents especially, 
tertians and double tertians, that individuals in agony during the entire 
night will rise with the sun in the morning and recover sufficient 
vigour to go about (Rammazzini, Constit. epid. mutin., art. x. Operum, 
p. 126, edit. Genév., 1717, in 4t0). Moreover, the insensible perspi- 
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ration, then more abundant, generally solaces many. Thus the oppres- 
sion of the dropsical and cedema of the legs become less ; and hectic fever 
ceases at this epoch alone of the nyctemeron [the twenty-four hours of 
night and day]. The functions of the nervous system being re-invigo- 
rated by the night’s rest, a remission in nearly all spasmodic diseases 
is induced. The majority of inflammatory disorders of the mucous 
membranes, such as catarrhs and croup, also abate. Finally, there are 
few affections with an evening exacerbation which have not an inter- 
mission during the morning. The progress also of the majority of 
asthenic disorders is then moderated, on account of the greater vigour of 
the organization at this epoch. 

“But this matutinal vigour becomes the source of invasion, and of 
the paroxysms of many sthenic affections. For example, angiotenic 
(synochal) fever has an early morning invasion (Pinel, Nosog., tom.1., 
p. 29, edit. iv.); the eruptions of the exanthemata ordinarily appear 
at this epoch, particularly among children; quinsey (which has an 
evening exacerbation) attacks at this time ; the accession of bilious or 
gastric fever, remittent or intermittent, whether following the quoti- 
dian, tertian, or double tertian type, or being erratic, always occurs 
before mid-day. In the so-called putrid fevers, the adynamia often 
manifests itself in the morning. The colliquative sweats of the 
phthisical, and hysterical swellings, increase also at this period (Syden- 
ham, Dissert. epist., p. 41; Raulin, Malad. vapor. p. 221), and worms 
torment then, doubtless on account of the intestines being empty ; 
from this cause also happens pyrosis or soda. In the morning 
ophthalmic inflammations appear more acute, and the hemoptysis of 
young men is commonly manifested. In general inflammatory affections 
of the throat, vernal fevers, quotidian or tertian, simple synochal fevers, 
and many other plethoric maladies of spring and youth, tend evidently 
to show themselves and become aggravated in the first hours of the day. 
These are moreover, for the most part, affections of the parts above the 
diaphragm. 

In malignant or ataxic fevers, particularly typhus, there are two 
exacerbations in the day; but that of the morning is more violent 
than that of the evening, as Hufeland remarked. Wounds also, 
gangrenous ulcers, carcinomatous affections, and highly inflamed 
phlegmons, undergo an augmentation of heat, pain, and tension at 
sunrise. ; 

Mid-day [9 a.m. to 3 p.m.]. In proportion as the sun approaches the 
zenith, bilious affections, and strong nervous emotions in mania and 
hydrophobia, grow worse ; Sauvages has termed one of these affections, 
which occurs only during the day and disappears at night, solar mania 
(see also Hph. nat. cur., dec. iii., obs. 32, an. ili.). This author (Wosolog., 
art. demonomania hysterica) cites moreover a female who began to act 
extravagantly precisely at one hour after noon, although they endea- 
voured to deceive her as to time. Phrenetics become excited in an 
especial manner towards two or three of the afternoon, and are afflicted 
with remarkable trembling and exacerbations (Pinel, Nosog., tom. iv., 
p- 306, ed. iv.). Musgrave records an acute arthritic cephalic affection 
which recurred every day at noon, and Sauvages notes an analogous 
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example. Ordinarily the eruptive fever of discrete small-pox appears 
about the same hour. Coma vigil, typhomania (dem el muya of the 
Kgyptians), calenture, the violent delirium of malignant remittent fevers 
of hot countries, yellow fever, tetanus and trismus, erysipelas, coups de 
soleil, manifest themselves much more frequently i in the heat of the 
day than at other times—sometimes also they show themselves before 
noon (Romans, Natural History of Florida, p.247). Cholera morbus, 
the spasmodic vomitings in the neuroses of digestion (Pinel, Wosogr., 
lil., p.202), undergo their exacerbations towards noon, as well as colics, 
volvulus, and many gastric tertian fevers, &c. Lastly hepatitis, 
gastritis, the bilious diarrhceas of spring, among men of an irritable 
complexion, are more particularly augmented towards the middle of 
the day. Active hemorrhages also come in the meridian heat. 
“ Hvening. Fernel (Liber de abditis morborum causis) had remarked 
that all quartan fevers recur solely in the evening, as the sanguine 
quotidians at sunrise, and the tertians towards noon. But it is towards 
evening that in an especial manner the paroxysms of a host of maladies 
multiply. All those of a catarrhal character; the heavy pains of 
phlegmons, of inflammations, of the organs of animal life or of relation, 
increase astonishly in the evening, without doubt from the weakening 
of the exterior life; also cephalalgias or migraines angment much then, 
and comatose affections, and apoplexies not foudroyant rarely occur but 
in the evening or the night; paralytic affections, lethargy, tremors, 
syncope, the unaccustomed emotions of hypochondriasis and of hysteria, 
low nervous fevers, the oppression of dropsy, the swelling of cedemas, 
articular pains, facial and femoro- ‘popliteal neuralgia (sciatica), neces- 
sarily become aggravated by this weakening of the sensitive life. An 
intermittent febrile hemiplegia has been seen to commence at four in 
the evening and cease at six in the morning (Torti, De febribus, ¢. iv., 
p. 227), cured by quinquina; a periodical cough at seven in the evening 
stopped by means of opium (Darwin, Zoonom., tom. il., sect. 36). It 
is in the evening more especially that suppurative fever in the wounded 
is set up; and jactitation and inquietude are peculiar to a multitude 
of nervous lesions at this epoch. When hemorrhages (epistaxis, 
hemorrhoids, &c.) supervene at this time, they are nearly always the 
result of a spasm, which without doubt also causes that insupportable 
sabes pe suffered by the A ala when they have a vomica. eae 





and elias affections (les dartres), and chilblains are likewise more 
troublesome in the evening, and it would be easy to multiply examples 
of these vespertine exacerbations. 

“ We might think that the light of the day, the work of the senses, 
the reception of new chyle into the blood in consequence of the nutri- 
ment taken, the irritation even of remedies, would dispose the economy 
in the evening to this general movement of exacerbation ; nevertheless, 
although we may sleep all day, and follow an exact diet, hectic fever 
recurs not the less at its accustomed hour. On the other hand, we 
observe affections of the throat and some other morning affections 
become dissipated in the evening. 

“Asa rule, affections of the organs beneath the diaphragm, among 
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men of mature age, as, for example, of the urinary passages, hemor- 
rhoids, arthritis, melancholy, dysentery, engorgements of the viscera, 
the spleen, and of the mesentery, obscure chronic maladies in the 
hypogastrium, as in a cavern of ills, are particularly aggravated at this 
period of the day, as during the autumn (Hippocr. Aphor., sect. iii., 
§ 23, et lib. iv. Epidemior. Quale est ad vesperam exacerbari, ita et 
in omni morbo). 

“ Night. Already many observers (see Recueil de Mem.cowronnés par 
la Société méd. de Bruselles, 1806, 8vo, Mem. de Laprade, sur Vin- 
Jtuence de la nuit, de Moricheau Beauchamp, 1808 ; 7 Hssai de Ch. J. EH. 
Guillaumod, Paris, 1812, 4to, and many others) have directed attention 
to the effects of the night upon man healthy and ill; but they have 
not considered, as seems to me, either the nocturnal epochs, or the general 
revolution. They comprehend rightly that sthenic affections, 
increasing during the day, undergo a remission from the nocturnal 
cold, obscurity, and humidity; and that, on the contrary, maladies 
which are better during the day, as fevers, mucous phlegmasie, catarrhs, 
anging, croup, affections of the lymphatic system, dropsy, cachexy, 
asthenic and adynamic maladies, and paralytic affections in general, will 
become aggravated in the night. ‘There are occasionally particular 
states of our organs at divers hours. M. Humboldt cites (Huper. sur 
Pirritabilité des muscles et des fibres nerveuses, t. ti., p. 185) a 
countess of Madrid, who lost her voice at sunset and recovered it 
at sunrise. ‘This peculiar paralysis of the recurrent nerves of the 
eighth pair disappeared in the climate of Naples, and reappeared in 
that of Rome. Other nocturnal paralyses, as well as deliriums and a 
vertigo, have been recorded (Eph. nat. cur., dec. i., art. iv., p. 63) at 
the same epoch. This gives colour to the case related by Aristotle 
(De mirabil. auscult.) of an innkeeper at Tarentum, who was very 
rational during the day, but who always became mad at nightfall. 
Hemeralopic individuals undergo also then very sensibly that singular 
collapse which prevents them seeing, whilst nyctalops, on the contrary, 
see better by a feeble light. In like manner catalepsy has been noted as 
to occur during the day, but to pass away at night (Sauvag. WVosol. 
catochus diurnus), and certain cephalalgias to commence, others to cease 
at these epochs. .. .” 


Without insisting upon the absolute correctness of several of 
the observations summed up by Virey, it may safely be assumed 
that the variations observed in the vital functions of man in 
health, contemporaneously with the diurnal revolutions of the 
earth, play some part, more or less important, in the phenomena 
of disease. But while many diseases thus manifest certain 
periodical changes seemingly relative to the diurnal position of 
the earth to the sun, many also manifest a peculiar periodicity 
which, so far as time of recurrence is concerned, has no apparent 
counterpart in the healthy state of the system, and no connexion 
with the periodical changes going on, either in celestial or 
telluric phenomena. The periodical variations observed in 
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disease, indeed, are compounded of two very different classes of 
phenomena, the one of which appertains to changes external to 
the economy, the other to changes seemingly peculiar to the 
economy itself. 

The writings of Hippocrates are still best referred to in illus- 
tration of this last proposition. He asserts that the period of 
recovery and death in fever is not an indefinite one. Fevers, he 
states, tend to a “crisis” on certain days. Thus, the mildest 
class of fevers, and those originating with the most favourable 
symptoms, cease on the fourth day, or earlier; the most malig- 
nant, and those setting in with the most dangerous symptoms, 
prove fatal within the same period. The second class, as_ to 
violence, is protracted to the seventh day, the third to the 
eleventh, the fourth to the fourteenth, the fifth to the seventeenth, 
and the sixth to the twentieth. “Thus these periods, from the 
most acute disease, ascend by fours up to twenty. But [and 
this observation is of some significance, as we shall see presently | 
none of these can be truly calculated by whole days, for neither 
the year nor the months can be numbered by entire days.” And 
then he points out periods, “ according to the same progression,” 
of thirty-four, forty, and of sixty days. ‘‘ In the commencement 
of these,” he says, “it is very difficult to determine those which 
will come to a crisis after a long interval; for these beginnings 
are very similar, but one should pay attention from the first 
day, and observe further at every additional tetrad, and then 
one cannot miss seeing how the disease will terminate. ‘The 
constitution of quartans is in the same order.”* 

Elsewhere he instructs us that ‘‘ young people for the most 
part have a crisis in their complaints; some in forty days, some 
in seven months, some in seven years. t+ 

Further, he fully recognises that many maladies are mainly 
dependent for their occurrence upon the changes of the seasons, 
_ and he inculcates the importance of the physician studying the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and the progression of the 
seasons, so that he may be able to foresee what maladies are 
most liable to occur, and so be best prepared to fortify the health 
against them. ‘‘ Whoever,” he writes, ‘“‘ wishes to investigate 
medicine properly, should proceed thus: in the first place to 
consider the seasons of the year, and what effect each of them 
produces, for they are not at all alike, but differ much from 
themselves in regard to their changes.” And again :—“ For 
knowing the changes of the seasons, the risings and settings of 
the stars, how each of them takes place, he will be able to know 
beforehand what sort of a year is going to ensue. Having made 
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these investigations, and knowing beforehand the seasons, such 
a one must be acquainted with each particular, and must succeed 
in the preservation of health, and be by no means unsuccessful 
in the practice of bis art. And if it shall be thought that these 
things belong rather to meteorology, it will be admitted, on 
second thoughts, that astronomy contributes not a httle, but a_ 
very great deal, indeed, to medicine.” 

It is well to bear in mind that the ancients distinguished the 
four seasons of the year astronomically, and that Hippocrates 
is not to be looked upon as wishing—in the fashion of the physi- 
cians of a less remote age—to make “the constellations prompt,” 
or “ the infant stars confess.” Thus, winter began at the setting 
of the Pleiades, and continued to the vernal equinox; spring at 
the vernal equinox, and ended at the rising of the Pleiades ; 
summer at the rising of the Pleiades, and ended at the rising of 
Arcturus; autumn at the rising of Arcturus, and ended at the 
setting of the Pleiades—the rising and setting of the stars being 
always understood of what astronomers call the heliacal rising 
or setting, 2.¢., when a star rises or sets with the sun. 

The doctrine of critical days would almost seem to have been 
placed, by the majority of modern physicians (so little is it now 
heeded) in the same category as the quondam popular, and at 
one time professional, belief in lucky and unlucky days. The 
time was when the apothecary stayed for ‘choise dayes or 
houres,” in gathering his herbs and other simples “ for the making 
of drougs and receipts ;” and when the physician took heed to 
certain “ perillous dayes” in each month, when prescribing for 
his patient. 

Authorities differ very widely as to the actual days which are 
perilous. The Book of Knowledge, and a monkish rhyme 
of the time of Henry VI. or Edward IV., quoted by Aubrey,* 
point out only two days in each month; but a calendar, pre- 
fixed to Grafton’s Manual or Abridgment of his Chronicle, 1565, 
is much more liberal. In this instance, the unlucky days are 
given upon the authority of astronomers, and they are as follows : 
January, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 15, 14, 29, very unlucky. February, 
20, 27, 28, unlucky ; 8, 10, 17, very unlucky. March, 16, 17, 
20, very unlucky. April, 7, 8, 10, 20, unlucky; 16, 21, very 
unlucky. May, 3, 6, unlucky; 7, 15, 20, very unlucky. June, 
10, 22, unlucky; 4, 8, very unlucky. July, 15, 21, very un- 
lucky. August, 1, 29, 30, unlucky; 19, 20, very unlucky. 
September, 2, 4, 21, 23. unlucky; 6, 7, very unlucky. October, 
4, 16, 24, unlucky ; 6, very unlucky. Movember, 5, 6, 29, 30, 
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unlucky ; 15, 20, very unlucky. December, 15, 22, unlucky; 6, 
7, 9, very unlucky.* 

The Book of Knowledge further tells us that in the change 
of every moon there are two days in which “ whatsoever is begun, 
late or never, it shall come to no good end, and the dayes be 
full perilous for many things.” From the same source we also 
learn that astronomers say that six days, to wit, January 3rd, 
Apmil 3oth, July 1st, October 2nd, and December 31st, are perilous 
of death, and on those days men are forbidden to let blood or 
take any drink. These six days, we are further instructed, 
ought to be kept with great diligence, but particularly the 30th 
of April, 1st of August, and 31st of December, all the veins 
being at that time full. ‘“ For then, whether man or beast 
be knit in them, within seven days, or certainly within fourteen 
days, he shall die. And if they take any drinks within fifteene 
dayes, they shall die; and if they eat any goose in these three 
dayes, within forty days they shall die ; and if any child be born 
in these three latter dayes, they shall die a wicked death. Astro- 
nomers and astrologers say, that in the beginning of March, 
the seventh night or fourteenth day, let thee bloud of the right 
arm; and in the beginning of April, the eleventh day, of the 
left arm; and in the end of May, third or fifth day, on whether 
arm thou wilt ; and thus of all that year, thou shalt orderly be 
kept from the fever, the falling gout, the sister gout, and losse 
of thy sight.” 

But the astrological notion of critical days in health is not to be 
confounded with the Hippocratic notion of critical days in disease. 
The former was chiefly a fiction of the imagination, (not entirely, 
as we shall have occasion to see), the latter was the enduring result 
of sound observation. ‘The wit and mind of man,” says Bacon, 
“ifit work upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures 
of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited thereby ; 
but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it 
is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning [say vain 
conceits in the present instance], admirable for the fineness [say 
quaintness, as to the subject in hand] of thread and work, but 
of no substance of profile.” 

The doctrine of critical days, uotwithstanding the important 
truth which underlies it, holds but a very insignificant place in 
modern systems of physic. This would seem chiefly to arise 
from an erroneous idea that it is of limited application to the 
phenomena of disease. One source of misapprehension has 
probably arisen from the neglect of the fact pomted out by 
Galen, that crises may happen on all days, but that they are 
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most common on certain days. Another source of misapprehen- 
sion may perhaps be traced to a want of sufficient care in observ- 
ing, or opportunity for watching minutely, the progress of a 
disease. 


“We must confess,” writes Van Swietan * (and his observations are 
confirmed by Cullen), “that physicians do not always use that dili- 
gence in the observation of diseases, which we find in the accounts 
given us by the ancients. They carefully remarked each change which 
appeared every day of the disease; and by that means found out the 
manner in which nature cured diseases, following precisely in her foot- 
steps. But who is there that will devote so much of their time to 
such a tedious observation in each disease? They who have the best 
opportunities of inquiring into this matter by an ample practice, are 
often oppressed with such numbers of the sick, that 16 is impossible 
for them to attend to every circumstance. ‘There are also a great 
many physicians who, after noting some observations, and not finding 
them agree immediately with what has been said on the crisis and 
critical days, with their indices, by the ancients, altogether neglect 
them for the future; and believe that, at least in these climates, they 
are of no use. Though very sensible of my own weakness, and there- 
fore persuaded that my testimony can avail little to so weighty a 
matter; yet I will venture to declare what in my practice I have 
observed in diseases, with regard to the present subject. 

“In the treatment of acute diseases more especially, not trusting to 
my memory, I used to write down before the patient everything that 
I could observe each day through the whole course of the disease; and 
after returning home, it was my practice to reduce them into order. 
In this manner have I prepared for wnyself some hundreds of acute cases 
through every stage of the disease, remarking at the same time what 
I had ordered the patient either in way of diet or medicine. I was 
pleased with this labour, because I could by this means best discover 
the errors committed in the cure of diseases, and avoid them for the 
future; and also because I did not dare to call in the advice of our 
great professor, which I so often found necessary, if I had not an 
accurate knowledge of disease. For the incomparable Boerhaave, who 
knew how to frequently exercise a stumbling scholar in more difficult 
matters, would yet resent with a severe countenance the want of so 
easy and essential a thing as due attention in a matter which 
regarded life. 

“But when I afterwards compared the maxims of Hippocrates and 
Galen with what I had thus observed in diseases, I with great pleasure 
saw the truth of what they pronounced ; and I perceived that the chief 
fault’ lay in our being so forward to make the ancient physicians wiser 
and presage more than they intended.” 


Cullen hit the true key of the subject of critical days when 
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he pointed out that the tendency of continued fevers to terminate 
at certain periods of their course was probably connected with a 
general disposition of the animal economy to periodical move- 
ments; remarking also that from the universality of tertian and 
quartan periods in intermittent fevers, it could not be doubted 
that there was a proclivity in the economy to observe periods 
of these types. Many years elapsed, however, before these clear- 
sighted observations bore fruit. 

“Galen sought to connect the critical days with the changes of 
the moon, and Dr. Balfour, in our own day, believed that he had 
demonstrated the reality of this connexion. It is not necessary 
that we should do more than allude here to the long debated 
question of the influence exercised by the moon in determining 
certain periodical phenomena in man. 

It is sufficient also to mention briefly the influence of the 
seasons upon disease. ‘“‘ All diseases,” says Hippocrates, occur 
at all seasons of the year, but certain of them are most apt to 
occur and be exacerbated at certain seasons.’* 

The septenary periods of crisis noted by Hippocrates, were 
probably derived more from an application of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers to the phenomena of disease, than from 
actual observation. ‘To this source is doubtless to be assigned 
some of the inconsistencies in his mode of stating the doctrine 
of critical days in different passages of his writings. Not that 
the doctrine of septenaries altogether lacked confirmation from 
actual observation, whether applied to the study of disease or 
health. This was far from being the case. Forexample, Hippo- 
crates pointed out that such complaints of children as remain, 
and do not pass away about puberty, or in females about the 
commencement of menstruation, usually become chronic. He 
observes also that convulsions do not accompany fever in patients 
above the age of seven years, and that if they do, they indicate 
danger. He records, moreover, that several diseases do not 
attack individuals under the age of puberty, or fourteen years. 

The doctrine of septenaries is, indeed, clearly set forth im the 
Hippocratic writings, the author of which held that the life of 
man was circumscribed by the number of seven days; and 
Diocles, the successor of Hippocrates, maintained the same doc- 
trine, and, according to Macrobius, illustrated it in the following 
manner :—The limbs of the male fcetus are distinct at the seventh 
week, and the birth takes place at the ninth month, but if they 
be distinct at the fifth week, birth takes place at the seventh 
month. If the infant survives the seventh hour, it will probably 
live; at the end of seven days the umbilical cord sloughs off ; 
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in 2x 7 days the infant perceives the light, and in 7 x 7 days it 
turns its head to follow with its eyes the objects presented to it. 
When seven months old, its teeth begin to develop; in 2 x 7 
months it can sit without fear of falling; after 3 x 7 months it 
speaks ; in 4x 7 months it is sufficiently strong to walk firmly ; 
and at 5 x 7 months it has an aversion for the breast. At the 
age of seven years it loses its first teeth and speaks distinctly ; 
at 2x 7 years it attains the age of puberty; at 3x 7 the beard 
appears, and the youth ceases to grow in height ; and at 4 x 7 he 
ceases to increase in size. In 5.x 7 years the man is at his full 
strength, and so continues at 6x7; but at 7x 7 the strength 
somewhat diminishes. Lastly, at 10x 7 (the two most perfect 
numbers) are the limits of life; and those who have passed this 
term are exempt from all labour. We shall presently see that 
there is somewhat more than a passing and ingenious conceit 
beneath this doctrine of septenaries. 

We have already referred to the association of particular 
classes of diseases with the different ages of man from infancy to 
old age, and it remains but to notice those greater cycles of 
changes, which extend beyond the ages of the individual man, 
but which are manifested in the multitude, and which are indi- 
cated chiefly by outbreaks of pestilence and epidemic diseases, 
These it has always becn sought, from the most ancient periods, 
to link with the less common celestial and telluric phenomena 
which recur from time to time, such as eclipses, the appearance 
of comets and of meteors, and the occurrence of earthquakes, and 
of extraordinary periods of atmospheric disturbance. 


In truth, from a very early age it has been recognised that 
man was subject to certain periodical changes both in health and 
disease, a knowledge of which was important as well for the pre- 
servation of health as in the treatment of sickness; and amid all 
the extravagancies of the older physicians we can trace the broad 
outlines of a grand doctrine of periodicity by which the cyclical 
changes in man may be harmonized with the cyclical changes 
observed in celestial and terrestrial phenomena. But notwith- 
standing the patency of many of the phenomena and their patho- 
logical and therapeutical significance ; notwithstanding also the 
prominence accorded to these phenomena in ancient and medieval 
systems of physic and philosophy, it is not too much to assert 
that the question of periodicity, not merely in man, but in the 
organic world generally, was never submitted to a true scientific 
examination until very recently. 

Apart from the medical aspect of the subject (which, however 
important practically, is but a fragment of the whole), it must be 
admitted that the phenomena of periodicity afford the true clue 
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to an accurate knowledge of man’s relations to the earth on the 
one hand, and the celestial bodies on the other—to the Cosmos. 
To Dr. Laycock belongs the honour of first investigating this 
subject fully. In 1842, he read a paper before the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, entitled, “‘ Evidence and 
Arguments in Proof of the Existence of a General Law of Period- 
icity in the Phenomena of Life."* The object of this paper was 
“to exhibit a general law of vital periodicity, to illustrate that 
law by pathological phenomena, and to show how it may be in- 
vestigated and applied to medicine.” Dr. Laycock’s investiga- 
tions were prompted first by an inquiry to determine the rule or 
law by which the interval is regulated between the paroxysms 
observed in several nervous affections peculiar to women, the 
symptoms of which recur at regular intervals of time.t In the 
course of his researches he ascertained that the interval between 
each menstrual period was not constantly a lunar month, but two, 
three, four, five, and even seven weeks. He ascertained also that 
the usual coloured flow alternated every fortnight, sometimes every 
month, with a white discharge. T'acts being such, he determined 
on counting the intervals by weeks. 

The circumstances connected with menstruation led to those 
connected with the period of utero-gestation in the female. This, 
it is well known, is usually forty weeks; but here again he found 
numerous exceptions in the general law. These exceptions, 
however, allowing for slight inaccuracies in observing, were like 
those just now mentioned, that is to say, the period was exceeded 
or shortened by weeks. He then turned his attention to the 
periods of utero-gestation in lower animals, feeling anxious to 
learn whether any such limitation of the periods by weeks could 
be traced as affecting them. He tabulated the periods of gesta- 
tion in various mammals, and the period of incubation in birds, 
as they were stated in works on natural history, and as he could 
make them out from personal inquiries whenever opportunity 
offered. Rigid accuracy could not, of course, be looked for in 
observations of this kind, but such as they were, they confirmed 
the general law of limitation by weeks observed in the sex. He 
collected tolerably trustworthy observations of this kind, referring 
to one hundred and twenty-nine species of birds and mammals 
(some being, indeed, rigidly exact), and in sixty-seven of these 


* This paper (with additional observations and inquiries) will be found in vol, i. 
of the Lancet, 1842-43 (see pp. 124, 160, 423, 929) ; and in the second volume of 
the same journal for that year (see papers on Lunar Influence, pp. 438, 826), as 
well as the first volume for the year 1843-44 (see papers on Annual Vital Periods, 
p. 85, Major Periods of Development, p. 253, and On Periods of Years, p. 430), 
the subject is still further examined. 

+ See his Treatise on the Nervous Diseases of Women. London, 1840, 
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the periods of utero-gestation and incubation were a definite 
number of weeks or months: twenty-four exhibited periods being 
within a day of a definite number, and in the remaining thirty- 
nine, the period was so loosely stated as not to be of much weight 
either for or against the general law, although by far the greater 
number were decidedly favourable. Altogether he judged there 
were only four available exceptions. As examples of this law, 
it may be stated that in the grallide, tetraonide, and other birds 
about the same size, the period of incubation is three weeks; in 
the anatide, four weeks; the cygnide, six weeks; but in small 
birds, as‘the muscipare, only two weeks. 

Dr. Laycock now extended his inquiries into the habits and 
physiology of animals lower in the scale. He found only two 
instances in which the period of incubation in fishes and reptiles 
was stated. Dr. Knox ascertained that the period of incubation 
or hatching of the ova of the salmon was exactly one hundred and 
forty days, or twenty complete weeks. The other example is the 
aquatic salamander, the ova of which are hatched in fifteen days. 

But the most remarkable illustrations and confirmation of the 
law were found in insects. The changes to be noted as being 
regulated, as regards the time they occupy by this law, were the 
following: 1. The hatching of the ova; 2. The caterpillar, or 
larva state, and the moults which take place at that stage of 
development; 3. The pupa, or chrysalis period; 4. The imago 
state, or puberty. 

The ova are hatched in periods varying considerably in length. 
The shortest is half a week, or seven lunar days, as in the wasp, 
the common bee, and ichneumon; in some, as cecidomia tritict, 
the period is one week; in others, it is a week and a half, as 
for example, the black caterpillar and the gooseberry grub (ten- 
thredo caprea). In the majority of insects, however, it is from 
two weeks to six weeks. The ova of the glow-worm occupy six 
weeks, of the mole-cricket only four weeks, in hatching. The 
period passed by insects in the larva will vary in length as the 
insect varies; but Dr. Laycock thinks it is seldom less than 
seven days. In the common bee it is six days and a half, in the 
humble bee seven days exactly. In day-papiliones it is four 
weeks, in moths six weeks. In many insects it is a long period, 
continuing for months. The larva of a new British wasp, of the 
genus oplopus, occupies twelve weeks, namely, from the period 
when its first two segments coalesced to the throwing off of its 
exuvie was three weeks, and from the time of the latter change 
to its full development, nine weeks. It is worthy of notice that 
the time occupied between each exuviation of the larva is limited 
in the same manner as the period of the larva state itself is 
jimited. Thus, the latter period of the common black cater- 
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pillar is twenty-one days, or three weeks: during this period it 
-exuviates or changes its skin three times, at intervals of seven days 
each. The wood-piercer bee is in a larva state four weeks; of 
these four weeks it fasts exactly one, just before it enters the pupa 
state. 

The period spent in the pupa state is most in accordance 
with the general law of limitation by weeks; and Dr. Laycock 
observes that the more exact the observations are as to the 
length of this period, the more confirmatory are they of the 
general rule. For example, Mr. Denny had three larve of the 
sphinx atropos, which went into the earth on August 22nd, 
24th, and September 2nd, respectively. ‘They appeared as perfect 
moths on October 16th, 18th, and 27th, or in each case in 
exactly eight weeks. 

Few observations have been made as to the duration of the 
imago state, but such as exist, indicate that the vital actions of 
the perfect insect appear subject to the same general law. 

There are various changes and functions in animals also 
amenable to it—for example, the moults of insects, as of the 
arachnida, myriapoda, and crustacea, the exuviation of serpents, 
and the renewal of the dermoid appendages in birds and mam- 
mals. The minor processes in the last mentioned are, moreover, 
regulated by the same law. Thus the ring-pigeon not only sits 
fourteen days, but lays eggs, previous to sitting, for fourteen 
days. The female of the great seal calves on the rocks, and 
suckles its young at every tide for fourteen or fifteen days, when 
the calf casts its coat, and goes into the water. 

These facts, Dr. Laycock observes, are general facts, and can- 
not happen day after day in so many millions of animals, of every 
kind, from the larva or ovum of a minute insect up to man, at 
definite periods, from a mere chance or coincidence ; and although 
temperature, food, domestication, and other modifying circum- 
stances, may and do interrupt the regularity with which the 
various processes he has alluded to are conducted, yet upon the 
whole it is, he thinks, “impossible to come to any less general 
conclusion than this, that in animals, changes occur every three 
and a half, seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight days, or 
at some definite number of weeks.” 

Having made good his ground by collecting the facts in physio- 
logy and natural history bearing upon the periodicity of vital 
movements, Dr. Laycock entered upon a consideration of this 
periodicity as exhibited in disease, confining bimself principally 
to the large class of febrile diseases, and certain points in the 
pathology of gout. 

And first of small-pox (to begin with the exanthemata). In 
distinct small-pox, when it pursues its regular course, there is (1) 
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a febrile stage, from the first to the fourth day, (2) an eruptive 
stage, from the fourth day to the seventh, (3) the ripening, from the 
seventh to the eleventh ; and (4) the stage of desiccation, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth or fifteenth (Dr. Craigie). Ano- 
malous small-pox, vaccinia, and varicella, follow the same order 
of development, as well as rubeola and scarlatina. Thus the rash 
of measles appears on the fourth day, and declines on the eighth. 
Exanthematous typhus appears to be as regular in its stages as 
variola, but differs in exhibiting the tertian type rather than the 
quartan. Other examples are cited by Dr. Laycock. 

Intermittent fevers display the influence of a law of vital 
periodicity, more distinctly, perhaps, than any other class of febrile 
disorders. ‘There are three principal forms, the quotidian ague, 
the paroxysm recurring every day; the tertian, every third, counting 
the day on which the preceding paroxysm occurred; and the 
quartan, in which there are two entire days of freedom from fever 
between each paroxysm. ‘The tertian, according to most writers, 
runs itself out in seven paroxysms, occupying fourteen days, the 
interval between each paroxysm being forty-eight hours. The. 
hemi-tertian, double tertian, alternate tertian, and quartan, &c.,. 
are compounded of these three primary forms. ; 

Now, as we expect similar effects from similar causes, Dr. 
Laycock remarks, it 1s no irrational inference that since intermit- 
tents present so constant and regular an order in their progress, 
their cogeners, the remittent and malignant fevers, will exhibit, 
mutatis mutandis, a similar regularity. The regularity thus 
theoretically inferred has been actually observed for many 
centuries, and has given rise to the doctrine of critical days wm 
fevers. 


“It is very obvious,’ writes Dr. Laycock, “that the writer who 
first laid down this doctrine in eatenso, attached a meaning to the term 
differing very considerably from the modern meaning, or even from 
the notions of Galen. In the essay on the judicatory or critical days 
found among the writings of Hippocrates, a critical day is shown to be 
that day on which certain symptoms will appear, enabling us to ascertain 
first, the probable duration or termination of the disease; and secondly, 
the symptoms likely to appear on certain future days. The act of mind 
which deduced these inferences was termed ajudication (judicationes— 
Kplovece), aud the days on which that act was to be made were termed 
judicatory (kpioyoc). Soa day might be judicatory, first of the disease, 
its course and termination ; secondly, of the symptoms to happen on 
another day. Thus jaundice and hiccups appearing on the fifth day of 
fever, indicated a fatal disease ; jaundice, on or after the seventh, indi- 
cated diaphoresis ; on the seventh, ninth, eleventh, and fourteenth (if 
unaccompanied by hardness in the preecordia), a favourable termination. 
In pleurisy, if the fever abates on the seventh day, the patient will 
recover; if it do not, the disease will be prolonged to the eleventh or 
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fourteenth, on which days it is often fatal. This is the first and 
plainest exposition of the doctrine of critical days, and, I believe, is 
perfectly correct. If Hippocrates had described the critical days in 
small-pox, it would have probably been after this manner :—‘in a 
fever commencing with rigors, pain in the precordia and vomiting, if 
pimples appear on the fourth day, they will begin to suppurate after 
the seventh ; on the eleventh the swelling and inflammation will mani- 
festly abate, and quite disappear on the fourteenth.’ Ifthe swelling and 
inflammation do not abate on the eleventh day, death will take place on 
the fourteenth. This is something like what a Hippocratic aphorism 
would have been respecting small-pox. Similar examples might be 
drawn from the prognosis of tertian fevers... ...” 


Having thus elucidated the doctrine of critical days, and placed 
it in the simplest point of view, Dr. Laycock next endeavours to 
make good his comparison of the critical days of febrile diseases, 
and the order of sequence observed by intermittents ; and further, 
he compares both these torms of fever with the periodicity observed 
in the exanthemata, and seeks to make the facts bearing upon that 
part of their pathology harmonize with each other :— 


“The critical days, 
accoraine to Hippo- 71’ 4/7 9 11 14 %I7 20, or 21. 
crates, are— 
The paroxysms of boo 2 Qett 13 15 17) 39 Ua 
Lp. 2p. 3p. 4p. 4p. Op. 7p. 8px. Op. lop. IFp. 


The paroxysms mt A acai hg ile Wan ag «Oo 
a quartan— Pied 3 ps AD. 5D. Op... Fp.r 

“ And if a continued fever (Dr. Laycock adds) existed with tertian 
or quartan exacerbations, the more violent symptoms might be expected 
to appear on the days indicated. On comparing the order of days, 
discrepancies between the three are sufficiently obvious on a superficial 
consideration, but many of them disappear on more particular inquiry. 
Supposing a remittent fever has the quartan type, and that after the 
fourth paroxysm an intermission takes place, on what day would the 
amendment appear? Clearly on the eleventh; and the change of 
symptoms on that day would be judicatory of a mild paroxysm on the 
thirteenth, and final amendment on the fourteenth. If the intermission 
occurred after the fifth paroxysm, then the fourteenth would be the 
critical day; if at the sixth, the seventeenth; if at the seventh 
paroxysm, the fever ends on the twentieth day. Some fevers, however, 
have the tertian, others the quotidian type; and this leads to the 
observation that there are certain days to be distinguished from the 
rest. Whatever type the fever may exhibit, there will be a paroxysm 
on the seventh day, and consequently this day should be distinguished 
by an unusual fatality or number of crises. or analogous reasons 
the fourteenth will be remarkable as a day of amendment, the last 
paroxysm of a quotidian taking place on that day, and the last of 


a tertian will take 
place on the— 
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a tertian on the day previous; for observation has established that 
if a tertian is to cease about the fourth paroxysm (the seventh 
critical day), the second paroxysm will be more severe than the first 
or third; but if the fourth be severe, and the fifth less so, the disease 
will end at the seventh paroxysm, and, of course, the change for the 
better, if the rule be applied to remittent or continued fevers, will be 
seen on the fourteenth day. Should, however, the exacerbation 
occurring on the thirteenth day end fatally, whether it be the seventh 
of a tertian or the fifth of a quartan, death will probably take place early 
on the fourteenth day, namely, about three or four o’clock a.m., when 
the system is most languid.” 


If it be asked, are these theoretical inferences respecting the 
seventh and fourteenth day, corroborated by what actually occurs 
in fevers, Dr. Laycock answers in the affirmative, and his opinion 
coincides with that of all writers who have written on the subject. 

As to the exanthematous fevers, it will be seen at a glance that 
the “ critical days” they exhibit occur in quartan order. Exan- 
thematous typhus exhibits the tertian type, and the critical days — 
in this fever are the fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, and twenty-. 
first. Scarlet fever is sometimes tertian, sometimes quartan. 

Dr. Laycock further illustrates the law of vital periodicity from 
the pathology of a paroxysm of gout, and he expresses the opinion 
that the doctrine of critical days can be traced in acute, and even 
chronic diseases, (as its first propounders held,) when dates are 
accurately given. : 

Now, it will have been noted that a period of seven days, and 
definite fractions or multiples of that period, are very prominent 
in the series of phenomena Dr. Laycock has directed attention to, 
and as he remarks,—‘‘ It is a direct inference that the doctrine of 
‘septenaries, so much considered in ancient philosophy, [and to 
which we have already referred], was based upon similar observa- 
tions.” Moreover, he holds that the use of the number seven 
among ancient physicians “was closely connected with the 
principles of a science, or more properly a system of vital pro-— 
leptics,* now utterly lost, and which was founded on the observa- 
tion of periodic, vital, and meteorological phenomena. The remains 
of this science,” he adds, “appear (as if fossilized) in the 
quackery of nativity casters, astrologers, &c.” 

Dr. Laycock next endeavours to harmonize the physiological 
and pathological facts which he has adduced, and first he points 
out that it is obvious there are “ critical days” in health,—days in 
which there is a marked change in the vital movements, whether 
that change be for the better or worse, and that those days may 





* Proleptics, Proleptice, from mpd, ‘‘ before,” and hauBdvw, ‘‘T seize hold of — 


the art and science of predicting in medicine. The term was first proposed by Dr. 
Laycock, 
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be stated generally as the fourth, seventh, eleventh, fourteenth, 
twentieth, (or twenty-first,) and twenty-eighth. If, he says, we 
examine into the nature of the changes which occur at these 
periods in various animals, we find that they consist essentially 
in a movement inducing a less healthy state of the system at 
large. The period of moulting of all animals, whether insects, 
birds, or mammals, is a sickly period; a period in which fatal 
disease often commences. It is well known that the menstrual 
period is of this character; and, although there is no manifest 
change of this kind to be observed in men generally, yet it has 
been often observed that the male sex are subject to periodic 
changes in the tone of the system, during which there is a greater 
liability to disease, greater irritability of the system, and when, 
in fact, disease (in those predisposed) exhibits itself exclusively. 
Of this kind are numerous nervous affections; some so slight as 
searcely to be observable, but some of a graver character, and 
therefore marking the periods distinctly. In these instances the 
periods harmonize with the law of limitation by weeks. A like 
conclusion is derived from an examination of the latent period 
(the period of incubation) of fevers. Depression of the system, in 
fact, takes place at the critical days of health, and consequently 
an exanthem, or other fever depending on a poison, 1s more likelv 
to appear on those days than any other; and by parity of reason- 
ing the symptoms are most likely to be violent (when the disease 
has once broken out), or, in other words, a paroxysm to appear, 
on the same days; consequently, the critical days of health and 
the critieal days of fever will be identical. 


“ And as a confirmation of these views,’ Dr. Laycock adds, “ it may 
be observed (as a priori might be inferred) that the latent period of 
fevers rarely extends beyond twenty-eight days. If we take men- 
struation as a type of the critical days, and suppose that a movement 
takes place every seven days, gradually becoming more intense at each 
up to the fourth week, we have four days, at least, in every month in 
which the peculiar symptoms of the poisons, whether malarious, exan- 
thematous, or contagious, may exhibit themselves ; probably the number 
is greater; but if one or two of the days be passed over without an 
outburst of febrile action, it is scarcely possible that the third or fourth 
will. And in strict accordance with these theoretical inferences we find 
most writers stating the latent period of febrific poisons.” 


We reluctantly pass over the further application of this doctrine 
to the observation of febrile disorders; but the following brief 
remarks on its bearing upon the treatment of disease may be 
quoted with advantage :— 


“There has been much difference of opinion as to the most efficient 
mode of treating fevers, which a consideration of this law may elucidate. 
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From the preceding statements it may be readily inferred that fevers, 
like gout, will get well of themselves. If a physician were to give 
simple remedies to his fever patients on the sixth or thirteenth day, 
he would probably find the amendment as astonishing on the seventh 
or fourteenth, as if he had administered the most vaunted febrifuges. 
Nor does this observation apply to febrile affections only ; it holds 
good with the greater number of idiopathic diseases, as they are termed. 
One might almost venture to assert that the sczentific observation and 
treatment of disease are impossible, without a knowledge of the 
mysterious revolutions continually taking place in the system.” 


The facts drawn from natural history, upon which Dr. Lay- 
cock’s induction is founded, that there is a law of the kind 
he has discussed, governing all the vital changes of all animals, 
are, as he rightly observes, all the more satisfactory, because 
collected from a variety of sources, and ascertained by a multi- 
tude of observers, to whom the existence of such a law seems to 
have been unknown. 

His further observations refer to quotidian and tertian intervals, 
as well as to the hour of the day at which they occur, the 
greater periods observed in vital phenomena (lunar, seasonal, 
annual, &c.), and to the relation of both the major and minor 
periods to external phenomena. He states that the periodicity 
observed in man may be connected, either with cyclical processes 
inherent in the system (esoteric), or dependent upon periodic 
agencies acting from without (exoteric), or result from a combina- 
tion of the two (endexoteric). We do not propose to follow Dr. 
Laycock in his examination of the relations which exoteric may 
bear to esoteric agencies in the phenomena of periodicity, neither 
shall we dwell upon his investigation of the lunar, seasonal, and 
annual cycles, and only so far upon the diurnal, as to make 
clear the meaning of one of the conclusions with which we shall 
terminate this necessarily imperfect reference to his writings on 
the subject of this article. The complete day of twenty-four 
hours is the pathological period most generally noticed by 
physicians, but Dr. Laycock shows that there are periods of 
three days and a half, or seven half days. He thinks, therefore, 
that the half day period should be adopted as the period which 
will best comprise the phenomena of the most marked class of 
periodic diseases, the intermittents. He reverts, indeed, to the 
ancient division of the whole day, or nyctemeron, into two parts. 
Dr. Graves is, perhaps, the only physician who has made the 
same observation, and applied it to pathology. He observes 
that if this period were made use of, “ we should not count three 
days and a half, but seven half days; we would not say seven 
days, but fourteen half days. If this method were adopted, 
many of the apparently anomalous critical effects and critical 
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terminations in continued fevers would, I have no doubt, be found 
strictly conformable to some regular law of periodicity.” 

Dr. Laycock sums up his conclusions on a General Law of 
‘Vital Periodicity thus :— 


“1. That there is a general law of periodicity which regulates all 
the vital movements in all animals. 

“2. That the periods within which these movements take place admit 
of calculations approximatively exact. 

“3. That the fundamental unit—the unit upon which these calcu- 
lations should be based—must for the present be considered as one day 
of twelve hours. 

“4, That the lesser periods are simple and compound multiples of 
the unit in a numerical ratio analogous to that observed in chemical 
compounds, 

“9. That the fundamental unit of the greater periods is one week 
of seven days, each day being twelve hours; and that simple and com- 
pound multiples of this unit determine the length of these periods by 
the same ratio as multiples of the unit of twelve hours determine the 
lesser periods.” 


Dr. Laycock’s papers on periodicity were, he tells us, presented 
to the world rather as “‘ mémovres pour servir,” than as finished 
productions. They were mainly intended to form the outline of 
a science of Vital Proleptics (having for its object to foretell 
social and indiwidual suffering), and “to incite the collection of 
materials for the complete structure scattered through various 
branches of science, and particularly to point out what observa- 
tions are wanting to connect and cement these materials.” It is 
much to be regretted that these papers were never published in a 
separate form; and it is perhaps not too much to say that the 
instructions which Dr. Laycock ‘gives for the observation. of 
periodical changes in disease, in his work on Medical Observa- 
tion and Research, and the philosophical consideration of perio- 
dicity in vital phenomena in his more recent work on Mind 
and Brain, fail of their legitimate effect upon the student and 
reader from lack of a preliminary acquaintance, or of ready 
access, to the detailed researches in the papers which we have 
briefly glanced at. The new impetus which will be given to the 
study of periodicity in health and disease, by the publication, in 
a compendious form, of Dr. Ed. Smith’s researches, will, we hope, 
induce Dr. Laycock to collect his papers on vital proleptics, and 
publish them as a separate work. 

We have confined ourselves to those portions of Dr. Laycock’s 
researches which led to the enunciation of a general law of perio- 
dicity, derived from the observation of many physiological and 
pathological phenomena in the animal kingdom, and in man. 
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Our purpose has not, however, been merely to direct attention 
to the law deduced by Dr. Laycock, but also, and in an especial 
manner, to the method by which he arrived at that law. ‘This is 
full of the most valuable instruction for the further study of the 
phenomena of periodicity. 


We do not follow Dr. Laycock in his examination of the . 
diurnal, seasonal, and annual periods observed in man, as indi- 
cated by certain physiological and pathological phenomena re- 
corded by many observers, since the physiological observations, 
confessedly imperfect, have been superseded by the important 
researches of Dr. Ed. Smith, the results of which are embodied 
in the volume referred to at the commencement of this article. 
These researches differ from, and surpass, all previous experi- 
mental observations on the subject, in comprehensiveness, com- 
pleteness, and extent; and they include the daily, weekly, and 
seasonal cycles, together with an important series of observations 
on the cyclical changes in the Ages of Man, and a most sugges- 
tive examination of the question concerning the cycle of the 
Generations of Man. 

In the section on the Daily Cycle, after referring to the 
researches of M. Quetelet, Dr. Knox, Dr. Guy, and others, on 
the diurnal variations in the rate of pulsation and respiration, 
Dr. Smith justly says that their inquiries | 


““—Were deficient in that they did not in any case embrace the 
whole cycle of the twenty-four hours, and were not made under con- 
ditions so precisely parallel that they could be advantageously com- 
pared with each other, and hence it was desirable to make such a new 
series of observations as by their duration, the number of persons under 
observation, the uniformity in the conditions of the inquiry, and the 
extreme regularity in the period and mode of making the observations, 
should afford complete cycles and conditions which should render the 
results entitled to credit. To this end two sets of inquiries were set 
on foot, one in reference to health, and the other in cases of phthisis ; 
the former embracing sundry observations on five persons, including 
children, and extending over three days and nights, and the latter on 
six adults of both sexes, extending over six days and nights without 
intermission. The general conditions imposed were, precision in the 
hours of meals, and of rising and retiring to rest, absolute rest during 
at least five minutes before each inquiry, and rigid attention to the 
hour, to the order of the cases, and to the method of counting and 
registering the rate of functions. . .” (p. 5.) 


Under these conditions Dr. Smith sought to determine the 
rate of pulsation and respiration, the amount of carbonic acid 
expired, and air inspired, also the quantity of urea and urinary 
water evolved, and with the following general results :— 
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The rate of both pulsation and respiration was increased 
during the day, and decreased during the night; and as these 
changes did not occur abruptly, there was a period of increase 
in the morning, and of decrease during the evening. ‘There were 
great and rapid variations of the rate at the several hours of the 
day, and these were much greater in the day than in the night, 
there being three or four marked elevations in the former period, 
alternating with an equal number of depressions. ‘‘ The elevations 
follow the various meals, and are commonly the highest after the 
breakfast and tea, and within two or three hours after the meal. 
The depressions precede the taking of food, and of these, that 
_which precedes the breakfast is by far the greatest. The periods 
of lowest pulsation during the day were commonly 8 a.m. and 
midday, or the periods immediately preceding the breakfast and 
dinner.” (p. 9.) An increase was also observed during the act of 
eating, which disappeared in the intervals of the courses. 

The general course in the daily cycle of pulsation and respira- 
tion was as follows :— 


“In the evening from 7 to g p.m., there is an evident tendency in 
the rate to decline, and with some slight variations this is continued 
progressively through the following hours until from 1 to 3 am.,, 
when the rate is at its minimum. During the next two hours there is 
a slight tendency to increase, but it is very gradual until the usual 
hour for rising, when it will have attained an increase of several pul- 
sations per minute. Immediately after the breakfast has been taken 
there is a rapid and great increase, which attains its maximum in the 
second hour afterwards, after which it declines greatly in an hour, and 
loses from ten to fifteen pulsations immediately before the dinner. 
After the dinner has been taken there is another increase, but the rate 
is seldom raised so high as that which follows the breakfast, and the 
highest point is attained in the second or third hour. This again is 
followed by a decrease which precedes and a subsequent increase which 
follows the tea, when a point as high as that which follows the break- 
fast is usually found [our readers will remember Sir Gawain]; and 
lastly there is the final decrease which is usually progressive notwith- 
standing that supper may be taken at a later hour. When dinner had 
been taken at a later hour than that above indicated, the rate of the 
functions followed the same course as that now given, except that 
there was not any important increase after midday until the dinner- 
hour. The rate remained low, but not uniform, from 12 to 1 p.m. until 
the dinner-hour.” (p. 11.) ; 


The experiments to determine the amount of carbonic acid - 
expired, were of rare interest in their conception and execution, 
and the results showed a striking similarity between the amount 
evolved and the variations in the rate of pulsation and respira- 
tion—“ so striking, indeed, that the curves might almost be taken 
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to represent both the rate and the quantity.” There were com- 
monly four minima and three maxima in the daily quantities 
of carbonic acid evolved, the former found immediately before 
each meal (except supper) and during the night, and the latter 
following each meal. The largest increase commonly followed 
breakfast and tea, and then the total quantities evolved were 
nearly identical, whilst there was also a great similarity in the 
minimum quantities recorded at the end of the mterval between 
the meals. ‘This variation was due to food, but there was a low 
point below which the quantity did not fall. 

There was a general concurrence in the progression of the quan- 
tities both of the carbonic acid expired and the air inspired. 
Thus, in these various series of inquiries, “results of very close 
uniformity were obtained, all agreeing in the marked difference in 
the vital actions in the day and the night, the great and rapid 
influence of food, the temporary effect of food, and the varying 
amount of action due to different meals.” (p. 34.) 

The conclusions respecting the evolution of urea were deduced 
from an elaborate series of observations extending over several 
months, and showed that the greatest amount of urea evolved per 
hour is in the early part of the day. As the day advances, the 
amount declines, whilst the lowest amount of the twenty-four 
hours occurs during the night hours. The maximum period of 
the day is about, or even after, midday; and the ascent and de- 
scent in the quantity are very rapid. A second increase was 
observed at 6 or 8 p.m. The circumstances under which the 
experiments were performed as to food showed, “that the larger 
evoluticn of urea neither corresponded with the amount of nitro- 
genous matter taken in the previous meal, nor with the exertion 
made, but rather with the degree of activity of the vital pro- 
cesses.” (p. 39.) The guantity of urinary water eliminated by 
the kidneys corresponded somewhat with the quantity of urea 
evolved per hour. 

Under the influence of fasting it was noted that whilst the daily 
cycle of changes in the carbonic acid expired, and air inspired, 
were reduced almost to a nullity; there was a progressive decrease 
in the rate of pulsation and respiration, and in the quantity of 
vapour evolved by the lungs, “‘ but in all these points of inquiry 
alike there is a lower condition existing in the night than the 
day.’ The hourly excretion of urine followed precisely the same 
course as when food had been taken. 

These results incontestably make manifest that there is more 
vital action going on at one period of the day than another, and 
that the morning is the period of greatest vital action. 

An extension of the experiments over a series of weeks proved 
that the intervention of a day of rest on the Sunday, gave rise 
to a distinct septennial period, characterized by indications of 
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invigorated powers on Monday (very significant of the physical 
importance of a day of rest), and showing at least that an influ- 
ence acting periodically, was accompanied by periodical effects. 

The effects of the Seasons upon the evolution of carbonic acid, 
the quantity of air inspired, the depth of inspiration, and the rate of 
pulsation and respiration, the elimination of urea, water, and other 
excretions, were determined by Dr. Smith in a remarkable series 
of experiments, extending from the early part of 1858 to the 
same period in 1861. We shall state the summary of results in 
his own words; but this, as often happens, conveys but an im- 
perfect notion of the true value of the results. 


“ Swmmer.—The summer season exerts the most marked power, 
and under its influence the body exhibits the following minimum and 
maximum conditions. There is the minimum of carbonic acid and 
vapour exhaled, of air inspired, of the rate and force of respiration, of 
alimentation and assimilation, of animal heat generated, of muscular 
tone and endurance of fatigue, and in general of resistance to adverse 
influence. There is the mazrimum of the rate of pulsation, of the 
action of the skin, and the elimination of vapour, of the dispersion of 
heat, of the supply of heat from without, and of excess of heat, of eli- 
mination of urea and urinary water, of the distribution of blood to the 
surface, of the imbibition of fiuids, of relaxation of the tissues, and of 
poverty and carbonization of the blood. 

“ Winter.—In the winter season the above conditions are, for the 
most part, reversed. 

“ Autumn.—Autumn is marked by the summer or the winter con- 
dition, as the character of the season resembles the one or the other; 
but it is essentially a period of change from the minimum towards the 
maximum of vital conditions. 

“ Spring.—In the early and middle parts of the spring season every 
function of the body is in its highest degree of efficiency, but as it 
advances, these maximum conditions emerge into those of summer. 

“Hence the effect of season is more than the physical phenomena 
of temperature and atmospheric pressure explain,* and is so universal 
that even the same amount of exertion made at two different seasons 
produced different degrees of effect upon the vital changes—less car- 
bonie acid being evolved from it in summer than in winter in pro- 
portion to the relative amounts when at rest at those two periods.” 


(p. 158.) 


We pass over Dr. Smith’s observations on the Cycle of the 
Generations of Man, although by no means the least important 
or interesting portion of his work. In fact, whether looked upon 
in a scientific or practical point of view, the treatment of this 
portion of his subject would alone suffice to establish the un- 
usual value of Dr. Smith’s work. 

On the Cycle of the Generations of Man but few observations 


* The italics are our own. 
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are here needed. Under this head Dr. Smith considers the 
occurrence of epidemics as evidence of rapidly recurring periods 
of unusual lability to disease; and variations in the habits, 
wants, and dangers of society, particularly as bearing upon 
changes in the condition of the human constitution as indicated 
by change in the type of disease. The essential idea in an 
epidemic outbreak is, as Dr. Smith points out, “ that of a disease 
which attacks mankind with wnusual prevalence, or with wnusual 
virulence, so that a large mass of the people become afflicted 
by it, or large numbers die from it.” Now, the unusual preva- 
lence and the great mortality, he adds, “clearly indicate the 
occurrence of causes of disease acting temporarily with un- 
usual power, or a state of system which is unusually deficient in 
its power to resist the causes of disease, or it may be that both 
these conditions occur at the same time.” In illustration of these 
points he gives a brief survey of the great epidemics of the Middle 
Ages. 


The great value of Dr. Smith’s researches, so far as our pre-— 
sent subject is concerned, consists in the scientific determination 
of the nature and character of the daily and seasonal cyclical 
changes observed in man. The fact of these changes has been 
known from the earliest ages, their nature had been surmised by 
previous observers, but the honour of determining their true cha- 
racter must rest with Dr. Smith. | 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of these researches, 
both in their scientific and their practical results. In the former 
respect, they throw a flood of light upon the diurnal and seasonal 
phenomena of disease ; in the latter, they furnish rules of incal- 
culable importance for our guidance in the preservation of health 
and the treatment of diseases. ‘These points are treated with 
admirable perspicacity by Dr. Smith, and his work, as a conse- 
quence, should become simply a necessity to the scientific physi- 
cian. On this account we shall only briefly glance at the prac- 
tical and bulkiest portion of the book. He discusses the influ- 
ence which a knowledge of the daily cyclical changes should 
exercise upon the times of taking food, upon the nature of our 
clothing, upon the periods of mental and physical labour, and the 
use of remedies. He shows in what manner this knowledge bears 
upon our insight into the periods of invasion and exacerbation of 
diseases, and enables us better to appreciate the importance of a 
study of those diurnal phenomena of disease which we have 
already set forth from the writings of Virey. He shows, also, 
that it is of importance not to neglect a consideration of the 
period of the day in our administration of the different classes of 
remedies, and lays down rules for our guidance in this respect. 
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In like manner, after describing in detail the influence of the 
seasonal cycle on muscular power, sensibility, the viability of 
children born in different months, and growth, he discusses its 
effects upon alimentation, the liability to and the cure of disease, 
and the rules of conduct to be derived from a consideration of 
these points. His observations enable us for the first time 
clearly to comprehend the sources of the seasonal variations in 
the prevalence of different diseases, and the importance of a regard 
to seasonal peculiarities in the treatment of disease. ‘‘ The rota- 
tion of the seasons,” he observes, “‘is a chief element of the vis 
medicatrix nature ;” and he illustrates this proposition with 
great force from the periods of prevalence and cessation of plague 
and cholera. “The precise progress of the epidemic,” he shows, 
“is that of the varying powers of the system. It begins as they 
decline, increases as they decrease, is the greatest when they are 
the least, decreases as they increase, and disappears when they 
have recovered the height from which they fell.” (p. 216.) Not 
the least important result of Dr. Smith’s observations consists 
in giving us a trustworthy clue by which to investigate the 
influence of a cycle of years upon the causation of epidemics. 


It is no part of our purpose to seek to harmonize the results 
of experimental research and pathological observatio) on the 
phenomena of periodicity man. ‘The results of both series of 
investigations approximate at several points, particularly in the 
diurnal and seasonal cycles ; and they have this in common, that 
they alike indicate periodical oscillations in the degree of action 
of the vital powers. For the doctrine of critical days in health, 
as taught by Dr. Laycock, is as legitimate a deduction from patho- 
logical and physiological phenomena, as the nature and progress 
of the cyclical changes observed in the diurnal and seasonal 
periods, described by Dr. Smith, are sound conclusions from 
experiment. We have evidently much to learn of the cyclical 
processes inherent in the system, as manifested in certain patho- 
logical states ; and it becomes an interesting question whether 
experimental research will aid us still further in solving the 
difficulties in our way, and particularly in throwing additional 
light upon the doctrine of critical days. But be this as it may, 
it is not to be forgotten that the deductions from experimental 
research do not set aside those derived from pathological obser- 
vation. Our object has been, however, to draw increased atten- 
tion to the importance of studying the phenomena of vital 
periodicity, and if the method we have adopted is somewhat dis- 
connected and fragmentary, we trust, nevertheless, that it will not 
be the less calculated to further the end we had in view. 

The publication of Dr. Smith’s book will not only constitute 
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an important epoch in our knowledge of vital periodicity, but it 
fully justifies us in asserting (what Dr. Laycock nearly twenty 
years ago almost ventured to assert), that “the scientific obser- 
vation and treatment of disease are impossible without a 
knowledge of the mysterious revolutions continually taking place 
in the system.” 


Art. IV.—ON HALLUCINATIONS IN THEIR 
RELATION TO MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


By A. BRIERRE DE BoIsMoNT. 
(Continued from No. IV., p. 668.) 


Not only are figures, objects of sight, metamorphosed to the 
subjects of hallucination, but words, and auditions, in the 
absence of sound, submit to the same transformations, and enter 
into the system of morbid interpretation peculiar to the insane. 
These strange modifications constitute for the patient a fantas- 
tical world in which he lives exclusively, to which all his impres- 
sions are related, whilst the actual world is to him a mere 
secondary matter. One of the most curious facts of this nature 
is the case of one of our boarders, who pretended that every one 
treated her as an idiot or a fool; if any one laughed or spat, it 
was to scorn or insult her. The cries of the street, the barking 
of dogs, the neighing of horses, the cracking of whips, the break- 
ing of anything, were so many proofs of malevolence against her ; 
her words, her thoughts, were instantly incriminated. If she ap- 
peared at a window, people withdrew. As to everything else, her 
reason was perfect. We were acquainted with another lady who 
imagined that coachmen, horses, carriages stopped or made 
burlesque attitudes at her. The belief of the hallucinated with 
regard to this class of subjects is uncontrolled either by reason or 
passion, because there 1s no counterpoise which can weigh down 
the balance. Thus mastered by his delirious convictions he may 
commit any crime. Of him, above all, it may be said, Woe to 
him who crossing bis path he shall believe to be his enemy ! 

The observations respecting this class are so important towards 
the demonstration of these propositions, that we shail relate a few 
of them. | 

Amongst the facts which attest the terrible consequences of 
these personal changes we would mention the following :— 

M. H. C., after a mental malady from which he had not 
completely recovered, returned to his family. The next day, he 
killed his wife and his sister-in-law, whom he took for devils. 
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He was sent to Charenton, afterwards, in 1825, to the private 
establishment of M. Marcel Saint- Colombe, where I was physi- 
cian, and where he lived nearly a year. His reason having re- 
turned, he claimed his liberty, and contrary to the advice of 
Esquirol and Mare, he obtained it. I considered him to be in a 
fair condition, but I had remarked, that when the linen was being 
prepared for the laundress his eye partook a peculiar expression 
as soon as he perceived the thingswhich the women had used 
during the menstrual period. Some years afterwards he suddenly 
attacked his wife who lived with him, _taking her for a demon, 

who reproached him with his crimes ; she only escaped death by 
throwing herself out of the window. At the end of twelve days, 
C. expired in a hospital in the capital, furiously maniacal, 

believing himself surrounded by phantoms and devils. 

C——, a melancholic monomaniac, subject to hallucination, 
was placed in my establishment under a delusion which led him 
to see enemies in every one he met, the conseq 
had been most deplorable. Possessed with this idea, he had 
resolved to attack any one who should persecute him with greater 
animosity than others. A poor man whom he did not know, was 
the victim of his illusions. One day, having seen a man enter a 
wine shop, who appeared, as he thought, to mock him in a very 
insolent manner, he seized a gun and fired it, killing the man on 
the spot. In consequence of this murder, he was put under my 
care. He was at first sombre and uncommunicative, but being 
calmed by isolation, and perhaps also, as has been frequently 
observed in similar cases, the result of his act having soothed his 
cerebral excitement, he replied better to the questions which I 
put to him. The following are the explanations which he gave 
to me:—** At first, and for a long time, I strove against my 
destiny; nothing succeeded with me; I finished by believing 
what was desired of me, that I had enemies; I heard voices 
threatening and reproaching me; 1 met numbers of persons who 
made grimaces at me and mocked me. It is probable that under 
the influence of these ideas, I have killed this man. I am very 
sorry for this misfortune; but I feel that my visions no longer 
exist, and that I am cured.” A month after, he was set at 
liberty ! | 

Five years elapsed, when he was brought back to me by 
order ; one of his brothers, a prey to the same hallucinations and 
delirious conceptions, had assassinated a half-imbecile woman, 
and, as a measure of precaution, my old patient was sequestrated 
afresh. The conversations I had with him satisfied me that. his 
hallucinations had ceased. He even reasoned tolerably well, but 
his ideas had no longer the same clearness; he could not give 


account of all that was demanded of him; his memory was 
No. V. F 
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weakened, so that he acquitted himself but indifferently in his 
business of a compositor. He told me that he had more than 
once found himself without means. He stayed at the house about 
three months. During his residence a third brother came several 
times to see him, who in his turn declared to me that he was 
melancholic, and said to me at different times, “I fear mis- 
fortune.” | 

Some time after the departure of the brother who was con- 
fined by order, the one who had killed the woman was brought 
to me. He was a tall man, apathetic, uncertain in his looks, and 
presented all the symptoms of melancholic monomania. After 
the commission of the murder, he was a prey to terrible excite- 
ment, he roared like a wild beast, and was obliged to be con- 
fined in a strong room. When he was placed under my care, he 
was calm, but remained in his chamber, or walked about alone 
without speaking to any one. My inquiries apprised me that he 
was one of those withered branches, of which there are many, 
who because he had a smattering of learning, and made little 
verses, thought he should soon make a figure in the world. Dis- 
contented with his want of success, he conceived a hatred to 
society, and his melancholic character assisting, he entered within 
the fatal circle of enemies, threatening voices, mocking figures, 
&c. His brother observed to me that he was less mistrusted than 
himself, because he was less energetic. He was, however, watched, 
but he had concealed an old surgeon’s knife, with which he did 
the fatal act. This second murder was also a consequence of 
the suggestions of the voices which incessantly harassed him, 
and made him believe that he was the butt to the persecutions of 
society. His victim was the scapegoat, who paid for all, when 
his delusion had transformed her into the inveterate enemy who 
embodied all the others. According to his own avowal, he knew 
little of this woman, with whom he had no connexion, but who 
resided: in his neighbourhood. I questioned him at various 
times as to this sad event; he confined himself to saying that it 
was a misfortune, and appeared ill at ease, and I gathered from 
his expression, that to persist in the questions might lead to 
troublesome consequences. ‘This patient had, like his brother, a 
certain slothfulness of idea, although he did not reason wrongly ; 
if work was given to occupy him, he kept it for a considerable 
time, and he finished by doing nothing, saying that a sick man 
ought not to be fatigued. There could remain no doubt as to the 
changes brought about by mental alienation in his intellectual 
faculties ; there was presenta state of semi-torpor, indecision, and 
apathy, which is frequently observed in cases of this nature. He 
was no longer a madman, but a moral invalid, who was thence- 
forward to remain a charge to society. | 
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On visiting, in 1846, Bethlehem Hospital, where are confined 
criminal lunatics, so called, Dr. Alexander Morrison showed us 
‘several patients, who in consequence of hallucination, and of these 
illusions of sight and hearing, had committed murder. 

Making use of these cases, in which mental alienation was 
incontestable, to guide us in those analogous cases which not 
haying been observed beforehand, or disclosing themselves sud- 
denly, might embarrass physicians and lawyers, we are now about 
to relate several, of which two or three formed the subject of a 
medico-legal report made by ourselves. 

Madame H——, large, strong, very well educated, but  ex- 
ceedingly romantic, and having always evinced exaltation, 
married at the age of twenty. For a long time her union 
appeared happy. As the critical time of life approached, her 
reason presented symptoms of very remarkable disorder. She 
imagined that her husband had sold her, and that he had caused 
‘her to be dishonoured before his own eyes. MHer religious prin- 
‘ciples became extremely developed; she believed herself in com- 
munication with celestial intelligences, she heard divine voices; 
God made revelations to her. At this period, she began to feel 
a hatred to her husband which continually increased. She spoke 
incessantly of doing him acts of violence. Her sister frequently 
remonstrated with her on this subject. One day, when she was 
more pressing than usual, Madame H—— seized her by the 
throat, and attempted to strangle her, and throw her out of the 

window. 

She was treated for this access in the establishment of Dr. 
Pressat, where she remained a month; when she was withdrawn 
she never spoke unreasonably, but she experienced great religious 

_ exaltation. She was continually in churches, where it appeared 

to her she saw marvellous things. On returning home, she was 
tolerably tranquil; her husband, however, who was uneasy, shut 
himself every night in his room. One night he heard a gentle: 
knocking at the door, he rose immediately and asked who was 
there ; no one answered. Half-an-hour later, some one knocked 
again; this time there was aresponse; it was madame, who said in 
a plaintive voice, “ My dear, 1 am unwell; I have come to ask 
you to give me some assistance.” ‘The husband opened the 
door, and Madame H—— entered, and instantly struck him five 
well-aimed blows on the head with an iron bar. With a desperate 
effort he pushed her out, shut the door, and fell covered with 
blood. 

Madame H—— was restored next day to the house where she 
had been treated the first time. At the end of some days, having 
become calm, she was unable to explain this act but by a de- 
rangement of her reason “I imagined,” she said, “that my 
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husband was metamorphosed into a devil, and I had a horror of 
him.” 

Several months after, this lady, who was then quite tranquil, was 
transferred to my establishment in the Rue Neuve Saint Géne- 
viéve. Her conversation was reasonable and witty, but she pre- 
served the same antipathy with regard to her husband. 

Her sister, who was on the point of being her first victim, often 
came to see her; she loved her much, and expected her visits 
with impatience. When I asked her one day about the insensate 
attack she had made upon her, the lady answered me, “ What 
would you have? When J threw myself upon my sister it ap- 
peared to me that her figure was that of a hideous green corpse, 
that her look was that of a devil; this spectacle caused me such 
horror that I wished to get rid of it at any cost.” Similar 
reasons had caused her to strike her husband. 

During her stay with me, this lady, who passed her days at 
work in my family, and in the evening made one of our party, 
was several times subject to these hallucinations and illusions. 
Notwithstanding the kind of life she lived, the reasonable nature 
of her conversation, her features had at times so sinister an ex- 
pression that I had forbidden all persons other than the attendants 
to go to her apartment. When she was tormented by her illu- 
sions she uttered threats of death, against which we took precau- 
tions by shutting her up in her own room. 

We cannot dwell too much upon examples of this nature, for 
they may give rise to the most unfounded commentaries, and to 
interpretations the most contrary to truth, so deceitful sometimes 
‘are the appearances! Such a fact happened with regard to an 
event which was reported in these terms in the Bulletin des 
Tribunaux :— 


_. “ Wesaid in our number of oth July, 1843, that an attempted assassi- 
nation, surrounded with strange circumstances, had taken place in the 
Place du Palas-Royal. A young working jeweller, named Garnier, 
crossing this place about nine o’clock in the evening, found himself only a 
few yards from the post of the Chateau d’ Kau, occupied by the Municipal 
Guard, when he heard the report of a gun. Garnier believed in the 
first instance that the shot had been directed at an officer who was 
walking near him; but he had scarcely spoken a word to this officer 
before he himself fell and lost his senses. Although he had only felt 
in the first instance a smart shock, a ball had nevertheless struck him 
and wounded him deeply in the abdomen. 

_ “Phe author of this crime in the first instance escaped all the inves- 
tigations of the police. Garnier, whose wound happily was not mortal, 
declared that he had had no quarrel, and that he knew of no enemies. 
Three weeks passed without the slightest discovery having been made, 
and the event appeared inexplicable, when a fortuitous circumstance 
at last put the police on the track of the presumed culprits. Warrants 
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were at once issued against them, and the day before yesterday a com-— 
missary and several agents of police proceeded to the arrest of the 
persons implicated, named Raphael C. de G , aged 27, born at 
Palma, residing at Paris, Rue St. Thomas-du-Louvre, No. 15, and 
Otto Fischer, Prussian domestic servant, Rue du Jour, No. 8. 

ea. opposed the commissary and agents with desperate resis- 
tanee. His fury was such that although he had not had time to take 
up his arms, it required four of the strongest men to hold him, and who 
only accomplished it by securely binding his arms and his legs. They 
found at his house several loaded pistols, sword-sticks, three knife- 
poniards, balls, powder, &c. 

“ When the fury of this man was a little calmed, he declared that he 

was the sole author of the crime, and that it was wrong to have arrested 
Otto Fischer. He pretended that he had been grossly insulted by 
Garnier, and that he wished to avenge himself, but everything leads to 
the belief that G—-— has an extreme interest in disguising the truth, 
and that the shot which struck the unfortunate Garnier was destined 
for another person. The examination is proceeding.” 








Would it not appear natural to conclude after reading this 
article, that M. de G was a great criminal who had the pros- 
pect of a seat on the bench of the Court of Assizes? Let us 
examine how the case ended. Scarcely had he undergone 
one interrogation before doubts arose in the magistrate’s mind 
as to the integrity of his intellectual faculties. Dr. Brun, con- 
joitly with another colleague, were charged to make a report 
upon the state of his reason. The conclusions were such that an 
ordonnance de non-lieu placed him at the disposal of the adminis- 
trative authority, who sent him to Bicétre. 

_ The sensation which this hospital produced on a man born ofa 
noble class, and haying a comfortable fortune, was so great, that 
he made several attempts to kill himself by hunger. 

- After a short stay he was transferred to my establishment. The 
first impression was altogether in his fayour; possessed of a good 
address and figure, an agreeable smile, black hair, expressive eyes 
like most Spaniards, and speaking with much politeness, he could 
not fail to interest those who saw him. I kept him quiet for a 
few days, and then I asked him the details of the events which 
had happened to him. 

* As you see me, sir,” said he, “Iam the most unfortunate of 
men. For some years a vast conspiracy has been organized against 
me in my own country; the whole town of Palma is bent upon 
my ruin; relatives, friends, inhabitants, have united together to 
cause my destruction ; they revile me, lay snares for me, make 
grimaces at me &c, 

“Tn order to escape this persecution, I took refuge in France; I 
claimed the protection of the Prefect of Police; but I soon found 
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that this change of place was useless, and that my enemies had 
suborned others, whom they gained over by money. For several 
days they did not leave me an instant’s repose. Furious and 
impatient of this conduct, I fired on one of them who had heaped 
insults upon me, and who did not cease to make grimaces at me.” 
~ Did you know the man, then ?” I asked.—“ I had never seen 
him before !’—“ Permit me to observe that your answer appears 
very extraordinary.’—‘‘ That's it; they wish to make me out a fool. 
But I declare that I am the judge of my own honour; whenever 
I am insulted, either I will kill my adversary or he shall kill me.” 
Some time afterwards he desired to speak to me in private. 
“Sir, said he, “‘ I perceive that my enemies are strong; I am 
ready to make great pecuniary sacrifices in order to get away 
from here. ‘Tell me what sum of money will satisfy the govern- 
ment.’ Jremarked that it was not customary in France to make 
people pay for their liberty, and that in all probability he would 
be sent home. ‘Three months passed thus; at last one of his 
friends, sent from Spain by his family, having arrived, I gave M. 
de G—— into his care, recommending that he should not be left 
for an instant until he arrived at Palma, as he retained the same 
ideas, and an accident was always to be feared. . | 
What a subject for reflection does this case present! With 
the exception of the fixed idea of enemies who insulted him, 
made grimaces at him, and sought to injure him, although he had 
never seen them, M. de G—— was like all the world. He con- 
versed in an interesting manner about his own country and 


literature, he painted and sang very well. Again, he avoided — 


allusion to the events which had occasioned his captivity. And, 
nevertheless, this man, who employed himself all day, would have 
killed the first person he might have met whom his delirium had 
transformed into an enemy. 

The illusions of sight may exist alone, and they may be asso- 
ciated with those of hearing. They who suffer thus believe them- 
selves to be victims of the most odious machinations. : 

Sad and melancholy ideas and fear concur singularly in impress- 
ing this direction on the mind. The fear of the police and of 
enemies has in a great measure taken the place of the fear of the 
devil and of spirits, although for some years demonomania has. 
reappeared above the horizon. Nothing is more common than to 
be consulted on behalf of lunatics who are the butt of perse- 
cution, whom some one desires to poison or assassinate.. J was— 
one day called in to a lady who appeared to be in full enjoy- 
ment of her reason; she said to me with the greatest coolness in 
the world, “ Sir, eight days ago, when I was going to mass, I 
perceived that I was followed by men of suspicious demeanour; on 
leaving the church I found three of them in ambush in the Rue 
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de 1Ouest; one of them tried to spring upon me. The day 
before yesterday, the porter of my house placed a ladder against 
the wall in order to ascend to my room; he ran away on seeing 
me. On all sides people seek to do me evil. I am surrounded 
with assassins.” In almost all cases this variety of monomania 
exists with hallucinations of hearing and of sight. 

The patients who are tormented by these ideas imagine that 
people murmur at their ears disagreeable and offensive words, and 
that they are insulted. ‘T’o escape these vexations, some seek 
isolation, frequently change their domicile, and make every effort 
to destroy their traces ; others, of a more daring character, march 
up to their pretended enemies and provoke them to duel, and 
there is no doubt that unfortunate men have fallen under the 
sword of such madmen. 

As the moral disorder increases, all the means employed by 
these patients to escape the snares of their enemies are without 
effect. The latter introduce themselves into their dwellings and 
_ harass them at every instant, address them in ironical, menacing, 
and insulting words, appear to them in the streets, in the silence 
of night, and the sufferers end by seeing an enemy in every 
figure they meet with. 

When the disease arrives at this stage, the exasperation of the 
patient is sometimes such that he resolves to escape this frightful 
suffermg by suicide. We have already quoted such cases. At 
other times, lunatics, furious at these persecutions, determine to 
avenge themselves; they strike, wound, or kill the first indi- 
vidual they meet with, who, according to their expression, pays for 
the others. Under some circumstances, they conceive a hatred 
for the person with whom they hold the most intimate relations, 
or whom they see most frequently, and their actions in such 
cases are liable to impose on superficial minds who look upon 
these proceedings from revenge. 

Lunatics labouring under hallucinations of this class are in 
general very formidable. And examples are not wanting to 
justify this opinion. 

M. R. de G——, a clerk in government employ, resided before 
he came to Paris in a provincial town, where his habits of life 
made him the subject of observation. He changed his hotel 
suddenly, taking his meals out of the -house, no one knew where. 

_At times he cooked during the night, and when he dined in town 
he would not touch the dishes until he had seen them tasted by 
other guests. His mistrust was such, that he fastened his door 
with several locks, and kept his visitors waiting a long time. In 
order to lead astray the curious, he spoke of projected journeys, 
which he had no intention of taking. His sombre and even un- 
polite character had raised enmities, which his superior sought 
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to calm by making some well-meant representations: he replied 
coldly, that there was a society of poisoners directed by one 
Mérope (an imaginary person), whose agents followed him wher- 
ever he went, and had partially succeeded, as he experienced 
horrible pain in his bowels. 

A short time after his arrival in Paris, he related to the clerks 
in his office, that he had seen a man hidden behind a hedge, who 
attempted to shoot him, or who at any rate took aim at him; 
but when he approached the murderer disappeared. He added, 
that he knew for certain that an individual, whom he was not 
able to distinguish, had come during the night to saw the bars 
of his chamber. In order to defend himself against these attacks 
he desired a clerk to lend him two pistols. On his way to Saint 
Germain by railway one day, he perceived in the carriage several 
persons, who eyed him with a menacing air: he left them, took a 
car, and next day purchased two pistols. Afterwards, according 
to his account, an» unknown person sought to stab him with a 
poniard. 

This patient saw nothing but malevolent enemies, who laid 
snares for him, spread calumnies, sought to hurt him and poison 
him. Every one pointed the finger at him, treating him as a 
tool, on account of his fears and his mode of life. He accused 
especially one, the superior in his office, of having done him a 
great injury in revealing his sufferings, which he had confided to 
him under the seal of secrecy. 

Six years before, being at Fontainebleau, he tad overheard two 
Englishmen reading a mysterious letter, in which there was no 
mention either of him or of any one of his acquaintance, but the 
terms in which it was conceived, and the conversation of the 
strangers, led him to think that these were persons suborned to 
assassinate him. 

This halluciné, who was always armed, declared that he had 
several times been on the point of using his weapons, but that he 
had waited to fire until the individuals should have advanced and 
touched him. 

Under the influence of this idea, M. R. de G—— waited 
upon M. D——, chief of the staff in the office, and under 
excitement which he admitted, he fired two pistol-shots upon this 
superior officer, who had become in his eyes the personification 
of his pretended enemies, and attempted to commit suicide. 

No physician hearing this series of events would fail to recog- 
nise a monomaniac subject to hallucination. What is important 
to remark is the idea of poisoning, the continual apparition of 
malevolent personages, which during more than eight years had 
not prevented M. R. de G—— from fulfilling with distinction 
the administrative career which he had embraced, and on the eve 
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of his arrest he corrected a report which does not indicate the 
slightest mental derangement. 

The Chamber of the Council of First Instance of Paris, after a 
long examination and upon a medico-legal report, made by M. 
Foyille and ourselves, dismissed the charge against M. de G ; 
remitting him to the disposal of the Prefect of Police. 

During the month of May, the Commissary of Police was 
called upon to take cognizance of a murder. The accused ap- 
peared deeply sorry for his crime, he declared before the public 
officer, that he struck M. M—— because everybody wanted 
him and urged him to do it, and mocked him, but that he was 
not animated by any motive of hatred, he had simply desired to 
revenge himself on some one. The evidence of witnesses showed 
that after having worked industriously for seventeen years in a 
warehouse, he had left under pretext that people there murmured 
offensive proposals in his ear, and that he was made a butt of; 
since then he believed himself to be sought after by the police. 

On being asked to explain why he had attacked M. M—— 
with an instrument of iron freshly sharpened, he replied, “I was 
followed by evil-disposed persons; one had seized me by the 
throat in the Faubourg St. Denis. Some months previously I 
became aware that I was followed in the dark by five or six indi- 
viduals walking behind me, who said, He must be killed—he must 
be killed. I scarcely ever set foot in the street but some one 
whispered in my ears disagreeable and insulting proposals ; they 
called me an assassin and a thief. I therefore sharpened the end 
of a foil, saying to myself, since people are disposed to kill me, I 
must defend myself.” 

Transferred to Bicétre, after the report which we made in 
concert with the Inspector-General Ferrus, Soyez there passed 
several months in a state of apathy. On one of our visits we 
learnt that he had struck one of the overseers with a knife with- 
out any provocation ; the latter related, as follows, how this came 
to pass :—“ Two months ago, Soyez approached me in a cheerful 
manner; he had scarcely made two or three steps when, after 
haying looked at himself in a mirror, he came rapidly upon me 
and struck me with a knife on the right side, so violently that 
the blade was broken on my key and some pieces of money which 
I fortunately had in my pocket. While striking, and afterwards, 
he reproached me with burning him, and attempting to burn his 
wife and child. My opinion is, that he is subject to hallucina- 
tions.” 

On being interrogated, Soyez acknowledged that he had formerly 
had delirium, but that he was cured. When spoken to about the 
overseer, he admitted also that he had wandered for a moment ; 
he added :—“ He burned me, and I reproached him with it; 
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besides, he is always burning me.” He afterwards conversed with 
the physicians of persons who jumped upon his body, and of ex- 
traordinary things which he saw during the night. 

No doubt could remain as to Soyez’s mental condition, and 
that under the influence of his fixed idea, and of his hallucina- 
tions, he had twice committed such serious acts: the physicians 
also considered that during these two occasions he was not in 
possession of his free will; that his actual mental condition, and 
the danger there would be in setting him at liberty without being 
certain of his cure, made it necessary to keep him in custody. 
These conclusions were adopted by the public minister. We 
have since learned that the mental disease of Soyez has increased 
and that it is considered incurable. 

Lunatics under hallucination, who are convinced that they 
have enemies, and hear their voices, their insults, their threats— 
who believe that people make grimaces at them—that the faces of 
those who surround them express hatred and a desire to injure 
them, or else that they assume the features of monsters and devils, 
all common phenomena in melancholic monomania, ought to be 
the object of rigorous watchfulness, for science teaches that these 
cases are subject to frequent relapses. 

A countryman had had a maternal uncle who became insane ; 
he was married, and for several years lived on good terms with his 
wife, when it wasperceived that he became sombre, mistrustful, irri- 
table, and often evinced a fear that some one wished to kill him ; > 
hallucinations and illusions served to intensify his delirious con- 
ceptions. It was remembered on the inquest that he named one 
Robert as the instigator of the plots laid against him. On the 
3rd of May, 1828, D went to bed after having kissed his 
wife, and without giving any indication of the double crime he 
was about to commit (his wife being pregnant). The next day, 
4th of May, D ’s wife was found to have been killed in her bed 
with a mallet. An examination took place, and the counsel for the 
prosecution came to the conclusion that D should be declared 
to be in a state of dementia: The tribunal was not of this 
opinion, and ordered a supplementary examination; D was 
sent to Paris in the month of September in the same year, and 
was placed in the lunatic ward at Bicétre, in order to be under the 
observation of Esquirol and Ferrus. 

After a residence there of several months he became more com- 
municative, and on the 14th of April, 1829, a marked change was 
observed in him; he appeared more disturbed and troubled.* 














‘ * This change in expression, words, and habits which a lunatic undergoes, is of 
extreme importance. Every time we have noticed it, the individual has hada ioe 
and has made attempts at murder, suicide, escape, &c. 
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It was noticed that he had hallucinations and illusions of hearing. 
On the 18th, D went to bed without the attendants remark- 
ing that he was more excited than on previousdays. During the 
night, feigning a desire to ease himself, he left the dormitory, and 
got a broom-handle, with which he beat a patient who slept in 
the sixth bed from his own. On being seized by the attendants, 
he allowed himself to be confined in a strait-waistcoat, affirming 
that he heard voices which told him to avenge himself, and he 
added, that they were quite right to restrain him, for he intended 
to do the same to two or three others. 

On the report of Esquirol and Ferrus, the tribunal dismissed 
the accusation, but nevertheless ordered that D should be 
placed at the disposal of the proper officer in order that he might 
take the necessary measures regarding him to ensure the public 
safety and his own interest. 

This observation recals that of Pinel’s patient, who, after 
fifteen years at Bicétre, assassinated one of his companions under 
the influence of illusions, as he had already killed, under similar 
circumstances, another individual before he entered the hospital. 

If we have present to our minds the symptoms we have de- 
scribed, if we remember that the chief delirious conception enter- 
tained by the category of lunatics comprised under the designation 
of melancholic monomaniacs (Lypemaniacs), is a belief in the 
existence of enemies who to them are often embodied in some 
real or imaginary person, as in the preceding observations, 
towards whom they bear insatiable hatred and whose death they 
determine upon, it will be found exceedingly likely that many 
great political assassinations may have been committed by mad- 
men under the influence of hallucinations. It is well known in 
the present day, that lunatics compass plans of evasion, that they 
prepare secretly the means of striking their victims, of avenging 
themselves on those by whom they consider themselves offended, 
and that in the concoction and perpetration of these plans they 
exhibit cunning, address, discernment, and intention. The im- 
passibility which many of these individuals have shown under 
punishment belongs to the unsound condition of their mind, to 
that tenacity and obstinacy of idea which nothing can overcome, 
and to a physical phenomenon common amongst them, consisting 
of an extreme insensibility of the skin and tissues known under 
the name of anesthesia, which is sometimes so extreme that they 
are seen continually to tear off their skin and burn and mutilate 
themselves. 

M. Bazin, in his Histoire de la Fronde, relates that Ravaillac, 
during his examination, replied that some days before his crime 
there exhaled from his feet stifling smells of sulphur and fire, 

-which demonstrated to him the purgatory which heretics deserved. 
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Another time, he felt a body jump upon his person. Several days 
before the assassination he had seen sacramental wafers rise in 
the air and place themselves beside him, Finally, he added, that 
in a certain town he had seen a head of a Moor on the body of a 
statue, and that having desired a painter to give it him, he found 
the head again at the painter's, from which he concluded that 
Henri IV. was as black as a devil; that he could never wash 
away his sins, and that he was damned for ever. 

Historical documents show that we must reckon Jacques: 
Clement as a lunatic subject to hallucinations. | 


“One night, as he was in bed, God sent his angel to him, who pre- 
sented himself to the monk in a great light, and showing him a naked 
sword, said these words,—‘ Brother Jacques, I am the messenger of 
the Almighty, and am come to certify that by thee the tyrant of 
France must be put to death. Think of it, and prepare thyself as the’ 
martyr’s crown is already prepared for thee.’ This said, the vision 
disappeared and left him to dream of these remarkable words. The 
morning come, Brother Jacques recals before his eyes the preceding 
apparition, and doubting what he ought to do, addressing himself to. 
an old friend, also a monk (Father Bourgoing, prior of his monastery), 
a scientific man, well versed in the Holy Scriptures, to whom he 
frankly declares his vision, asking him at random if it is displeasing to . 
God to kill a king, who has neither faith nor religion.” 


The young German who attempted to strike Napoleon at 
Schenbrunn also had visions: he saw the Genius of Germany, 
who bade him deliver his country. 

MacNaughten, the assassin of Drummond, was persuaded that 
he was surrounded by malevolent people who threatened him, and. 
he saw everywhere strange figures. 

The French General de S , who was stabbed a few years: 
ago by one of his relations, was also the victim of one of these 
madmen under the influence of hallucinations. 3 

Itis painful to think how many persons have fallen by the hand. 
of similar lunatics, and we believe that many such deplorable. 
events might be avoided by not waiting until these dangerous 
madmen should have realized their threats. : 

The impulses and actions attributable to hallucinations and 
illusions are not observed merely in acute delirium, mania, and. 
melancholic monomania: they are met with also in various other 
forms of madness. Thus, amongst monomaniacs we find dangerous - 
orders given. Puerperal madness, on account of the predominance. 
of the melancholic type, often presents a propensity to suicide ; 
it existed in several of our cases. Out of 111 instances of this 
kind of delirium noted at Bethlehem, and published by Dr. Webster, 
thirty-two were remarked as having a tendency to suicide. 
Authors have quoted observations of infanticide amongst women. 
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suffering from puerperal madness. ‘The motives to these murders 
were hallucinations of sight and hearing. We have several times 
had occasion to advise the removal of children from their mothers 
because their lives were in danger. In stupidity a great number 
of actions, apparently automatic or without relation to external 
objects, have subsequently been explained by the influence of 
hallucinatory phenomena; this is a new argument in favour of 
the opinion that the most eccentric actions observed in mono- 
maniacs and especially in maniacs, are always caused by halluci- 
nation or illusions. 

The degradation of the intellectual faculties, the state of 
dementia even, are not obstacles to the production of hallucina- 
tions and illusions, because it is not demonstrated that under 
either of these circumstances no part of the brain remains healthy. 
The same observation holds with regard to general paralysis. Five 
of our patients believed themselves surrounded by enemies, thieves, 
and assassins, and called to the keeper with all their force, and 
sometimes with frightful shrieks, These illusions induced a 
paralytic to spring out upon his servant in order to strangle him. 
Another broke all the glass in his window with a view of jumping 
into the court to escape malefactors. M.B , & paralytic 
‘lunatic of four years’ standing, fancies he sees from time to time 
a shark ready to devour him. He then utters cries which are 
heard a long way off, beats the walls of his room, and one day 
attempted to kill his sister with a razor. 

This hallucination was attended with very serious consequences. 
One of his cousins, who was present at this scene, was so alarmed 
that she experienced a suppression on the spot, to which she 
succumbed a few days after. I have thought it necessary to recal, 
as briefly as possible, a certain number of cases quoted in the 
body of the work, because they clear up some obscure points of 
legal medicine. 

The discussion which arose at the Academy out of M. Trous- 
seau's communication on the case of epilepsy which was taken 
for cerebral congestion, has furnished several remarks of great 
importance from a medico-legal point of view. Thus, M. Tardieu 
has established that the epileptic seizure which generally attacks 
all the senses, may, in certain cases, only affect the will. M. 
Devergie has affirmed that it is never during the attack, but in 
the interval between the attacks, that criminal thoughts date 
their birth, and always in cases of confirmed epilepsy.* M. 
‘Trousseau has proclaimed that if a man suddenly commits a 
murder without any previous intellectual disorder, without haying, 








* « Discussions sur les congestions apoplectiformes ;”’ Gazette des Hépitauc, 
7 Mars, 1861, ? 
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up to that time, evinced any signs of madness, without being poi- 
soned by alcohoi or other substance capable of exercising an 
energetic action on the nervous system, and irrespective of any 
passionate action, that man is almost certainly an epileptic. 
Further on he adds :—“ I say almost certainly, if I have not seen 
the attack ; but if I have seen the grand access: or the initial 
vertigo immediately preceding the incriminated act, I then affirm 
absolutely that the accused has been incited to the crime by a 
force which he has been unable to overcome.”* Finally, M. Bail- 
largerf has set himself to prove that besides actual madness there 
exists in certain epileptics a | special intellectual and moral con- 
dition. 

But amongst all the questions treated by these eminent authors, 
there is one which has been completely thrown aside—it is that of 
the relations between hallucination and epilepsy in what M. 
‘Tardieu has so well named the epileptic shock (choc). So long 
ago, however, as the first edition of my T'raité sur les Hallucina- 
tions, in 1845, I called attention to this subject, reported obser- 
vations in support of my views, and wrote this sentence—‘‘ Some- 
times the fantastic figures address the epileptic in words, they 
insult him or command him to do something. It is probable 
that many crimes committed by these unfortunate beings, and of 
which some have been severely punished, were but the result of 
hallucinations of hearing and of sight’ } 

We have insisted on this subject in this third edition, and hive 
pointed out the frequency of hallucination with epilepsy. 

These hallucinations are generally of an alarming and sinister 
nature. Several of our patients were dazzled by a strong red 
light, which shone like lightning before the access. One of them 
in the instant before the loss of consciousness saw a diabolical 
figure approach him like the shadows of a magic lantern; he 
cried aloud, Here comes the devil! and then fell to the ground. 
Dr. Gregory’s patient saw before the access an old woman in a — 
red cloak, with a wicked expression and hideous features, who 
struck him on the head with a stick. He had scarcely received 
the blow when he fell down in convulsions, perfectly uncon- 
scious.§ A countryman told us that in an access which preceded 
his admission to my house, whilst working in the field he seized 
a scythe and commenced cutting everything before him, incited 
by a voice which bid him do so. After having traversed a great 


* Trousseau, ‘Des déterminations subites et irrésistibles dans leurs rapports 
avec lepilepsie,” Union Médicale, 19 Mars, 1861. Caspar, Traité seiebn de 
Médicine Legale, 1861, 2 vols. in 8vo. - 

+ ‘‘ Note sur la Responsabilité des épileptiques,” méme journal 21 Mars. 

~ A. Brierre de Boismont, ire ed. p. 193; 2 ed. p. 208, 21 suiy. 

g Paterson. 
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extent of arable land, he stopped, worn out by fatigue, beneath a 
wall, and there fell asleep. If he had happened to meet with any 
living creatures what misfortunes might there not have been to 
deplore? Esquirol, who had remarked the extreme terror caused 
to epileptics by their hallucinations, asked if it might not be this 
feeling which impressed on their physiognomy the character of 
fright or indignation which belongs to these patients during the 
access. 

Hallucination and illusion ought then to be taken into con- 
sideration with reference to the instinctive and sudden acts of 
epileptics. 

The determinations, the actions to which lunatics are impelled 
by hallucinations and illusions may be the consequence of dreams 
during sleep, or the intermediate state between sleeping and 
waking, or may take place during somnambulism. Under some 
circumstances no delirium has preceded the outbreak. 

On the 1st January, 1843, a young man presented himself at 
an inn near Lyons, and sought supper and lodgings for the night. 
About ten o'clock at night the landlord heard a great noise in the 
strangers room. He hastened upstairs, but had scarcely entered 
when he was struck with the blade of a pair of tailor’s scissors. 
The young man having been seized and disarmed, was asked the 
motive which induced him to make the assault. He replied 
that he had seen the innkeeper kill two men, that he had heard 
him plot his own assassination, and that he had then determined 
to sell his life dearly. Having been transferred to the prison of 
Lyons, the accused in all the interrogatories to which he was 
submitted, evinced good sense and ordinary intelligence. He 
related afresh all that he had seen, heard, and felt. His narrative was 
that of a man convinced of what he stated, devoid of passion, and 
with the air of one who rejoiced at his escape from a serious danger. 
On the report of Drs. Chapeau and Tavernier, who were charged to 
inquire into his mental condition, and after the examination con- 
ducted by the juge d'instrwection, this individual was set at liberty. 

These facts, which are more common than is generally sup- 
posed, and which depend on the impression produced by dreams, 
an impression sometimes so strong that it persists through life, 
deserve to be remembered and well considered. One can scarcely 
refrain from shuddering with regard to this case, at the frightful 
position of the accused if he should have killed the innkeeper, 
and at the difficulty of his justification if he had chanced to have 
any motive of ill-will against his victim, if it had been but a 
dispute about the price of his repast, or_if there had been any 
ground to impute an intention to theft.* 


* Bulletin des Tribunaux, 20 Jan., 1843. 
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Illusions of dreams continuing up to the moment of waking, 
and even in a state of wakefulness, may give rise to singular, 
reprehensible, and even criminal acts. We have several times 
been witness of extraordinary scenes which were but a continua- 
tion of dreams. The individual spoke and acted under their 
influence ; one might have been tempted to take him for a mad- 
man; but presently the images of the night weakened and dis- 
appeared, and he was one of the first to be astonished at his 
language and his actions, although he asserted that at the 
moment his sensations appeared to him quite natural. Under this 
impression, men of great presence of mind when surprised by 
ordinary danger, have evinced dismay, which could only be ex- 
plained by the state out of which they were passing. 

“A quartermaster of one of the regiments of the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique took up his quarters for the night at an inn where the 
salle a manger was decorated with a paperhanging representing 
the most glorious of our feats of arms on the African territory. 
In the middle of the night the innkeeper heard an alarming 
uproar in the salle @ manger ; it turned out to be the quarter- 
master in his shirt, who, having got out of bed under the 
influence of hallucination, and with a billet in his hand, was 
engaged in mutilating the Arabs on the walls... There was great 
difficulty in making him understand his error, and he was let off 
on payment of the damage.”* 

In the following case the result was most deplorable. 

“Bernard Schidmaizig started out of his sleep in consequence 
of a frightful dream. At the moment he perceived near him a 
horrible phantom. ‘Terrified by the obscurity, he imagined that 
the apparition approached him, and arming himself with a 
hatchet, he struck the spectre, and killed his wife.’+ 

The hallucinations of natural somnambulism have also some 
importance in legal medicine. The curious history which Brillat- 
Savarin has preserved j in his Physiologie du Gout, and which we 
have reported in our work, proves incontestably that nocturnal 
hallucination may be the cause of crime. 

The Neapolitan journals have instanced the case of a man 
who, dreaming in a fit of somnambulism that his wife, who slept in 
the same bed with him, was unfaithful, wounded her dangerously 
with a dagger that he always carried about him.[ 

To these two examples we add the following: “ The father of 
Lord Culpepper, so well known by his dreams, appeared to take © 
his trial at the Old Bailey, in 1686, for having killed a guards- 





* Journal de Belfort, 24 Aug. 1843. 
+ Macnish, The Philosophy of Sleep, 3 ed. p. 87. 
£ Union Médicale, 16 Dec. 1851, ~*~ 
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man and his horse. He pleaded somnambulism, and was ac- 
quitted; having produced about fifty witnesses who testified to 
extraordinary things done by him during sleep.”* 

Mare, therefore, has good ground for saying that the state of 
sleep deserves special attention in the medico-legal examination 
of madness. In fact, with the majority of maniacs it is troubled, 
and broken by visions, hallucinations, terrors, panics, groanings, 
and vociferations. Too much care cannot be given to the 
watching of those melancholic monomaniacs whose sleeplessness 
is almost continual. Silence, shadows, and obscurity redouble 
their terrors, leaving a clear field for the working of their halluci- 
nations; it is also during the night or early morning that they 
put in execution their sinister projects. With many monomaniacs, 
even those whose dominant ideas are cheerful, sleep is equally 
broken and difficult, because in the absence of repose, and in 
the excitement of the day, their imagination abandons itself with 
greater facility to conceptions whence spring delirium. 

~The superficial observer finds it difficult to trace the source of 
a great number of actions apparently incomprehensible. To the 
moralist this circle is already greatly limited ; but to the eyes of 
a physician especially, the thick veil behind which so many men 
“believe themselves hidden, becomes, so to speak, transparent : 
and he finds in their temperament, their defects, their passions, 
their vices, their maladies moral and physical, the natural ex- 
planation of their conduct. Thus, for example, to confine our- 
selves to the subject in hand; hallucinations and illusions better 
understood in our day, account for numbers of acts deemed inex- 
plicable or attributed to depravity, bad dispositions, or crime. 

Amongst the facts of this nature, we have directed special 
attention to a variety of melancholic monomania, complicated 
with hallucinations. We have proved by numerous conclusive 
observations, the evidence of which has satisfied magistrates 
(since we have no theory on the subject), that many individuals 
who pass for quarrelsome, hot-headed, provoking persons, and 
even murderers, belong to this category. 

The question of confinement touches too plarely on our subject 
to permit of its being passed over. 

It is evident that when hallucinations are inoffensive, and do. 
not disturb the operation of the mind in the ordinary affairs of 
life, recourse should not be had to sequestration: it may, indeed, 
have the serious inconvenience of rendering the patient entirely 
insane. In the case of the English naval “officer who perfectly 
performed the duties of his profession, but believed that he could 
see Napoleon in the sun, Dr. Conolly observed, with justice, that 





* Macnish, p. 195. 
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this vision having no influence on the actions of the officer, his 
confinement in an asylum would be reprehensible. 

We entirely agree with Dr. Conolly; and we think with him that: 
individuals ought not to be sequestered because they hold peculiar 
or even eccentric ideas on special subjects, otherwise a new field 
would be opened to. arbitrary power. A man may be looked upon: 
as singular or mad because he believes in the existence of two 
worlds—the one visible, and the other invisible; that there is no: 
real solitude; that every out-of-the-way place is inhabited by. 
spirits; that. there is no action, howsoever seeret, that has not: 
numerous witnesses. Nevertheless, in avowing this belief, he 
says nothing that has not been taught by religion; butif he go 
a.step beyond, if he pretend to communicate with these invisible: 
beings, he runs the risk of being considered a madman, although 
many great men have believed in the reality of these things, and 
of late years many reasonable persons and some well-instructed | 
physicians have imagined that they have communicated with 
rapping spirits: he is, in fact, under the influence of an halluci- 
nation: he has allowed his thought to take to itself a body: his 
power of comparison and his judgment have failed him. But 
even though he should deceive himself on this point, if his: 
conduct is becoming, if his actions are blameless, no one has a 
right to intervene in his affairs, or to call him to account for his. 
Opinions, much less to place him under confinement.. We will go- 
further: if the hallucination exhibits itself in a man deeply reli- 
gious, if it relates to his convictions, if it is not contrary to. 
common sense, we see nothing in this belief which should cause. 
him to be considered as a madman. 

Thus, whenever hallucination is inoffensive, isolation is not 
necessary; but it is otherwise when it may be prejudicial to the: 
individual or to others: sequestration is then indispensable. Cases: 
of mutilation, suicide, homicide, theft, arson, and calumnious: 
denunciation, are so common amongst persons labouring under 
hallucination, that there is no occasion to insist upon this point. 
The same precaution ought to be taken with regard to mono-. 
maniacs who are subject to the hallucination that they are 
surrounded by enemies, as soon as they commence to threaten, 
because experience has too well taught us with what instan- 
taneousness they are led to commit acts of violence. 

Does responsibility attach to the actions of persons under 
hallucination? At first thought the affirmative would not appear 
doubtful. But how can we think it right that an individual 
should be prosecuted, who may have killed some one because a 
voice, to him real and all-powerful over his mind, has ordered 
him to do it; or because the victim appeared to him to wear the 
garb of a violent enemy, a murderer ready to immolate him, a 
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frightful monster, a demon, &c.? The question is more embar- 
rassing when the accused appears to have been moved by revenge, 
and to have acted with discernment and premeditation: such was 
the case of Luigi Buranelli, who was hanged in London in the 
year 1855, for having killed one Lambert, with whom he lodged, 
and who had turned him out because he had had improper relations 
with a woman who also lodged with him. It appeared, however, 
from the facts that the character of this man had suddenly changed 
since the death of his wife: that he had become melancholy, 
irritable, and inclined to suicide; this melancholic disposition 
had suggested to him the idea of enemies who sought to kill 
him, and whom he personified in two individuals of his acquain- 
tance. Besides this, he was under an illusion of sight which 
caused him to see his bed inundated with water.* 

The Journal de Médecine et de Chirurgie related some years ago 
the condemnation of a foreigner subject to hallucination; the 
hullucination was incontestable, and the court and jury based 
their conclusion on the fact, that it had not had a direct influence 
on the crime, and that the accused was conscious of his act. 

It is true that there are persons under hallucination who 
distinguish their false sensations and resist them; but such cases 
are rare. It suffices to have lived in asylums, public or private, to 
satisfy one’s self that there are others who will tell you: I know 
well that these voices are false, and that my cries are absurd, but 
I cannot free myself from my hallucinations, nor refrain from 
crying out —there is something within me stronger than my 
will. 

Interdiction may be had recourse to in cases of hallucination, 
when the nature of the delirium is such that it may involve the 
ruin of the individual and that of his family. The patient, who 
at the instigation of a voice threw all his fortune down a well, 
might have been saved from misery if this measure had been 
applied in time.t 

The paralytic, whose case we related in the memoir on the 
prodromic period of general paralysis, would not have ruined his 
family, and obliged them to disperse themselves in different parts of 
the world; and would not himself have died a pauper in a public 
asylum, if interdiction had been pronounced in good time. Thirty 





* Forbes Winslow, ‘The Case of Luigi Buranelli Medico- Legally Considered.” — 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, vol. viii. 1855. 

+ Does any one desire another conclusive example of this power of voices? Here 
is one which was related to me yesterday by M. Am. Latour: ‘*A man of my 
acquaintance had lived 72 years in the practice of the duties imposed by the Catholte 
religion. Allof asudden he heard a voice which said to him, That which thow hast 
hitherto believed is false, absurd / The metamorphosis was complete ; his religious 
sentiments were extinguished, and he is now as incredulous as he was believing! 
Had the voice said to him, Kill, the incredulous had become a murderer |” 
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years of practice have proved to us how often this measure is 
indispensable ; but while acknowledging its necessity in well 
defined circumstances, we do not forget that nearly ten years ago 
we wrote as follows :—Privation of civil rights ought not to be 
decreed on account of an original kind of life, peculiar conduct, 
eccentric speeches, or the belief in imaginary facts, which in no 
way compromise the fortune of the individual, or expose him to 
be the dupe of intriguers.* 

‘In support of this opinion, we quoted a judgment of the Court 
of Appeal of Paris which rejected a demand for interdiction made 
against a Demoiselle D——. 

It was, however, impossible not to see in this case, which we 
have reported at length in our work on the interdiction of the 
insane, one of the best established examples of hallucination and 
illusion. The detailed examination of Dr. T—-— and the 
opinion of medical experts, left no doubt on this point; but 
though the existence of hallucinatory phenomena was incon- 
testable, it was no less true that Mademoiselle D had been 
in nowise influenced by them in her conduct, that her acts were 
in no way blameworthy, and that her answers to interrogatories did 
not indicate insanity ; we, therefore, entirely coincided in the 
conclusions of the court. 

Testamentary capacity is no less connected with our subject 
than are the questions of sequestration, responsibility, and inter- 
diction. There are degrees in everything—the absolute is im- 
possible; we must analyse cases and see if a method applicable 
under one set of circumstances might not be hurtful under 
another. There is no need to demonstrate that one cannot 
accept as valid the will of an hallucinated testator to the disin- 
herison of his family, who falsely considers his relations to be his 
enemies without cause of complaint, or imagines that they wish 
to poison him, and have mingled noxious substances with. his 
food, employed electricity to torment him, or subjected him to 
infectious odours. | | 

In the work already quoted on interdiction, which appeared 
some time ago, we pointed out the serious consequences which 
this state of mind might lead to in the case of the insane. T 

Liberty of mind is not admissible when the person under hal- 
lucination takes the figures of his imagination for those of devils 
or monsters, &c., or when he imagines them to utter words of 
menace or insult. In these cases, as in those where the halluci- 
nations and illusions have a direct and baneful influence on 








* Des Hallucinations, p. 707, 2 ed. 1852. 

+ Brierre de Boismont, ‘‘ De Vinterdiction des aliénés et de l'état de la juris- 
prudence en matiére de testament dans l’imputation de demence, avec des notes de 
M. Isambert, conseiller 4 la cour de cassation.””—Annales d’ Hygiene et de Médecine 
Légale, 1852, t. xlvii. p. 108, Paris, 1852. 
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the actions, the wills of the patients cannot be legally sanc- 
tioned, for the reason that the volition no longer exercises itself 
reasonably. 

The conditions are altogether altered when the testator, in spite 
of his hallucinations and illusions, is conscious of what he does, 
and directs his conduct according to the ordinary rules of human 
wisdom, and shows, by the composition of the testamentary act, 
that he enjoyed his faculties, that from the commencement to the 
termination he kept the same end in view, and, im a word, that the 
false sensations have exercised no influence on his conduct. The 
testamentary capacity is then intact and the testament cannot 
but be maintained. } 

Resumé.—Hallucination from the profound conviction which 
the patient entertains of its reality may be the cause of a great 
number of hurtful, reprehensible, dangerous, and criminal deter- 
minations. 

The frequent recurrence of threats, insults, morbid interpreta- 
tion of words, transformation of figures and objects in acute 
delirium and mania, lead to consequences which are often very 
painful. 

The unhappy sensations of melancholic monomania, often more 
decided than in the preceding forms, and which are more especially 
characterized by the sight of persons making grimaces, of ene- 
mies, and by the hearing of menacing words, culminate in numer- 
ous attempts by the patient against himself and others. 

Suicide, so frequent in this form of madness, is determined by 
menaces, reproaches, and terrifying visions. 

Melancholic monomaniacs who believe themselves to be the 
object of plots and persecutions, are excessively dangerous. A 
considerable number of murders are committed by persons of this 
description. Provocations to duel have often been the conse- 
quence of mental disorders of this nature. 

Sometimes suicide is the result of a sudden hallucination or 
illusion. 

Hallucinations due to ideas of ruin, persecution, enemies, 
poisoning, accusation of theft, condemnation, damnation, &c. 
frequently lead to suicide. 

Voices from invisible sources are often the causes of culpable 
acts. | 

In cases of this nature it is necessary to avail one’s self of an 
acquaintance with all the antecedent circumstances; and, in case 
of doubt, to have recourse to isolation, which at times will be 
required for a prolonged period. 

In many cases patients yield to a superior force. 

The hallucinations and illusions to which drunkards are sub- 
ject, and which have been called ‘‘ebrious,” have over and over 
again occasioned suicide, murder, rape, and arson. 
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The actions to which individuals are drawn by hallucinations 
are sometimes suddenly evolved and determined on. Night, 
shadows, and solitude appear to favour this disposition. 

Illusions, as well as hallucinations, may be the determining 
causes of theft, arson, mutilation, assassination, &c. 

Illusions of sight and hearing have a considerable, and often 
irresistible, influence on the conduct of the insane. 

It is probable that political assassinations have been committed 
by lunatics, subjects of hallucinations. 

Hallucinations and illusions are a key to numbers of actions 
apparently incomprehensible. 

The impulses and actions due to hallucinations and illusions 
are observed also in monomania, puerperal madness, dementia, 
and general paralysis. 

The hallucinations which precede the epileptic shock form an 
important element in the actions of these madmen. 

The hallucinations of sleep and of the transition from sleeping 
to waking, and vice versd, and of natural somnambulism, should 
be taken into consideration with reference to the perpetration of 
acts committed by lunatics. 

M. Baillarger remarks with great reason, that those hallucina- 
tions which precede sleep, often lasting from the very first for 
several hours, are a cause of transitory madness, and will fre- 
quently account for actions committed during the night by persons 
who on the morrow are perfectly sane. Isolation is often necessary 
in hallucinations, but sometimes it is to be avoided. The ex- 
ception should not be allowed when the ruin of the individual or 
of his family is at stake; but it should be granted in the case 
of a person who is inoffensive, and where the hallucinations do 
not pervert the judgment. 

Hallucinations are no obstacle to making a will, when they 
have not existed a long time; if they have exercised no influence 
on the general conduct; if they have not weakened the natural 
affections, and if the person under their influence has always 
satisfactorily performed his social duties. 


Art. V.—THE REPORT OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON QUARANTINE. 


In 1858, the National Association for the promotion of Social 
Science, appointed a Committee to investigate the subject of 
Quarantine in all its bearings. The Committee was formed of 
the following re — Dr. Babington, F.R.S., President. 
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of the Medico-Chirurgical and Epidemiological Society; Dr. 
Bryson, F.R.S., Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets; Sir James 
Olark, F.R.S., Physician to the Queen; Dr. Davy, F.R.S.L. and 
E., Inspector General of Army Hospitals; Dr. Farr, F.R.S., of the 
_ Registrar-General’s Department ; Dr. Gibson, C.B., the Director- 
General ofthe Army Medical Department; Sir John Liddell, M.D., 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Navy Medical Department ; Sir I. 
Ranald Martin, C.B., F.R.S., Physician to the Secretary of State 
for India in Council; Dr. J. O. M‘William, C.B., F.R.S., Medical 
Inspector of the Honourable Board of Customs; Dr. Gavin Milroy, 
¥F-.R.C.P., late Medical Commissioner in the West Indies, and in 
the Crimea ; Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S., Member of the Institute 
of France, late President of the British Association of Science, 
&c.; Sir Wm. Pym, M.D., Superintendent-General of Quarantine ; 
Dr. Southwood Smith, Member of the late General Board of 
Health; Spencer Wells, Esq., F.R.C.S., late Surgeon Civil 
Hospital at Smyrna and Renkioi; J. Wiblin, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
‘Medical Superintendent of Quarantine at Southampton; and 
three Members of Parliament (T. B. Horsfall, Esq., Thomas 
Bazley, Esq., and Walter Buchanan, Esq.), representing Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
In carrying out the investigation, the Committee framed a set 
of queries:calculated to elicit information as to the actual ex- 
isting condition, and the past results, of the practice of quaran- 
‘tine in foreign countries as well as in our own country and 
colonies. These queries were transmitted officially to all British 
Consuls abroad, and to the Governors of all British colonies, 
by order of the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries of State. In 
answer to these questions, information was transmitted to the 
Committee from every quarter of the globe, a digest of which was 
‘published in two Parliamentary Papers, one on “ Quarantine 
Practice,” and one on “Quarantine Laws,” printed last session. 
Upon this information the Committee have drawn up a report, 
which now lies before us, ‘and which must command the earnest 
‘attention of all who are interested in the question of quarantine, 
‘not only from the importance to be attached to the opinions ofa 
Committee so singularly well qualified to examine the subject, but 
also from the intrinsic and unprecedented nature of the Report. 
The:subject, indeed, has been investigated in a strictly practical 
manner, haying reference solely tothe ascertained results of actual 
experience in all parts of the world; and not in respect of any 
one disease, but of all diseases which have hitherto been deemed 
liable to be imported from one country into another country. .No 
‘similar inquiry has ever been previously attempted. All specu- 
lative and doctrinal discussions on contagion, &c., have been:most 
judiciously avoided—indeed, they would have been quite unsuitable 
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before such a Committee, and, as past experience has shown, 
could only have led to endless and most profitless disputes, both 
in and out of the Committee. The subject, moreover, has been 
examined, not merely as a doctor’s question, but as a great social 
and international question affecting all classes, the merchant, the 
mariner, the statesman and the traveller, and the simple rule has 
evidently been followed of first collecting evidence as to the results 
of the system of quarantine hitherto pursued, and then drawing 
the obvious general conclusions from the evidence. 

We propose to examine the conclusions of the Committee 
seriatim ; adding such illustrations from the body of the Report as. 
may serve to make the conclusions more obvious. Let us pre- 
mise, however, after the fashion of the Report, that quarantine is 
by no means so simple an affair as many persons imagine. Not 
merely the detention for a limited time, and the purification of 
infected or suspected vessels, with their crews and cargoes, in con- 
sequence of the actual or the very recent existence of a dangerous 
contagious disease, either on board the vessel, or in the port from 
which she sailed, is meant or occasioned by it. This is, indeed, 
far from the reality. “In a large proportion of the cases where 
quarantine is still imposed in many countries, not only no sickness 
of any sort has existed in the vessel during the whole of the 
voyage, but no instance of the disease, on account of which she 
is subjected to quarantine on arrival, was known to have existed 
for a length of time in her port of departure. In the majority of 
cases, however, in which quarantine is imposed, its alleged neces- 
sity rests upon not a merely gratuitous apprehension, but upon 
the ascertained or the rumoured existence of a dangerous trans- 
missible disease in the port or country from which the vessel has 
last come. All on board, indeed, may have been healthy during 
the voyage, and may be so on arrival, but the fact of the vessel 
having come from an infected or suspected locality, is held suf- 
ficient to require that she and everything on board should un- 
dergo a specified detention for the protection of the public health. 
The quarantine is directed against the liew de provenance, or 
port of departure; and this is the reason why it involves all 
arrivals therefrom, without exception, whether sick or well; 
although when sickness has also occurred on board, the quarantine 
is usually more stringent than Ww hen the vessel has remained 
quite healthy during the voyage.’ 


I. “ Great diversity and discrepancy exist in the system of 
quarantine pursued in different countries; sometimes even in 
countries which are adjoining to each other, and under precisely 
similar conditions. 

“Within the last eight or ten years, a great relaxation of the 
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system has been made in some European countries, and likewise 
in certain colonies, while in other countries and colonies the sys- 
tem appears to be more vigorous than it was before. Much of 
the practice still in force is certainly uncalled for as regards the 
public health, and seems to be retained on fiscal rather than on 
sanitary grounds. 

“ Quarantine restrictions appear to have been sometimes re- 
sorted to from merely political motives, and to have been used as 
a pretext for the annoyance and detriment of other countries. 

“All unnecessary interruptions to international intercourse, 
cause not only great personal inconvenience but serious commer- 
cial loss.” . 

Illustrations of discrepancy and diversity of practice abound. 
At Malta no country is now subject to a permanent quarantine, 
all arrivals carrying a clear bill of health being admitted to free 
pratique ; and at Corfu, “all arrivals from places where perfect 
health is generally enjoyed, and when furnished with clean bills 
of health, are freely admitted to pratique.” In almost all other 
Christian ports in the Mediterranean a permanent quarantine is 
enforced throughout the year upon all arrivals from any port in 
the Ottoman dominions, including Turkey in Europe and Asia, 
Egypt and Barbary, irrespective of the actual existence of the 
plague or other disease in the place of departure, or of any sick- 
ness on board the vessels during the voyage. 

The period of permanent quarantine (eight to ten days) in 
France and Sardinia is wncluswve of the length of the voyage; in 
Spain and Portugal, and hitherto in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies it is exclusive of the length of the voyage, however pro- 
tracted, and irrespective of the continued health of the crew. 

The Governments of France and Sardinia reserve to themselves 
the power of modifying their quarantine codes and dispensing 
with any particular regulations when they see fit, and compatible 
with all due regard to the interest of the public health. In Spain 
and Portugal the quarantine codes are controlled and regulated 
in their operation by local boards of quarantine, or by a central 
board of quarantine, independently, in a great measure, of the 
general government of the country. 

In France and Sardinia the quarantines have for some years 
been very mild in all cases. Even at Marseilles the system appears 
to be carried on with as little rigour as possible, and the mail 
steamers from Alexandria land their postage bags at once, how- 
ever short the voyage may be. In the ports of Spain and Portu- 
gal the quarantine regulations are not only more stringent, but 
more regularly enforced; and in the Neapolitan ports the rigour 
of the quarantine, under the old regime, exceeded that of any 
other nation.. Spain, for example, exacts a quarantine of obser- 
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vation on all ships arriving from ports (otherwise impeccable in 
quarantine laws) where strict quarantine measures, as in its own 
practice, are not duly enforced. The ports of Great Britain and 
the Northern United States consequently come within this cate- 
gory. Of 622 arrivals in the port of Alicante, during 1858, pay- 
ing health dues, about one-third were from England; and at 
Malaga, while arrivals from England with a cargo of coals, and 
after a passage of from 25 to 40 or 50 days, are all quarantined for 
three days ; arrivals from Egypt, with raw cotton, are admitted to 
pratique after eight or ten days’ voyage! a quarantine version, as 
vexatious as ridiculous, of straining at a gnat and:swallowing a 
camel. 

The quarantines of Gibraltar are of necessity regulated by 
those of Spain, for if we did not impose nearly similarregulations 
Spain would close her communications with us, as happened in 
1853. Malta is also at times compelled perforce, in orderto quiet 
the apprehension of herneighbours, to adopt stringent quarantine 
measures, and alsoito put even a bar on Gibraltar; Gibraltar likewise 
putting a bar upon Malta! This happened in 1858, as the follow- 
ing examples from the Report of the extravagant, and utterly in- 
defensible, folly of quarantine as practised in many Mediterranean 
ports. The illustration also shows in what manner the exaction 
by any one nation of stringent quarantine measures, it matters 
not how absurd and irrational these may be, reacts upon other 
nations and impedes the course of rational reform in quarantine 
laws and regulations. 


“In the summer of 1858, on the first public announcement of the 
existence of the plague in the district of Bengazi, on the Barbary 
coast (the disease had been existing for months before its real nature 
was recognised), restrictive measures of extraordmary rigour were at 
once put in force throughout the whole of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, and in all the ports of Spain and Portugal, not-only upon arrivals 
from the infected locality and other parts of the African coast, but 
upon contiguous countries and other places which might be supposed 
to be in direct communication with the seat of the fever, however healthy 
these places might continue to be. 

“ Malta, from its position and its trade with Tunis, &c., was exposed 
to especial suspicion.; and accordingly the most stringent quarantine 
was enforced, even in various Ottoman ports, upon vessels arriving from 
or communicating with it; although, at the time, a quarantine of from 
5 to 15 days was kept up by Malta upon all arrivals from the infected 
districtin Barbary. 

“ Gibraltar, also, was similarly ‘treated. A quarantine of 21 days’ 
duration was imposed in the ports of Naples, Genoa, Portugal, &c., 
upon all vessels coming from or which had touched at Gibraltar. Wot - 
that any disease existed there, or that the ‘health of the ‘Rock? was 
bad; but merely because it continued to hold :communication with 
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Morocco, which was also at the time ina healthy state and quite free 
Srom any pestilential malady. 

“ However unwillingly obliged to act in accordance with the rules 
and practice of other Mediterranean ports from the fear of retaliatory 
measures, Malta and Gibraltar had actually to put each other into 
quarantine; Malta, because Gibraltar had intercourse with Tangiers, 
&c., and Gibraltar, because Malta had intercourse with Tunis and 
Bengazi, both British colonies being all the while in perfect health. 

“ On the rumoured occurrence of a death from plague at Alexandria, 
and subsequently of a like occurrence at Bevrout during the autumn 
of that year (1858), a foul bill quarantine was established in all parts 
of the Mediterranean states against arrivals from these two places, and 
was rigorously maintained for many weeks, when at length it was 
ascertained that there was no just ground for the rumours in question. 

“No case of disease was observed beyond the district around Bengazi 
where it first appeared.” 


in European ports quarantine is chiefly directed against 
plague, yellow fever, and cholera. The international conference 
of Paris on quarantine in 1851-52, recommended that the follow- 
ing periods of detention should be adopted in suspected, or 
alleged cases of those diseases in the ports of departure: plague, 
from 10 to 15 days; yellow fever, from 5 to 15; and cholera, from 
3 to 5. But in the Neapolitan ports quarantine was enforced 
from 15 to 20 days in the cases of plague and yellow fever, and 
10 to 15 days in the case of cholera. Similar lengthened periods 
have also recently been enforced in other Mediterranean ports, 
and in the oceanic ports of Portugal and her colonies. ‘‘ In the 
autumn of 1857, the health authorities at Madeira refused to 
allow the landing of any passengers from the royal mail steamers, 
if any one had been taken on board at Lisbon, where the 
yellow fever then existed, although the vessel had remained quite 
free from sickness. The result was, that all the passengers bound 
for the island (chiefly invalids who intended wintering there) were 
obliged to go on to Brazil, and thus return to England as best 
they could.” In the ports of Spain, in the case of yellow fever 
an average of 10 days’ quarantine is exacted; at Marseilles from 
3 to 7 days; at Bourdeaux the requirements are equally if not 
still more mild; at Malta, 5 days; while in the different ports of 
the American continent, and in the West Indies, the diversity 
and discrepancies of the regulations are so great, that no intel- 
ligent account could be given of the practice there. At Cartha- 
gena on the Spanish Main, at the island of St. Thomas and 
elsewhere, quarantine in suspected yellow fever has been for- 
mally abolished. At Demerara, in 1851 and 1854, forty days’ 
quarantine was imposed upon ships coming from ports infected 
with cholera; and the regulations in the Mauritius require a 
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detention of 20 days under the same circumstances. ‘In 1850, 
the municipal authorities of Corfu wished the governor to impose 
a 25 days’ quarantine upon all arrivals from Trieste and Malta, 
and to order that all vessels from Cephalonia be rigorously pre- 
vented from approaching the shore, and that some uninhabited 
rock be assigned to any of the inhabitants of Cephalonia who 
sought to leave the island during the prevalence of cholera.” 

The diversity and discrepancies in the system of quarantine 
become even still more marked when we revert to the practice 
adopted in the Northern ports of Europe. ‘There quarantine 
regulations have of late years become much less stringent than 
was heretofore the case. In 1854, Sweden imposed a most rigor- 
ous and vexatious quarantine on account of cholera; in 1855 she 
formally abolished quarantine on this account, as well as on 
account of yellow fever. ‘‘ No vessel has been quarantined in 
Stockholm for several years past.” At Hamburg formal quaran- 
tine regulations have been abolished; at Dantzig and Stettin, 
not a single vessel has been placed in quarantine during the last 
five years. At Amsterdam, and also in Great Britain generally, 
quarantine laws have become a dead letter. 

How little much of the practice in force is called for, and even 
in some instances is regulated by considerations of the public 
health, may be gathered from the following examples: A steamer 
from Sierra Leone was recently refused pratique at Teneriffe, 
merely because smallpox was in that colony at the time of 
departure, “although the disease was actually known to be in the 
island at the time.” More than two-thirds of the vessels put into 
quarantine in Lisbon, in 1858, had clean biils of health. In the 
greater portion of these vessels the motive of quarantine was the 
ascertained, or suspected, existence of yellow fever or of cholerain 
the ports of departure. In most of the remaining cases, a death 
from some casual disease, or from accident during the voyage, 
was the assigned cause. “In one case the quarantine imposed 
was because the vessel from Gibraltar, with a cargo of leeches, 
had communicated with a steamer arrived from Alexandria then 
(erroneously) suspected of the plague.” A vessel from Sunder- 
land, and one from Hamburg, both with clean bills, were 
detained four and six days respectively in consequence of a death 
from apoplexy during the voyage ! 

The want of a duly formal bill of health, certified by the 
Spanish consul in the port of departure, has on several occasions 
been the motive of rigorous treatment. For example: In June, 
1859, her Majesty’s ship Firebrand, out twelve days direct from 
Plymouth, all well on board, had a quarantine of ten days imposed - 
at Vigo, on this account. She sailed from Vigo in quarantine, 
leaving a mail from England, which had been previously opened 
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on board and the letters pierced and dipped in vinegar before the 
authorities would recewe them into their boat for landing. 
Again: “In October, 1859, two English vessels from Glasgow, 
both having clean bills of health, the one bound for Oporto, and 
the other for Seville, put into Vigo from stress of weather. The 
first, having the Portuguese consul’s certificate, was at once 
admitted to pratique; but the second was quarantined for three 
days, in consequence of the Spanish consul at Glasgow having 
annexed to his certificate this note: “ The cholera has disappeared 
from this port, and from others comprised in an area of ninety 
miles, and all vessels are admitted to pratique, although coming 
from infected ports, provided there be no sickness on board.” © 

The British consul at Alicante, in his replies to the queries of the 
Committee, dgubtless laid hold of the true clue to the explanation 
of many of the inconsistencies and absurdities of quarantine, when 
he remarked, apropos of many detentions in the Spanish ports, 
that it would seem to have been imposed upon the ships “ more 
for the purpose of obtaining the quarantine fees than as a sani- 
tary precaution.” In the Levant, if our experience does not 
mislead us, quarantine emoluments constitute a species of vested 
interest. In the Levant, moreover, it is generally believed that 
political motives are often at the bottom of measures taken in 
respect of quarantine. Thus, in 1850, the Pireus was suddenly 
put in quarantine, when Admiral Parker's squadron hove in sight. 
During the Orimean war, an attempt was made by the local 
authorities to put one of the principal Turkish ports in the Black 
Sea in quarantine, in order to annoy the English marine. 

Some conception of the commercial loss inflicted by quarantine, 
may be gathered from the quarantine records at Malta, in the ten 
years 1845-54. ‘The number of vessels quarantined during that 
period was 9,415, and the aggregate number of days spent by 
these vessels in quarantine no less than 47,430—that is to say, 
an aggregate amount of time lost to commerce and subtracted 
from personal comfort or utility of very nearly 130 years wm one 
port alone! Singularly enough, notwithstanding the commercial 
aspect of the question, the different Chambers of Commerce in 
England have not co-operated with the Quarantine Committee in 
their inquiry, although requested to aid them by obtaining in- 
formation as to the actual expenses of quarantine. Dr. Davy in 
a note to the Report, tells us that the expenses incurred at Malta 
in enforcing quarantine measures, at the time of the plague of 
1813, amounted to the enormous sum of 232,536/. 13s. The 
sum of 15261. was levied on eighty British vessels, during 1850, 
at Malaga, for quarantine expenses ! 


_ II, “ The general want of accurately detarled records of the prac- 
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tice and results of quarantine from year to year, in different ports, 
prevents that full examination of the subject in its various bearings, 
which it is obviously the interest of all countries to possess. 

“The want also of faithful official reports of the rise and pro- 
gress of destructive epidemics in different countries, and more 
especially in British and other colonies, is for many reasons 
much to be regretted.” 

In no European port, we learn, is an annual report of the 
working and results of quarantine practice published, or even, so 
far as can be ascertained, prepared. In Canada, and also in certain 
of the States of the American Union, annual reports are made by 
the quarantine physicians and officers of health. Complete sys- 
tematic reports were transmitted to the Committee from Sydney, 
(printed), and from the Mauritius (in manuscript). 

The general absence of these reports is a curious comment on 
the quasi-scientifie character of quarantine. The want of trust- 
worthy official reports of destructive epidemics in different coun- 
tries is a natural result of the system of quarantine as commonly 
practised. 


III.—“ The different forms of bills of health which are obligatory 
on vessels before leaving a port, and which profess to certify the 
state of public health in the port of departure and the surround- 
ing country, are, as now given, obviously fallacious and often 
erroneous, and they can afford little or no reliable guarantee for 
the defence of the public health in the port of arrwwal. 

“They are, in reality, passports to facilitate the admission of ves- 
sels on arrival, rather than trustworthy vouchers of a medical truth.” 

Plague had existed several months at Bengazi before the truth 
dawned upon the quarantine mind, and drove it to that hysterical 
outbreak of stringency which threw the whole trade of the Medi- 
terranean into confusion. Plague did not exist at allin Alexandria 
in 1858, when quarantine went off into a paroxysm of absurd 
rigour upon a vague rumour. Yellow fever did not exist at Para 
at the beginning of 1860, although the Board of Health at Lisbon 
asserted that it did, declared the whole coast of Brazil to be. 
infected in consequence, and subjected all arrivals from every port 
in that country to a foul-bill quarantine. Finally (not to multiply 
illustrations needlessly), yellow fever was quietly developing itself 
in Lisbon in 1856, while the Board of Health of that city, all 
unwitting that the disease was then at their thresholds, was 
watching it at the uttermost parts of the earth; and typhus has 
just struck down their Monarch, in his own palace; and yet they . 
look abroad, and issue such notices as the following, quoted from 
the Shipping news of the T%mes, on the 3rd ult.:—“ Lisbon, 
Nov. 26.—By an order from the Board of Health, dated yester- 
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day, Loando is declared suspected of yellow fever, from the ist of 
October.” ‘Truly, the philosophers of Laputa are not yet an 
extinct race ! 


IV.—‘‘ Even in those countries where quarantine is most 
rigorously observed, it is made to yield not only to the exigencies 
of war, but often also to the commands of superior governmental 
authorities m favour of particular arrivals, while other arrivals in 
a more healthy condition are subjected to detention.” 

At Malaga, on two very recent occasions, the quarantine regu- 
lations were set aside in favour of certain authorities and persons 
of rank who arrived there from places infected with cholera. A 
Royal Ordinance has also been issued, commanding that troops 
and military stores coming from infected places shall not be 
subject to quarantine. During the whole of the winter of 1859- 
60, while the cholera was raging in Africa, and it was well known 
that the Spanish army suffered severely from the distemper, 
having lost, according to public report, as many as 10,214 of its 
numbers; yet all vessels arriving from Ceuta or Tetuan with 
sick and wounded on board, were freely admitted to pratique in 
the ports of Spain. Exceptions are made in favour of men-of- 
war at Genoa, Naples, Malta, Gibraltar, in Turkey, &c.” 


V.— The state of many existing lazarets is extremely faulty, 
and must inflict not only discomfort, but injury, on persons in 
health confined therein, while often no suitable accommodation 
is provided for the sick. ‘to make use of a vessel placed in 
quarantine as a lazaret for the detention of her own crew and 
passengers, whether well or sick, is at variance with the teaching 
of modern medical science. 

-“ The arrangements in most ports for providing medical assist- 
ance to the sick on board such vessels, appear to be generally 
unsatisfactory.” 

This conclusion is fully borne out by the facts recited in the 
Report; but we shall merely refer to those respecting the lazarets 
of Spain and the one at Lisbon, the two ultra-quarantine States. 

Spain, it would appear, has only two regular lazaret establish- 
ments for the admission of foul arrivals: to wit, at Vigo and Port 
Mahon, such arrivals not being admissible into Cadiz, Barcelona, - 
&e.; that is to say, that elsewhere the “foul arrival” passengers 
and crews are perforce confined to their ships during the period 
of quarantine. The Vigo lazaret is on a large scale, and is a 
“ first-rate quarantine establishment,’ possessing all the arrange- 
ments for the reception of sick and suspected passengers, and for 
the landing and purification of cargoes. 

The condition of the lazaret for the reception of passengers at 
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Lisbon is thus described by Dr. Donnet, of the Royal Naval 
Hospital, and forms a curious comment upon the quarantine 
rabidity of the General Board of Health of that city:— 

“Tt (that is, the lazaret) consists of two buildings, separated 
from each other by a courtyard. The one is fitted up as a 
dormitory, and is badly furnished, badly ventilated, with the beds 
too close to each other, without either chimney or stove, and 
able to accommodate about fifty persons, although frequently it 
receives many more..... The grounds around the lazaret are 
insufficient for exercise. There is no infirmary, no resident 
medical man or clergyman ; no waterclosets, but in their stead, 
small night-stools placed in the dormitory, a curtain alone shut- 
ting out the occupant. The dormitory is frequently tenanted by 
both males and females.” 

Certain passengers from Southampton describing the miseries 
of this wretched and disgraceful place, in a remonstrance ad- 
dressed to one of the daily papers, state, among other things, — 
that :— 

“Two gentlemen, their wives, a child, and maid-servant, were 
stowed away in a room without windows, and about nine feet 
square; five ladies found seclusion in a garret, while others, in- 
cluding three invalids, had to put up with the floor and 
benches of the dining-room, in some instances without a particle 
of bedding. No luggage was brought until the following morn- 
ing; but, now that it is here, few have the opportunity of un- 
dressing for a change of clothing.” The same authorities describe 
the urinals and a closet as “in a most loathsome and disgusting 
state, while the slopes beneath emit the most offensive stenches, 
and teem with rats and other vermin.” 

The floating lazaret is an old hulk at the quarantine ground, 
and is capable of receiving about seventy persons closely packed. 


VI. “ The experience of recent years appears to show that the 
spread of a pestilential disease from persons or cargoes under- 
going quarantine in lazarets is scarcely known. Persons, how- 
ever, going on board a foul and infected vessel on arrival, such 
as pilots, health-guards, custom-house officers, and others, have 
repeatedly been attacked with some dangerous disease soon 
afterwards. 

“On several occasions, the disease for which quarantine was 
imposed has broken out on board, after the vessel has undergone 
the prescribed detention and been admitted to pratique.” 

The answers to the query (XI.) of the Committee, “‘ Have any 
instances occurred in recent years of the spreading of a disease 
from persons, or from goods, undergoing quarantine, to other 
inmates of the lazaret, or to the officials of the establishment, or 
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to the inhabitants of the nearest dwellings ?” were almost uni- 
formly in the negative. ‘The few exceptions, real or apparent, 
in the mass of evidence transmitted to the Committee, were as 
follows :— 


“ Iisbon.—In July 1856, three deaths occurred among persons em- 
ployed in the lazaret from cholera, which was then raging in the city, 
and where the disease seems to have been caught. 

_ “The presumption that the first cases of yellow fever in 1857 were 
caused by the manipulation of infected luggage, which had been 
landed in the lazaret, is admitted to be simply conjectural. The fever 
was in the city in the previous year. 

“ Malta.—During the twenty-one years from 1819 to 1841, twelve 
vessels having, or having had, during the voyage cases of plague on 
board, were put in quarantine. In all, forty-six cases of the disease 
were treated in the lazaret, and of these cases twenty-two were fatal. 
The only instance in which the disease seems to have occurred among 
the employés of the quarantine establishment were in four health 
guards, two of whom had been put on board infected vessels, and the 
other two had been shut up in the lazaret to attend upon the sick. 
One of the latter died ; the other three recovered. 

‘No instance has been known of ill effects from manipulating any 
description of goods received into the lazaret. , 

“ Southampton.—Several suspicious cases have occurred. 

“ One man, an engineer, who landed from a West India steamer, was 
attacked with yellow fever some days afterwards, and died. <A female 
in the same house was attacked with fever of apparently the same 
nature, but in a very mild form. 

“Several other suspicious cases which put on the appearance of a 
modified typhus, it is supposed on account of the climate, occurred, but 
did not spread. 

“In the case of Her Majesty’s ship Helair, which was ordered to 
move from the Motherbank to the quarantine station at Stangate 
Creek, a pilot embarked to take her in charge was taken ill with 
yellow fever three or four days after, and died. 

“Two medical men were placed on board of her after she anchored 
at Stangate Creek; they were both attacked, but recovered. 

“ Marseilles.—In 1856 the persons in attendance on the sick in the 
lazaret, who were attacked with typhus fever, were five health-officers, 
two sisters of charity, one clerk, thirty-nine male nurses, and one 
soldier of the garrison; twelve of these persons died. 

“ Grosse Isle, Canada.—Almost every year, a certain number of the 
attendants whose duties bring them in contact with the sick, fall ill, 
and several have died in those years when fever (typhus) has prevailed, 
This was signally the case in the disastrous year of 1847, when many 
nurses, clergymen, and others fell victims in the discharge of their duties. 

“ Baltimore—In 1852 an assistant physician and two nurses died 
from typhus fever, caught from sick emigrants. In 1857 one of the 
boatmen belonging to the hospital died of yellow fever, caught from 

contact with cotton landed from an infected ship. 
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“ New York.—In 1856, many of the stevedores and others employed 
in unloading the sick vessels, were attacked with the (yellow) fever, 
and died. The disease spread to the shore, attacking first some 
dwellings on the beach near the hospital, and subsequently extending 
in different directions. Large quantities of refuse matter, decaying 
fruits, old bedding, &c., and all such materials as floated, were carried 
in directions and to localities which were subsequently the lurking 
places of the pestilence. 

“<There can be no doubt,’ says the physician of the Marine Hos- 
pital, ‘that the most active cause of the pestilence in this locality was 
from the accumulation of infected materials floated from the vessels in 
quarantine.’ 

“ Mauritius —None of the officials or police force at the lazarets 
ever caught either cholera or smallpox from the emigrants; but the 
wife of the lighthouse keeper at Flat Island died of the cholera during its 
prevalence there, and one of the crew of a steamer employed in carry- 
ing supplies to the lazaret on Flat Island, in 1856, took the disease, 
and died on board.” 


Dr. Lyons states, and his statement is confirmed by the in- 
quiries of Dr. Donnet, R.N., that “ the inspectors of the lazaret 
[at Lisbon], who had resided there for forty-two years, affirmed 
in the most positive manner, that there has never been a single 
person of those undergoing quarantine who was attacked with an 
epidemic disease.” Four cases of cholera occurred in the lazaret 
of Madeira in the five years preceding its ‘closure in 1858: all 
recovered. Thirty-one cases of yellow fever took place in the 
Vigo lazaret in 1857, and three deaths from the same disease 
occurred in 1858 ; cases of cholera are recorded in the lazaret at 
Alexandria (two) in 1856; in the lazaret of Corfu (three) in 1850, 
when the disease prevailed in Cephalonia, and numerous cases of 
typhus in the lazaret of Marseilles in 1856—(soldiers probably 
from the typhus-stricken French army of the East.) 

The questions involved in the communication of dangerous 
diseases to pilots, health-guards, and others going on board foul 
and infected ships, were treated by Dr. Milroy, in an article on the 
case of the Egyptian frigate at Liverpool, in the last number of 
this journal (p. 552). 


The remaining conclusions of the Committee are as follows :— 

“ VII.—The classification of cargoes into susceptible or non- 
susceptible, retained in many of the Mediterranean and other 
Southern European ports, rests on a mere hypothesis unwarranted 
by experience; and the measures often adopted for the alleged 
purification and disinfection of ordinary cargoes in a sound and 
undecayed condition, are quite illusory. 

“To fumigate, cut, or immerse letters, book-parcels, &c., is 
simply absurd. 
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“VIIT.—It does not appear that those countries in which 
quarantine restrictions are most rigorous and most strictly en- 
forced, have hitherto been more exempt from the visitations of 
the diseases against which quarantine is chiefly imposed, than 
other countries where the regulations are more simple and less 
burdensome. 

“It is highly important that sound views respecting quarantine 
be held and acted on, as all unnecessary or erroneous measures 
of sanitary police not only cause annoyance or positive mischief, 
but serve to withdraw public attention from the surest measures 
for protection and prevention. Thus, in respect of smallpox, 
the attempt to exclude it by quarantine appears generally to have 
had the effect of causing the neglect of the only sure preservative, 
viz., the vaccination of the community. Such has been the 
case in many of the West India and other colonies of this 
country. 

“Jt should also be borne in mind that oppressive quarantine 
is very apt to defeat its own purpose by its very stringency, a 
by making it the interest of shipmasters and others to conceal 
the truth, with the view of evading the annoyance and expense of 
a lengthened detention. 

“ TX.—The sanitary and hygienic state of merchant shipping is 
often very faulty ; and there is good reason to believe that there 
is at all times a large amount of sickness, damaged health, and 
premature disablement among the merchant seamen, which might 
be easily prevented by simple precautionary measures. 

“The sanitary condition, too, of most seaport towns, and 
more especially of those parts near which the shipping is lying, 
is generally reported to be extremely unwholesome, and calculated, 
if not to engender, inevitably to aggravate many of the diseases 
against which quarantine is directed.” 

The sanitary condition of our mercantile marine and of our 
seaport towns, in connexion with quarantine, is a subject of the 
highest importance, and involves considerations not merely of 
commercial but of national importance. It is a subject, however, 
which as yet has received but little attention even from those most 
immediately interested in it. It would be well if the Chambers 
of Commerce in our leading towns could be induced to bestir 
themselves in a matter so intimately affecting their real interests. 


The Committee conclude their Report with the following Re- 
commendations :— 


“With the view of rendering the practice of quarantine, in different 
countries, a means of better defence against tle introduction of dan- 
gerous diseases from abroad, and at the same time of improving the 
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condition of merchant ships and the health of their crews, without any 
unnecessary interruption of international intercourse, we, fully re- 
cognising the great importance of an efficient sanitary supervision in 
all great seaports, would submit the following recommendations ;— 
Our object is to amend and utilise, not to discontinue or to abolish 
the existing machinery of action. | 


“7. As a general rule, vessels from abroad which have remained 
free from sickness during their voyage, and on board of which no 
malignant zymotic disease (chronic maladies not included) exists on 
arrival, and which are found on examination to be clean, and to have 
no putrescent or offensive cargo on board, may be at once ad- 
mitted to pratique without respect to the country from whence they 
come. 

“2, When quarantine detention is deemed necessary, whether from 
the actual or recent existence of a malignant disease on board, or from 
the foul and unwholesome state of the vessel, a careful examination 
should be made of her, and of all persons on board, by the quarantine 
medical officer, who should have the power and be charged with the 
responsibility of adopting such measures as each case demands. 

“The healthy on board need not generally be detained, and the sooner 
the sick are removed out of the infected vessel to a suitable locality 
the better. In cases where smallpox is, or has been, on board, all 
unprotected persons, whether among the crew or passengers, should 
be vaccinated before they are permitted to disperse. 

“3, Vessels arriving from abroad should be required to pump out 
their bilge-water, and to have their bilges thoroughly washed out 
before they are admitted into any crowded harbour or into docks, &c. 

“The hatches also should have been occasionally kept open, and the 
hold aired as far as possible before arrival and admission. 

“4. Before bills of health are given to a vessel on leaving a port, an 
‘examination should be made by a competent person to ascertain her 
sanitary state, and the health of her crew and all on board; and the 
particulars should be mentioned in the bill. 

“5. Medical quarantine officers should be required to keep accurate 
records of all matters relating to quarantine, and to the condition and 
circumstances of the shipping (particularly of emigrant and immigrant 
vessels) arriving in and leaving their ports ; and to prepare an annual 
report from the data so procured, for the information of the local 
authorities; and in this report, mention should be made of any 
epidemic visitation which may have occurred in the place during the 

ear. 
Bie This plan might at once be adopted in all our own colonies with 
advantage, and foreign Governments might be invited to follow the 
example. i 

“From the very complete statistics which appear to be kept at the 
great quarantine ports of Lisbon, Vigo, and Alexandria, which were 
readily communicated to the British consuls for the use of the Com- 
mittee, it may be inferred that the Governments of Portugal, Spain, 
and Egypt would at once agree to give effect to such a proposal. 
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“Such annual reports would be extremely useful not only to each 
country and to each colony, but to all other countries, and also to the 
mother country of the colonies. 

“ It behoves Great Britain,—which is so deeply interested in all that 
concerns the freedom of commercial and general intercourse, as well as 
in maintaining in the utmost possible health a robust and efficient 
mercantile marine in all parts of the world, no less than in affording 
useful guidance to her numerous colonies in matters relating to public | 
health,—to take the initiative in a work of this nature. Her example 
would be speedily followed by other countries. 

“6. It would materially conduce to a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and probably to the speedy adoption of a more rational and 
uniform practice generally, if the Government of this country insti- 
tuted an investigation into the results of quarantine, and the working 
of quarantine establishments, in the chief ports of the south of Hurope 
and of the Mediterranean where the system is still in greatest force, 
in ee to ascertain the actual truth by personal observation on the 
spot.” 

Dr. Farr expressed his concurrence with the conclusions of the 
Report, except that he was unable to assume that “ the intro- 
duction of dangerous diseases can be prevented by any quaran- 
tine regulations ;’ and Dr. Babington, Dr. Davy, and Mr. Wiblin 
appended certain suggestions on points of detail. Dr. Bryson 
dissented from the conclusions of the Report and the recommen- 
dations generally, adhering to the principles hitherto adopted in 
the practice of quarantine, and suggesting that the Government 
should institute an inquiry into the nature of infectious and 
epidemic diseases. 

The Report is signed by the whole of the members of the Com- 
mittee with three exceptions—Sir W. Pym, Dr. M‘William, and 
Dr. Bryson. Sir W. Pym unhappily died befure the completion 
of the Report ; Dr. M‘William was precluded from expressing any 
opinion upon it, from having been recently employed by the 
Government in a confidential inquiry into some questions con- 
nected with quarantine. The absence of Dr. M‘William’s opinion 
will be greatly regretted by all who take an interest in the sub- 
ject, few men having had so wide an experience of the practical 
working of quarantine. Dr. Bryson’s name is not attached for 
the reasons we have already given. 

We would direct particular attention to the 5th and 6th recom- 
mendations. It would be well if they could be brought especi- 
ally before the attention of the Government in the ensuing 
session of Parliament. ‘There can be no question that it should 
be made imperative upon quarantine officers to keep records and 
prepare reports of the character described, if the system of quaran- 
tine is ever to become an efficient and trustworthy (not to say 
scientific) portion of State Medicine. We would suggest, however, 
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that any recommendations to the Government upon this matter, 
should be accompanied by carefully drawn up examples, not only 
of the forms in which quarantine records should be kept, but of the 
mode in which the annual reports should be drawn up. Unless 
uniformity in this respect is secured, the value of both records 
and reports would be of little worth. Moreover, matters of this 
kind should not be left solely to the exercise of individual judg- 
ment. 

The recommendation that Government should appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the results of the quarantine systems pur- 
sued in the chief ports of the south of Europe, is one which must 
commend itself to all who are wishful to get to the core of this 
complex subject, and we trust that the Government will not turn 
a deaf ear to it. E 

For the rest, we fully concur in the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Report. : 

An Appendix to the Report contains a singularly interesting 
and instructive historical sketch of quarantine legislation and 
practice in Great Britain, by Dr. Milroy, the Honorary Secretary 
to the Committee. 


Art. VI.—THE STATE OF LUNACY IN IRELAND. 


THE Tenth Report, to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
on the District, Criminal, and Private Lunatic Asylums of 
Ireland now lies before us, and from it we gather the following 
particulars illustrative of the state of lunacy in that division 
ot the kingdom during the two years ending the 31st of March, 
1561. 

The old asylum buildings, erected thirty years ago, are gra- 
dually, it would appear, losing much of their original gloominess 
and prison-like appearance; while modern improvements, tending 
to the comfort, well-being, and efficient treatment of the patients 
in them, have been introduced, and are in process of being so. 
The efforts of the Inspectors of Lunacy for the further ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the insane classes of the country, it is 
satisfactory to learn, have been met in an excellent spirit, and gene- 
rally acted upon by the local authorities; and every disposition is 
manifested by the gentry and community to provide suitable 
accommodation for the lunatic poor, “ now that they are satisfied 
of the utility thereof, and made acquainted, not alone with the 
extent to which insanity exists throughout the country, but with 
the social dangers and disadvantages that are likely to ensue 
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unless active and prompt steps be taken to counteract its pro- 
gress. 

It is worthy of note, that a like knowledge of the extent and 
dangers of lunacy does not exist among the gentry and com- 
munity of this country. Is it not probable that this may be one, 
and a serious, source of the difficulties too commonly thrown in 
the way of a sufficient provision for our pauper lunatics? 

The Inspectors tell us that they have not failed to express 
their conviction of the necessity of having ample accommodation 
for the insane poor, when bringing the subject under the notice 
of the Boards of Governors of District Asylums. They have also 
“attended on Grand Juries for the purpose of placing before them 
the requirements of their different counties, as shown by statistical 
returns, as well as the advantages likely to be derived from the 
breaking up of large districts, or those where two or three coun- 
ties had but one asylum between them. In fact, their object so 
far has been to establish the general principle, that where a 
county comprises a very extensive area, or contains a population 
bordering on 200,000, a separate asylum would prove the most 
advantageous. The greater expense to be incurred by the erec- 
tion of a new institution as compared with that of enlarging an 
old one, and the consequent employment of a second staff, con- 
stituted, in the opinion of some parties, the main objection to 
this principle; it being agreed, on all hands, that additional 
accommodation of some kind was required, as at Carlow, Derry, 
Limerick, and elsewhere. Differences arose, however, as to 
whether it would be more advisable that fresh districts should be 
formed, or existing asylums enlarged.” The point in dispute 
was submitted to the Lord-Lieutenant, who. decided that fresh 
districts should be formed. In consequence, Orders in Council 
have been issued for the erection of an asylum in each of the 
following counties: Wexford, Clare, Mayo, Donegal, and Mona- 

han. 
: The Inspectors pass in review the chief alterations suggested 
or required in existing District Asylums; and speaking of the 
Cork Asylum, they refer, in the following terms, to the introduc- 
tion of the Turkish Bath there, at the suggestion of the Resident 
Physician :— 


‘So far as we can form an opinion from the cases submitted to us 
by Dr. Power, who employs it on an average number of from fifteen 
to twenty cases daily, we have reason to hope, without attributing any 
direct curative effects to its use, that it will prove a beneficial agent. 
It has been found to exercise a very soothing influence, and the 
patients themselves are reported as by no means adverse to its 
employment. Considering that the simple hot bath has long been 
regarded as a valuable adjunct in the treatment of mental disease, it is 
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but reasonable to infer that the Turkish would produce more marked 
results. In proportion, however, to its powers, caution should be 
observed in its use. The cost was about 18ol., including fitments, 
by which a portion of the heat generated in it, and which otherwise 
would be wasted, is rendered available for drying-closets and other 
domestic purposes.” 


If the asylum-extension now in progress, or about to be un- 
dertaken in Ireland, be coupled with the existing accommoda- 
tion, it would appear that the asylum provision of the sister island 
is equal to, if not decidedly above, that of any other country in 
Europe. There is existing accommodation, provided by public 
contribution, in the district asylums, for 4500 lunatic poor, and 
the additional accommodation in progress will raise this number 
to 6400—the aggregate population of the country being less than 
six millions. Fourteen years ago, when the population amounted 
to over seven millions, provision was made for only 2600 lunatic 
poor. 

The average cost of maintenance of each patient is estimated 
at 201. a-year. The annual cost of 6400 lunatic patients would, 
therefore, amount to 128,000l., “which, levied on the Grand 
Jury valuation, will be as nearly as possible 24d. in the pound 
—a levy, however, independent of that for the erection of build- 
ings and the purchase of land, which, advanced in the first in- 
stance by Government, is repayable in fourteen years, the original 
sum not bearing interest.” 


The results of treatment during the two years the report em- 
braces, were not quite so satisfactory as in the preceding biennial 
period, but still they place Irish asylums, so far as their statistics 
show, in the first rank in this respect. The cures calculated on 
admissions have been 46°64 as against 48°71 in the two previous 
years ; or, taking the daily average of patients, as 14°86 against 
16. The mortality, principally from pulmonary and cerebral 
affections, amounted to 705, or a total of 10°740 under treatment, 
constituting a per centage of only 6°56. Coroners’ inquests were 
held on ten deaths looked upon as being sudden or accidental, and 
in one instance only was culpability from negligence recorded 
against the attendant in charge. The inspectors state that the 
management of the District Asylums is, on the whole, conducted 
in a very satisfactory manner. | 

The advantages derived by lunatics from the regular attendance 
of chaplains are referred to in high terms. ‘In fact,” say the 
inspectors, ‘‘ we believe that in no institutions do the outward 
ministrations of religion produce a more humanizing effect than in 
those for the insane. It is, therefore,” they add, “with deep 
concern we have to observe that in one asylum alone in the three 
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kingdoms—that at Belfast—the majority of a most influential, 
moral, and highly enlightened [?] board, deny admission with the 
means of carrying on Divine worship, to the clergymen duly 
appointed for that desirable purpose.” 

Not only are the patients in the District Asylums industriously 
employed both in and out of doors, and their sanitary comforts 
attended to, but their amusement also is not neglected. The 
Richmond, Sligo, Belfast, and other asylums, have their regu- 
larly trained bands of music recruited from the patients, and 
apartments specially set aside for the purpose of recreation. ‘The 
first-named asylum (the Metropolitan) is, moreover, transformed 
into a complete educational establishment, competent instructors 
being engaged to teach the inmates reading, writing, arithmetic, 
singing, &c. Indeed, the Inspectors propose to seek assistance, 
through a grant of books and other tuitional requisites, from the 
Board of National Education, for those asylums in which the 
number of patients will justify the application. Much as may 
be said in favour of the present state of the Irish asylums, it is 
manifest that even a better lot still is in store, thanks in an 
especial manner to the energy and efficiency of the Lunacy In- 
spectors. 

There are certain peculiarities in the social condition of the 
Trish insane poor which, however, itis important to bear in mind, 
in instituting any comparisons between the Irish and English or 
Scotch asylums, or in estimating the requisites for the former. 
This is well set forth in the Report. It is there observed by the 
Inspectors :— 


“____Desirous as we are to promote in every way the amusement of 
the inmates of our District Hospitals, and to afford them every means of 
in and out-door occupation suited to their antecedents, it should not be 
forgotten that a large proportion of them is composed of agricultural 
labourers, and of individuals from the humblest walks in life. In 
England, on the contrary, while the insane of a similar position are 
located to a considerable extent in licensed houses, or, for the sake of 
economy, in the lunatic wards of union buildings, the regularly con- 
structed borough and county asylums, erected at a cost fully one-third 
greater than ours, are peopled, for the most part, from the artisan and 
better instructed classes, and from the shopkeeping and farming commu- 
nities—both alike accustomed to many domestic comforts, and to which 
the rural population of this country, it must be admitted, are strangers 
in no small degree. Nevertheless, although for all practical purposes 
there may exist an equal amount of substantial advantages in Irish 
asylums, as shown in the average scale of dietary, clothing, &c., which 
obtains in them, as well as in the attention paid to direct personal - 
necessities, remedial and other, but above all, in an undeviating huma- 
nity towards the insane, it should not be a matter of surprise if, con- 
sidering the relative social condition of their inmates, a deficiency of 
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furniture, carpeting, and ornament is noticeable in them, as contrasted 
with many of the more expensively supported establishments in the 
sister kingdom. Comparisons having occasionally been made between 
these similar institutions of either country, with reference principally 
to their interior arrangements, and wishing to uphold, but in aspirit of 
candid emulation, the character and usefulness of our own, we have 
entered on these explanatory remarks ; and would further state for your 
Excellency’s satisfaction that, while many of our institutions are kept 
with a most creditable taste and neatness, no longer presenting that 
nakedness hitherto so much complained of im all, under the careful 
superintendence of their Resident Medical Officers, order, regularity, and 
a regard to outward comforts, are steadily progressing from day to day, 
with an extension of certain improvements originated in this, and which 
are being adopted in other countries.” 


The Report touches very briefly on the misunderstanding be- 
tween the Resident and Visiting Physicians at the Maryborough 
Asylum, which has recently given rise to much acrimonious dis- 
cussion in the public press, deputations to the powers that be, 
and so forth, on the status of Resident Physicians. Concern- 
ing the specific misunderstanding, the remark of the Chief 
Secretary on the absence “of forbearance and consideration for 
the feelings of others’ is cited, and the Inspectors express a hope 
that the late Commission of Inquiry into the matter, together with 
the new rules passed in council, will bring round a more agree- 
able state of things. They reiterate, also, the opinion expressed 
in their Ninth Report, on the expediency of having Consulting or 
Visiting Physicians attached to District Asylums, on the ground 
especially of the sense of security which their appointment 
affords the public at large, but they add:— 


‘We are not the less satisfied that the status of the Resident 
Medical Superintendents, who, as a body, are devoted to their duties, 
ought to be distinctly recognised, and as being directly responsible for 
the well-being of the institutions intrusted to their care, that their 
managerial position should be upheld intact. For these desirable 
objects, among others, a new code of rules and regulations are being 
prepared after mature deliberation, for, we hope, the more cordial 
and efficient management of Irish District Asylums, and which, if 
sanctioned by your Excellency in Council, will have the full force of 
a statute.” 


The average annual cost of maintenance of each patient during 
the two years amounted to 201. 5s. 7d., as against 19l. 19s. 2d. in 
the two preceding years. A comparative estimate of the cost of 
maintaining lunatics in poor-houses, gaols, and asylums, shows 
that the difference is apparently greater between the former and 
the latter than in England—the maintenance in a poor-house 
being estimated at 131. per head. The Inspectors, however, very 
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properly intimate, that somewhat higher motives than mere 
pecuniary economy weigh heavily in favour of asylums. 

The erection of District Asylums in Ireland, at first confided to 
Commissioners especially appointed by the Government for the 
purpose, and subsequently vested in the Board of Public Works, 
has recently been transferred (by virtue of an Act of Parliament) 
to a Board of Control. This board, first appointed in 1860, con- 
sists of four Commissioners, two being the Inspectors of Lunacy. 

The number of lunatics in workhouses had increased from 
2047 individuals on the Ist of April, 1859, to 2534 on the 31st 
of March, 1861. The confinement of lunatics in these institu- 
tions is open to the same objections in Ireland asin England. 
When, in 1859, the subject of increased accommodation for 
lunatics in certain districts was under consideration, it was 
suggested that some union buildings, then almost untenanted, 
from the decrease of pauperism in the districts, might, perhaps, 
be converted into lunatic asylums at a considerable saving of ex- 
pense. Estimates were prepared, in one or two instances, to test 
the feasibility of this suggestion, when it was found that the cost 
would equal two-thirds of that required to build a new asylum, 
while the arrangements would be of an inferior character. The 
suggestion was therefore set aside by the Executive. 

No less than 1365 dangerous lunatics were committed to 
gaol within the two years—a striking illustration of the existing 
insufficiency of asylum accommodation. ‘‘In some districts the 
prisons may be almost regarded as subsidiary asylums.” 

The patients in the Central Criminal Asylum at Dundrum 
number 133. 


“ Within the last two years [the Report states] thirty patients have 
been admitted to, and seventeen discharged from it. Of the latter, three 
were liberated, on their recovery, through the clemency of the Lord 
Lieutenant ; seven were discharged as sane, on the expiration of their 
sentence ; three were remitted, cured, to convict prisons, and five were 
sent by the Inspectors, at the end of the legal period of confinement, 
to the asylums of the districts to which they appeared to belong. 
Thus of the total discharged, twelve had been restored to reason.” 


The practice of the Inspectors in the discharge of criminal 
lunatics is thus stated :— 


“ As a rule, when the offence committed has been of an aggravated 
or serious nature against the person, a full year’s probation of sanity, 
with a certificate of undeviating good character, is required by us 
prior to forwarding any favourable report of the party. When also 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the mental condition of the offender 
at the period of the commission of the offence, or where he has 
evinced no genuine symptoms of lunacy after its perpetration— 
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furthermore, should a strong and anything like a justifiable prejudice 
exist in the public mind, or should personal apprehensions be harboured 

by the injured party (and such instances are not rare), we are most 

unwilling to interfere. At the present moment, besides others, there 

are three homicides quite rational, who have been so for a considerable 
time—we might even say since their reception—but on whose behalf 

we have as yet taken no steps. Increased experience continuing to 

impress us with a belief, the expression of which we have already 

hazarded, that the act of the lunatic in nine cases out of ten, let it 

eventuate even in murder, is perhaps more a symptom or the result 

of disease than aught besides—the casual product of some passing 
excitement or strong delusion—when a party becomes thoroughly 
sane and continues so for a lengthened period, unless there be special 

reasons to the reverse, we feel justified in recommending the exercise 

of clemency; and, therefore, do not yield to any abstract prejudice 

hostile to the liberation of a recovered criminal lunatic whose disposi- 

tion and behaviour, brought continually under our observation, have 

given satisfaction to the Resident Physician, Dr. Corbet, and whose 

sanity has been conjointly certified by him and the Visiting Physician. 

One fact is certain, namely, that some of the best behaved and, in 

disposition, the kindliest of those in the Criminal Asylum at Dun- 

drum, have unfortunately deprived some of their fellow-beings of 
life. Wedo not mean, however, to ignore the existence of strong 

homicidal propensities among the insane, and combined with them a 

most dangerous and studied adaptation of the means to the end— 

greater perhaps than exists in connexion with any other delusion of 
the human mind. 

“ Since the opening of the Central Asylum, the number of patients 
who have obtained free discharges amount to twenty-eight; and it is 
gratifying to us to be able to state that, up to this date, there has not 
been, as far as we are aware of, any instance of misconduct on the part 
of the persons so discharged.” 


The Report speaks favourably of the majority of the prwate 
licensed houses; and although one or two omissions of due 
attention to the requirements of the law are noted, “no abuse,” 
it is said, ‘or tangible act of harshness,” has come to the 
knowledge of the Inspectors. Shameful neglect, nay, desertion, 
by families, of lunatic relatives placed in asylums, is of by far too 
frequent occurrence in Ireland asin England. It seems to be 
thought by many that every moral and social obligation has 
been fulfilled if a lunatic relative has been once safely lodged in 
an asylum. Four new houses have been licensed in the two. 
years. “As exemplifying the longevity of lunatics when properly 
eared for,” say the Inspectors, speaking of the Government 
Asylum (containing eighty-six patients) at Lucan, “ these parties 
will be found to average between sixty and seventy years of age, 
and, one with another, are nearly thirty years in hospital. The 
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mortality among them has been singularly low for some years 
past, being under four per cent.” 

The Inspectors remark upon the want of an asylum of the 
class that has been designated with us “ middle-class ’’—that is, 
which would offer accommodation for those whose means will not 
enable them to pay the ordinary expenses of a private asylum, 
and yet debar them from entering a public one. 
_ Is sanity on the increase? To this question the Inspectors 
reply much in the same fashion as the English Commissioners of 
Lunacy have answered it, apropos of England, in their last 
report.— 


“We have no certain facts [they say] to guide us to a certain con- 

clusion as to whether mental diseases are in a state of greater propaga- 
tion now than formerly. We know, however, and it appears to us a 
natural result, that with fresh accommodation for the insane, fresh 
though long existing cases are presented for admission into asylums, and 
thus an apparent increase of lunacy may be observed. Other causes have 
been combining to add directly (without an actual extension of the 
malady itself) to a perceptible growth, or an enlarged ratio of the 
insane to the sane part of the population. 
' ““ st.—The care bestowed on the lunatic classes, and the improved 
system of treatment latterly adopted in their regard, have tended 
materially to the prolongation of life among them, and to their con- 
sequent accumulation. Of this fact, instances are afforded by the 
patients at the Lucan Spa House ; their ages averaging from sixty to 
seventy years—the disease in some parties existing over thirty. 

*< ondly.—Science, and even public opinion, now accept as indicative 
of lunacy, affections which in former days, though then quite as much 
developed as in the present, were classed under a different category 
from mental disease or aberrations of the intellect; and though it 
may occasionally happen, particularly in the case of criminals, that a 
forced extension is made of insanity to protect the accused, there can 
be no doubt that in numerous instances punishment formerly awaited 
on offences to which, judged by the present recognised symptoms of 
mental alienation, it would now be deemed a just and legitimate 
bar. 

“ srdly.—Another reason which gives a greater show to insanity 
now-a-days is connected with the gradually and happily expiring 
sentiment, that lunacy is as it were a discreditable visitation to the 
families of the afflicted—a sentiment not ignored formerly even by the 
humblest class of life. Formerly patients were frequently kept con- 
cealed in garrets among the rich, in out-houses among the poor, till 
liberated by death. Fortunately this feeling is all but extinct, and 
‘asylums, both public and private, are now gladly taken advantage of 
when the necessity unhappily arises. 

“athly.—In this country emigration, while it has so seriously 
diminished the population at large, has not in a like manner affected 
the number of lunatics, the majority of whom, left behind, have not 
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only found a refuge in our public institutions, but, protected in them 
from all the sufferings and privations incidental to the poor, are 
ensured a greater likelihood of a longer existence. ‘Thus, then, though 
in reality at the present date and thirty years ago the relative pro- 
portion of the insane to the sane born in Ireland might be nearly 
equal, a far greater amount of lunacy is now recognizable. There 
exists, however, little doubt but that insanity is, in great measure, 
a disease of intelleet—one connected with the development of the 
human mind; and it is therefore highly presumable that in this 
age of excitement and rapid advancement in arts and sciences 
mental affections may be more prevalent than before; but in the 
absence of statistical data, as yet unobtained by us, the extent 
thereof can be but a mere matter of surmise,” 


The Inspectors note that during the two months that religious 
revivalism was prevalent, a year or two ago, in the northern dis- 
trict of the island, more cases of insanity resulted therefrom than 
had taken place in the whole preceding year. 


“Tt would be a mistake, however,” they add, “to suppose that 
because the immediate cause of mental aberrations may be referrible to 
religious enthusiasm, the type of the disease, or the delusions them- 
selves, must be of the same char acter ; the reverse would almost seem 
to hold good, as proved by the number of parties committed at the 
time to gaol as violent or dangerous lunatics. Many persons with a 
predisposition to the malady would pass through life quite sane in all 
its relations, if not yielding to dissipation, or exposed to strong exciting 
causes, which, no matter what they be, will develop the weaker points 
and latent tendencies of the mind.” 


The Report terminates with an analysis of the valuable Statis- 
tical Appendix, which as usual accompanies it, and from which 
we derive the following particulars :— 

The number of reputed lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, and epileptics 
existing in Ireland, exclusive of those confined in asylums, gaols, 
and workhouses, amounted on the Ist April, 1861, to 8991, of 
whom 4959 were males and 4032 females. ‘These individuals were 
classified in the following manner :—Lunaties, 3 48 (males 866, 
females 785) ; idiots and imbeciles, 5469 (males 3148, females 
2321); epileptics, 1871 (males 945, females 926). 

The returns from which the foregoing numbers are derived were 
obtained through the police, no class of the community being ex- 
empted fromthe inquiry, rich and poor being alike included; andthey 
indicate an increase of 1379 upon similar returns obtained in 1856. 
The returns “ merely show, or profess to show,” the Inspectors 
remark, ‘‘ the total number of persons reputed to be more or 
less mentally affected, or, in other words, the stock from which 
lunacy may be engendered ;” but they add, “we are induced to 
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think that these returns . . . . are approximatively correct, from 
the fact of the relative proportion of the whole of the sexes with 
each other; the males being 4959, and the females 4032—the 
difference in excess of the former being fairly referrible to the 
‘greater number of wandering idiots to be found among them.” 

The number of lunatics, idiots, and epileptics in the wnion 
workhouses of Ireland on the 31st of March, 1861, was 2534, 
965 being males and 1569 females. The lunatics amounted 
to 635 (190 males and 445 females) ; idiots and imbeciles, 1020 
(468 males, 552 females); and epileptics 879 (307 males and 572 
females).” 

The admissions into district asylums during the two years 
amounted to 2575, and the total number of patients in asylums 
during the year ending 31st March, 1861, was 5437. The abso- 
lute recoveries in the two years were 1201, and 298 were dis- 
charged improved, and 127 unimproved, on the requirement of 
their friends, “The deaths on the average number under treat- 
ment, 8411, were 705, of which ten were accidental and suicidal. 
Analysing these figures, the proportion of recoveries on admis- 
sions would appear to be 46°64 per cent. and on the daily 
average under treatment 14°27, while the percentage of death, 
calculated on the latter basis, amounts to only 8:38. It would 
appear that of the admissions, 478 were relapsed cases, but, it 
may be observed, not necessarily within the biennial period ; for 
one of the characteristics of mental disease is its recurrent nature, 
even after many years of perfect health.” Of the 2575 cases ad- 
mitted, only fourteen were under ten years of age, and these 
mostly idiotic children who had evinced dangerous tendencies. 
The great majority, namely, 788, were between the ages of twenty 
and thirty ; 553 were from thirty to forty; and the numbers in 
each successive decade from that period diminish gradually, only 
twenty-eight being admitted over seventy years of age. 

From the tables showing the duration of the disease prior to 
admission into the asylum, and the periods of detention there, 
we learn, that in 60°11 per cent. (722 cases) of the total number 
of recoveries, asylum treatment had been had recourse to within 
four months from the appearance of the disease. Further, the 
chances of recovery, it would seem, are most between the first 
and fourth month after admission, ‘‘ the cases during that period 
being 506 against 399 during the succeeding eight months, and 
so on in the inverse ratio as to time.” 

The proportion of the probably curable to the probably in- 
curable stands at 1073 to 3216. 

The tables narrating the supposed causes of insanity show 
that moral causes predominate with regard to females, physical 
with regard to males. In 800 ascertained cases, moral influences 
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are noted as the exciting cause in 532 females and 368 males, 
while in 505 males the disease is ascribed to physical influences, 
but only in 286 females. Intemperance and irregularity of life 
are the assigned causes in no less than 241 of the male cases, 
but in 82 alone of the female cases. Hereditary transmission 
was traceable in 495 cases out of 2186; and 37 per cent. (818) 
of the whole number were attributed to hereditary transmission 
and intemperance combined. “The most melancholy instance 
of this,” say the Inspectors, “that has come under our notice 
was in a northern workhouse, in which were four imbecile or 
epileptic children, the offspring of parents, one of whom had died 
insane, and the other from the effects of delirium tremens.” 
They add, ‘ ‘With reference to the hereditary character of insanity, 
we would observe that mental, like bodily affections, gradually wear 
out from the intermixture of blood; we have not seen a case in 
unbroken descent to the fourth generation; the most marked 
Instance we know at present is in the Carlow Asylum, where 
the grandfather and father had both been patients, the latter 
dying in it; the son is now an inmate. The spread of lunacy 
would appear to be more through a collateral extension within 
certain generations.” 

The following figures indicate the social condition of the 
patients in Asylums—the numbers of males being 2165, of 
females 2124. The married amount to 983 (429 males and 
554 females) ; unmarried 2914 (1297 males and 1617 females); 
widowed 272 (68 males, 204 females). ‘‘ The explanation of 
this discrepancy [in the respective proportions between marriage 
and celibacy and the different sexes],’ the Inspectors remark, 
* exists, we believe, in the fact that the moral causes of insanity, 
which find their origin in the griefs and anxieties incidental to 
married life, press less heavily on man than on the sensitive mind — 
of woman ; while as regards widowhood, the woman, deprived of 
her natural support, and thrown perhaps on the world, must feel 
her position more acutely than a man correspondingly situated. 
In married life, it may also be added, the protection of home 
exercises a salutary influence on the conduct of the male sex, 
whilst among unmarried men, on the contrary, continued dissipa- 
tion in early life, irregular hours, and among other causes we are 
disposed to enumerate the immoderate use of tobacco (so inju- 
rious to the nervous system), act as predisposing causes to mental 
affections.” 

Finally, the educational condition of the patients in Irish asylums 
may be gathered from the facts that out of 4289 individuals, 266 
only are well educated, 625 read and write well, and 974 read and 
write indifferently ; thus it is to be inferred that 56 per cent. are 
uneducated. ‘“‘In one institution [say the Inspectors] belonging to 
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an agricultural district and containing 333 inmates, 36 alone can 
read and write well; while in another large asylum, connected 
with an important manufacturing city in the north, with 357 
patients taken from a mixed community, the small number of 1g 
represents the fairly educated; facts fully bearing out the re- 
mark already made by us with regard to the social condition of 
the classes from which public asylums in Ireland, are mainly 
peopled.” | 


Art. VII.—THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MINUTE. 


THE most cursory reader of newspapers must for many weeks 
past have seen plentiful evidence that some violent and un- 
expected tempest has disturbed the placidity of the educational 
world. National schoolmasters, a body of men whose presence 
and influence are scarcely at all felt by the community in ordinary 
seasons, have been holding lengthy and almost violent meetings 
in numerous places, and have been encouraged by the clergy, by 
school managers, and by other men usually cautious in speech 
and decorous in behaviour, in flinging such epithets as unjust, 
dishonest, and revolutionary, against an important department of 
the government. The public at large know so little about national 
education, and are accustomed to turn with such decided aversion 
from any reference to it, that they are particularly liable to be 
misled by an energetic clamour upon the subject. They can 
hardly fail to believe in the existence of a fire, when the smoke 
is so plentiful and so dense ; or to be persuaded that some actual 
injustice is either done or threatened, when the cries are so re- 
iterated, so piteous, and so loud. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
should place before our readers a brief summary of the matters 
in dispute; the more especially that we have formed opinions 
adverse to the complainants upon all, or nearly all, the principles 
at issue, and think the new educational code calculated to be of 
great advantage to the nation. It may possibly require some 
alterations of detail to relieve unexpected points of friction; it 
may, and probably will, produce individual cases of hardship both 
to schools and teachers; it may even pinch pretty generally 
during a brief transition period; but we feel convinced that it is 
a step in the right direction, and that the almost unanimous wail 
of schoolmasters and managers, of the persons who have for 
many years held an important trust that they have generally failed 
to discharge, should be regarded with the most grave suspicion 
and distrust. We are the more bound to defend the Revised 


Code against its numerous and powerful adversaries, inasmuch 
No. ¥. I 
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as its provisions are a practical embodiment of recommendations 
urged in former numbers of this journal, before the report of the 
Royal Commission was made public.* Before proceeding to 
consider the probable effect of these provisions, it is expedient to 
glance briefly at the system now in operation, and for this 
purpose we subjoin an extract from the Saturday Review, con- 
taining a concise but clear exposition of the rules that will be 
superseded, if Parliament should confirm, without very material 
change, the document known as the “ Revised Code.” 


“At present, schools are supported from three different sources. 
These are the private subscriptions of benevolent persons ; the weekly 
pence paid by the parents of the children attending the various schools ; 
and, lastly, certain grants made out of the money voted annually by 
Parliament for Public Education, and distributed by that branch of the 
Privy Council called the Education Department. This department is 
guided by certain definite rules, which have been promulgated in the 
form of minutes; and the principles upon which these minutes have 
hitherto been framed may be thus described. In the first place, the 
general object of granting State aid at all has been to raise the standard 
of education throughout the country. Assistance, therefore, has been 
absolutely refused, except in cases where there was reasonable ground 
to believe that the education furnished would be of an efficient charac- 
ter. And for this purpose, certain conditions as to the school-build- 
ings, and as to the teachers, have been considered indispensable. I 
the second place, the State assistance has been conveyed through some 
religious channel. Recognising the popular opinion that religion is an 
essential part of education, the Education Department has consulted 
the various religious bodies, and has refused to assist any school uncon- 
nected with some denomination, or in which some portion of the Holy 
Scriptures does not form part of the daily teaching. It appears that at 
least six or seven denominations have derived aid for the schools in 
connexion with them. These two principles always have been, and still 
continue to be, the cardinal principles of the State system of educa- 
tion in this country. Assuming them, therefore, the Education Depart- 
ment has, in the words of the Code, promoted the education of children 
belonging to the classes who support themselves by manual labour, by 
assisting voluntary efforts to build schools and to maintain them. 
Passing by the grants made for building, and numerous minor contri- 
butions for books and other apparatus, it may be said that the assistance 
has been furnished to existing schools in three different ways. In the 
first place, any teacher holding a certificate from the government is 
entitled to a certain sum by way of augmentation to his salary. In 
the second place, certain young persons apprenticed to certificated mas- 
ters are entitled during their five years’ apprenticeship to a certain 
stipend. In the third place, a capitation grant is made by the govern- 





* See Journal of Psychological Medicine for 1859. Articles on “ Artificial Pro 
duction of Stupidity in Schools,” and ‘‘ Principles of Early Mental Education.” 
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ment to schools, in proportion to the number of children attending 
school during 176 days in the year. But beside these several modes of 
aiding schools, the government contributes very largely to support 
normal schools for training future masters and mistresses. The number 
of these institutions is now 33 ; and, in some cases, as in that of Chelten- 
ham, the government contributes 94 or g5 per cent. of the whole 
annual expenditure. Sometimes in the form of Queen’s Scholarships, 
which are held by meritorious students, sometimes in the form of 
salaries to lecturers. As an instance of the way in which the Parlia- 
mentary Grant is spent, take the year 1859. Out of a total sum of 
723,115). the sum of 86,328/. was spent in augmenting salaries, the 
sum of 252,550/. in the stipends of pupil teachers, and in gratuities to 
certificated teachers for instructing them; the sum of 89,587/. upon 
training colleges; whilst the sum of 61,1837. was expended in capita- 
tion grants. Itis obvious, therefore, that the expenditure upon teachers 
constitutes the largest item in the account.” 


Now it is urged, by the advocates of the above described 
system, that it has already produced very beneficial results ; and 
they support their view by statistics showing that the numerical 
proportion of scholars to the population in England and Wales, 
is larger than either in France or Holland ; although, a few years 
ago, it was very much smaller. Furthermore, the system has 
produced a vast number of educated teachers ; and, lastly, it has 
enlisted all the great religious bodies in the work of education, by 
permitting them to teach their respective tenets in their own 
schools, without let or hindrance. On the other side of the 
question it has been said that the mere attendance of children at 
schools does not necessarily involve education ; that the produc- 
tion and payment of teachers would be better left to the operation 
of the ordinary rules of supply and demand; and that the activity 
of persons of extreme religious views often produces some kind 
of distrust, or at least want of cordiality, on the part of those of 
more moderate opinions ; who, after all, make up the great bulk of 
the tax-paying community. The New Code may be held, we think, 
to be a practical expression of the latter notions ; and, the children 
having been already brought to the water, it is, in fact, an attempt 
to make them drink. 

A young lady reared in the midland coal district, being 
questioned concerning her educational history, replied that she had 
“bin tneet school onst, but there wor noa candles, and t’missis 
didn’t come.” Now it is perhaps not fair to say that this “ attend- 
ance’ would have counted towards a claim for a capitation grant ; 
but it is certain that attendances equally perfunctory are so counted 
daily, and that the results of elementary school teaching have 
been shamefully and notoriously inadequate to the labour and 
money wasted in procuring them. The methods of teaching are 
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often as bad as bad can be, the subjects taught are far too numerous 
and too abstruse for the time and mental capacity of the scholars, 
and the general tendency of the system has been to make the 
master neglect the foundation of all learning, the right instruction 
of the junior classes, in order to cram the seniors with lessons not 
only undigested, but usually indigestible. The report of the 
Education Commission was not needed in order to enable us to 
condemn the quality of the teaching—for Her Majesty's Inspectors 
had already borne testimony to it. The terrible piece of writing 
placed on record by Mr. Brookfield.* and the opinions of Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Kennedy, and Dr. Woodford, told, in 1856, the 
same tale that has since been so loudly repeated. The educa- 
tional grant for last year amounted to £800,000, and was distri- 
buted among 8000 schools. There are 15,000 other schools, now 
in existence, ofa kind that will be certain er likely to claim assist- 
ance, and to fulfil the conditions for demanding it. The increase 
in the grant, regularly progressive hitherto, would soon require a 
sum that would be counted in millions; and it has become 
impossible to expend more money upon a system of teaching so 
miserably barren of results, and the barrenness of which depends, 
moreover, upon demonstrable errors of principle in the methods 
pursued. Space does not allow us to dwell upon this aspect of 
the subject on the present occasion ; but in the two essays already 
referred to, we endeavoured to point out both the violation of 
natural laws, and the inevitable practical results of such viola- 
tion, which form parts of our present method of national educa- 
tion. 

For the future, under the New Code, instead of three methods 
of aiding schools, there will be only one. The managers will 
receive a certain fee for every child who has attended school for 
a specified number of days, and who can pass an examination, 
satisfactory to the Inspector, in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Failure in any one of these will forfeit one-third; in any two 
two-thirds; and in any three, the whole of the fee in question. 
For the purpose of examination, the children are to be classified 





* See Jowrnal of Psychological Medicine, April, 1859. ‘‘ Mr. Brookfield called 
upon two children aged about eleven years, ‘ who did their arithmetic and reading 
tolerably well, who wrote something pretty legible, intelligible, and sensible about an 
omnibus and about asteam-boat,’ to write down the answers of the Church catechism 
to two questions. It must be observed that they had been accustomed to repeat the 
Catechism during half an hour of each day, in day-school and Sunday-school, for 
four or five years, and the following is an example of what they wrote :— 

*¢ ¢ My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering and to loaf withold your arts 
withold my mine withold my sold and with my sernth to whirchp and to give 
thinks to put my old trast in him to call upon him to onner his old name and his 
world and to save him truly all the days of my lifes end.’ ” 

For further illustrations see the Journal referred to, pp. 198, 199. 
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according to ages; and from each class a different standard will 
be required. 

The principle of this regulation is, we think, evidently good; 
and the selection of the three subjects named as the only test- 
subjects, most judicious. 

To have these essentials well taught, to have no temptation 
to slur them over in order to trace out the course of the 
Euphrates, or to commit to memory the genealogy of the 
Pharaohs, will very greatly stimulate the intellectual activity of 
the children of the poor. Their more advanced reading lessons 
may then be made the vehicles of real knowledge; or, in the 
words of the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ Reading, taught out of the right 
books, will teach geography and history; writing is the alphabet 
of form; and arithmetic may be pursued to the very borders of 
mathematics.” 

In order to obtain these benefits, and in order to carry out the 
examination test with fairness and efficiency, it will be necessary 
that School Inspectors should be selected from men not only 
diligent, careful, and conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties, but conversant with the mental operations of children, 
and able to gauge the degree in which the methods of teaching 
used have succeeded in reaching and arousing the intelligence of 
the pupils. It will be found necessary, also,—and we are glad 
to learn from private sources that it is intended,—to modify that 
part of the Code which provides for the examination of very young 
children. We cannot approve of teaching the three test-subjects 
sooner than at seven or eight years of age; and think that the 
aim of infant schools for the poor should chiefly be to furnish 
their children with stimuli to mental activity, analogous to 
those furnished unconsciously, higher in the social scale, by the 
pursuits and conversation of friends and parents. Infant schools 
might, in this way, be of great utility; and their utility might 
easily be tested,—but not, we apprehend, by an examination of 
babies in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The withdrawal of government aid from masters, mistresses, 
and pupil teachers, is one of the points at which there is reason 
to anticipate hardship in individual cases. It will be very gene- 
rally conceded that the Normal School system has produced a 
very bad article—a teacher crammed to repletion with lip know- 
ledge of a kind useless in his vocation, and burning with a fierce 
desire to impart it, or the phantasm or outward emblem of it, to 
all under his charge. A master fresh from a training college, 1m 
a country parish, is a phenomenon to be regarded with profound 
and respectful admiration. If he did but know how to teach 
children to read, he would, like the venerable ex-Chancellor, 
know a little of everything. If he be naturally foolish, he becomes 
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a standing example, to the villagers, of the inutility of what 
appears to them to be learning. If he be intelligent, he is very 
likely to pine for some more conspicuous field of action, to 
become discontented with his humble lot, and careless in the 
performance of his humble duties. 

The part of the New Code which makes the higher classes of 
certificates the reward, not of examinations in useless knowledge, 
but of specified periods of successful teaching, is likely to do 
much to keep the heart of the master in his work. To teach 
children well, will hereafter be the road to a higher position and 
larger stipend. We say larger stipend, because, although the 
certificates will no longer carry a government annuity in aid of 
salary, they will certainly carry a definite value in money, and 
will be sought for by the managers of the richer schools. The 
so-called salaries are now absurdly low, because they are practi- 
cally increased by the national grant. The grant being with- 
drawn, the teacher, then as now, will require the market price of 
his labour, and his salary will be raised. This is, we think, self- 
evident, although the new arrangement will require time for 
its completion, and may possibly involve hardship while it is — 
incomplete. 

The working of the New Code, in financial matters, is a subject 
on which much has been written, probably to very little purpose. 
We have seen many estimates, official and private; but we have 
seen scarcely two alike; and it is probable that none of them are 
entirely trustworthy. In the case of a girls’-school, extremely 
well conducted, an examination was made by the ladies of the 
school committee, without any previous notice either to teachers 
or scholars, expressly as a means of estimating the future 
prospects of the school as far as pecuniary aid from government 
was concerned. The results, which were verified by a second 
examination conducted by different persons, may be stated in the 
following manner :— 


Number of scholars on the books . . ; 193 
Average daily attendance for the last school year : 169 
Number of scholars who fulfilled the conditions of 

the new minute, with regard to attendance, during 

the year preceding the last visit of Her Pols 

Inspector . . 163 
Aggregate number of attendances, above: 100, of 

these a aaa: 109 piel or 3 Es times, for é 

each scholar . . SEE ee ae 


Scholars present in the school on the gth of October, 1861, 
(the day of the unexpected examination), classified into groups 
by age, as required in the new minute :— 
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Group 1 47 
- PM CE IES ee ele tals iti > 3) 38 
- ER Bett Fae nites OF 
3 EE ee his slice bo 132 


Saad att ce ils gil 0 


Failures in each group, when examined in accordance with the 
new minute :— 


Reading. Writing. Arithmetic. 
Group I “ee 5 ies 6 aint 15 
* 2 Sine 2 we 26 ee 10 
. 3 itis P niet gt ER. ee 54 
ee | Tie 2 NOK 12. age 1g 
11 75 98 


in the arithmetical exercises, each exercise containing one 
error was considered as a failure. In writing from dictation, one 
error, and, in a few cases, two, in the spelling were passed as 
correct. The amount received from Government last year, 
in all ways was 114/. 10s. Under the new minute, according 
to the foregoing examination, the amount would be from 11ol. 
to 120/. 

We strongly suspect, therefore, that in all those cases where 
masters and managers expect to lose half their present aid, the 
expectation shows that they have not done half their duty. If, 
however, the New Code should be found seriously to diminish the 
present income of schools, there will be no lack of compensating 
influences. It cannot be doubted that the examinations of the 
first year will be indulgent; the Inspectors showing what they 
will in future require, rather than being extreme to mark defi- 
ciencies. The better teaching reasonably to be expected will 
_probably increase the subseriptions of the benevolent, and, further- 
more, it would be plainly necessary for the Privy Council to 
increase the amount of the capitation fee, if it were found by 
experience to be insufficient. This is the very point on which 
the value of conjecture can only be shown by trial ; and we trust 
that Parliament will be found ready to accept the Code, subject to 
such alterations as its framers may themselves suggest, after they 
have weighed the various objections hitherto advanced against it. 
We confidently believe that the principles on which the Code is 
based, will effect a radical and much-needed reform in the whole 
system of National Education; and that this reform will rapidly 
spread into independent or adventure schools, and will leaven 
classes of society placed much above that in which it will 
originate. 
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Art. VIIIL.—THE STREET FOLK.* 


“‘ How is this, that men of science, osteologists, and surgeons, 
beat some poets in respect of nature—count nought common or 
unclean—spend raptures upon perfect specimens of indurated 
veins, distorted joints, or beautiful new cases of curved spine; 
while we are shocked at nature's falling off, and shrink back from 
her warts and blains ? Nay, we will not, when she sees us, even 
look at her to say ‘God bless her!’” So questions the accom- 
plished and lamented author of Awrora Leigh, and adds :— 


That’s our wrong ; 
For that, she will not trust us often with 
Her larger sense of beauty and desire, 
But tethers us to a lily or a rose, 
And bids us diet on the dew inside, 
Left ignorant that the hungry beggar boy 
(Who starves unseen against our abstract eyes, 
And wonders at the gods that we must be, 
To pass so careless for the oranges !) 
Bears yet a breastful of a fellow-world, 
To this world, undisparaged, undespoiled, 
And (while we scorn him for a flower or two, 
As being, Heaven help us, less. poetical,) 
Contains himself, both flowers and firmaments, 
And surging seas and aspectable stars, 
And all that we would push him out of sight 
In order to see nearer. 


Well may the poet exclaim— 
Let us pray 
God’s grace to keep God’s image in repute! 


To all those who would utter the poet’s aspiration, and would 
learn that “larger sense of beauty” of which she so eloquently des- 
cants, we would commend Mr. Mayhew’s great work (thanks to the 
opportunity afforded by its re-issue and promised completion). 
The three volumes already published, and which have been several 
years before the public, refer to that class of the population of 
which the “hungry beggar boy” is the poet’s type—the street 
jolk. They teach us, chiefly from the mouth of the people them- 
selves, the intimate life and habits of thought of that section of the 
population which forms the greater bulk of what have been signi- 
ficantly termed the dangerous classes— dangerous from their vices, 


* London Labour and the London Poor: a Cyclopedia of the Condition and 
Earnings of those that will work, those that cannot work, and those that will not 
work. By Henry Mayhew. Vols. i. ii and iii. 8vo. London: Griffin, Bohn, 
& Co. 1861.—Ragged London in 1861. By John Hollingshead, 8vo. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1861. 
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their ignorance, and their misery. From them we learn how vice, 
even in its worst haunts, is not altogether vicious ; how ignorance 
is not altogether brutal; and how misery is not altogether de- 
grading. Poesy starts back astounded to find a heroic endurance 
and noble self-denial, of which history recounts but few such 
great examples, an every-day event in the loathsome back slums 
of our great metropolis; philanthropy blushes with shame to 
find itself outdone, again and again, by the wretched people it 
seeks to succour ; and religion even not seldom receives a lesson 
from the patient virtue of the irreligious. It has often been said, 
and with no small truth, that to determine the most efficient means 
of raising the mental and moral standard of the lower and more 
degraded classes of a people is the great problem of the age. It . 
is in clearly pointing out the first requirement for the solution of 
this problem, and working it out in regard to a town population, 
that the peculiar value of Mr. Mayhew’s work consists. Only 
those who know personally the class of people to which the work 
is devoted, can truly appreciate the gigantic task which Mr. 
Mayhew imposed upon himself, the rare and indomitable industry 
which must have been exerted in collecting his materials, and 
the acuteness and ability manifested in the use of them; but 
none can read his volumes without failing to admire the excelling 
literary talent with which he has spread out his stores before the 
public—a talent, the charm of which might tempt a reader 
through his encyclopedie work, apart from almost any other 
consideration. 

But some readers may object that Mr. Mayhew’s work is now 
getting comparatively old, and, in some respects, out of date. 
Alas! neither the subject nor the work can become old in this 
generation. For many years to come, it will be the text-book of our 
street folk ; and in all times the most valuable work on their inti- 
mate social history in the present day. The evils which have given 
rise to and which foster this class, and the class itself, are the slow 
growth of ages; the efforts which have been specifically directed 
towards its amelioration are but the work of a day. Hence it is that 
we have taken advantage of the republication of the book thus once 
more to direct especial attention to it. If, however, any doubt 
should rest upon the mind of the reader, let him take up Mr. 
Hollingshead’s work on Ragged London in 1861, and he may 
there readily satisfy himself that the London of to-day is in all 
essential respects the London of ten years ago. Neither he nor 
we would underrate the great philanthropic efforts directed to 
the mental, moral, and physical improvement of the street folk in 
the interval; but the magnitude of the evil is too commonly 
disregarded, from its being hid, as it were, in the foul byways 
and alleys which lurk behind the great thoroughfares, east, west, 
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north, and south, and, as a consequence, the influence of the 
efforts referred to is overrated. 

Mr. Hollingshead’s work consists chiefly of a series of letters 
published in the Morning Post, in January, 1861, under the 
title of ‘‘ London Horrors,’ and which were occasioned by the 
unexampled severity of the winter, and “an amount of national 
distress not at all exceptional in the cold season.” Mr. Hollings- 
head visited the impoverished districts in every part of the 
metropolis, and ascertained by personal inspection their actual 
condition, as well as that of the population, gathering also trust- 
worthy information concerning the charitable resources of each 
district and their administration. Familiar with the nooks and 
corners of London for many years, and a practised observer, 
the results of Mr. Hollingshead’s investigation possess far more 
than a transitory interest, and these being conveyed to the reader 
with all the facility and vigour of an accomplished writer, his 
book is of unusual interest. 

Will our readers pardon a hint apropos of the present period 
of the year? Few things probably contribute more to impede 
the satisfactory working of efforts for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the lower classes in towns, than the want of precise 
knowledge of their actual state among a vast body of the middle 
classes, and consequently of true and active interest in the 
subject. Now, it is a pleasant custom at Christmas and the New 
Year to commemorate the time by gifts among friends. Let those 
who are interested in all questions concerning the weal and woe 
of the nether classes of our population, give to their gifts a highly 
practical character, and yet one fully befitting the time-honoured 
charity and good-will of the season by presenting Mayhew’s and 
Hollingshead’s works. It might be that a glance at these books, 
when the heart is overflowing with home thoughts and joys, would 
divert the mind into a track which would lead ultimately to the 
hearths of, and prove the path of relief to, many a wretched home, 
as well as the way of escape to many of the lost and deserted. 


The street folk afford a study of remarkable psychological and 
physiological interest, and Mr. Mayhew has happily sketched the 
many points of comparison which exist between them and nomadic 
tribes. “The nomad,” he says, “is distinguished from the 
civilized man by his repugnance to regular and continuous labour ; 
by his want of providence in laying up a store for the future; by 
his inability to perceive consequences ever so slightly removed 
from immediate apprehension ; by his passion for stupifying herbs 
and roots, and when possible, for intoxicating fermented liquors ; 
by his extraordinary powers of enduring privation ; by his com- 
parative insensibility to pain; by an immoderate love of gaming, 
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frequently risking his own personal liberty upon a single cast; by 
his love of libidinous dances ; by the pleasure he experiences in 
witnessing the suffering of sentient creatures; by his delight in 
warfare and all perilous sports; by his desire for vengeance ; by 
the lowness of his notions as to property; by the absence of 
chastity among his women, and his disregard of female honour; 
and lastly, by his vague sense of religion, his rude idea of a 
Creator, and utter absence of all appreciation of the mercy of the 
Divine Spirit.” The nomadic races of England include the va- 
grants, pickpockets, prostitutes, street-sellers (a large and 
important class, the chief agents in retailing food to the poor), 
street-performers, cabmen, coachmen, watermen, &c. The life of 
these classes partakes more or less of the vagabond, and in all 
there is noticed a greater development of the animal than of the 
intellectual and moral nature of man; they all also (like the noma- 
dic tribes proper) possess more or less a peculiar physical con- 
formation, use a slang language, and are distinguished for their 
lax ideas of property, their general improvidence, their repugnance 
to continuous labour, their disregard of female honour, their love 
of cruelty, their pugnacity, and their utter want of religion. 
Happily there are many points of relief in this character, points 
which afford a good ground of hope to the philanthropist. The 
street folk are exceedingly susceptible to kindness, and often 
among themselves display rare traits of honesty and self-denial. 
Mrs. Chisholm lent out at different times among them no less 
than 160,000l., and the whole of this large sum was returned with 
the exception of 12l.! Mr. Hollingshead tells of a woman, who 
works at clump-box making, picking up an orphan boy from the 
streets and giving him a place amongst her own children. He 
rightly adds, ‘‘ Many cases of such self-sacrifice and large- 
hearted generosity may be easily found amongst the poor. The 
eases of heroic endurance under the most frightful trials are 
even more frequent, and they make us respect these creatures even 
in their dirt and rags.” Mr. Mayhew’s work abounds in illustra- 
tions of this truth ; and Mr. Hollingshead gives several singularly 
interesting and suggestive examples of the manner in which 
virtue may appear even among the most wretched and miserable of 
our population. Writing of the female population found at the 
back of Whitechapel, he says, “ The best-paid occupation appears 
to be prostitution, and it is a melancholy fact that a nest of bad 
houses in Angel Alley, supported chiefly by the farmers’ men who 
bring hay and straw to Whitechapel market twice a-week, are the 
cleanest-looking dwellings in the district. The windows have 
tolerably neat green blinds, the doors have brass plates, and 
inside the houses there is comparative comfort, if not plenty. 
While the wretched virtuous population are starving in black holes, 
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or creeping out in the hour of their wildest prosperity to purchase 
sixpennyworth of refuse meat from the stall opposite the greasy, 
sawdusty shambles, the inhabitants of this court of vice know 
little, at least for a few years, of want and suffering.” (p. 49.) 
And again, writing of St. George’s-in-the-East, he says, “ It is @ 
curious social fact, that when a particular street reaches a certain 
depth of poverty, it becomes purified from its vice; for though 
thieves and prostitutes do not become converted in a period of scar- 
city, they inevitably shift their quarters.” (p. 62.) Writing of Agar 
Town, he also remarks, “No known thieves or prostitutes are found 
in the neighbourhood; its lowest partis too poor and miserable for 
that; and what vices it has arise largely from dirt and over- 


crowding.” (p. 137.) 


We do not propose to discuss systematically, or at any length, 
the characteristics of the street folk, but rather to illustrate one 
or two important questions bearing upon the fostering and per- 
petuating causes of those characteristics. 

And, first, of the dwellings of the street folk. We are perhaps 
a little too apt to imagine, from the lavish attention which has 
of late years been devoted to the dwellings of the poor in towns, 
that, even if these have not been so widely improved as might: 
have been wished, still their downward course was, in a measure, 
prevented. Mr. Hollingshead rudely dispels the pleasing illusion. 
He tells us, writing of Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and Spitalfields, 
“I have known the neighbourhood I am describing for twenty 
years, and, if anything, it seems to me to be getting dirtier and 
more miserable every year. Old houses, in some few places, have 
been taken away, simply because they fell to pieces; but the new 
houses erected within the last ten years show little advance in the 
art of building dwellings for the poor. The whole present plan 
and arrangement of the district is against improvement, and 
the new structures sink to the level of the old.” (p. 72.) And 
again, writing of many streets within the City borders, he says, 
“The blind alleys in coal-mines, the slimy passages of district 
sewers, anything that is dark and filthy, may be compared to 
these places. I have known them for years, and whatever san- 
guine clergymen or apologetic inspectors may say to the contrary, 
they get worse every day, and can never be improved. The 
tinkering of a drain, the whitewashing of a ceiling, will never 
remove the evils of their original structure.” He adds, “ They 
are filled with labourers, artisans, needlewomen, and girls em- 
ployed in many fancy trades; and the capital and enterprise of 
the City of London are largely responsible for them all.” (p. 18.) 

This moral responsibility of the wealthier classes for much of 
that which is most revolting and painful among the poorer classes, 
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is far too little considered or understood in discussing the 
physical and mental state of the latter. No influence contributes 
more powerfully in perpetuating and confirming the worst vices 
of the street-folk and the poorer classes generally ; none so greatly 
impedes the success of the efforts made for the amelioration and 
improvement of their condition as the apathy, neglect, or positive 
evil example of the wealthier classes. Speaking of streetsin Maryle- 
bone and its outskirts, which are notorious haunts of thieves and 
prostitutes, and in which the lowest threepenny lodging-houses 
abound, Mr. Hollingshead says:—“ In this case, the blot upon 
the district is not made more foul by being the property of a parish 
officer. Rate collectors, registrars, and active vestrymen are too 
often the proprietors of these places, making an extra profit by their 
local knowledge. Sometimes the land such pest-houses stand upon 
is Crown or Church property, and the rent, and more, has to be 
expended in the work of counteracting their influence.” (p. 148.) 

Mr. Mayhew tells of nearly a dozen brothels in Westminster, 
“owned by a member of a strict Baptist Church, and the son of 
a deceased minister,” and who “lives in great splendour in one of 
the fashionable streets in Pimlico” (vol. 1. p. 317). Mr. Godwin 
speaks of houses in a court in Clerkenwell, so dilapidated that 
few would suppose they were inhabited, yet the rooms let at 
exorbitant rents, and in one of the houses two of the rooms 
accommodated at night twenty-five persons. The houses belong 
to a gentleman at Notting-hill, by whom they are let to a 
chimney-sweeper, who lives on the spot and sub-lets them.* 

Again, in further illustration of this question, a costermonger re- 
marked to Mr. Mayhew, when reproved by him for dishonest 
trickery :— 


“Tt aint we as makes coffee out of sham chickory; it aint we as 
makes cigars out of rhubarb leaves; we don’t make duffer’s handker- 
chiefs, nor weave cotton things and call them silk. Ifwe quacks a 
bit, does we make fortins by it as shopkeepers does with their ointment 
and pills? IPfwe give slang weights, how many rich shopkeepers is 
fined for that there? And how many’s never found out? And when 
one on ’em’s fined, why he calculates how much he’s into pocket, 
between what he’s made by slanging and what he’s been fined, and 
on he goes again. He didn’t know that there ever was short weight 

iven in his shop, not Ae/ no more do we at our stalls or barrows! 
Who ’dulterates the beer? Who makes old tea-leaves into new? 
Who grinds rice among pepper? And as for smuggling— 
but nobody thinks there’s any harm in buying smuggled things. 
What we do is like that pencil you’re writing with to a great tree, 
compared to what the rich people does. O, don’t tell me, sir, a gentle- 
man like you, that sees so much of what’s a going on, must know we're 
better than the shopkeepers a are.’ 


* London Shadows, p. 12. t+ Mayhew, vol. i. p. 474. 
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These facts speak for themselves, and others might be quoted 
in abundance indicative of other and even more powerful in- 
fluences for evil among the street folk. ‘‘ That's none of my 
business,” said a dust contractor when spoken to upon the morals 
of his workmen; “they do my work, and that’s all I want with 
them, and allI care about. . . . Let every one look out for them- 
selves as I do, and then they need not care for anyone.’ This 
sentiment is by no means an unfamiliar one in the trading world, 
and, indeed, influences widely the business transactions of those 
who it might be thought, would escape from the grinding habits 
grafted too generally upon ordinary trade pursuits. A corre- 
spondent of Mr. Mayhew’s, writing of the contract system, says :— 


“Depend upon it, sir, the father of wickedness himself could not 
devise a more malevolent or dishonest course than that now very gene- 
rally pursued by those who should be, of all others, the friends of the 
poor and working man. The Government and the great West-end 
clubs have carried their transactions to such a low level in this 
respect that it seems to be the only question with them, who will 
work lowest or supply goods at the lowest figure? And this, too, 
totally irrespective of the circumstance whether it may not reduce 
wages or bankrupt the contractor. No matter whether a party who 
has executed the work required for years, be noted for paying a fair and 
remunerating price to his workmen or sub-tradesmen, and bears the 
character of a responsible and trustworthy man—all this is nothing; 
for somebody, who may be, for aught that is cared, deficient in all 
these points, will do what is needful at so much less; and then, unless 
willing to reduce the wage of his workpeople, the long-employed trades- 
man has but the alternative of losing his business or cheating his credi- 
tors. And then, to give a smack to the whole affair, the ‘ Stationery 
Office’ of the Government, or the committee of the club, will congra- 
tulate themselves and their auditors on the fact that a diminution in 
expenses has been effected ; a result commemorated perhaps by an addi- 
tion of salary to the officials in the former case, and of a ‘ cordial vote 
of thanks’ in the latter. I do not write ‘ without book.’ I can 
assure you on these matters, for I have long and earnestly watched 
the subject, and could fill many a page with details.”* 


The lesson is obvious. Much that is most revolting and 
hideous in the physical, mental, and moral condition of the im- 
poverished classes is entirely dependent upon influences external 
to them, and over which they have no control. Hence good 
from any efforts made for the improvement and amelioration of 
the condition of these classes, must of necessity be in a great 
measure limited by the nature and results of efforts made for the 
removal of the causes of this condition existing among other 
classes. Yet it may, we think, be safely asserted that the efforts 
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made for this latter end, are by no means comparable, nay, indeed, 
that they are far inferior, both in energy and precision, to those 
made to command the former. 


A street-life is the last resort of the impoverished labourer or 
artisan to ‘‘ pick wp a crust” (as he emphatically words it); and 
crossing-sweeping is the last resort of the street folk to earn one. 
Among the street folk we find the struggle for existence in its 
sternest and severest form, and it is the intensity of the struggle 
which is the chief agent in developing the mental and moral, as 
well as physical characteristics of the class. Among the coster- 
mongers, the vagrants, and the criminal class, there are a limited 
number to whom a street life is hereditary, and a few resort to it 
from a mere vagabond feeling—a restless aversion to the steady 
and systematic habits of more profitable, but not more laborious 
labour. But even the best among the street folk barely keep 
themselves at all times above the level of physical comfort, few 
reach the happy medium of persistent comfort, and with the vast 
majority life is a stern protracted struggle with actual privation. 
Two or three days’ continued rain plunges many thousand coster- 
mongers and street-artisans into actual want; and the frost of 
last winter told a terrible tale of the dependency of these people 
on their day’s receipts, whatever these might be, for the day’s food. 
*“No one, said a costermonger, “but those actually connected 
with the streets can tell the exertion, anxiety, and difficulties we 
have to undergo ; and I know for a fact it induces a great many 
to drink that would not do so, only to give them a stimulant to 
bear up against the troubles that they have to contend with ; and 
so it ultimately becomes habitual.” ‘ We don't live, we starruve,” 
said an Irishwoman, an orange-hawker; “we git a few ’taties, 
and sometimes a plaice. To-day I've not taken 3d. as yit, sir, 
and it’s past three. Oh, no, indeed and indeed, thin, I don't 
make gd. aday. We live accordingly, for there's Is. 3d. a week 
rint.” “Lives!” exclaimed a bootlace woman, “‘starves you 
mean ; for all yesterday I only took a farthing. But,” she added, 
“ anything’s better than the house (workhouse). I'll live on 4d. 
a day, and pay rent and all, and starve half my time, rather nor 
the great house.” “I live on brid, and ‘taties and salt,” said 
another woman, “and a herrin’ sometimes. I niver taste beer, 
and not often tay, but I sit here all day, and I feel the hunger 
this day and thatday. It goes off though, and I have nothin’ to 
ate. I don’t know why, but I wont deny the goodness of God, 
to bring sucha thing about. I have lived for a day on a pinny, 
sir: aha’pinny for brid, and a ha’pinny for a herrin’, or two 
herrin’s for a ha’penny and 'taties for the place of brid. I’ve 
changed apples fora herrin’ with a poor man, God rewarrud him. 
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Sometimes I make on to 6d. a day, and sometimes I have made 
1s. 6d., but I think that I don’t make 5d. a day—arrah, no, thin, 
sir! one day with the other, and I don’t work on Sunday, not 
often. IfI’ve no mate to ate, Id rather rist. I never miss 
mass on a Sunday. A lady gives me a rag sometimes, but the 
bitter time’s comin’. If I was sick I don’t know what I’d do, but 
I would sind for the praste, and he'd counsil me. I could read 
a little onst, but I can’t now.” 

“Many a one goes down to the market,” said a watercress 
girl, ‘“‘ with only three half-pence, and glad to have that to geta 
half-penny, or anything, so as to earn a mouthful of bread—a 
bellyful, that they can't get no how. At many a time I walked 
through the streets, and picked a piece of bread that the servants 
chucked out of the door, may be to the birds; Ive gone and picked 
it up when I’ve been right hungry. Thinks I, I can eat that as 
well as the birds.” ‘I don’t have no dinner,’ said a watercress 
girl, eight years old; “mother gives me two slices of bread-and- 
butter and a cup of tea for breakfast, and then I go till tea and 
has the same. We has meat of a Sunday, and of course, I should 
like to have it every day. Mother has just the same to eat as we 
has, but she takes more tea, three cups, sometimes.” The 
same little thing also said, of winter, “I gets up in the dark 
by the light of the lamp in the court. When the snow is on the 
ground, there's no creases. I bears the cold—you must, so I 
puts my hands under my shawl, though it hurts ‘em to take hold 
of the creases, especially when we takes ‘em to the pump to 
wash 7em. No; I never see any children crying—it’s no use.” 
“On a wet day,” said a crippled street-seller, “ When I can't get 
out, I often go without food. I may have a bit of bread-and- 
butter given me, but that’s all—then I lie a-bed. I feel miserable 
enough when I see the rain come down of a week day, I can tell 
vou. Ah! it is very miserable indeed lying in bed all day, andina 
lonely room, without perhaps a person to come near one—helpless 
as | am—and hear the rain beat against the windows, and all that 
without nothing to put in your lips.” “ No; Ive earned no 
money to-day,” said another man: ‘‘I have had a piece of dried 
bread that I steeped in water to eat. I haven't eat anything else 
to-day ; but pray, sir, don't tell anybody of it. I could never 
bear the thought of going into the great house; I’m so used to 
the air, that I'd sooner die in the streets, as many I know have 
done. I have known some of our people, who have set down in 
the street with their basket alongside them, and died.” In the 
Morning Chronicle of November last, was the following para- 
graph :— 


“On Saturday morning, a man of about forty, was found huddled 
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up and dead in an outbuilding near the Mint, in Southwark; and 
another about forty, in the New-road, Marylebone, both having perished 
from want and exposure to the inclemency of the weather.” 


“Why, I stood at this bench, with my child, only ten years 
of age,” said the wife of a fancy-cabinet maker, who worked also 
with her children in the same business, “ from four o'clock on 
Friday morning till ten minutes past seven in the evening, 
without a bit to eat or drink. I never sat down a minute from 
the time I began till I finished my work, and then I went out to 
sell what I had done. I walked all the way from here (Shoreditch) 
down to the Lowther Arcade, to get rid of the articles.” Here 
she burst out into a violent flood of tears, saying, “‘ Oh! sir, it is 
hard to be obliged to labour from morning to night as we do, all 
of us, little ones and all, and yet not to be able to live by it either.” 
“* After eight hours,” said a coster-girl, carrying a tray strapped 
to her loins (to turn for a moment to the labour of the streets) 
“after eight hours, it swaggers me like drink.” “ The life is 
such a hard one,” said a coster, “that a girl isready to get rid of a 
little of the labour at any price; that she readily enters into 
concubinage with the first coster-lad who takes a ‘ fancy’ to her.” 
A girl, however, “ seldom takes up with a lad before she is sixteen, 
though some of them, when barely fifteen, or even fourteen, 
will pair off.” 

“I'm often very badly off, indeed, very badly,” said a street 
fish-seller; “and the misery of being hard-up, sir, is not when 
youre making a struggle to get out of your trouble; no, nor to 
raise a meal off herrings, that youve given away once, but when 
your wife and you's sitting by a grate without a fire, and putting 
the candle out to save it, a-planning how to raise money. ‘ Can 
we borrow that ?’ ‘ Can we manage to sell if we can borrow? Shall 
we get from very bad to the parish?’ Then, perhaps, there is a 
day lost, and without a bite in our mouths, trying to borrow, let 
alone a little drop to give a body courage, which perhaps is the 
only good use of spirits after all. Thats the pinch,sir. When 
the rain you hear outside puts you in mind of drownding !” 

Add to these facts, the knowledge that the diet of the street-folk 
when at the best, consists chiefly of fish (“‘ sprats is a blessing to 
the poor, fresh herrings is a blessing too,” said a street-seller), and 
that their poverty as well as that of their neighbours, is such that 
it is credibly asserted of one district, St. Paul’s, Marylebone, that 
one-half of the parishioners, about 5000 people, have nearly all 
their garments in pawn, and it needs no scientific disquisition to 
show the necessary moral and intellectual degeneration of the 
people so cireumstanced, and in what fashions this will show itself, 
The marvel is, that when hunger so often prompts to theft, so few 
ss see he should thieve; when prostitution offers a ready 
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opening for some relief, chastity should still be found; where 
godliness is almost unknown, many virtues should yet abound ; 
where the “move on” of the policeman is too often a bar to 
earning a bare subsistence, the law should still be respected. 
“To show the temptations which beset the poor,” Mr. Mayhew 
writes elsewhere,* 


“T give the statement of a woman known to all her neighbours as a 
very thrifty housewife, and an active, industrious woman. Her chil- 
dren’s, her own, and her husband’s clothing, scant and old as it was, all 
showed great care-taking; and her home was, at the least, tidy. She 
was the wife of one of the labouring men engaged in discharging the 
timber-ships, and who are called ‘lumpers,’ from the fact of their being 
employed by some publican who contracts for the job ‘in a lump.’ 
This system is fraught with every kind of evil to the workmen‘and their 
families, the men being forced, or rather ‘expected,’ to spend the 
greater portion of their earnings in drink at the house of their em- 
ployer. The ballast-heavers suffer from the same system. The houses 
of such people hardly deserve the name of lairs. A few years back, 
a little after Christmas, the ‘lumper’s’ wife and her husband had been 
out all day, penniless, seeking for work, and had returned to their 
room, a little before dusk, without having earned a farthing, the 
wife then suckling her first child, which was two months old. She 
felt faint from long want of nourishment, and the only thing in the 
house on which she thought it possible to raise a penny was a glass 
tumbler. ‘That very tumbler,’ she said, ‘which you see on the table; 
everything but that had gone to the pawn-shop. Look, it cost 54d., 
and I went and tried to sell it for 2d. I couldn’t sell it at all, as the 
dealer had too many of such things. I then went to a neighbour, and 
said, ‘ Mrs. B——, for God’s sake lend me 2d. on this glass, for we’re 
starving.’ ‘Mrs. ——,’ said she, ‘I’m sure you should have 3d.; but 
I haven’t 3d. nor a halfpenny.’ Well, when I got back it was dark; 
my husband had gone to bed, such as it was (for we had neither 
blankets nor sheets left to cover us), as the best way to forget he was 
hungry and cold. We hadn’t a bit of fire nor candle, but a hight came, 
from a lamp in the street, through the window. I sat down by the 
fire, that wasn’t in, to suckle my child (poor little Bill! he’s a fine 
Jad, now), and I found I had hardly any milk. It seemed to me the 
child must be starved, since I had nothing to give it. All at once a 
thought came into my head, and I said to myself, ‘ Yes, Pll cut my 
own throat and little Bill’s, too.’ I determined I would. Then T said 
to myself, ‘No, I won’t; for if I can cut my own throat, I know I 
can’t cut the child’s; so it’ll be little use. I'll go to the Water-works, 
and jump in, with him in my arms.’ I got up to do it; and then 
another thought darted into my mind, and I laid down the child on 
the chair, and rushing up to my husband, shook him violently, as I 
cried, ‘ You villain, Pll cut your throat, I will!’ He jumped up and 





* Meliora, edited by Visct. Ingestre, p. 274. 1852, 
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seized hold of me, and then I felt how bad I’d been. But one’s 
passion must have some vent, so I seized by the spout that very 
kettle you see there, and I smashed it on the floor. It was the first 
thing that came to hand. After that I felt calmed a bit, and began 
to see how wicked I’d been; and then I fell down on my knees, and 
eried like a child, for I was thankful to God I’d been preserved. I 
soon went to bed, and there I prayed never to feel the like again!’ 
This statement was made with perfect simplicity ; it came out inci- 
dentally, and the poor woman had no reason to believe that it would 
be printed.” 


Let us, while condemning the vices and seeking to remedy the 
evils which exist among the most impoverished, not forget the 
virtues and good which they so largely manifest. The latter 
constitute our great hope for the future of the street-folk and 
their fellows ; and they who would learn accurately to appreciate 
what is good and what is evil, and the sources of both the good 
and the evil,—learn, in fact, all that relates to the physical, moral, 
and intellectual state of these people, should turn to Mr. Mayhew’s 


pages. 


Art. [X.—MICROPSYCHOLOGY. 


THIs is an age of big words. Everyone who has bled or blistered 
or nauseated a maniac, or who, more pretentiously, is entrusted 
with the superintendence of a ward of lunatics, is a Psychologist. 
But in a large majority of cases the possessor of this proud and 
- pompous title knows nothing of the human mind with which he 
professes to deal] ; of that subtle structure which he proposes to 
re-establish ; of those intellectual and moral laws which it is his 
duty to regulate. But even where no such ignorance exists, 
where the alienist can repeat the alphabet of his science glibly, 
there is often a total blindness or apathy or indifference to the 
vastness and importance and the real characteristics of the 
sphere in which every physician intrusted with the care of the 
insane daily and hourly moves. There are observers, starting 
from the Dan of idiocy, and journeying on and on till they arrive 
at the Beersheba of moral insanity, who declare all to be barren. 
We haye traversed galleries containing hundreds of patients, and 
have been assured that among them there was no case of interest. 
There was profound philosophy in the nursery tale of “ Kyes and 
no Hyes,” for there are minds, and powerful although not acute 
minds, so constituted that they fail to detect not merely the “ good 
in everything,” but matter for instruction and investigation in the 
barrenness, in the harmony or disorder or sameness, in the soil 
K 2 
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upon or out of which these grow, or the substratum which that 
soil covers, or in the footprints on the sand, or the rain-drops 
which have effaced them. It is not rare or marvellous or 
striking cases alone which convey knowledge or command inte- 
rest. These fall legitimately to the curious, the superstitious, 
the miracle-mongers in science; who disregard a truth because 
it is small and ordinary, and prize and record an observation 
because it is unique. These errors have, perhaps, exercised an 
influence over every mind; we have all been too much disposed 
to take comprehensive views of mental diseases, we have been 
embarrassed and distracted by the wideness of the field in which 
we are called to labour, by the ‘weight of the responsibilities by 
which we are surrounded ; we have been engrossed by the grand 
outlines, the distant horizon, the grave difficulties and obstruc- 
tions, and the rapid movement in our course, and have lost 
sight of minor and nearer objects, and of their significance and 
bearing upon every advance and arrangement which may be 
attempted. We have exhausted our energies in struggling with 
mania, in defeating suicide, in soothing suffering, in supporting 
the dying; and the ministrations are noble; but we have passed 
unheeded the circular walk, the sibillant cry, the single spot of 
aneesthesia which a demon has touched. ‘There is not much time 
in the hurry of practice to study such peculiarities, such minute 
points, especially as medical treatment is applied to the culmina- 
tion or crisis of disease rather than to its course; yet every 
feature and act in the insane should be accepted of as a sign or 
symptom or premonition, or both, the value of which can only be 
determined by investigation. A philosopher gained a world-wide 
reputation by observing that a line was the result of the meeting of 
two different colours; and a physician claims credit that the tremor 
of the upper lip or tongue has been accepted as a fatal prognostic 
in one form of derangement, while the tone of the voice is supposed 
to herald sanity and serenity in another. The microscope is now 
universally and so constantly employed in determining the origin, 
the nature, and the treatment of many physical diseases, as to 
suggest the application of more minute observation to the 
phenomena of insanity ; the collection and appreciation of symp- 
toms which have been hitherto disregarded, or designated harmless 
extravagances and idiosyncracies which it was safe to ignore; or 
vicious and troublesome habits and practices which it might be 
incumbent to combat, but which it would be idle and unneces- 
sary to understand or describe. Since the days of old Arnold, 
little attention has been paid to this subject, and even he confined 
his illustrations chiefly to hypochondriacal insanity. But there 
are numerous indications which cannot be included under the 
eategories alluded to above, nor are entitled to be identified with 
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what our neighbours call “ tics,” and which, from their apparently 
_ trivial or transitory or exceptional nature, have not been noticed 
at all, or noticed very cursorily ; but which must have a meaning, 
and relations, and influence, and must less or more, when under- 
stood, enlighten the judgment as to the mental condition of the 
patient in whom they are observed, whether such enlightenment 
may modify the principles of treatment or not. It is certain 
that every act of the insane, however absurd, inexplicable, incon- 
sistent with former character or existing pretensions, proceeds 
from a motive; and is willed in order to accomplish a certain 
object. It is unphilosophical, often cruel, and pregnant with 
serious consequences, to infer from the act, in accordance with 
healthy and recognised rules of conduct, the propensity or con- 
viction, or the lack of these, from which it proceeds, and to 
award reprobation or praise, and to consign the actor to a parti- 
cular class and position, as if in possession of the whole truth. 
There is undoubtedly a philosophy of the insane, as well as of 
the sane mind; there are laws or modes of action which sup- 
plant or succeed those which have been enfeebled or eradicated ; 
and which can only be understood or conjectured when the whole 
of the phenomena, when the subjective as well as the objective 
elements, are embraced. Esquirol had under his charge a patient 
who daubed.the walls of his room with feces. Every night was 
devoted to tracing wild and fantastic figures upon the pure and 
elegant paper. He was stigmatized as of degraded tendencies ; 
his debasement was pronounced a prvof of dementia, and he 
was doubtless subjected to the stern and repulsive management 
which, even under the benign rule of his physician, awaited such 
a doom. He recovered; and then revealed that he had been an 
artist ; that he had been deeply impressed by the paintings in the 
Louvre; that he regarded his excrement as gamboge, and that, in 
the absence of all other materials, he was constrained to preserve 
the glorious imaginings with which he was favoured on the walls 
of his cell. It is highly probable that in seeking out and select- 
ing the infinitesimal or partially observed phenomena which it 
is desirable should assume an acknowledged place in diagnosis, 
the same course must be pursued as in the case quoted above, 
and it may be either impossible to assign any elucidation of 
the fact recorded, or it may be necessary to adopt an elucida- 
tion purely conjectural. The inquiry may be pursued in several 
ways. The analysis may be carried into the minds of the sane, 
and even of those who are the types, the giants of their time, the 
polished corners of the temple: and the oddities and inconsis- 
tencies, the hidden but hideous appetites, or the puerilities and 
littlenesses which bring them close to the verge of insanity, destroy 
and desecrate the sanctity and loftiness of the hero or martyr or 
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philosopher, and affect the trustworthiness or sincerity or com- 
prehensiveness of their deliverances, may be brought to light; 
or, embracing the whole range of mental disease, but omitting 
the palpable and recognised symptoms, the attention may be 
directed exclusively to modes of thought or speech or action 
which are less obtrusive, which require to be sought for, which 
may be carefully concealed, which may be unknown to the patient 
and those around, or if known, may be viewed altogether apart 
from the malady under which he labours. Or faint traces of 
morbid thought may be sought for among the constitutional 
changes which attend the processes by which the frame is 
nourished, modified, degenerated, destroyed; or even among the 
crimes and enormities which remove human nature so far beyond 
our ordinary sympathies as in one sense to isolate the perpetrators 
as a distinct race of beings. 

In inaugurating a new aspect of an old subject, it may he best 
to avoid rigid adherence to either of these modes of investigation, 
but to pursue all, and to appropriate materials from the subjects 
to which they are directed, so far as may be subservient to the 
object proposed. Were the proposition advanced categorically, 
that a certain contour, not the physiognomy, of the countenance 
was associated with idiotic and weak mind, it would be received 
with incredulity, or the coincidence would be referred to that 
general deformity which characterizes this class of beings. But 
this is true, not only as a general law, but there exists a strong 
probability that different forms of face distinguish separate classes 
of idiots; that there is the round-visaged idiot, the general con- 
tour of whose features and whose eyes and mouth are circular, 
who is dwarfish, obese, and rotund ; and the oblong-visaged idiot, 
whose features are elongated, gibbous, and acute, and whose 
frame is gracile and attenuated. The teeth decay prematurely 
in these individuals ; they are diminutive or disproportioned in 
size, and irregularly set. There is often present the cleft lip of 
the scrofulous child ; and, what is more marked and permanent, 
although until lately it escaped observation, the cleft, the vaulted, 
the carinated, or the conical palate. Such features acquire their 
true importance and their relation to psychology, when viewed 
as parts and proofs of that malformation or arrest of development _ 
which involves or influences the nervous system, and upon which 
congenital idiocy so often depends. And were the argument 
pushed further, and the assertion made that not merely the xan- 
thous and melanous tribes of the human race, but the beautiful and 
ugly members of these natural divisions, are exposed to insanity, 
and, there is a probability, to different kinds of insanity in different 
proportions, the statement would be derided and denounced as 
an attempt to carry out the law of uniformity of sequence to an 
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unwarrantable extent. Yet statistics justify this and still more 
minute distinctions, and appear to demonstrate that individuals 
with chestnut or brown are more prone to insanity than those 
with dark eyes as 102 to 17 ; that the tall are more exposed than 
the short, as 102 to 19; and that the moderately spare are more 
exposed than the fat, as 122 is to 6. These must not be viewed 
as isolated conditions, but as signs of temperaments and diatheses 
which are conjoined with certain invariable tendencies and suscep- 
tibilities of the nervous system. 

There are certain lunatics who always greet with the left hand, 
or with a finger of that hand. This mode of salutation may be 
determined by the desire to conceal real or imaginary paralysis, 
by the unworthiness of the person addressed, or because the right 
hand is blood-stained or criminal. They may touch, or rub, par- 
ticular parts of their own body, or of that of their companion, 
and we have recently seen a patient who moved one hand rapidly 
around the other. When the law of hereditary transmission is traced 
in the inheritance of striking mental or physical qualities, or of 
mental defects and diseases, or of tendencies to crime, the pheno- 
menon is recognised as natural, though marvellous ; but itis found 
that the taint may comprehend all and the most insignificant pecu- 
liarities, and may extend even to such trivial acts as those alluded 
to. A distinguished Professor has related to us the following 
anecdotes :—A nobleman of shy and retired habits, slow of utter- 
ance, and awkward in manners, invariably rubbed his hands long 
and energetically and silently, when overjoyed or powerfully 
affected, and as a preliminary to articulate expression. He did so 
when the birth of a son and heir was announced to him. He 
died when his successor was still an infant. The child when about 
ten years old was most anxious to obtain a miniature working 
steam-engine. His mother and friends pertinaciously refused the 
gratification of his wish. The narrator was, however, permitted 
to give the toy, and was much struck to observe on presenting it 
that the child did not speak his gratification, but rubbed his hands 
long and rapidly, precisely as his father had done, whom he had 
never seen. , 

A man of highly nervous and morbid disposition and solitary 
life, was observed to avoid the contact of metal, especially the 
handle of a door. If he opened the door he protected his hand 
with his coat, or in some other way. Huis son, who scarcely ever 
associated with him, and only in his own house where the doors 
_ were left ajar, or opened by others, on his first attempt, and ever 
subsequently, covered his hand before he touched the lock. We 
have seen the secretion and hoarding of small and useless articles 
in places where they could neither be preserved nor recovered, in 
two generations of excitable temperament ; we have seen the re- 
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production of the same grimaces and distortion of countenance 
in an insane niece who never met an eccentric uncle who grinned 
and squinted in the same way; and we have known a daughter 
and a mother both believe that they laboured under imperfect 
vision. But a celebrated historical example of hereditary delu- 
sions is afforded in the family of the regicide Oxford, whose 
father and grandfather, as well as himself, declared that they were 
St. Paul. 

It is well known that particular phrases and ridiculous modes 
of articulation reappear in different insane members of the same 
family, either from imitation, or as an expression of the same 
predominating dispositions or delusions. The phenomena of the 
voice, articulation and language, afford more ample opportunity 
for the detection of those slight but important departures from 
health, which it is the present object to record, than any other 
class of psychical acts. These manifestations are sometimes the 
consequence of physical changes, such as in paralysis; some- 
times they are the acts of a perverted will; and they are some- 
times the expression of hallucination, as when the divinity or 
demon that dwells within constrains the patient to utter that which 
is repugnant to his own nature and what he knows to be incon- 
sistent with truth. 

There is met with in mania and theomania extreme volubility : 
an irresistible rapidity and copiousness of utterance, which although © 
overlaid by more important symptoms, is characteristic of the 
exalted passions and enfeebled self-control which exist in these 
affections. There is likewise the involuntary use of certain words 
and phrases: a repetition which does not proceed from the 
acceleration of thought or from the inability to select and articu- 
late other words. Cases are narrated, especially in French authors ; 
and when a student in Salpetriére we long watched two illustrations 
of this defect. In one the only word used was ‘‘ Adeline,” in the 
other at all times and under all circumstances, and to the exclusion 
of every other expression, the sufferer repeated “Je suis immor- 
telle.” Ina case under our own care a theomaniac uttered con- 
stantly, in defiance of commands, threats, under the penal opera- 
tion of the douche, and when his head and face were covered with 
stucco during the process of taking a cast, “ Bless the Lord, bless 
the Lord’s God, bless the Psalm Book,” and on opening the said 
book, which he carried reverently in his bosom, he selected and 
read, “‘ Bless the Lord, oh my soul.” Romberg mentions repeti- 
tion as an indication in cerebral softening; but it is the repeti- 
tion of words addressed to the patient. He calls it the ‘‘ echo 
sign. | 

In Charenton there was, many years ago, a case under obser- 
vation in which all classes of words were obliterated from the 
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memory except substantives. This forgetfulness is occasionally 
confined to nouns, while verbs are preserved, and it is believed 
that cases occur in which every part of speech in turn has been 
lost; but in P. L. a copious vocabulary furnished him with no 
reply to a question as to his health, save “ honneur,” “ courage,” 
“ espérance,” “ Dieu,” which was, circumlocutively, interpreted to 
mean “that he was honoured by the inquiry, that he was of good 
courage, and trusted in God.” This oblivion is sometimes con- 
fined to particular words without any reference to their meaning 
or grammatical relations. An individual in the ordinary course 
of conversation, or in the impetuous rush of a declamatory 
harangue, stops suddenly ; a phrase is wanting, which no exertion 
nor consideration can recall, and which never is recalled. A 
patient’s own name has been blotted out. Parts of words, and 
always the same parts, are lost sight of in general paralysis. At 
an early stage of the discovery of this malady, it was observed by 
Calmiel and others that the last and penultimate syllables were 
blurred, or imperfectly and slovenly pronounced, “ entrecoupées,” 
in this affection ; and the deficiency was attributed to paralysis 
of the tongue; but subsequently the same omission was detected 
in the writings of such patients; and the observation suggested 
the belief that the infirmity was psychical or psycho-physical, 
rather than muscular. The laws of orthography are utterly dis- 
regarded even by educated men when affected with this disease ; but 
an example of this and of the most microscopical mental affection 
in relation to oral language that can well be conceived, where a 
single letter was alone remembered of each word, may be selected 
from another form of disease. 

A farmer, who had been affected with paralysis, appeared to 
retain his memory for all parts of speech except nouns substan- 
tive and proper names; the latter he could not at all retain, 
and this defect was accompanied by the singular peculiarity that 
he perfectly recollected the initial of every substantive for which 
he had occasion in conversation, though he could not recall to his 
memory the word itself. Experience, therefore, taught bim the 
utility of having written a list of the things he was in the habit 
of calling or speaking, including the proper names of his children, 
servants, and acquaintances; all these were arranged alphabeti- 
cally, in a little pocket dictionary, which was used as follows: if he 
wished to ask anything about a “‘ cow,” before he commenced the 
sentence he turned to the letter “‘C,” looked out the word “cow,” 
and kept his finger and eye fixed on the word until he finished 
his sentence; if about to go to “ Dublin” he turned to “D,” and 
so on.” i 





* Graves, Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 
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There may exist limitation to particular words where, with the 
capability of articulating others, the individual is restricted. to 
“snuff,” “papa.” Hoffbauer cites cases in which words were 
habitually transposed, as “ rose beautiful is.” Dr. Shapter has 
given the case of Dr. P. Gillio, who, after an attack of cerebral 
excitement, transposed or arranged his words irregularly and 
stenographically, in writing; and the experience of every 
physician may recall instances of the substitution of one phrase 
or sentence, for another. In the first stage of excitement, and 
sometimes in chronic mania, a jargon is resorted to either by 
coalescing and confounding words, or as an expression of passion ; 
and in affections of which fanaticism is an element these uncouth 
sounds assume a more systematic arrangement and vaticinatory 
import, and are proclaimed to be unknown tongues, the direct 
inspiration of Deity. We have known the voice permanently lose 
an octave in chronic recurrent mania; Morel has noticed that its 
sharpness and shrillness announced an attack of insanity. It 
may become uncontrollable, and be prolonged into a howl 
or a shriek in imitation of the lower animals, and perhaps in 
accordance with their propensities and instincts. The cry of 
the carnivora and the song of birds may often be heard 
where human language is ignored and avoided. Natural 
signs have been resorted to in preference, and in place of 
sounds; and where such have been necessarily adopted, atomic 
deviations from health and accuracy have been detected in 
them. <A deaf mute laboured under general paralysis, and 
towards the close of life he not.only wrote his delusion, that he 
could speak, in the imperfect and incomplete manner paralytics 
do, omitting the terminations of words; but he spoke incoherently 
on his fingers, and lost the knowledge of the digital alphabet 
gradually, recollecting a few of the signs, such as S and H much 
longer than others, and repeating them incessantly in his vain 
endeavours to render himself intelligible. This singular case 
goes far to demonstrate that the symptom illustrated is exclu- 
sively of mental origin. Guislain detected a difficulty in articula- 
ting T.and R in paralytics. The mutism frequently characteristic 
of melancholia and an obstinate disposition is voluntary, and may 
be dissipated by sudden emotion, or a judicious application of the 
shower-bath. Vanity may lead to the mispronunciation of words, 
but the use of diminutive and infantile expressions cannot be 
explained upon this ground; and the grotesque and extravagant 
modifications introduced suggest another origin. A patient for 
three consecutive days vociferated incessantly words terminating 
in ation, or rather he added to every word that occurred to him 
that syllable. One class of patients sing or chant whatever they 
have to say; another rhyme their incoherence. The versified 
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ravings of an aged chronic maniac were taken ddwn. One im- 
provisation commences— 


Jemmy Edgar was a joiner 

But never a penny-a-liner ; 

He delved, but never span, 

A regular gentle gentleman. 

He crossed the Equator in a ship, 
With a jump and a skip. 

If he fell, deil may care, 

There’s better men in Stranraer. 


M. Billod has given a specimen of incoherence in verse. The 
lines were not, however, extemporized, nor did rhyme form the 
patient's ordinary mode of communication. ‘The composition is 
part of a poem produced by a patient labouring under what is 
styled “‘ geographic or historic association,” in which places and 
persons seem to suggest the course of the thoughts :— 


Viens, viens, mon trés cher Eugene, 
Viens, viens, revoir ta caréne, 
L’Indoste suit toujours Tamerlan ; 

Tu prends le casque de l’eperlan ; 

Tu vas renaitre sur le mont Acide 

On y place l’etendard d’ Acide. 

Tu porteras chez nous la sainte dague, 
Tu verras les clochers de Copenhague.* 


Tncoherence in itself affords many faint shadowings of the dis- 
ruption of recondite mental relations, of errors within errors ; 
but quotations showing the effect of association of ideas directed 
by the sound of the sign, must suffice. An illustration of a 
modification of this relation was afforded in the case of a person, 
who could still construct his sentences according to the ordinary 
mode, but who was guided in his choice of expressions by the 
sound of the terminal syllable or word, or by some rude notion 
of rhyme. So dominant and necessary did this tendency appear 
to be, that he paused to consider or discover the appropriate 
word; sacrificed every pretension to sense or reason, and em- 
braced every incongruity and absurdity with a view to accomplish 
his object. If he concluded a phrase by the word “ remorse,” it 
was certain that horse or worse would occupy a similar place in 
that which followed ; if he used “firkin,” gherkin was immediately 
suggested ; and while he continued to make his harangue a 
vehicle for his wishes, and for sneers at those around, if he failed 
to summon up a term which harmonized with “ coverlet,” he 


* «De la Lésion de Association des Idées, ”p. 550. Ann Med. Psych., Oct. 
1861. 
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immediately adopted plover—wit, or some term equally euphoni- 
ous and absurd. 

In a female, whose disease was, in other respects, different, an 
analogous peculiarity of language existed. Her mind was like- 
wise directed by the sound, but there was no attempt to use verse 
as a model. Her choice was generally determined by the initial 
letters of the principal word of the paragraph, so that her conver- 
sation assumed an alliterative form. Some of her observations 
follow—‘‘ The stick she had was the handle of a pick to dig 
potatoes, and peas, and plums; but the dog dragged the dust 
through the mignionette, and made sad work with the willow wands, 
and the sands on the sea-shore. Give me that book, the crook 
of the blot—Lot’s wife was a witch, and a pillar of salt and of 
sorrow.” <A lady, transferred from a less splendid residence, 
concluded that she had arrived at the palace of a nobleman, that 
she was attended by his menials, supplied with viands from his 
table; but through a long series of delusions preserved a natural 
and congruous sequence, each successive irrational supposition 
being the legitimate suggestion of the antecedent. It was further 
remarked that this singular exemplification of the law of simple 
suggestion could, almost at all times, be observed in her lan- 
guage. Amid great incoherence it was evident that a word in one 
sentence almost invariably suggested the succeeding thought and - 
sentence. ‘he following paragraph may be said to have been 
dictated by her. ‘The shells, the beautiful pink shells cast upon — 
the sea-shore, require fifty days to consolidate; but then marble 
coffins are expensive, and will not make into statues. And then 
they speak of their Venus, but for my part I would rather go 
to Carlisle than Venice, for I have an old pier glass that my 
ancestors got from Lord Stair, and he was a peer, and he had 
steps to his castle, and cid not wander from our communion, for 
it takes fifty years for their progress. Mr. 8S. was a hundred and 
four ; but what is time to the fair flowers, and the thyme tha 
feeds the birds and the bees.” 

A gentleman came under our notice the cause of whose 
derangement was centered in a Greek particle, and many 
patients conceive themselves to be polylinguists and fearlessly 
proffer proofs of their proficiency. Soliloquizing and somnilo- 
quizing are the most common, but little heeded indications of | 
morbid affections of the faculty of language. Individuals write 
only in Greek, or in old Saxon characters; they write from right 
to left, or perpendicularly ; they occupy the whole of the paper 
to the remotest corner and most linear margin, whatever the size 
of the sheet or the amount supplied may be; they commence 
all their words with capitals, or introduce them in the middle: 
they devise characters; they repeat for years and without limit 
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the lineaments of human faces arranged in rows, and in one case 
the occupation during the whole of the attack was the rude 
delineation of thousands of human skeletons. 

Discipline has caused the disappearance of many of these petty 
peculiarities. The insane, though as unhealthy, are now drilled 
and trained into the semblance of sanity and order; they are cast 
very much in the same mould; and it is a tribute to the efficacy 
of modern management to say that they have lost much of the 
piquant absurdity and picturesqueness of former times. Yet in 
any given group of lunatics, these shadows, ‘‘ nuances,” may be 
noted. Not only is the hesitating speech the centre of a history 
of vain ambition and imaginary aggrandizement, but the posture © 
may reveal a man’s downward destiny, and the position of the thumb 
may point to serious alterations in the membranes of the brain. 
Attitudes and progression in the insane may be first the natural 
language of the delusion ; or, secondly, they may be symptoms of 
the condition upon which the delusions depend ; or, thirdly, they 
may accompany morbid states of the instinctive parts of our 
nature. A patient, who, under the impression that the solid and 
substantial wall, or the world itself, is tottering to its fall, exerts 
all his strength and presses energetically against the fabric in 
order to prevent the catastrophe, is an illustration of the first 
proposition; another, who cannot preserve his equilibrium from 
vertigo, is an example of the secund ; and he who leaps, vaults, 
runs, wrestles without assignable motive, must be placed under 
the third category. These affections are differently influenced by 
volition. They may be the direct dictate of the predominating 
idea, or emotion, consciously and deliberately and _ pertina- 
ciously expressed, as when an individual burrows the head 
between the knees to prevent the hideousness of his countenance 
from being seen. They may be acquired instinctively during 
abstraction, without the consent or co-operation of the will, as 
when a melancholic twirls an imaginary thread for months 
between his fingers. They may exist in opposition to and un- 
controllable by the will, as in hysterical movements, or where the 
aid of others is claimed to prevent acts of violence, or gesticula- 
tion. And they appear altogether independently of volition, as a 
consequence of its abolition, as in the various modifications of 
eonvulsion. 

There are classes of patients who touch, pick, abrade a parti- 
cular spot either in their own body, or in the surrounding objects. 
This may indicate an uneasy sensation, or the existence of a 
delusion associated with the part, or object touched. An indi- 
vidual carried his hand to his head avowedly because he ex- 
perienced discomfort there, and believed that his brain was either 
abstracted, or converted into stone; another made himself bald 
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by irritating an ulcer of the scalp; another denuded the face to 
remove a sensation of creeping; two produced sores on the 
epigastrium as a means of allaying deep-seated pain. There is in 
every asylum a group of inmates who may be called attitudinizers, 
who would, if undisturbed, indulge in the same position for 
months and years, although they may not display any preference 
either for the same place or for places of the same kind. ‘They 
may be seen prone, or supine, upon the floor, or standing stiff 
and rigid as a pillar; or crouched and huddled up furtively in 
corners, or upon chairs or sofas. The incentive to the adoption 
and preservation of such positions may be apprehension, asso- 
ciated with painful sensations in the abdominal viscera; or a 
sense of shame or dignity, or merely the craving for that muscular 
relaxation and perfect repose which to the enfeebled mind amount 
to enjoyment. There are others who invariably occupy the same 
spot, and whose movements may be said to depend upon the will 
of others, and of whom it was truly written, Sedebit solitarius et 
tacebit. Again, we occasionally meet with those who not only 
select a particular spot, but grovel and burrow in it, where that 
may be practicable ; and who crawl and contract themselves into 
the smallest possible space under benches or near the fire-place. 
Many of these patients creep, or move, serpent-like, and in one 
case we have seen the movements entirely quadrupedal, but per- 
formed in repeated and rapid bounds like the leaps of the 
marsupial animals, notwithstanding the presence and constant 
interference of two attendants, and the blows and bruises received 
in these saltations. The tendency to grovel is but a type of 
general degradation. ‘Theory has suggested that many of these 
movements and practices, as well as the cries formerly described, 
are the imitation of the natural language and habits of the lower 
animals ; but it has been more philosophically advanced that the 
deranged mind being frequently reduced to an animal condition, 
finds expression in the same signs as those of the species to 
which it is most closely assimilated ; and, thirdly, that the part 
of the nervous system connected with the production of instine- 
tive acts being the seat of morbid excitement, or its functions 
being no longer controlled by the will or judgment, prompts and 
produces these grimaces and grovellings, which are, upon ordi- 
nary grounds, inexplicable. It is probable, that viewed from 
another point, they may be traced to modifications of chorea; but 
as emanating from exalted rather than from suspended volition. 
Where running and climbing are presented, the cause or prominent 
feature of the malady has generally been fear. We have seen 
climbers, even when exhausted by age and anxiety, although 
exposed to extreme danger, and actually hourly subjecting them- 
selves to severe injury, clambering up walls and windows like 
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athletes. In one the impulse was exquisite terror ; he was com- 
promised, condemned, lost: he fled from his own sensations. In 
another there predominated the dread of physical torture: his 
skin was on fire; his clothes blazed around him; he was about 
to be consigned to the flames ; when his hair was cut he feared 
decapitation ; when shaved that he was to share the fate of Cres- 
singham. In place of attempting to ascend heights, insane 
persons sometimes walk or whirl in circles. They will turn 
invariably from right to left, or left to right, completing a certain 
and always the same number of circles, when addressed or required 
to move, or they may perform repeated somersets along the floor. 
Amongthe many indications of a diseased nervous system scattered 
through the history of Dr. Samuel Johnson, it is recorded that 
he always passed in or out of a door or passage by a certain 
number of steps, from some particular point, and invariably made 
his exit and his entrance with the same foot foremost. If he 
failed to do this correctly, he went back to his starting-place and 
began over again. Before he crossed a threshold he commonly 
turned round upon his heel and often stopped in the street to 
whirl in these magic circles. 

In addition to the suffering which may arise from imaginary 
dangers, or from unconsciousness of their own infirmities, 
the insane are subjected to innumerable petty annoyances 
from irksome, or unpleasant, or actually painful impressions 
referred to the organs of sense. The uneasiness, the sensa- 
tion, may be real; the error resides in the conclusion drawn 
as to its nature. They detect disagreeable sapors in every 
article of food. ‘These may be attributed to poison, to the want 
of care or culinary art in preparing the food. There are others 
who, from similar but unacknowledged causes, do not swallow the 
saliva, but eject it laboriously and systematically. There are 
others tormented by noxious or oppressive odours which do not 
exist ; or by sounds which arise in and are re-echoed within their 
own ears, or by shapes and visions which people the air around. 
Particular forms and colours inspire horror ; occasionally certain 
colours are not perceived. According to Dr. George Wilson’s in- 
quiries this defect obtains largely among the healthy to the extent 
of 5°6 percent. of those examined, and may be connate and heredi- 
tary. Itis curious that these delusions, when occurring in delirium 
tremens, refer, in the great majority of cases, to objects of small 
size—to insects, seeds, cats, the pathognomic rat, and to devils 
which are not only blue but diminutive. A gentleman who was 
in the habit of inhaling ether, either experimentally or as a 
luxury, told us that for days subsequent to a debauch all objects 
around appeared to be of extremely small size and at a great 
distance, and although fully aware of the deception, and of its 
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origin, he experienced some difficulty in adapting himself and 
regulating his movements in relation to the Lilliputian world of 
which he seemed to be an inhabitant. Peculiar sensations of 
softness, smoothness, hardness of the skin, neuralgia of the surface, 
the hallucination that the extremities are constantly galvanized, 
that the whole body is in a state of combustion, igniting the 
clothes and melting the iron framework of the bed, that it has 
increased enormously, or has diminished in size, appear to 
depend upon some altered condition of the sense of touch. 
Similar impressions are experienced during inebriety and under 
the influence of hachschich. They are the premonitors of paralysis 
in many cases. Saussure conceived that he had acquired such 
gigantic proportions that the doors were widened, the partitions 
removed for his accommodation, but in vam. A patient at one 
time under our care strenuously held that he was not merely reduced 
to the magnitude of a grain of corn, but that he was a grain of 
corn, and obstinately refused to go into the open air in case the 
sparrows should pick him up. But it is not only in acts or delusions 
that these minute deviations may be discovered, but in principles 
of action, habits of thought, in the exercise of feeling. A man 
has been haunted throughout life by a single meaningless mono- 
syllable ; a living but octogenarian senator is at all times con- 
scious of the rustle and contact of bombazine; the whole inner 
life of one fanatic, his arrogation of the divine nature, his sublime 
incoherence, have revolved round his name “ Dieu ;” and a whole 
sect of enthusiasts, the Jumpers, who afford the most genuine 
example of muscular Christianity, conduct and defend their 
gyrations upon an interpretation of the text, “turn ye, turn ye, 
why will ye die ?” 

There is a fashion in the election of prominent symptoms as 
pathognomic in certain diseases, and in insanity as well as others, 
The colour of the skin and the pulse were formerly carefully 
noted: they are now disregarded, and all other considerations are 
in danger of being swallowed up in the search for delusions. 
It is natural that when these minor traits are solitary they may 
be passed over or undervalued, because a counterpart, or some 
analogous petty anomaly, may be the foible and foil of great 
faculties. When a poor lypemaniac puts his head into a hole, 
a parallel is found in Lord Bacon, who is reported to have pur- 
sued a similar practice curatively, and of having gone from 
London to Richmond Hill every morning to doit. We have had 
patients who fondled frogs and made pets of snails; but Lord 
Erskine felt gratitude to leeches, preserved them, introduced 
them to his friends, calling the one ‘ Cline” and the other 
“Home,” after the great surgeons of his day. The disposition to 
dissociate such acts and peculiarities from the mental conditions, 
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and from the disease in which they originate, and to place them 
in a vague category, called automatic, and to ignore them as not 
bearing upon the issue of the case, have led to similar results. 
But these are not only susceptible of being referred to obvious 
principles and reduced to an intelligible system of classification, 
but they appear to be regulated by general laws. They are, for 
example, more frequent in chronic than in acute forms of aliena- 
tion. They are the growth of the changed nature, the expression 
of the mutilation, or of the second childishness and mere oblivion 
which have been established. It may not be regarded as a 
microscopic object, that Robert Hall’s imagination was dimmed, 
darkened; according to his own estimate, put out; by an 
attack of mania. Yet it was but the loss of a fraction of a 
mighty whole, and seems to have permitted the more solemn and 
stately exercise of the higher intellectual powers. Ina patient of 
my own there was engrafted upon a disposition powerfully shaken 
by the mania of suspicion, the habit of incessant expectoration. 
These slight peculiarities are the offspring of certain forms of 
mental affection rather than of others; and dementia is most 
prolific. They may be modified, diverted, trained, eradicated. 
The actors, artists, authors, the butts, buffoons, the celebrities, 
even the industrious in asylums, often owe their position to a 
petty fantasy, or to the direction and development of such a 
motive by those around, and not to the ordinary motives and 
objects which create such classes in the world. We have seen 
two Simon Stylites stand for hours as statues in a tableau, and 
serve as candlesticks in an entertainment. Lee wrote some of 
his poetry, not merely while he ordered Jupiter to snuff the 
moon, but because he conceived that Jupiter obeyed. We have 
known a man toil for a twelvemonth in order to raise a crop of 
tea; and the quaintness and witticisms of the dement, although 
they cannot be traced, as in the case of Motley, to his dress, may 
fairly be so to the hap- -hazard of disjointed incoherence. 

Further, they do not necessarily cease with the malady in which 
they originated. Whether recognised as a part of a disease 
which has been arrested or remained undeveloped, or as one of 
a group of symptoms, or as a disease or group of symptoms in 
themselves, in the same way that instances of local epilepsy, or 
the convulsion of a single muscle, as in the zygomatici of a 
retired Lord Chancellor, are met with, they justify an un- 
favourable prognosis, and the suspicion that the nervous centres 
are either positively diseased, or retain that susceptibility to 
unhealthy action which is so often observed subsequently to 
mania. ‘The patient whose habit of spitting has been alluded 
to, committed suicide after an apparently lucid interval of twenty 
years duration. 
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There is, besides, a broad and practical view of this matter. Tt 
is a daily observation that individuals are so slightly insane, 
afford such indefinable or inappreciable evidence of their differ- 
ence from other and healthy men, that it strains ingenuity 
and taxes conscience to deprive them of supposed rights. 
This dilemma may arise from the actual absence of the familiar 
and unequivocal features of disease, or from the dexterity of the 
patient in withdrawing the outward and visible indications of his 
condition, and in affecting intelligence and prudence which he 
does not possess. He may understand the symptoms of aliena- 
tion, he may be a better actor than his inquisitor. Experts are 
baffled, not so much in forming an opinion, as in discovering and 
assigning, or in presenting with clear and sufficiently large pro- 
portions, the facts upon which that judgment is founded. Their 
inference may be founded upon a look, a gait, a piece of dress, 
or, in the phraseology of a certificate submitted to a Board of 
Lunacy, upon the fact that the patient “spoke fast, and 
wore a white hat;” or upon some faint, or delicate, or ephe- 
meral deviation from a standard created by the observer— 
a deviation which may not be perceived by others, or may be 
perceived in those of robust and unwarped judgment. The data 
may, however, be most significant, they may often be the salient 
point of a deep and extensive disorganisation. The most appal- 
ling murders have been committed by maniacs who, superficially 
viewed, possessed a reputation for sanity. The importance ofa sign 
must not be estimated by the space which it occupies in the field 
of observation, or by the number or value of the funetions which 
it involves. A dilated pupil, or a dream, or an attack of convul- 
sions, may be of equal value as a guide to prognosis. It is the 
characteristic of a penetrating and comprehensive mind to detect 
in faint foreshadowings great and distant results; and in some 
instances the difficulty in defining the point at which the limits of 
reason have been passed, arises from the inability of the observer 
to connect the sign with the mental change to which it corre- 
sponds, or from his inability to convince others of this connexion. 
It is, besides, the element of many deep-seated species of mental 
maladies, to give no sign, or nothing but faint and uncertain 
signs. Were a diagnosis founded upon the conviction entertained 
by an elderly clergyman that he could walk eight miles in an 
hour, it would be laughed at; yet in that conviction there is 
contained, not potentially, but the actual germ, the morbid element 
of preternatural strength or swiftness, the first glimmering of the 
optimism of general paralysis. There is a fatal obtuseness in 
overlooking mere exaggerations of the ordinary qualities of mim 
because they are trivial and harmless. ve 

There was sagacity as well as sarcasm in the observation, that 
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the use of language was to conceal thought. There is a secret 
skeleton in every heart. The greatest triumphs of mind, and 
cunning and art, have perhaps consisted in shrouding this spectre 
deformity from the public eye. There is self-deception in the effort, 
and the victim persuades himself that he is emancipated from his 
bonds because he has succeeded in simulating freedom. It has 
sometimes been a sustained life-struggle to cast far back from ob- 
servation or suspicion into the darkest depths of the heart, the per- 
verted purpose, the solitary morbid association, the simulacrum of 
madness. And the amount of aberration successfully concealed is 
sometimes astounding. The decollated head which glared upon 
the late Lord Grey, one of our most serene and self-possessed. 
statesmen, while he was in the senate or at his own fireside, 
during the animation and excitement of party debate, and during 
the calm of solitary reflection, was a personal sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and not confessed to his family, or to his family only. But 
the pain, and the solicitude, and the ingenuity in avoiding dis- 
closure and defeating inquiry, are not always in proportion to 
the size of the plague-spot. In that confessional, the consulting- 
room, a lady lately disclosed to us that she hears at all times, 
and under all and the most incongruous circumstances, not merely 
sounds in her ears and head, but tunes which she can generally 
distinguish, to the measure of which she is strongly disposed. to 
move her head, but dreads the detection which would attend 
indulgence in this impulse. There is reason to believe that to 
some mental or moral obliquity, so subtle or so slight as to 
escape or baffle observation, may be attributed some of the in- 
stances of eccentricity and extravagance which disturb or disor- 
ganize every community, where, although the source be latent or 
remote, there is no desire to withdraw the manifestation from 
publicity, and no suspicion that it is regarded as absurd. That a 
man of science should open his window precisely at two o’clock 
every morning, and blow his nose audibly and ostentatiously for 
an hour, appears, at first, simply ridiculous; but inquiry shows 
that the practice may have originated in the periodicity by which 
his actions were greatly guided, in erroneous conceptions as to 
health, and that it was the solitary revelation of a morbid nervous 
- system. 
W. B. 


Art. X.—MEDICAL GOSSIP. 


THE opening of the Session was characterized, as usual, by a plea- 

sant variety in the matter and mode of treatment of the Intro- 

ductory Lectures with which it is customary to preface the real 

work of the Schools. Dr. Frankland, at St. Bartholomew's, 
L 2 
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urged the peculiar importance of the study of the sciences col- 
lateral with medicine, illustrating his theme more especially from 
chemistry and physics. It was not sufficient, he observed, te 
know these sciences merely in their technical applications te. 
medicine; for the dignity of the profession, as estimated by the 
community, was not a little dependent upon a knowledge of the 
bearing of these sciences “ upon those natural phenomena in the 
outer world which constantly attract the attention of the observant,. 
and occasionally even of the most ignorant portion of mankind.” 
Mr. Canton, at Charing Cross, overflowed with excellent advice 
on the special subjects of medical studies. Mr. Masters, at St. 
George’s, referred to the peculiar nature of the profession, its: 
rewards, and the mode of securing them by the conduct of the 
practitioner towards the profession and the public, and touched. 
upon the “art of managing his patient,” remarking,—* The favour~ 
able verdict of the public was to be gained not so much by 
professional attainments, as by matters of which the publie are 
competent judges, such as the general information and character 
of the practitioner, and the esteem in which they see him held 
by his fellow-labourers. The goodwill of his brethren was 
obtained by his special skill and knowledge, and by his conduet 
towards themselves.” The latter sentences remove the somewhat 
Mephistophelian effect produced by the phraseology of the first. 
sentence. In addressing the Scholar, Mephistopheles told him 
that it was wasted time to take science as a guide in Medicine; 
for, he said,— 


“ Hach one you meet will only trace 
And learn the parts he easiest can. 
Who can the passing moment take, 
And of it all advantage make, 
Him you will find the proper man.” 


Mr. Masters also reviewed the educational measures of the Medi- 
cal Council, and discussed the importance of a study of the 
natural sciences in medicine. Dr. Webb, at Grosvenor-place, 
discoursed eloquently on habits of working as the only means by 
which success was to be gained, upon biological science as the 
only sure foundation of practical medicine, and upon the dignity 
of medicine. Dr. Odling, at Guy’s, ably descanted on the “ cer- 
tainties of medical science,” and the need of studying medicine im 
a philosophical spirit. “ The medical man,” he said, “‘ had to 
exert his scientific judgment so as to interpret rightly the pheno- 
mena of disease presented to him, to foresee the course it would 
take, and the conditions to which it would give origin; and, 
guided by his knowledge of the natural history of the disease, of 
what it was and what it would be, had to exert his artistic 
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jadgment as to how he should act. But there was a stili higher 

function for the judgment of the philosophic physician, namely, 
the interpretation, not of some particular case of disease, but of 
disease in general, so as to effect an advancement of medical know- 
fedge.” Professor Bentley, at King’s, abounded in good advice; 
and Dr. Ramsbotham, at the London Hospital, proposed to give 
“a plain, practical address,’ which, however, proved to be a 
singularly able and eloquent disquisition on the duties of lecturer 
and student. Mr. Spencer Smith, at St. Mary's, dwelt mainly 
upon those motives which might have, and those which ought to 
have, led to a choice of medicine as a profession, painting the 
physician in his noblest character. Let the student listen, he 
gaid,— | 


“To Francis Bacon, the spiritual father of modern science, to whose 
‘philosophy they owed medical and sanitary science, and who owed his 
philosophy to his Christianity. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘the greatest error of 
all the rest is the mistaking or misplacing of the last or furthest end 
of ede for men have entered into a desire of learning and know- 
ledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity, and an inquisitive appetite ; 
sometimes to entertain their minds with vanity and delight; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation ; sometimes to enable them to victory of 
art and contradiction, and most times for art and profession, and sel- 
dom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason to the benefit 
and use of men; as ifthere were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit, and a terrace for a wonder- 
ing and variable mind, to walk up and down with a fair prospect, or a 
tower of state for a proud mind to raise itself upon, or a fort command- 
ing ground for strife and contention, or a shop for profit and sale, and 
not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.’ Here, then, was the true motive principle declared. Theirs 
was really to be ‘a calling.’ ” 


Dr. Murchison, at the Middlesex, devoted himself to an able 
and elaborate examination of the student's duty and position, 
teaching that medicine was to be prosecuted for its own sake, and 
ended an eloquent peroration by saying :— 


». “ Ever bear in mind that your calling is a sacred one—that it is your 
blessed privilege to imitate the example of the Great Physician, and to 
go about the world doing good. Not a day will pass but you will have 
1¢ in your power to alleviate suffering, to heal the sick, and to minister 
consolation to the dying. But be careful not to incur the charge of 
abusing these great privileges. Let not familiarity with disease and 
death, and the frail emblems of mortality, render you callous to the 
‘effects which they naturally produce upon the mind. When you are 
ealled upon to witness the flickering and extinction of the flame of 
hfe, remember that ere long you yourselves will be the principal actors 
in such a scene, and that then you will have to account for the privileges 
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and talents entrusted to you on earth. Think what that account must 
be if you make the sacred privileges of your calling and the sufferings 
of humanity entirely subservient to the attainment of wealth and 
worldly distinction. Above all, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,’ and be assured that ‘ all these things shall be 
added to you.’” 


Dr. Bernays, at St. Thomas’s, ably treated of the requirements 
and duties of the physician, touched on the chief quackeries of the 
day, and the just relation of the profession to the Legislature.. 
Professor Harley, at University College, dealt mainly, and most 
admirably and philosophically, with the aspect of Medicine as a 
true experimental and inductive science. ‘‘ We have” said he, at 
one portion of his leeture— 


“__ Arrived at that stage of advancement that we have not only the power 
of imitating, but also, at pleasure, of calling into existence, certain. 
diseases. ‘Thus, for example, by injecting a few drops of alcohol into 
the portal vein, we can give an animal diabetes ; by puncturing a por- 
tion of the medulla oblongata, albuminuria; or by pinching the vagus, 
palpitation of the heart. And not only can we produce these, the symp- 
toms of disease, but even morbid changes themselves. Thus, by directly 
acting on the pneumogastric nerve, cough, dyspnoea, and increased 
bronchial secretion can be induced on the one hand, and, on the other,. 
the anatomical lesions of pneumonia and pleurisy. So again, by exciting 
the solar plexus, we can bring on diarrhoea and dysentery, together 
with the structural changes which habitually accompany them. Nor 
is this all. We have it in our power even to induce diseases of a more 
general nature ; for with a drop or two of acid, we can call into exist- 
ence rheumatism and heart disease; or with a little decaying organic 
matter, bring on fever and death. Then again, as far as surgical diseases 
are concerned, there is scarcely one which we cannot produce artificially, 
no matter whether it be a cataract in the eye or a stone in the bladder. 
In fact, the further we advance, the more clear does it become that man 
has it in his power, not only to produce morbid symptoms, but even 
actual diseases, with their complete chain of results. And lastly, as 
regards the treatment of disease, that is now no longer a happy knack 
acquired by accident in the field of chance. The physiologist knows 
the almost miraculous power he possesses in the materia medica. Astro- 
nomy has boasted of its wonders; but they are nothing, in my opinion, - 
compared to the wonders of physiology, Who ever could have believed 
that the ‘ story of a dead heart’ could be anything but a stage fiction ? 
Yet, strange as it may appear, it is a scientific reality. The physiolo- 
gist has it in his power, by means of two poisons, to produce the 
wonderful sight of a dead heart in a living body, as well as that of a 
dead body with a living heart. Now and then we meet with men, even 
in the ranks of our profession, who say they do not believe in the 
power of remedies. Such men most probably began with exag~ 
gerated notions of the power of drugs, and, by injudiciously employing. 
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them, failed in obtaining the expected results; and, jumping to the 
opposite extreme, deny their use altogether, forgetting that their want 
of success may be due to the frailty of their knowledge rather than to 
the inefficiency of the medicine. Even with common remedies what 
mighty effects can be produced! We can excite the brain to increased 
action with belladonna; we can lull it to repose with cannabis indica. 
We can stimulate a motor nerve with strychnine so as to throw all the 
muscles of the body into one fearful tetanic spasm ; or we can paralyse 
them with conium, and render them flaccid as in death. We can has- 
ten the rapidity of the bounding pulse with hellebore; we can slacken 
its speed with aconitine. In fact, gentlemen, we have it in our power 
to produce at pleasure almost every conceivable action and counter- 
action on the human body.” 


Finally, Dr. Marcet, at Westminster, discoursed on the qualifica- 
tions for the satisfactory study of medicine, the methods adapted to 
carry on original investigations, and gave the student much excel- 
lent advice for his euldance. 


We regret very much to observe that the Admiralty have of 
late given cause for a very general feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the officers of the Medical Department of the Navy, by 
a promotion which has very much the semblance of a prosti- 
tution of that patronage which, for the benefit, well-being, and 
contentment of the service, should be fairly and judiciously 
administered. 

From the Daily News we learn that Dr. Robert Beith, a 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy of only nine years’ standing, and 
who has of late and with an unwonted degree of rapidity filled 
@ succession of offices, usually regarded, as far as surgeons 
appointments are concerned, among the prizes ofthe service, has 
not only been promoted to the rank of Deputy Inspector-General, 
but has also been appointed as such to Plymouth Hospital. It 
is not alleged that the promotion was unjustly bestowed; but 
the peculiar grievance of the case, as represented, and we think 
with great reason, is the fact of Dr. Beith’s being appointed to 
a home hospital in preference to others who have been serving 
in hospitals on foreign stations. It is, we believe, the usage in 
the service, departed from only in the case of old officers, that 
a medical officer promoted to inspectorial rank relieves an 
officer of the same grade serving abroad. 

This wholesome rule has not been observed in ‘the present 
instance, to the prejudice and disappointment of those on foreign 
stations, each of whom had the right to expect that this vacancy 
at. Plymouth, if it did not call him home, would, at all events, 
advance him a step in that direction. 

Dr. Armstrong of Malta Hospital, Dr. Smart of Bermuda, 
and Dr. Mackay of the Hospital at Hong Kong, are alluded to 
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as being more particularly aggrieved by the appointment in 
question. 

The Daily News concludes a very appropriate leading article 
by observing that “it will be in vain for such statesmen as the 
late Lord Herbert, General Peel, and Sir John Pakington to 
devise rules for the just elevation of the medical department of 
the army or navy, if patronage is to be disposed of, so as to cast 
abroad the elements of doubt, discontent, and uncertainty 
amongst its officers.” ry 

The terrible famine which committed such great devastatio 
in the North-West Provinces of India, in the past year, was 
followed by an equally terrible outbreak of cholera, in July and 
August last. The ravages of the epidemic were greatest in Lahore. 
In less than seven weeks 500 European soldiers were carried off. 
trom an interesting report on the attack of epidemic cholera in 
Agra and Central India, in 1860, by Dr. John Murray, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, published in the Indian Annals 
of Medical Science, we learn that during the past eighteen years 
there have been four outbreaks of cholera in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. “‘ It appeared with great intensity at Cabool in 1842, under 
the name of ‘ Black Death,’ and advanced steadily in a southerly 
direction during the hot and rainy seasons, being invisible during 
the cold season. It reached Peshawur in 1843, Lahore in 1844, 
Umballa, Soobathu and Meerut in 1845, Gwalior in 1846, 
Indore in 1847. From this it crossed the Nerbudda into the 
Deccan.” ‘The second attack was like a recurrent wave, and 
appeared at Indore in 1849, Gwalior in 1850, Agra, Meerut and 
Nerbudda in 1851. ‘The third came from the East, and prevailed 
with great severity at Benares in 1855, along the foot of the 
Nepaul Hills in the spring of 1856, and at Allahabad in the hot 
season the same year. In July, after the rains set in, the 
disease appeared at Agra, and radiated along the commercial 
routes to the West, through Bhurtpore to Ajmere, and to the 
North through Muttra, Meerut, Umballa, and Lahore. The attack 
of 1860 also came from the East, like the preceding one. Cholera 
prevailed at Allahabad at the commencement of the hot season, 
extended to Oorai in June, and Gwalior 22nd July—some days 
after the first fall of rain. It appeared at Agra in the beginning 
of August, and a few days later at Muttra, beyond which it did 
not extend. The European troops suffered most. | 

A Special Commission, consisting of Mr. Strachey of the 
Civil Service; Dr. Linton, C.B., and Dr. McClelland, Inspectors- 
General of Hospitals ; Lieut.-Col. Gawler, 73rd Regt., and Major 
P. Stewart, Bengal Engineers, has been appointed to inquire into 
the recent outbreak among the European troops. 

Dr. Murray tells an interesting story of the effects of antici- 
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patory measures in preventing cholera. He caused the old- 
fashioned cholera pill, composed of opiwm, black pepper, and 
assafetida, to be distributed among the men in the infected 
stations, directing that a pill should be taken by every man 
whose bowels were open during the night. By an amusing 
error at the Fort of Muttra, the sergeant-major served a pill to 
each man to be taken with his grog! This created a laugh at 
the station ; but, curious enough, there was not another case of 
cholera in the fort for a fortnight. The hint was acted upon, and 
with the best results—only one fatal case occurring in the camp 
afterwards. 

No more graceful or fitting tribute could be given to the 
memory of the lamented Lord Herbert, than that which would 
identify his name for ever with the great sanitary and medical 
reforms in the army, which he so laboriously, but effectively, 
brought about. To him, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out at the 
“Memorial Meeting” held in November last, we are chiefly in- 
debted for the Commission for inquiring into Barracks and 
Hospitals, for the re-organization of the Medical Department, 
and for the Commission for inquiring into and remodelling the 
Medical Education of the Army, also for presenting to the public 
the vital statistics of the army, and for the General Hospital at 
Woolwich. In consequence of the measures in which Lord 
Herbert took so commanding a share (at so great a cost to 
himself), it may be said that the mortality of the army has 
been reduced one-half. At the meeting we have referred to 
(in the course of which Mr. Gladstone took occasion to pay 
a just meed of praise to the medical staff of the army, in 
bringing about the reforms which Lord Herbert’s influence 
had happily effected), it was proposed—‘‘ That a subscription 
be raised for the purpose of erecting a statue to the late 
Lord Herbert, and also for the endowment of exhibitions or 
gold medals in connexion with the Army Medical School at 
Chatham, to be given at the end of each course of instruction 
to the candidate or candidates for admission who evince the 
highest proficiency in the knowledge of the art of preserving 
the health of the troops at home and in the field.” The 
proposition was unanimously agreed to, and is now being carried 
into effect. 

The new model Military Hospital on Redbrook Common, near 
Woolwich, is to be termed, by command of Her Majesty, the 
Herbert Hospital. Further, it is proposed to found a “ Herbert 
Convalescent Hospital.” This proposition originated at Salisbury, 
which city also purposes to erect a local memorial in form of a 
statue. Numerous subscriptions have been received in further- 
ance of both objects. 
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In April last, a deputation of the London Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, in a private audience readily granted 
for the occasion, prayed the intervention of the Emperor Napoleon 
in putting a stop to the system of vivisection carried on in the 
Veterinary Colleges of France, and more particularly at Alfort. 
The deputation also directed the Emperor’s attention to the subject 
of vivisection proper, and asked his aid in an investigation into 
its existence, and the excuse for its practice under the plea of its 
necessity, which was challenged by the Society. Shortly after 
the deputation, vivisection was prohibited in the veterinary col- 
leges until further notice, and the directors of the colleges at 
Alfort, Lyons, &c., were directed to make reports to the Emperor 
on the subject. The Emperor also submitted the question of 
“ vivisection” to the Academy of Medicine for consideration, and 
the Academy has nominated a commission to inquire into the 
matter, consisting of MM. Cruveilhier, Cloquet, Claude Bernard, 
Robile, Moquin-Tandon, and Leblanc. The opponents of the 
practice of vivisection contend, according to the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Tames, “that in every light of humanity ‘ vivi- 
section” must be viewed as inadmissible unless an absolute 
necessity for it exists; that necessity they cannot admit, and they 
challenge proof it. Many of the deductions of Majendie were, 
they say, the introduction of so many grave evils in a series of 
faulty and false conclusions, the consequences of fallacious and 
unnatural premises; that the very principle of vivisection 1s m 
itself essentially vicious, being inseparable from the displacement 
and disturbance of the functions of many organs in the process 
of arriving at information as to others; the very violence of the 
operation itself sets up an artificial or unnatural state of things 
wholly useless for safe or reliable conclusions; and they ask, ‘if 
Majendie and his school have practised it with such successful and 
useful results, whence comes it that the same experiments and 
researches have to be re-enacted ?’ Surely, the results have been 
chronicled and noted, and when and at what point are these 
researches to terminate ? And even could a necessity appear to 
be established, then the interests of humanity, binding on all, 
demand that any recourse to the practice should be placed under 
the severest regulations, and regarded as an ‘exception, and 
not as a ‘rule, until public opinion shall ultimately de- 
nounce it.” 

The Academy Commission has not yet reported, but there is 
not much difficulty in surmising what that report will be as 
respects the scientific bearing of the question. The deputation 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
appear to have hopelessly confounded the alleged barbarities of 
the French veterinary colleges with the practice of vivisection 
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in scientific researches, and to have taken little or no care to 
make themselves acquainted with the results and actual facts of 
the latter. The quotation we have given from Professor Harley's 
Introductory Lecture at University College is a sufficient reply 
to the crude observations of the deputation on the scientific 
merits of the question; and the recent researches of the same 
gentleman on the pathological effects of slow-poisoning would 
suffice to clench the value of vivisection, if clenching be needed. 


Art. XI.—LITERARY GOSSIP AND RECORD. 


A SINGULARLY interesting medical discussion of a disputed point 
of history, entitled An Hnquiry into the Circumstances of the 
Death of King Charles the Second, by Dr. Norman Chevers, has 
been published in the last (XIV.) number of the Indian 
Annals of Medical Science. 

By the majority of recent historical authorities it 1s con- 
sidered that Charles II. died from apoplexy; by several contem- 
porary writers it was suspected or asserted that he was poisoned. 
No medical man who reads the narrative of the case, Dr. Chevers 
is of opinion, will assent to the conclusion that the disease which 
proved fatal to the King was apoplexy; and notwithstanding 
that the historical foundation for the suspicion of foul play by 
poison is strong, medical grounds for this suspicion are entirely 
wanting. 

Lord Macaulay has written that—‘‘ It should seem that no 
transactions in history ought to be more accurately known to us. 
than those which took place round the deathbed of Charles the 
Second. We have several relations written by persons who, 
though not themselves eye-witnesses, had the best opportunities of 
obtaining information from eye-witnesses. Yet, whoever attempts 
to digest this vast mass of materials into a consistent narrative will 
find the task a difficult one. Indeed, James and his wife, when 
they told the story to the nuns of Chaillot, could not agree as to 
some circumstances. The Queen said that after Charles had 
received the last sacrament, the Protestant bishops renewed their 
exhortations: the King said that nothing of the kind took place. 
‘Surely,’ said the Queen, ‘ you told me so yourself. ‘It is im- 
possible that I could have told you so, said the King, ‘ for 
nothing of the sort happened.’ ” 

Since this was written, much important information has been 
collected bearing upon this event; and Dr. Chevers has from the 
different sources now accessible constructed a compacted and 
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satisfactory account of the last illness of Charles II., enabling us 
to form a clear notion of its nature. | a 

No abstract can do justice to or convey a correct notion of the 
great interest of Dr. Chevers’s paper, but we shall endeavour to 
note a few points which may serve to indicate the reasons for the 
conclusion to which he ultimately comes. 

The King appears to have been conscious of failing health for 
some considerable time prior to his last illness, and latterly he 
began to suffer from attacks of intermittent fever, the disease to 
which James I. and Cromwell fell victims. “His palaces at 
Whitehall and Windsor must have been infested with malarious 
exhalations from Lambeth Marsh and Eton flats; but he, in all 
probability, owed this disease mainly to his habits of feeding the 
ducks in the straight canal which then ornamented St. James's 
Park, and of fishing in the Itchin and in the Thames at 
Datchet.” He too, for some time, complained that Windsor did 
not agree with him ; and there is reason to believe that subsequent 
to his becoming subject to ague, he was alive to the precarious- 
ness of his existence, and, to a certain extent, anticipated the 
fatal result. ‘‘ Having employed Sir Christopher Wren to build 
him a new palace at Winchester, the architect insisting that the 
building could not be creditably completed in less than two 
years, though possibly it might be finished, after a fashion, in 
one,—‘ If it be possible,’ said Charles, ‘let it be completed in that 
time: a year is a long period in my life. He died a few weeks 
afterwards.” 

The first “ fit” which the King suffered from occurred at a full 
levee, when he suddenly fell back in his chair with the exclamation 
of a dying man. Dr. Welwood, who was physician, for Scotland, 
to Wilham III., but did not attend King Charles in his last 
illness, was told by an eyewitness that the King had been “ sud- 
denly surprized with a fit, accompanied with violent convulsions of 
the body and contortions of the face, which lasted for some 
moments ;” and when a priest then present offered assistance, the 
King told the priest not to be afraid, for he had been “ troubled 
with the like before.’ Dr. Welwood also says: “ It is known he 
(Charles) had been once or twice attacked before with fits that 
much resembled those of which he afterwards died. And yet, as 
the manner of them is told, they look rather to have been con- 
vulsive motions than an apoplexy, seeing they were attended 
with violent contortions of his face, and convulsions of his whole 
body and limbs.” Dr. Welwood conceives that a cause might be 
found for these attacks in the drying-up of a long-standing and 
profuse issue in the leg to which the King was subject, and which 
he had caused to be dried up against the advice of his physi- 
cians. 
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The King’s fatal illness commenced on the morning of Monday, 
the and February, 1685, after he had passed a feverish and restless 
night. On rising, it was noticed that his aspect was manifestly 
altered (Welwood says, “a ghastliness and paleness in _ his 
looks”) ; and before his dressing was completed, he was seized sud- 
denly with a “fit.” An official medical history of Charles's last 
illness says :— 

February 2nd, 1685.—“ Ad octavam precisé horam Rex serenissi- 
mus, Carolus II., lecto recens relicto dum in cubiculo leniter inambulabat 
inordinatum querdan i in cerebro sensit motum, cul mox aphonia motus- 
que convulsivi vehementiores succedebant. Aderant forté tunc ex 
Medicis Regiis omnino duo, qui, ut tanto Regum optimi periculo maturé 
prospicerent, venam ei in brachio dextro aperuerunt, sanguinisque edux- 
erunt uncias circiter sedecim.”’ 

After coming out of the fit, Welwood says, that the King suf- 
fered racking pain in the stomach. The Draycot MS. tells us 
that after he had come about, “ he was very sensible, and told Dr. 
Short, but now, he could not speak, and asked what ailed him.” 
From the same MS. we learn that in addition to the bleeding, “a 
warming-pan of coals was applied to the head; the back, arms, 
and thighs were blistered, and a puke was given.” 

The progress of the case on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 3rd 
and 4th of February, is not (in the absence of this portion 
of the official medical report) very clearly made out; but in the 
night following the first attack, according to the Draycot MS., 
the King “ was taken with something like a return, between eleven 
and one, but it passed easily.” Further, we learn from the same 
source that ‘‘ Since this, every night about the hours of twelve 
or one, he found an alteration, something of cold sweat, and some 
shwering.’ He was let blood from the jugulars on Wednesday. 
This would have been done on the first attack, “‘but the convulsions 
were so strong and sudden they could not.” He was also 
purged. On Wednesday or Thursday morning, the physicians, 
or the King himself, discovered that he was suffering from 
intermitting fever, and Jesuit’s powder was given to him four times. 
On Thursday, the 5th, a second fit returned. ‘“* At eleven o'clock 
on Thursday night he asked the hour; and when they told him, 
he answered, ‘ Then half-an- -hour after twelve { shall depart.’ 

‘(This presentiment,’ says Dr. Chevers, ‘is worthy of remark : 
we have seen that, every night at about midnight, there had been 
feverish exacerbation; the King evidently apprehended this, and 
believed that, exhausted as he was, the next paroxysm would carry 
him off.)’ ” 

Some paroxysms of pain appear to have occurred during the 
night. ‘About six in the morning of Friday, the 6th, he com- 
plained of pain in the side, accompanied with difficulty of breath- 
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ing, to remove which eight ounces of blood were taken from his 
arm. ‘The Draycot MS. says, “ he was then let blood by order of 
the Council, though the physicians despaired of life.” He was 
dosed also with Raleigh’s Antidote or Cordial. At half-past 
eight he spoke with difficulty, and a little after noon he died, “as 
peaceful as a lamb,” says the author of the Draycot letter, “ and 
had his sense, though not his speech, to the very last.” 
The medical report of the autopsy states— 


“1. In cerebri cortice venz et arterie super modum replete. 2. 
Cerebri tum ventriculi omnes seros4 quidam materia inundati, tum ipsa 
substantia consimili humore haud leviter imbuta. 3. Thoraci dextri 
lateris pulmones plure tenaciter adherentes sinistra vero plane liberi, 
quemadmodum ex nature instituto in sanis esse solet. 4. Pulmonum 
substantia neutiquam culpanda quidem sed sanguine referta. 5. Cor 
amplum firmumque, et in omnibus rectissimé formatum. 6. In infimo 
([intimo ?] ventre nihil preter naturale, nisi quod hepatis color ad 
lividitatem inclinaret, forte a sanguinis inibi restitantis pleonasmo, 
quo renes et lien cernebantur suffarcinati.” | 


Dr. Chevers states that the whole of the recorded symptoms point 
to the conclusion that the disease from which Charles died was low 
intermittent or remittent fever with convulsions, the character of 
which was more or less epileptiform. He had long looked upon 
these convulsive fits as being the eclampsia which not unfrequently 
attends disease of the kidneys, the commonest effect of intempe- 
rate habits, and resulting in uremia. This may, possibly, have 
been the case, the King’s mode of living, and the condition of the 
kidneys—sanguine suffarcinati—justifying the suspicion. The 
presence of a gouty state of the system, and the recent suppres- 
sion of the discharge from an issue in the leg, would add to the 
gravity of the case. He was indebted to Dr. Arthur Payne for 
the first hint as to what he considers the true explanation of the 
case; an explanation derived from the study of malarious fevers 
with convulsions in, India. 

A highly suggestive paper by Dr. Payne, on Epilepsy as a 
result of malarious infection, is contained in the same number of 
the Indian Annals in which Dr. Chevers’s paper appears. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Roll of the College of Physicians of London, Compiled from 
the Annals of the College and from other Authentic Sources. By 
Witiram Munk, M.D., Fellow of the College, &c. Vol. II. 1701— 
1800. Longman. 8vo. 

In our last number we noticed, in terms of justly-merited approval, 
the first volume of this useful and agreeable addition to the history 
of medicine in England. The second, now before us, fully maintains 
the character of its precursor for accuracy and conciseness. At first 
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we were inclined to wish that Dr. Munk had entered in more 
detail into the bibliography of the subjects of his memorial,—such, 
€.g., as in the instance of Alexander Russell, whose “Natural History 
of Aleppo”? was not the sole emanation from his laborious pen. 
But, considering the extent to which the “ Roll” must have stretched, 
and the various works of reference that may be consulted readily, we 
think the plan adopted the most judicious. Besides, any possessor of 
the “ Roll,” so disposed, can annotate or illustrate his copy; and few 
books better admit of such minute elaboration and ornature. We 
have little to add to Dr. Munk’s facts; but we may be permitted to 
record a characteristic anecdote of the virtuous and accomplished 
Richard Mead, as preserved by Mr. Robert Chambers, in the last 
volume of his “ Domestie Annals of Scotland.” Speaking of the 
witty and enthusiastic Jacobite, Dr. Archibald Pitcairn, he says: 
“When the learned physician acted as professor at Leyden, he had 
amongst his pupils two men of great eventual eminence, Herman 
Boerhaave and Richard Mead, both of whom entertained a high sense 
of the value of his instructions. A son cf Pitcairn having forfeited 
his life by appearing in the rebellion of 1715, Mead, then in great 
favour in high places, went to Sir Robert Walpole to plead for the 
young man’s pardon. ‘If I have been able,’ he said, ‘to save your or 
any other man’s life, I owe the power to this young man’s father.’ 
The claim was too strong, and put in too antithetic terms, to be 
resisted.” 

Of John Rogerson, mentioned at p. 360, the granddaughter and 
sole representative married William, gth Lord Rollo of Dunerub. 

It is somewhat remarkable how many dissenting ministers have 
betaken themselves to the study and practice of medicine. 


A Practical Treatise on the use of the Ophthalmoscope. By J. W. 
Hurxke, F.R.C.8. Large 8vo, pp. 70. 1861. London: J. Churchill. 


Mr. Hulke informs us, in his preface, that, having been “ repeatedly 
asked by the students at the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital 
for a guide to the ophthalmoscopic examination of the eye,” he 
determined, in the absence of any standard work in English on the 
subject, to make some necessary additions to his “Jacksonian Prize 
Essay” for 1859, and to place it before the profession to supply the 
indicated want. 

In doing so, Mr. Hulke has exercised a sound discretion, and has 
made students of ophthalmology much his debtors. We can only 
wish that he had endeavoured to make his treatise more elaborate 
and complete, and that he had discussed the use of the ophthalmo- 
scope as a guide to treatment, as well as to pathology. 

The work is divided into three parts, treating respectively of the 
optics of the ophthalmoscope ; of the ophthalmoscopie appearances of 
the healthy ocular structures; and of the ophthalmoscopie appearances 
of diseased structures and congenital imperfections. On each of these 
subjects Mr. Hulke is lucid, but brief almost to the extent of being 
meagre. 
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In the first part we find diagrams illustrative of the course of the 
rays of light, and the formation of the image, in the different 
methods of examination. And Mr. Hulke supplies a deficiency of 
former writers, such as Mr. Hogg, Mr. H. Walton, Mr. Wharton 
Jones, and Mr. Dixon, by describing fully the so-called “ direct 
method,” by which alone a minute study of the ocular structures, 
in contradistinction to a mere general view, is rendered practicable. 

In the second and third parts the student or practitioner, who 
has mastered the difficulty of seeing with the ophthalmoscope at 
all, will find most valuable help in the interpretation of appearances. 
Without such help, nothing but very large experience can enable 
an observer to fix a limit between healthy variations and morbid 
conditions; and there can be no doubt that the two are frequently 
confounded. ; 

The work affords evidence, in almost every page, of the recent 
influx of ophthalmological technicalities from the German; and these 
technicalities will sometimes be obscure to those who read them 
for the first time. We observe, moreover, that Mr. Hulke makes 
frequent use of the word “equator” in his descriptions, and that 
he means by it an imaginary circle dividing the globe into anterior 
and posterior hemispheres. This meaning is perhaps justified by 
analogy, such an equator having its plane at right angles to the 
“axis”? of the globe. It must be remembered, however, that all 
English writers of repute have hitherto used “equator” to signify 
an imaginary circle, dividing the globe into superior and inferior 
hemispheres; and we think Mr. Hulke would have done well to 
sacrifice analogy to usage, and to avoid confusing the student by 
the removal of a descriptive landmark. 

Such an error as this is, however, of the less importance, as it 
is impossible for the ophthalmoscope ever to become an ordinary 
instrument of diagnosis in the hands of the general practitioner. 
Ten years have now elapsed since its introduction by Helmholtz; 
and, while Mr. Hulke, in 1861, publishes the first English systematic 
treatise upon its use, the form of instrument which he recommends 
for the “ direct method” was not to be obtained, a few weeks ago, 
from any instrument-maker or optician in London. ‘The so-called 
“‘ ophthalmoscopes”? commonly sold are only calculated to disappoint 
their purchasers. 

While, however, the practical difficulties attending the use of the 
ophthalmoscope must limit the number of those who master it, it is 
highly desirable for every practitioner to understand the principles 
of its application, and the nature of the pathological states that it 
reveals. For this purpose we cordially recommend Mr. Hulke’s 
welcome and valuable treatise ; and we hope soon to see a second 
edition, embracing a greater variety of topics, and dealing with them 
at greater length. 

The work is illustrated by four plates, well calculated to give a 
general idea of the appearances to those who have not been able to 
‘observe them in the eye; but, like all other ophthalmic illustrations, 
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failing to do justice to the exquisite delicacy and beauty of the struc- 
tures delineated. 


De L’ Hygiene Morale de la Folie appliquée dans le grands Asiles 
d’aliénés. Reponse a M. le Docteur Lisle par le Docteur A. Pain, 
Médecin adjoint de l’asile d’aliénés de Clermont (Oise) ; ancien interne 
de Bicétre et des Hépitaux de Paris. Paris, 1861: Bailliére et Fils, 
p. 10, 


Dr. Lisle having ventured, in a series of letters in 7’ Union Médicale, 
Tome IX., to bemoan the abandonment of the moral treatment of the 
insane which he conceives has taken place in France; and, sacrificing 
the present to the glory of the past, to adduce the diminished number 
of cures as a proof of his position and the enormous population of 
modern asylums as an explanation that no other result could be looked 
for; Dr. A. Pain repels the calumny. He argues first that the 
crowds of dements found in large asylums are not incurable because 
they were not treated, or treated imperfectly, but because they were 
in that state when admitted. He argues, secondly, that if due regard 
be had to caleulate the proportion of cures to the number of curable 
cases received, a larger number will be found to reward the efforts of 
the medical officers of the large than of small asylums. In Sal- 
petriére, containing 2800 patients, of whom 2005 were regarded as 
curable, 1233 cures took place in ten years; being in the proportion 
of 61°49, whereas in Clermont, [Oise] where the gross population 
amounts to 4257, of whom 1510 were curable, g50 cures took place in 
the same period, being in the proportion of 62°91. It is perhaps 
necessary to point out here, that the whole force of such an argument 
hinges upon the principle pursued in diagnosing the curable in each 
case, and the accuracy with which it was carried out. He argues, 
thirdly, that it would be unfair to draw any inferences as to our success 
being inferior to that of Esquirol from such a fact as the rise from 28 
per cent. of incurables admitted into Salpetriére from 1804 to 1813; to 
8r per cent. in 1853; and that the true test is found in the propor- 
tion of cures to that of admissions, which appears to be 25°93 in Sal- 
petriere, and jo'41 in Clermont; although the number of entrants 
labouring under acute mania and delirium tremens must be much 
greater in the former than the latter. He argues, fourthly, that the 
noble lessons of Pinel, Esquirol, &c., are no longer slavishly attended 
to, not because of materialistic tendencies, or the actual state of science, 
or the overworking of the medical staff, or its imperfect organization 
in asylums; but in the conviction that it is necessary to combat 
physical disease, upon which insanity so often depends, physically ; on 
the impossibility of influencing the uneducated insane by means ad- 
dressed to their understanding; and in the substitution of a moral 
hygiene which is applied in a spirit of humanity and enlightenment, 
which places its objects in conformity with the laws of morality, under 
the empire of a gentle but firm discipline; assimilates their position to 
that of ordinary life, engages them in occupation, encourages and 
rewards them; in place of that moral treatment which was applied 
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directly to the eradication of delusions and the subjugation of 
excitement. Assuredly Dr. Pain is attacking a cloud-spectre of the 
Hartz mountain, never seen in this country, although we have bug- 
bears and Titanic errors in abundance. He argues, fifthly, that in 
the economy of erection, of maintenance, in the unity of the different 
services, in the enormous resources for the organization of productive 
labour, and in the smallness of the public burdens, a large possesses 
advantages over a small asylum containing 300 or 400 inmates, such 
as is recommended by M. Girard de Cailleux, the inspector of asylums. 
He points to Clermont, where three medical men effect a larger number 
of cures than the ample staff in Salpetriére, and affirms that if pro- 
vision be made for the separation of the excited from the tranquil, and 
for concealing, as much as practicable, the indication of compulsory 
sequestration, all special architectural and other arrangements have 
been experimentally proved to be unproductive of benefit, if not posi- 
tively vicious. He lastly argues that in place of interfering with time- 
honoured Bicétre and Salpetriére, or of multiplying small asylums in 
the department of the Seine: there should be founded a vast estab- 
lishment, he does not specify of what size, but possessing extensive 
grounds, and a system of colonization, which shall prove a prolific 
source of economy. Naturally and justifiably our author’s observa- 
tions have been coloured by the last recommendation. He is the 
colleague of M. Labitte,* and writing with the present experience of 
the benefits of classification and occupation before him, he is not in a 
favourable position for examining the subject upon its other sides. 
Without entering upon the vexed questions of colonization, or village 
asylums, it is, however, incumbent upon us to say that in the case of 
the colony of St. James, as of somewhat similar establishments, the 
separate buildings have been regarded as a series of small asylums, and 
the whole of the arrangements as calculated to relieve the central 
hospital of a redundant, or superfluous, or embarrassing population; a 
protestation in fact, against the monster establishment, but an argu- 
ment in favour of the moral hygiene which he advocates. 


Remarks on Native Education in India, m a Psychological Point 
of View. By Dr. 8. G. Cuuckersurry, Offg. Professor of Materia 
Medica and Clinical Medicine, Medical College, Calcutta. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta; Kaully & Co. 1861. Pp. 36. - 


This is a brief, but highly interesting and instructive discussion of 
the essentials of education among the natives of India, psychologically 
considered. Simply, but perspicuously and systematically, Dr. Chucker- 
butty describes the chief mental and moral phenomena, and in what 
characteristic manner these are manifested among the natives of India, 
pointing out how this knowledge guides to sound principles for their 
education. As an example of the pleasant manner in which Dr. 
Chuckerbutty has carried out his task, we may quote his remarks on 
Imagination. 


* Dela Colonie de Fitzjames. Succursale de l’asile privé de Clermont (Oise) con- 
sidérée au point de vue de son organisation administrative et médicale, Paris, 1861. 
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“Tmagination is that power of the mind which enables it to conceive objects, 
qualities and scenes of which it has no real knowledge, and which may or may 
not exist. Fiction and poetry are pre-eminently works of imagination. This 
is a power which is very readily A early excited; thus the stories of Jack the 
Giant Killer and the Dragon of Huntley have a greater charm for the child than 
the common details of a plain matter of fact. atte 

“ [magination has its uses as well as its abuses. Exercised upon legitimate 
affairs, it is a valuable associate to the other mental powers ; diverted to sen- 
sual and unsubstantial objects, it leads into vice and corruptive influences. 

“Thus, when we imagine the feelings of a man on the occurrence of any 
great catastrophe or success, it is a legitimate use of the imagination, for it 
promotes sympathy and mutual respect; but when we indulge in fancy on 
matters of love, that is an abuse of the imagination, because it leads to immo- 
rality and disputes. 

“To control and guide the imagination becomes hence an object of para- 
mount necessity in the instruction of youth, and to this end must be cautiously 
directed the attention of parents and guardians in the exercise of the authority 
they possess over the young. 

“Now, to sport in imagination has been heretofore a chief besetting sin of 
the Indian nations; for while they have their Ramayuna and Mahavharut, 
there is not a Hindoo book on history of any particular merit, if we except the 
fragmentary accounts written by some Cashmerians. To curb this bad habit, 
and to confine the power of fancy within its proper limits of usefulness is what 
is urgently required to destroy the unwholesome preponderance so long enjoyed 
by fiction over fact, and by romance over authentic history. 

“This, however, cannot be done without education and strict moral disci- 
pline; consequently here is another point to which the attention of every 
teacher of youth in this country inthe! be especially called.” 


Spinal Debility, its Prevention, Pathology, and Cure, in relation to 
Ourvatures, Paralysis, Epilepsy, and various Deformities. By EpwarpD 
W. Tuson, F.R.C.S., formerly Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
8vo, London: Davies, 1861, pp. 155. 


Mr. Tuson seeks to furnish the Practitioner and Medical Student 
with the details of some practical observations and facts relative to 
Spinal Debility, and its consequence. One of the objects the author 
has in view is “to indicate the necessity of more frequently examining 
the vertebral column, in cases of spasm, epilepsy, paralysis, and other 
distressing symptoms, which may often be traced to pressure on the 
spinal nerves, and relieved by the means narrated.” 


Seleeted Monographs.— New Sydenham Society, 1861. 


This volume will be warmly welcomed by the members of the New 
Sydenham Society. The monographs consist of Dr. Czermak’s treatise 
on the Laryngoscope, translated from the French edition by Dr. G. D. 
Gibb; Dr. Dusch’s Essay on Thrombosis of the cerebral sinuses, 
translated by Dr. George Whitley ; an elaborate and important report, 
with observations, of a case of atrophy of the left hemisphere of the 
brain, with co-existent atrophy of the right side of the body, by 
Prof. Schroeder van der Kolk, translated by Dr. W. Daniel Moore; a 
paper by Prof. Rodicke, on the importance and value of arithmetical 
means with especial reference to recent physiological researches on the 
determination of the influence of certain agencies upon the metamor- 
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phosis of tissue, with rules for accurately estimating the same (a 
subject new to the English reader, and which the Council have shown 
great judgment in selecting), translated by Dr. Francis T. Bond; and an 
essay on the use of cold in surgery by Dr. Esmarch, professor of surgery 
in the University of Kiel, translated by Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 


A Handbook of the Practice of Forensic Medicine based upon Per- 
sonal Experience. By JoHann Lupwie Casper, M.D., Professor of 
Forensic Medicine in the University of Berlin. Vol. I. Translated 
from the third edition of the original, by Geo. W. Balfour, M.D. 


This is an able translation, revised by the author, of perhaps the 
most popular German work on Forensic Medicine. ‘The profession are 
greatly indebted, alike to the New Sydenham Society and Dr. Balfour, 
for this important and valuable addition to our medical literature. 
We shall postpone, however, any detailed examination of this translation 
of Dr. Casper’s work until complete. | 


The Diseases of the Prostate, their Pathology and Treatment. 
By Henry Tuomeson, F.R.C.S. 8vo, London: Churchill, 1861, 
pp. 364. 

This work comprises the second edition of Mr. Thompson’s work, 
the “Enlarged Prostate,” and a dissertation “On the Healthy and 
Morbid Anatomy of the Prostate Gland,’ to which the Jacksonian 
prize for the year 1860 was awarded by the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Considerable additions have thus been made to the original volume, 
particularly in what relates to the general, and minute, and morbid 
anatomy of the prostate, and the subject of Treatment. The sections 
devoted to morbid anatomy are unrivalled in the extent of the data 
on which they are based. Several new illustrations have also been 
added to the work, which will long remain the text-book of one 
surgeons on the subject. 


A. Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, with Suggestions 
jor thew Prevention. For the Use of the Student and General Prac- 
titioner. Illustrated by Cases. By Thomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo. 
London: Richards, 1861. pp. 256. 

This admirable (we might almost say indispensable) little work 
comes to us, in its fifth edition, weighted with the additional ex- 
perience of the author, and enriched with an excellent, and most 
temperate, chapter on the Turkish Bath. We commend the latter, 
and this edition of Mr. Hunt’s work generally, to the attention of 
our readers. 


On the Parasitic Affections of the Skin. By T. M‘Catn ANDER- 
son, M.D., Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians. and Surgeons, 
Physician to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Glasgow, &c. 8vo. 
London: Churchill, 1861. pp. 152. 

This work is an extension of several articles which originally 
appeared in the Medical Times and Gazette. Dr. Anderson has done 
well to collect these articles and publish them in a separate form, and 
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his work will be most acceptable to the practitioner and student. 
The work treats of Favus (due to the presence of the Achorion 
Schénleint), Tinea tonsurans (due to the presence of Z'ricophyton), 
Alopecia areata (due to the presence of Microsposon Audouint), 
Pityriasis versicolor (due to Microsposon Furfur), Phthiriasis (due 
to Pediculi), and Scabies (due to the Acarus Scabiei). The different 
chapters are carefully illustrated. 


Transactions of the Medical Society of London. Vol. i., pts. 2 and 3, 
8vo. Richards, 1861. 


The second part of these Transactions is entirely devoted to Dr. 
B. W. Richardson’s Lettsomian Lectures “ On Certain of the Pheno- 
mena of Life.” The first of these important Lectures treats of the 
process of oxygenation in animal bodies; the second, on points re- 
lating to the calorification of animal bodies; and the third, on re- 
animation after certain forms of death. The value and suggestiveness 
of these Lectures are already well known and appreciated by the pro- 
fession. 

The third part of the Transactions contains papers on the following 
subjects :—‘‘ Some Suggestions for an Improved Practice in Strangu- 
_ lated Hernia,” by Mr. Bryant; “On Intestinal Obstruction by the 
Solitary Band,” by Mr. Gay; “On Congenital Phymosis considered 
as a frequent Cause of Irritation of the Genito-Urinary Organs of 
Young Children,” by Mr. Price; and “On Progressive Muscular 
Atrophy,’ by Dr. E. Symes Thompson. 

It is gratifying to find that the Medical Society has fairly adven- 
tured upon the experiment of publishing its Transactions; but we may 
be permitted to wonder that so long a period has elapsed before the 
need of such a course seems to have dawned upon the Society. 


Logie for the Million; a familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason- 
ing, with an Appendia on the Philosophy of Language. By J. W. 
GinBartT, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. London: Longman, 


1860. pp. 390. 

The fact of this being the szxth edition of this charming work, is a 
sufficient indication of its worth and of the esteem in which it is justly 
held. Mr. Gilbart’s method of illustrating his propositions by actual 
and not fictitious examples, gives peculiar value to his treatise as a 
work of instruction, and imparts to his pages a perennial freshness (if 
we may so speak). 


Observations and Experiments on the Carcinus Menas. By W. 
CarmicHaEL McInrosu, M.D. Prize Thesis, 1860. 8vo. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1861. pp. 64. 


A careful and interesting series of observations on the nervous system 
of the common shore crab, together with experiments upon the influence 
exercised on the animal by different vapours and poisons. But we 
question whether many of the latter were either called for, or could lead 
to any results whatever justifying their adoption. What, for example, 
was sought for, or what intended, by pouring collodion on the maxilla 
and into the mouth of a crab ? 
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Hints on the Preservation of Health in Armies. For the use of 
Volunteer Officers and Soldiers. By Joun Orpronavx, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in Columbia College, New York. New 
York, 1861. pp. 142. 

This is a useful little manual, or, as its author says, “ horn-book,”’ 
on military hygiene, specially adapted for volunteer officers and soldiers. 
The idea is a good one, and might be advantageously followed here. 


_ We have also lying before us, Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay’s elaborate 
Report of James Murray’s Royal Asylum for Lunatics, near Perth 
(the 34th Annual Report of the Asylum); Reports of the Sussea 
County Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, and of the astern Lunatie 
Asylum, Kentucky: also, a reprint of Dr. Lockhart Robinson’s 
Case of Homicidal Mania without Disorder of Intellect, from the 
Journal of Mental Science; and of Mr. E. C. Hulme’s beautifully 
illustrated “ Case of Irideremia Totalis,” from the Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions. 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


Bartow.—A Manual of the Practice of Medicine. By G. H. Barlow, M.D. 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

-Bennett.—A Practical Treatise on Inflammation and other Diseases of the 
Uterus. By J. Henry Bennett, M.D. Fourth Edition, with numerous 
Additions. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Boucxnixt and Tuxe.—A. Manual of Psychological Medicine; containing the 

History, Nosology, Description, Statistics, Diagnosis, Pathology, and 
Treatment of Insanity. By J.C. Bucknill, M.D.,and D. H. Tuke, M.D. 
Second Hdition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, cloth, rss. 

Criay.—General and Medical Education; the Introductory Lecture delivered 
in Queen’s College, Birmingham, on the Opening of the Winter Session, 
1861-62. By John Clay. 8vo, 1s. 

Dosetu.—Lectures on the Germs and Vestiges of Disease, and on the Preven- 
tion of the Invasion and Fatality of Disease by Periodical Examinations. 
By Horace Dobell, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Fririscumann.—Practical Medical Precepts for Plain People. A large sheet, 
32 inches by 22 inches, 4d. 

Guy’s Hospital Reports. Edited by 8. Wilks, M.D., and A. Poland, Esq. 
Third Series, Vol, VII., with Plates, Plain and Coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Jacxson.—Medical Climatology : or, a Topographical and Meteorological De- 
scription of the Localities resorted to in Winter and Summer by Invalids 
of various classes, both at Home and Abroad. By R. EH. Scoresby Jack- 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E. With an Isothermal Chart. Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

LEARED.—On the Sounds caused by the Circulation of the Blood. By Arthur 
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THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


A GREAT GRIEF has fallen upon the nation from the death of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Such alleviation to our sorrow 
as may be derived from the reflection that whatever human knowledge 
and skill could do to ward off the fatal event, would be done by the 
physicians in attendance upon His Royal Highness (Sir James Clark, 
Sir Henry Holland, Dr. Watson, and Dr. Jenner), we have. Con- 
gestion of the lungs, supervening in the course of typhoid fever, 
was the immediate cause of death. On Sunday, the 8th of Decem- 
ber, it was first made known. that His Royal Highness was indis- 
posed; the Court Circular of that day stating that he “had been 
confined to his apartments for the past week, suffering from a feverish 
cold, with pains in the limbs.” On the Wednesday following, the 
first bulletin was issued, which stated that the Prince Consort was 
“suffering from fever, unattended by unfavourable circumstances, 
but likely, from its nature, to continue for some time.” On 
Thursday it was stated that His Royal Highness had passed a quiet 
night, and that the symptoms had undergone little change. On Friday 
evening a bulletin was issued, announcing that His Royal Highness 
had “ passed a restless night, and that the symptoms had assumed 
an unfavourable character during the day.’’ This was the bulletin 
which first made known that the illness of the Prince Consort had 
become serious; but the uneasiness which the news gave rise to, when 
it became generally known in the kingdom on the following morning, 
was considerably relieved by the bulletin issued early on Saturday, and 
which stated that the illustrious patient had passed “ a quieter night,”’ 
and that there was “some mitigation in the severity of the symptoms.” 
But in the course of Saturday evening, the Metropolis was painfully 
startled by. a bulletin, dated 4°30 p.m., and which stated that the 
Prince Consort was “in a most critical state ;” and on Sunday morn- 
ing the nation was immeasurably shocked to learn, that at ten minutes 
before eleven o’clock on the preceding evening, the Prince Consort had 
expired. 


Thus died at Windsor, on the 14th ult., this great and accomplished 
Prince—great in all that renders man most noble and most beloved, 
accomplished in all that gives man intellectual supremacy. The nation 
claims a large share in the mighty affliction which has fallen upon the 
Queen and the Royal Household. Prince Albert’s name was a house- 
hold word ; his death is a household grief. 
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FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Ovr Retrospect of current Medico-Psychological Literature will em- 
brace the following subjects : 


1. On Lesion of Association of Ideas. 
2. On the Organization of a Lunatic Asylum. 


t.—On Lesion of Association of Ideas—By M. tn Dr. Brxuop, 
Chief Medical Director of the Asylum of St. Gemmes. - 


Tue following is a translation of a paper read before the Medico- 
Psychological Society of Paris, and which the author tells us forms a 
chapter of a work on pathological psychology, which he hopes some 
day to give to the world :— 

“The human intelligence does not alone acquire ideas and submit 
them to certain transformations; it can also in the absence of the 
objects which have furnished these ideas, recal them even though they 
may have been forgotten for a time, and the manner in which they 
are recalled demonstrates the existence of a faculty, whose function is 
to seize certain relations between ideas at the moment of their acquisi- 
tion and to associate them together in consequence of these relations. 
When the memory operates it is observed that the idea recalled has a 
certain relation, a certain resemblance to an idea which occupied the 
mind previously, and it is on account of this rapport that we pass 
from the idea which occupied us, to that which has been recalled to 
our memory. Our ideas, by reason only that we can recal them, are 
so connected one with another, that none are properly speaking isolated 
in our intelligence, but they are enchained and bound together in such 
a manner that if one of them reappears it is followed by others, which 
have again certain relations of their own, from which it clearly results 
that our minds have, at the moment of perception, the power of form- 
ing these trains, these connexions of ideas which sustain and suggest 
one another, and this is the power which in psychology is called the 
association of ideas : 

“A great number of facts find their explanation in this faculty. 
Such as dreams and reveries, the succession of ideas on which depend 
conversation, digression, &c. Although the association of ideas is 
exercised involuntarily, it is subject to certain rules. It is thus that 
we associate our ideas : 

“st. With relation to the recurrence of times and places; for ex- 
ample, when two events have transpired at the same time, the idea 
of one recals the idea of the other, or when we have seen two 
persons in the same place, the idea of one equally recals the idea of 
the other. 

“ond. With relation to resemblance; if we know one lame person 
we are reminded of another individual suffering from the same in- 
firmity. 
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“ 3rd. With relation to opposition; thus we associate the ideas of 
virtue and vice, of peace and war, of pleasure and pain. 

“ ath. With regard to the relation between the sign and the thing 
signified; thus, a single word or the sight of a single object can, under 
certain circumstances move us powerfully even to tears by the connexion 
of the ideas recalled to our minds with those expressed by the word 
or the object. 

“Tn fine, we associate our ideas in an infinite number of ways, which 
would be tedious to enumerate. It shall suffice to establish a distine- 
tion between them which appears to us to be fundamental. 

“Some are seized instantaneously without trouble or effort by 
the mind. The relations we have first enumerated are of this. kind, 
and the associations derived from them are called accidental associa- 
tions. 

“Others, on the contrary, must be realized. by a certain effort, 
a certain application, and neither their existence nor their deve- 
lopment depend on chance, nor is, as in the preceding cases the 
result of accident. These relations have, therefore, received the name 
of constant relations; such are the relations of cause and effect, of 
means to the end, of premisses to conclusions. The associations 
founded on these relations are called systematic or philosophic associa- 
tions. 

“The habit of associating the ideas in accordance with accidental 
or with constant relations causes a marked difference between different 
orders of mind. Those who naturally or by force of habit seize 
only accidental associations, see only the pleasing and superficial 
aspect of things. Such are in general wits, poets, and men of imagi- 
nation—all those who show a particular aptitude for versifying, for 
making ingenious comparisons, for metaphors, for spiritual allusions, for 
sallies of wit, and play on words; and those who seize only constant 
relations, and make in consequence only systematic associations, form 
the class of thinkers, of savants, and philosophers, and, while the 
former shine by their wit and imagination, these last are distinguished 
by their judgment. 

“‘ Among the effects which result to the intelligence from the exercise 
of this faculty, is one on which we must at present insist, for its in- 
fluence is especially discoverable in cases of insanity; I allude to the 
false judgments which are caused by a vicious association of ideas, and 
which almost always result in a tendency to substitute a constant for 
an accidental association. Among these false judgments may be men- 
tioned the popular superstition connected with the number 13, with 
the overturning of salt-cellars, with certain lunar influences, the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc in medicine, and all the errors which follow when 
the mind takes a relation of coincidence for a relation of cause and 
effect, and thus substitutes a constant association of ideas for one which 
is merely accidental. 

“ Applying the preceding propositions to the study of mental aliena- 
tion, it would be easy to demonstrate the influence exercised by the 
associations of ideas upon the manifestations of delirium. In the 
general delirium of acute mania, this faculty participates in the general 
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excitement, and the rapid succession of the associations of ideas is the 
result. Let us add even that the rapidity of this succession is such, 
that utterance failing to give expression to it, there results an inco- 
herence which is perhaps only an incomplete translation, and must not 
be confounded with the incoherence of demented persons, which is 
caused by forgetting certain words. Besides this, the confusion in the 
associations of ideas is general, and in the péle-méle which follows, it is 
no longer possible to distinguish between the associations of accidental 
and of philosophic ideas, although the former would be expected to 
predominate. The habit of rhyming practised by certain maniacs in 
their delirium is explained by an exaltation of this faculty. 

“ Now if we pass from general delirium to partial delirium, it will be 
easy for us to illustrate by cases the influence of disturbances in the 
different manifestations of the association of ideas, and to show by 
example that the error of judgment in which delirium consists, results 
frequently from the fact that the lunatic mistakes a relation of coin- 
cidence for a relation of cause and effect. Let us review in this con- 
nexion the different forms of partial delirium, and commence by 
hypochondriacal delirium. Is it not evident that the hypochondriac 
substitutes a constant for an accidental association of ideas, when he 
mistakes the symptoms of a cold for the symptoms of phthisis, or if 
suffering from gastralgia thinks he has schirrus of the stomach? He 
founds in this case a constant association of ideas on a relation of 
resemblance which is only accidental. It is by a vicious association 
of ideas, and by mistaking a relation of simple coincidence for a rela- 
tion of causes and effect, that some insane persons have persisted in 
refusing food, the eating of which has coincided with certain sufferings, 
though they could not possibly have been occasioned by it. 

“To a vicious association of ideas may be referred the following 
aberrations, analogous instances to which are constantly occurring in 
the practice of alienists. 

“ one of my patients refuses to wear a dress of the colour of choco- 
late, because every time she wears it her digestion is affected in the 
same way asif she had been taking chocolate. This same invalid fan- 
cies she cannot sleep in a room with a parquetrie floor when her bed 
is placed in a certain position. 

A lunatic of the Asylum of Blois, who performed in my time the duties 
of secretary there, attributed influences fatal to his health to the colour 
of blue, and to neutralize these influences, whenever he wore a garment 
of this colour he placed in his buttonhole a morsel of green cloth or the 
leaf of a tree, green being, as he thought, beneficial. Blue, he said, 
gave him the colic. He attributed the expulsion of some worms one 
day to having been in a place where was some glass surrounded by a 
kind of frame. He thought he had lost his hair and part of his beard 
after a journey in Sologne, and in consequence of the aridity of the 
soil in that country. 

“Certain figures, the figure 7 for example, were subject to malig- 
nant influences: he refused to work the 7th of each month, because he 
had been confined by the influence ofa family consisting of 7 members, 
who had obliged him to work with a pickaxe, the form of which re- 
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sembled No. 7; and he accounted one day for the uncertainty of his 
handwriting and the want of straightness in the lines, by the visit of 
a lame physician to the asylum. 

“One of my inmates at St. Gemmes, who was a priest, constantly 
attributed certain influences on the weather to the effect of his prayers. 
Certain gestures of this or that person made him sneeze or blow his 
nose, announcing to him some sort of modification in his health, which 
the invalid described, saying they had given him ‘JV antienne.’ This 
same ecclesiastic, believing that the reigning sovereign of France was 
named Henry V., King of France and Algeria, when the sky was 
covered with clouds during the singing of the Domine salvwm fae 
imperatorem in the chapel, attributed it to the influence of this chant. » 
Another priest, now quite recovered, supposed in his delirium that all 
the ills which afflict humanity were caused by the eating of apples, and 
consequently abstained from this fruit himself, and wished that all the 
bishops should issue a proclamation commanding the destruction of 
apple-trees. Such an aberration results evidently from a vicious asso- 
ciation of ideas of a mistaken relation between the particular use of 
the forbidden fruit on which the dogma of original sin is founded, and 
the use of apples in general. Another of my patients held in his hand 
one day the fruit of the Datura stramonium, or thorn-apple, which he 
had gathered while walking in the country. When I requested him not 
to touch it lest it should poison him, he replied, ‘Oh, when these fruits 
are tinned over there is no danger.’ A mistaken resemblance between 
the copper vessels which are tinned inside to prevent their injurious 
effects, and the poisonous plant which he held in his hands. 

‘An inmate at St. Gemmes, merely because he had suffered from 
a nervous attack after something had been offered to him with the 
phrase, ‘ Vouwlez-vous?’ could never hear these two words without 
urgently requesting that I would order the person never to use them 
again in speaking to him. 

“ The voices which many persons suffering under hallucinations fancy 
they hear frequently pronounce sentences in rhyme. 

“ One of the lunatics in the asylum at Blois was continually writing 
on aslate a sentence expressing always an association of ideas, and adding 
to it afterwards the letters composing the phrase. The total revealed 
to his recollection the date of one of the important events of his life— 
such as his birth, his marriage, the death of his wife. He expressed 
this relation in a sentence which he wrote on the other side of his slate, 
of which he added also the letters, and so on. He wrote one day 
voltigeur and soleil. ‘Why do you associate these two words ?’ I 
asked.— Parceque les épdulettes des voltigeurs sont jaunes, et que 
le soleil Vest aussi. These two words being formed of fifteen letters, 
this number recalled to him an event which occurred in the year 
1815. 

“ While the manifestations of hypochondriacal delirium are influenced 
by certain associations of ideas, the facts which we have just cited 
would prove that the manifestations of other forms of melancholy 
delirium have also the same issue. We will try to prove this by some 
special examples. 

“ By finding himself in the same place with certain persons, one of 
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my patients supposed that he was threatened with the greatest mis- 
fortunes. Another believed that if one accosted him on the left side 
instead of the right, some evil would happen to him, and if he were so 
accosted, he hastened to neutralize the injury by a countermarch. 

“One inmate of the Asylum of St. Gemmes, believed himself 
to be damned from the time of wearing some braces given him by a 
woman who had bewitched him. We may add that the aberration of 
ideas which consists in believing that one has been enchanted or the 
victim of persecutions, proceeds from a vicious association of ideas. 

“One of my insane patients who supposes that she is being burned 
by some one at a distance, asserts that the place she inhabits is not 
St. Gemmes, but St. Briélant. 

“The construction put on all that is said and done around certain 
patients suffering from melancholia, the hostile intentions which they 
ascribe to every one, are not these the result of the erroneous associa- 
tion of certain facts with others which have no connexion with them ? 
Let a lype-maniac imagine, for instance, that any one who spits in 
passing near him, does it with intention to insult him, it is evident 
that this error in judgment is caused by an erroneous connexion 
between an action purely fortuitous and an intention which only exists 
in the mind of the lunatic. 

“It is only by a lesion of the association of ideas that a fact can be 
explained which we have never seen mentioned anywhere, but which 
we have in two cases observed ourselves: that certain persons 
affected with a delusion on the subject of persecutions, fancy they 
have a sosze (double ?), imagining, for example, that this double, which, 
in the case of one of my patients was the singer Rousseau-Lagrave, 
was subjected to precisely the same persecutions as themselves. 

“‘ We believe that all the predominance of ideas in a fit of delirium, 
results from an association of ideas to some extent irresistible and 
founded on forced relations. Thus it is in religious delirium, for ex- 
ample; the association of ideas is founded on relations of semblance 
with regard to religious subjects ; in hypochondriacal delirium it rests on 
the relations of resemblance with regard to the sentiment of personality. 

“ We have already published in the Archives Cliniques of M. 
Baillarger, and we think it desirable to reproduce it here, a rare, not to 
say unique example of association of ideas with regard to relations of 
resemblance both geographical and historical. 

“M.D... Pierre (de Saumur), ex greffier de justice de paix, aged 63 
years, entered at the asylum of St. Gemmes the 21st May, 1850, after 
a previous confinement of more than 20 years at the hospice de la 
Providence of Saumur, is a man of sanguine temperament, and of 
vigorous constitution, although of short stature. His physiognomy is 
open, intelligent, and stamped with an expression both of good nature 
and of cunning. 

“ His mental alienation commenced more than 33 years previously, 
and exhibited at first marked characteristics of mania with general 
delirium, and a tendency to exaltation and fury. 

“ After this exaltation had lasted some time it subsided, and left 
the invalid in a peaceable state of mind, except when suffering from 
physical discomfort, he exhibited occasionally a slight irritability. Ag 
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to his delirium, it was finally characterized by a predominance of 
geographical and historical ideas, the incoherency of which it is im- 
possible to describe. 

“To give a correct description of the mental state of M. D : 
I cannot do better than let him speak for himself, and give a sort of 
short-hand sketch of some of his conversations taken at random. 

“The 5th of February, M. D—— to the question, ‘How do you 
do?’ answered : 

“¢ There are seven communes of the environs of Jersey, for the com- 
mune of Villebernier, and that is why the oxen of Polish Saxony 
arrive for the diploma of the Eastern Pyrenees. It is by order of the 
town of Forcester, and because of the assistance of two marshy rivers 
of the Saturnine Olympiad, which Olympiad is fixed in the sign of 
cancer of the French Republic ; the Jaspy sheep arrive this morning.’ 

“ July 7th, he replied to the same question : 

“<The Polish Algarves are in good condition. Le Nivernais is 
plentiful in oxen, and the dedication of the stump for Alexis Premont 
is finished ; he acts with two bushels of earth to the body planted with 
chesnut trees ; this is an auxiliary appanage of the second Sapiniére de 
la Palance, on account of the town of Dauvres, capital Stamboul.’ 

“Feb. 12, asking him whether he had any news, I received this 
answer : 

“<«To-day, sir, there is nothing. There is only Saintonge and the 
country of the Nograis Tartars for the assassination of the Duke of 
Berri. That comes from Novogorod, and from Varsovie, and from 
Du Meurain, and from the walls of China, and from the country of the 
Carloman Tartars, and from the territorial divisions of Great Varsovie, 
which they call the Episcopal destinies, the sea-coast of St. Salvador. 
Itis for the reception of the young Menuise at the Hospital of the 
Fifteen-Twenties, for Saxon Bavaria, Suabia, Poland, the plains of 
Cairo. They call that the reception of Carlori, Saxon Bavaria for the 
episodes of Nuremberg to the groves of Puytrol, where it formed the 
second time the Holy Hermandad for Moldavia; there is the source 
of the apostolic junta which has been formed for the Cracovian Turk 
meridian, which carried away the Arabesque Condom in 1801 and 1802 
for the merchants of the arabesque village, where is at present held 
the féte of the Dutch Panegyric for the fortress of Baden, of Utrecht, 
of Amsterdam, and of Roberta.’ 

“To these quotations, which completely picture the invalid, and 
which might be endlessly multiplied, we must add some specimens of 
his poetical lucubrations :— , 





“ «Viens, viens, mon trés cher Eugéne, |‘“*La belle Amidonne a ses beaux 


Viens, viens, revoir ta caréne, jours ; 

L’Indoste suit toujours Tamerlan ; Il reste pour toi quelques amours; 

Tu prends le casque de l’éperlan ; Elle est princesse de la riviére, 

Tu vas renaitre sur le mont Acide Elle a les présents de la touriére, 

On y place ’étendard d’Alcide, |  Preés de la colonne de Trajan. 

Tu porteras chez nous la sainte| ‘Tu vois aspirer la fin de an; 
dague, Réjouis-tol, les souvenirs d’Aux- 

Tu verras les clochers de Copen- onne 


hague. T’assurent une fréle couronne. 
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*¢ Voici l’étendard de Gengiskan, |“ * Aprés un bal tout champétre, 
Qui le porte vers le Ramadan ; | Hnease le easoard, 
Il vient des plaines de la Saléne Sortant de ’ombre d’un hétre 
Relever la martre qui nous méne. Me nomme le Balthazard. 
Recois Phommage de notre foi, Je pars pour la couleuvrine 
Va, reste au principe de la loi; Sondant le fond du torrent, 
Un jour tu verras la Victorine, Et quand le chagrin me mine, 
Ses armes, sa robe purpurine. On vient m’arracher une dent. 
*** Je suis un bon tire-ligne, “¢ Aprés avoir rendu des services 
Je vais aux mers du Japon, A l’Etat si florissant, 
J’aime la péche a lesprigne, D’une belle j’ai les prémices, 
Je suis le jeune Alcyon, Et je deviens le géant 
Quand je brave la froidure, De la rue Coquillére ; 
De Neptune jai le trident, Je tourne aussi les fuseaux, 
La douce température Je porte la genouillére 
Me retient 4 Océan. Avec lVenclume et les marteaux.’” 


LA TARENTULE. 


Une tarentule en une circonférence 

D’un pouvoir invisible admirait la puissance, 

Kt par sa fragilité se tenant sur l’eau, 
blouissait nos yeux par un jeu de cerceaux. 

C’est bien une merveille et je puis vous le dire, 

L’observateur curieux y jette son sourire. 

Monsieur de Buffon par un élan studieux, 

Montre aux Astéques le miracle de cieux. 

Et des archers du fisc, histoire naturelle, 

Amis, nous en offre la relation ardelle. 


“ After having dictated these last verses, M. D—— said to us, 
‘Here are a hundred little verses, sir. They are dressed in uniform 
in greyish blue, with little buttons of pewter. They come from Lozeré.’ 
We must add, that when a book was opened before M. D——, in 
which were some lines of writing, he substituted, in the place of the 
text, phrases of his own, of the same kind as the specimens we have 
given. Thus, of several addresses of letters presented to him, he read 
on the first, ‘ For the garrison of Charente, for the house Giron ;’ on 
the second, ‘ For the gilded well of St. Nicholas, for the inhabitants 
of la Gironde ;’ on the third, ‘ For the rabbis of the Eastern Pyrenées ;’ 
and on the fourth, ‘M., the sedentary officer of Mont Cenis, for the 
Officiers perrayeurs de St. Germain.’ 

“ It is difficult to fix the attention of this lunatic; but with a little 
perseverance that can be sometimes accomplished, and it is then possible 
to obtain from him direct and sensible answers, which show that his 
memory remains perfectly unimpaired. 

“ If the exaltation or the deviation of the association of ideas forms 
one of the essential characters of delirium in all forms of mental 
alienation, if may be affirmed that its enfeeblement or its destruction 
is one of the essential characters of dementia. 

* Dementia, as is well known, breaks the chain of the ideas. 

“The mind of a demented person ends by being insensible to any 
relation, and the incoherency of ideas is of course complete. As to 
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the rest, in dementia, as in all the other phases of mental alienation, 
the lesions of the associations of ideas connect themselves with those 
of the memory, as we shall show when we treat of lesions of this latter 
faculty.” 





2.—On the Organization of a Lunatie Asylum. By Dr. E. RENAUDIN. 


Tue following Report on the Organization of a Lunatic Asylum has 
been recently prepared, for the information of the Prefect of the 
Department of the Seine, by Dr. Renaudin:— 

“ The data of this organization are connected with two orders of facts. 

“The one, nearly independent of the effective strength of the popu- 
lation, corr esponds with the fundamental bases of the service defined 
by the laws and regulations. 

“ The others, on the contrary, determine the individual government 
of each inmate of the asylum. 

“The laws, ordinances, and decrees establish formally the adminis- 
trative autonomy of the asylum, which should possess the advantages 
of civil life, and which has all the characters of a foundation of public 
utility, whether the expense of its construction has been defrayed by 
public taxation, or private bounty has added to its endowment. The 
law has determined the bases of the assistance, fixed the concurrence 
of the department and the communes, and regulated the constituent 
elements of the tariff which should meet all contingencies, without 
the department being ever called upon to provide a subsidy beyond 
the amount of the board which it pays for its invalids, and after 
deducting their time of abode there (apres décompte leurs journées de 
présence). 

“In virtue of this fundamental principle, the asylum has a special 
administration ; its private funds, its own resources, its private budget, 
and hospital legislation regulate all the details of its management. 

“Masters of the science have always agreed on laying down the 
principle that the administration of anasylum should be essentially 
medical ; and that, consequently, a physician must be the sole governor 
of that colony of which the members, become foreign bodies in society, 
are called to constitute a society sui generis, into which each brings 
the contingent of his previous aptitudes (antecedent dispositions). It 
is the medical judgment which directs these dispositions; and from 
the moment when the physician confines the potentiality of direction 
to himself, he cannot fulfif’his high mission except in the condition 
of being the real head of the medico-administrative service. 

“To place an institution of this kind under non-medical government 
would, in my opinion, constitute an anomaly as striking as the appoint- 
ment of a priest to the command of a regiment, or ofa colonel to the 
tutorship of a seminary. 

“In Germany and Italy this truth has long been an axiom. And if, 
in France, general inspection has given to the service the impulse of 
which we now prove the excellent results, it is because it has been, 
and still is, entrusted to eminent alienists, who have medicalised 
administrative science, and have adapted it to the numer ous indications. 
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of psycho-curative knowledge. Physicians are substituted for the 
charitable but uninstructed administration of religious communities, 
and everywhere the direction of the insane has beneficially experienced 
this important reformation. 

“If management has been improved by the breath of science, the 
latter, in its turn, has become much more practical by its connexion 
with administrative forms. In place of being misled by vague 
theories, the administrative physician (medical director) is in closer 
proximity to his patients, knows them better, appreciates their wants 
and forms his deductions from facts well observed rather than from pre- 
conceived theories, too often falsified by experience. A mass of argu- 
ments demonstrate the truth of this assertion, for it is from medical 
directors that the most practical and most important works have 
emanated. Their position has admitted of their separating the 
romance of the disease from its history. It is they who have best 
delineated insanity by stripping it of its stage-dress; and if their 
works have not had much notoriety, it is because these practitioners, 
exclusively devoted to their duties, are less concerned for the care of 
their reputation than for the welfare of the invalids who are entrusted 
to them. 

“These remarks already foreshow how far the medical service of 
asylums must differ from that of ordinary hospitals. In the latter, 
it is a simple episode incident to the existence of the physician ; in the 
former, on the contrary, it absorbs the whole life of the practitioner, 
who cannot know his patients except by dwelling among them, and 
whose habitual residence in the establishment is an essential element 
of that moral hygiene so important at the present day. In like con- 
ditions, the administrative functions, instead of being an additional 
burden, are, on the contrary, a powerful auxiliary of the treatment, 
if the organization correspond with the fixed requirements of the duty. 

“The selection of the steward and the housekeeper contributes to 
lighten the task of the medical director. If these are respectable and 
able functionaries, the supervision of their duties is simplified. In 
short, the administrative functions acquire all their moral worth if the 
director is effectively seconded bya head clerk capable of keeping properly 
all the books connected with the establishment and the general accounts. 

“On the other hand, the numerous details of the medical service 
require that the director should have an assistant physician and 
house-surgeons (internes). An apothecary ought also to be attached 
to the establishment. 

“ As a plan of organization cannot be judged in its connexion with 
the whole except by giving to it a numerical expression, I have 
taken for a basis the salaries allowed in the provinces, increasing 
them by one-third, as is practised in the payment of troops when 
quartered in Paris. 


“© y Medical Director 2 : : . 8000 francs. 
1 Receiver acting as Steward. LPGRGO NN: 


ee) 





Carried forward, 14,400  ,, 


No VY. N 
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mpeeens seme 14,400 francs. 


t Assistant Physician . : 320055) F5q 
2 House Surgeons (or clerks). : « 55 OOD a tiags 
1 Apothecary : : mii OG Ee 
t Principal Clerk of Management : 5 (ROOQ. ais 
t Entering Clerk (Bookkeeper) . fl poe ae 
1 Copying Clerk . .) Toa aay 
x Accounting Clerk in Steward’s Office . 1800 ‘ 
1 Clerk of Distribution . : x «ike SOe aie 
1 Storekeeper : . . . = SEBRGaAS 
1 Almoner (chaplain) . ; : 0 OO. tea 








Total, 32,900 —,, 

“ All should reside in the asylum, and then will be entitled to the- 
allowances of firing and lighting, which approximately will make up, 
including therein the food of the House-Surgeons, valued at 1000 francs, 
a total expenditure of 4100 franes. 

“This general expenditure will then be 37,000 francs. 

“ The officers of the different general duties form a second class, com-- 
posed of the following elements :— 


“‘z Door-porter ; : . 600 franes. 
i Assistant Door-porter é ; + SEO 
2 Gardeners . : ‘ : . 5 ROD. oly 
1 Head Cook g : 2 ; “i HR Oy 
2 Assistant Cooks. ‘ ‘ . Serpe 
1 Baker . : ‘ ; : ss OORT 
1 Butcher . ‘ . J eit emu, 
t Chief Sempstress ‘ . , » GOO Sy 
3 Needlewomen . ‘ . ‘ sigoer a 


5 Head Workmen : : : > Seta 








Total, g600 _,, 
“These eighteen officers, fed, clothed, and their washing done in: 
the asylum, cause the following outlay :— 


* Food, at the rate of rare 5 francs each - 6570 francs. 
Clothing : | FOOOR segs 
Washing 7 ; ay et : Redes So < ua 








Total, 8550  ,, 

“Tf the staff of persons employed in the direct supervision of the- 
invalids may, in certain conditions, depend on that of the invalids, the 
methodical classification necessary to be adopted for them consti- 
tutes the first indication of a normal framework. In general eight 
sections are admitted in each division. The individuals of each division. 
are under the orders of a head, who centralizes the service. In the- 
division of the men there must, therefore, be enumerated a chief 
superintendent, twenty-four officers, anda bath-man. The like number ; 
of their own sex, dre required for the female division. 

“Here a question, which has been raised at various times, presents. 
itself for examination. Is it beneficial that the asylum should be: 
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prepared forthe reception of both sexes, or would it be better that it 
should contain only one? Experience has shown that the reception 
of the two sexes presents indisputable advantages in an economical 
point of view. There are, so to speak, two asylums in juxtaposition, 
which lend to each other a mutual support, and discipline is main- 
tained with equal ease if the local arrangements ensure the complete 
separation of the sexes. 

“The good order of an asylum depends especially upon the proper 
selection of the officials charged with immediate attendance on the 
invalids. There are many asylums in which a lamentable parsimony 
is opposed to a good organization, and opens the door only to 
incapable persons. A good staff of officials, and adequate accom- 
modation, are the principal elements of a moralizing discipline. 
eins to these principles the expenditure should be made up 

us :— 


“t Principal Superintendent . ; . 1800 francs. 
4 Superintendents : : - 2400 4, 
6 Under-Superintendents . : ee EOE ae 
8 Nurses of the 1st class ; : sit BOO, ie 
6 Nurses of the 2nd class. . EPh te (oe per 








Total, 12,200 4, 


“z Female Principal Superintendent 2 TAO ny 
4 Female Superintendents. 5 .(/ ROG 5, 
6 Female Under-Superintendents . si ROO” onr'yg 
8 Female Nurses of the rst class . uh Roan, 
6 Female Nurses of the and class . 2h Tae he, 








Total, 9200 _,, 


“The principal Male and Female Superintendent wear the costume 
adopted for the asylum; but the value of their support is included 
in their salaries by reason of their being connected with the super- 
annuation fund. As for the other forty-eight officials, their food 
represents 17,520 francs, their clothing will cost 4800 francs, and 
the other expenses amount to 480 francs; making a total of 
22,800 francs. 

“In making a summary of the preceding details, we see that the 
whole expense of the staff represents a sum of 99,350 francs. 

“Taking this expenditure at a net cost of 25 centim ~, vi ere would 
require an effective force of 1080 patients. 

“ Admitting a value of 30 centimes, the number would then be goo. 

“ An average of 40 centimes corresponds to the figure of 675. ‘This 
is the effective at which you are stopped, and it is also that which 
corresponds with the principal indications. It gives to each section 
an effective mean of 42 invalids, and causes no necessity for aug- 
menting the superintendence, which, in the other hypothesis, would 
have burdened the individual expenses. 

“The general expenses will, therefore, include the following 
elements :— 

N 2 
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“General expenses: personal . . : . o'40 
A a material . ~ > e002 
Repair of buildings and furniture. : » O05 
Lighting. : ; ; : : : gDIOg 
Firing. : : d ‘ 4 2 + sarod. 
Total, 0°54 


“This is only one centime more than at the asylum of Auxerre, 
which, by its position, may allow lower salaries than at Paris, where 
the salaries are much larger. 

“In the preceding considerations, I have supposed an exclusively 
lay service, such as exists at the asylum of Auxerre. The admission 
of a community of nuns in the female division would occasion an 
expense much greater in respect of food than that of number. This 
increase cannot be valued at less than 4000 frances, or at about two 
centimes per diem. 

“We have already seen that in the prevision of the effective force 
which we have admitted, each section was composed of a mean of 42 
invalids. The buildings being constructed on an average of 54 locations 
per ward, we may presume that the population of the asylum may, with- 
out disturbing the economy of the organization, undergo some eventual 
augmentations, which, at the rate of five invalids each section, would 
constitute a total fluctuation of eighty. Beyond that term, the limits 
of superintendence would be modified; and if the part of the fixed 
number was considered as a less proportion in the value of the net 
cost, that alteration would be compensated by the increase of the 
number of superintendents. In other words, the alteration of the 
general expenses has a limit, and it is a term beyond which 
the increase of the effective force no more presents any financial 
advantages. 

“Tn order to avoid all misapprehension, I have calculated the general 
expenses widely ; but the fluctuations of the value of commodities, the 
vacancies of office, the variations of the effective, the conditions of 
advancement in every grade, sometimes effect partial reductions, which 
allow of this programme being estimated as a maximum. 

“ After this rough estimate of the general expenses of organization, 
the estimate of the personal cost of each lunatic naturally suggests 
itself. I cannot here, sir, enter into all the details of a mass of obser- 
vations ; it will suffice to place before you the general results, to show 
the influence on the value of the net cost. 

“ We must first consider the portion of individual expenditure apart 
from the alimentary system. 

“ These are :— 


“Washing for . 


0°025 
Bedding for . : : : : : » O'025 
Linen and clothing for . ° : é » 07085 
Medicine for . : O°O15 
Tobacco for . ; . ° : ‘ cee 





Total, o'160 
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“With respect to food, the expense is divisible in two parts: the one 
relative to the preparation properly so called represents nearly a value 
of two centimes; the other comprehends the elements properly so 
called, and their condimentation. In relation to this second part, we 
observe that annually each invalid must have 255 kilogrammes* of 
bread, 70 kilogrammes of animal food, and 85 litrest of wine; which 
constitutes for these three articles an annual outlay of about 181 
francs 60 centimes. As for the other provisions and articles of con- 
dimentation, we cannot calculate them at less than 20 centimes per 
diem, or 73 francs per annum. The whole expense of food then would 
be about 255 francs, or 0°69 per diem. 

“ According to these observations, the daily cost for individual ex- 
penditure would be 0°85. 

“ The total daily cost, comprising therein the general expenses, would 
therefore amount to 1 france 39 centimes; and the yearly cost of a 
lunatic would be 507 francs 35 centimes. 

“This result shows at first that boarders admitted to the common 

system (diet ?) must be at the rate of 1 france 45 centimes per diem, in 
order that the asylum may never be exposed to suffer the fluctuation 
in price of commodities. 

“ Boarders at 2 francs per diem might enjoy a certain amelioration 
of régime on condition of being, in a separate section, subjected to 
the common mode of living. 

“To have a private apartment and more varied diet, the boarders 
should pay 4 franes per diem. 

“ And, lastly, if special attendance be united to private apartment, a 
daily charge of 2 francs 75 centimes must be added to the principal 
cost of the preceding class. 

“These indications suffice to show the utility of the boarding system 
in a public asylum of which the financial position improves itself, at 
the same time that families find in it, at less cost, attentions and legal 
guarantees which they might in vain look for elsewhere on the same 
terms. In like manner, as regards the poor, the value of the net cost 
is here a question of number; but at the commencement of an organi- 
zation, it would be imprudent to calculate @ priori the portion of 
profit to be gained upon an uncertain receipt. 

“Thus far, sir, I have looked at the asylum as exclusively a con- 
sumer. It is now necessary that I should exhibit it as an intelligent 
and lucrative producer. 

“In this production two essential elements concur—the labour of the 
lunatics, and the implements of that labour. 

“Tu comprising head workmen in the number of ofiicials, I have 
already pointed out that, for the sake of treatment and discipline, the: 
internal life of the asylum should reflect what goes on outside its walls. 
At Paris especially, the industrial element ought to play an important 
part in the existence of the establishment. 'T herefore, in calculating 
certain expenses, I have taken into account the organization of the 


* Kilogramme = 2 |b. av. 
+ Litre, somewhat more than 2 pints Eng. (= nearly 2°1135 pints). 
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work. The repair of the furniture and building obtains valuable assist- 
ance from the workmen of every trade. The cost of linen and clothing, 
as represented in my calculation, only refers to the purchase of the new 
materials, as all the articles ought to be made in the asylum, and some 
saving might also be realized by the introduction of looms. The 
working element is accordingly of great importance; and it has been 
already considered in my calculations, which otherwise would have 
been much higher if we had to depend upon out-of-door industry. The 
various details of internal service obtain much also from the co-opera- 
tion of the insane. The washing and cleaning find valuable assistants 
in the lunatics, without whom the proportion of officials would require 
to be augmented. This part of the labour has, therefore, already paid 
a large tribute, since it has reduced the value of the net cost and is 
not accounted in the tariff of daily charges. The other element of 
production is produced by the agricultural labour, which constitutes a 
truly effective receipt. This receipt is of a mixed character, and its 
valuation comprehends in one part the interest of the piece of ground, 
and in the other the work by means of which this ground produces the 
articles of consumption. ‘These products are divisible in’ two classes. 
The one, industrial, resolve themselves into other products, sowing for 
cultivation and consumption: such are fodder and plants fit for fodder, 
as well as manure; others, on the contrary, enter directly into the 
general consumption. This distinction, it appears to me, ought to be 
taken into very serious consideration in determining the topographical 
situation of the establishment. If it should be situated in the centre 
of a large piece of ground, there is opportunity for placing on the side 
of the females meadows, natural and artificial, as well as plants fit for 
fodder; whilst on that of the men might be laid out the portion in- 
tended for kitchen-gar dening, which is the most productive in an 
asylum, because it requires more active manual labour and less expen- 
sive materials. ‘To complete these various indications, the asylum 
ought to be able to cultivate twenty hectares, whereof ten should be 
set apart for the pasture of animals and ordinary cultivation ; whilst the 
labour of the insane would convert the other ten into a kitchen-garden, 
providing for internal consumption products which they could not 
procure for themselves In common. Without entering, sir, into the 
details of the elements of this cultivation, I may give you an idea of 
its approximate results :— 


“Sixteen cows will producea value of 6,000 francs. 
“Fifty hogs will give . . Me 
“The produce of the garden may 

probably be valuedat . . . . 24,000 


9? 


9) 


ee nn ee 





SL I aN ene 


2? 


~ ae this must be deducted— 


Gratuities to the labourers, 400ofr.; 2. The cost of materials 
of ee , 4000 franes,— 8000 francs, slicks reduces the net product 
to 27,000 francs, 
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“Tn this case the internal (domestic) production will reduce the cost 
-of the day by 10 centimes; and the asylum established on the condi- 
tions I have had the honour to lay before you, might operate in 
returning to the department the cost of 1 frane 35 centimes, 5 cen- 
times being set aside to form the sinking fund of the contingencies to 
which the fiuctuation of the prices of certain commodities exposes it. 

“The casual receipts of different kinds, the profit realized upon the 
boarders, would form for the asylum a habitual excess of receipts, the 
employment of which might be determined after fixing the quota of a 
rolling fund, which, lodged in bank (the Treasury), would enable the 
asylum to meet all its engagements with a regularity favourable to its 
interests. 

“Such, sir, is a summary analysis of the element of the budget of an 
asylum, not such as the rules of accounting prescribe for establishing 
it with the complication of its receipts and expenses of management, 
but in its results separated from the intermediate operations of trans- 
formation. To give a more obvious form to the argumentation, I have 
been obliged to have recourse to valuations which ean be easily rectified 
if they are not thoroughly accurate. I have supposed that there is in 
the asylum a bakehouse and slaughter-house; J assume that the asylum is 
situated beyond the limits of city taxation ; and especially I suppose that 
at the moment of commencing, its material organization is complete. 

“ As you properly observed on your visit to Auxerre, that which has 
made the financial statement of certain asylums very difficult, is that 
in general attention is only paid to the buildings, that frequently even 
they remain unfinished, and that moreover the care of providing 
painfully the furniture, napery, and clothing is left to the cost of the 
day. In order that the institution should work regularly, it must be 
established complete in all parts, with all its potentiality of action; m 
a word, it must be able to live the moment it sets itself up. 

“Tt is not from the beginning that the whole of these results can be 
obtained. ‘The first steps of the management will be difficult and 
embarrassed, its efforts will not attain at the first start to the synergy 
which admits of the virtuality of the institution; therefore I think 
that at the beginning the daily cost should be fixed at 1 france 40 cen- 
times. Every five years a reduction of 5 centimes might be made, until 
the daily cost reached the rate of 1 franc 25 centimes. At that time, 
the boarding department would be settled, the real foundation would 
have acquired the highest value of which it would be susceptible, and 
then it would be easy to calculate in how many years the asylum could 
liquidate the whole or part of its general expenses, so as only to leave 
to ere charge of public relief the individual expense occasioned by each 
invalid. 

“In taking into consideration the'wants of the asylum, I have neces- 
sarily been obliged to lay aside the question of water. The best solu- 
tion would be by building the asylum in the vicinity of a river; but if 
otherwise, there might arise a cost of which I cannot calculate the 
amount. 

“P.S. The preceding considerations are applicable to an asylum 
constituted like those of the provinces, that is to say, embracing all 
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the types of mental alienation. It may easily be understood that 
these principles would be considerably modified if it were a question of 
the organization of an institution embracing only the infirm, idiots, 
paralytics, or epileptics.”’ 


A- RECENT: “VISIT “fo*Gai 
By Dr. Coxe, 


One of the Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland. 


WE insert the following observations, written for and about to appear 
in the Scotsman newspaper, but which have been courteously forwarded. 
to us, on account of their intrinsic merit, and as strongly illustrating 
and confirming some of the views given by Dr. Browne in his paper 
on “Cottage Asylums,” recently published in this Journal. The pro- 
blem of Gheel has not yet been worked out, but we have at last ascer- 
tained the state of the “seclusion and refractory wards ;” which, in 
common with the whole tenor of the letter, appears to demonstrate the 
absence of a supreme medical authority interpenetrating and over- 
ruling every department, the absence of guarantees for the humane 
and judicious care of the insane, and some of the evils of the unre- 
strained liberty so much boasted of. 

It is right to add that this letter is one of several valuable letters 
from the same pen, on Lunacy, and Asylum Colonies in France, and 
which have appeared in the course of the past vacation in the pages of 
the Scotsman. We trust that these letters will be collected together 
and published in a separate form. . 
“ Gheel, September 27, 1861. 


“The lunatic colony of Gheel has of late years attracted considerable 
attention, and not without reason, for, rightly studied, it is capable of 
affording a most important lesson in regard to the accommodation 
which should be provided for the insane. I say rightly studied, for 
the opinion which the visitor will form of Gheel will very much depend 
on the spirit in which the investigation is undertaken, and on the 
aspect in which the establishment is seen. 'There is little under the sun 
either all wholly good or all wholly bad, and, accordingly, any one who 
goes to Gheel determined, on the one hand, to see nothing wrong, or, on 
the other, to find nothing objectionable, cannot be regarded in the light 
of a trustworthy observer. First impressions may be true, but there is- 
always a considerable risk of their being false ; and a judicious inquirer: 
will look at both sides of a question before venturing to express an. 
opinion on its merits. An asylum superintendent would naturally; 
object to a judgment being passed on his establishment simply from 
a visit to the refractory wards; and the director of Gheel would be 
equally entitled to call in question any opinion formed on a similar 
partial inspection of his domain. 
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*‘T do not know the precise extent of the commune of Gheel, but 
starting from the village as a centre a brisk walk of about an hour in 
any direction brings you to the confines of its territory. During the 
‘course,’ to use a French expression, the land will be found to be of 
very variable quality. In some parts it is tolerably rich and pro- 
ductive, in others thin and poor. The best land occurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village and round the larger hamlets, and the poorest 
generally on the outskirts of the commune, but mostly in the district 
called Winkelomsheide, where it gradually passes into a miserable 
sandy heath, interspersed with pools of water, and presenting some 
scattered arable patches, the cultivation of which yields a precarious 
and scanty subsistence to an impoverished peasantry. 

‘Your readers are already acquainted with the general features of 
Gheel as a place for the care and treatment of the insane, but it may 
be useful briefly to recapitulate them. The distinguishing principle 
consists in distributing the patients, in numbers not exceeding four, in 
private dwellings, instead of gathering them together in special 
establishments, in groups occasionally comprising not less than fifteen 
hundred or two thousand persons. The commune of Gheel contains 
above 11,000 inabitants, and distributed among this population there — 
were, on the 31st December, 1859, 800 lunatics. Of this number 676 
were natives of Belgium, chiefly from the provinces of Antwerp, Bra- 
bant, and East Flanders; and 124 were foreigners, mostly Dutch. Of 
the same population 3312 were resident in the village, and 7894 in the 
landward part of the commune, some in scattered houses, but the 
greater part in hamlets, which occasionally contain several hundred 
inhabitants. The total number of houses was 1913; and the number 
in which patients were received 617, or about a third of the whole. Of 
these again 233, or rather more than a third, were in the village, and 
the remaining 384 in the bamlets and separate houses of the landward 
district. It will be seen, on comparing the number of patients with 
the number of houses receiving them, that as a general rule only one 
or two are placed in each house. Stated precisely, there is accommo- 
dation for one patient in 280 houses, for two in 297, for three in 32, 
and for four in 8. Of the occupants of these houses, 372 were peasants, 
25 shopkeepers, 17 shoemakers, 16 carpenters, 8 bakers, 10 labourers, 
32 tavern-keepers, 10 employés of the cclony, 5 teachers, to ‘rentiers,’ 
8 lace-workers, 7 smiths, 5 barbers, and g clog-makers. Other patients, 
in numbers of one, two or three, are placed with masons, ropemakers, 
saddlers, tanners, dyers, &c. In fact, patients are received indiscrimi- 
nately by all classes of the community. Of the total number, 515 
were employed in one way or another; and 285, either from inability 
or caprice, did not engage in any kind of work. The chief sources of 
occupation were agricultural labour and household work. The former 
provided employment for 130 men and 36 women, and the latter for 
58 men and 176 women. Of the remaining 37 men and 78 women, 
the males were chiefly occupied as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
smiths, &c., and the females in sewing, knitting, and lace-making. A 
lunatic asylum in its ordinary signification is an extensive building in 
which the insane are collected, very frequently in large numbers. 
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Some have been sent for curative treatment, others from being 
dangerous, others from inability to extend to them proper care at 
home, and others again because they were found to be a nuisance 

an inconvenience, An asylum, then, may be said to meet a public 
want, which presents itself in a variety of aspects, and under phases 
which modern habits of life are every day rendering more and more 
complicated. But is there no risk, it may be asked, of the welfare and 
happiness of the patient being sometimes sacrificed to the convenience 
or comfort of his family ? or is it necessary or natural that the insane 
should, as a general rule, be all gathered together in large barrack-like — 
buildings, and be subjected to the same wearisome routine and irksome 

discipline? No doubt the existing system has its advantages. It 
affords convenient means of withdrawing from the family circle those 
who are unfit for ordinary social life, and of placing them without much 
trouble or delay in circumstances in which their power to do harm will 
as much as possible be neutralized, and in which their eccentricities 
will not attract public attention. And there can be no doubt that 
the seclusion and isolation which asylums afford the means of en- 
forcing, must in many cases greatly conduce to recovery, and therefore, 
both for the cure and for the care of the insane, they are calculated to 
confer inestimable advantages both on the patients and on society. 
But must asylum treatment, or rather what it often degenerates into— 
asylum confinement—be continued as long as the patient remains 
afflicted with insanity P What is expected from such prolonged seclu- 
sionP Is comfort increased, mortality lessened, or expenditure 
diminished? These are all vital questions in the disposal of the 
insane, and the experience derived from Gheel enables us in some 
degree to give them an answer. But Gheel, be it remembered, is not 
a model institution. Even its warmest advocates do not claim for it 
this position. But even with all its existing imperfections, it teaches 
us the important lesson that a large proportion of the Insane can be 
properly cared for without falling back on the restraint and seclusion 
ofan asylum. I am far from maintaining that all the patients who 
are sent to Gheel are proper subjects for such an establishment. Some 
are of dirty habits ; others are dangerous, noisy, suicidal, or disposed to: 
wander. Such patients are not only unsuitable inmates for private 
dwellings, but also improper subjects for an institution in which efficient 
restraint can be exercised only by mechanical contrivances. But the 
evils to which I here advert have long been recognised, and by no one 
are they more thoroughly admitted than by Dr. Bulckens, the present 
enlightened medical director of the colony. Many years ago, the 
necessity of providing an ordinary asylum in connexion with the colony 
of Gheel was urged upon the Belgian Government by the celebrated 
Esquirol. Representations to the same effect have been constantly 
made by the Belgian Lunacy Commissioners since their appointment; 

and at length, principally through the infiuence of the late Professor 
Guislain, of Ghent, the necessary funds were voted by the Chambers. 
The building is now ready for the reception of patients, and will be 
occupied early in spring. Unfortunately, however, it is on too small a 
scale to receive the whole of the patients who are not suitable for pri- 
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vate care; and, indeed, its object is more that of an hospital for the 
treatment and observation of recent cases than a place of refuge for 
dirty and troublesome patients. The accommodation is calculated for 
fifty inmates only (twenty-five of each sex), of whom thirty-four will 
occupy associated dormitories, and sixteen be placed in single rooms. 
it is probable, however, that through the pressure for accommodation, 
the numbers in the associated dormitories will be considerably ex- 
ceeded. ‘The plan was furnished by Professor Guislain, whose views 
it embodies as previously carried into execution in the asylum of 
Ghent. Its characteristic features lie in the arrangement of the 
single rooms, and in the laying out of the airing courts. The 
single rooms are placed between two corridors, having the door 
opening into the one, and an unglazed window, provided with an 
ornamental iron frame, looking into the other. Facing this unglazed 
window, in the outer wall of the corridor is a glazed window, which 
overlooks the airing court. The advantages ascribed to this arrange- 
ment are the introduction of warmth through the unglazed window 
from the heated corridor, the free supply of light and fresh air, and the 
facility it affords of efficient surveillance. The chief peculiarity of the 
airing courts consists in small yards being attached to each of the © 
‘strong’ rooms, with the view of affording to its occupant the means 
of exercise without fear of being excited by other patients. 

“The nature of the accommodation of the private dwellings varies 
in different parts of the commune according to the occupation and 
circumstances of the owners. In the village, the larger hamlets, and 
better class of farms, the houses are generally substantial erections of 
brick, with floors of deal or tiles; but in the remoter and poorer dis- 
tricts the walls are frequently of mud supported on wattle, and the 
floors of bare earth—damp, rough, and uneven, like those of Highland 
cottages. ‘Lhe comforts enjoyed by the patients vary in a like degree. 
in the landward parts of the commune the farm or croft contains on an 
average perhaps about ten acres. On inquiry, I have found its extent 
as great as thirty and as small as an acre anda half. The smaller 
possessions are chiefly where the land is poorest, and here also is gene- 
rally found the greatest amount of poverty. The rent paid for about 
ten acres of fairish land, with a tolerable house, was stated tome to be 
240f., or rather less than 1ol. 

“A Gheel crofter’s house of the better sort is much larger than the 
dwelling of a small farmer in Scotland. The day-room or living-room, 
which is first entered, is generally of large size, with a huge projecting 
chimney, under which there is commonly sitting-room for several 
persons. Over the fire, which is always on the hearth, and of turf or 
peat, is usually suspended a large pot or cauldron, in which the food 
for the cattle is prepared. Plates and dishes of delf ware, with a 
goodly array of beer-stoups and glasses, are generally in sufficient 
abundance to fill a number of shelves fixed on the walls; and in almost 
every house there is an ancestral-looking eight-day clock. On one side 
of this room, and generally opposite the fireplace, is the byre, usually 
tenanted by from four to six cows ; and on the other are the bed-rooms, 
and a sort of work-room containing baking-troughs, churns, &c. But 
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bed-rooms occupied by patients or members of the family frequently 
occur in queer, out-of-the-way corners, occasionally reached by trap- 
_ stairs or ladders, resembling those attached to masons’ scaffolds. The 
patients’ bed-rooms are generally of small size, but they are all single. 
The furniture is scanty, but the bedding and general aspect of the 
rooms convey as favourable an impression as is derived from an inspec- 
tion of those occupied by the family. On the whole, there is an 
appearance of rough comfort and plenty, and the looks of both the 
patients and their guardians give indication that the means of sub- 
sistence are adequate. Milk, butter, and cheese constitute the chief 
animal portion of their diet; and bread, potatoes, and vegetables of 
various kinds, its chief bulk. But in a number of houses I noticed 
bacon suspended from the roof, and other indications of fulness. The 
chief evil under which the Gheel houses suffer, especially those of the 
landward district, and more particularly of its poorer portions, appeared 
to me to consist in the insufficient means of warmth. In most of the 
houses there is a cooking-stove, which stands either in the living-room 
or in the adjoining work-room, and which diffuses a comfortable degree 
of heat ; but the sleeping-rooms are frequently remote from its influence, 
and, being without fireplaces of their own, must in winter be extremely 
cold. Moreover, in the mud and wattle houses the walls are so thin, 
and frequently also in such a dilapidated condition, that the tempera- 
ture there must fall extremely low. I am not surprised, therefore, to 
find that of the 257 deaths which took place in the four years 1856-59, 
160 occurred in the six winter months, against 97 in those of the 
summer half-year. 

“A visitor who should inspect merely the houses of the village, or of 
the larger hamlets, would be apt to form too high an opinion of the 
Gheel system of treatment; but, on the other hand, one who visited 
merely the remoter hamlets and the scattered cottages of the Win- 
kelomsheide would infallibly fall into the opposite error. Herein, 
accordingly, may consist the explanation of the very different accounts 
which have been published of Gheel. But, in forming his opinion, the 
visitor must bear in mind that the patients are classified according to 
the very same principles which regulate classification in ordinary 
asylums. They are placed in groups or zones, which form the sub- 
stitutes for asylum wards. Thus, in the village and larger hamlets 
are placed the quiet, better-behaved,-and more industrious of the 
patients ; while the more noisy, dirty, and least manageable are placed 
in the remoter hamlets, and in the separate houses of the Winkeloms- 
heide. Several reasons combine to suggest this mode of classification. 
In the first place, in the village and the more populous landward 
districts, the public peace would be disturbed by noisy or troublesome 
patients, and decency outraged by the obscene; and, in the second 
place, the inhabitants of the village, and the more wealthy of the 
peasantry, are above the pecuniary necessity of receiving such patients. 
They accordingly refuse them as inmates, and indeed decline to retain 
any patients whose habits have become filthy ; and thus, as a matter 
of necessity, all the worst patients, whether included in this category 
from being noisy, destructive, dangerous, filthy, or obscene, gravitate 
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into the remotest districts and poorest houses. Such cases constitute 
the opprobrium of Gheel. But an erroneous idea would be formed of 
the system if it were imagined that the patients continued permanently 
in the houses in which they are first placed. On the contrary, their 
guardians are changed whenever this step seems advisable, either from 
the progress of the malady, from incompatibility of temper, or from 
any of the other numerous causes which, in the nature of the circum- 
stances, must be constantly occurring. During the year 1859, ac- 
cordingly, there were 132 changes of domicile. 

“Of the 800 patients, 68 are subjected to some degree of mechanical 
restraint; but in 51 of these cases this is restricted to anklets connected 
by chains about a foot in length, which are worn to prevent escape. 
About fifteen patients wear leather girdles, to which their arms are 
attached by short chains in such a manner as to prevent the dangerous 
employment of their hands, without depriving them entirely of their 
use, and two require the strait-waistcoat. But the concentration of 
bad cases, consequent on the system of classification adopted, is apt to 
produce an unfavourable impression on the visitor, who, on finding in 
certain localities every third or fourth patient hobbled, or every sixth 
or eighth with his hands fastened in the manner described, might, on 
limited inquiry, be led to condemn the whole system ; and I cannot 
deny that the condition of several of these patients was very miserable. 
Personal cleanliness, and cleanliness of clothing and bedding, are occa- 
sionally greatly neglected, but Iam not prepared to say in a greater 
degree than is the case with the peasantry with whom they are placed, 
‘and who, from the causes to which I have adverted, are occasionally 
in a state of great poverty and misery. Indeed, it is their poverty 
alone that induces them to receive such inmates, and the pittance which 
is paid for their maintenance—from 64d. to 74d. a-day—must under 
such circumstances prove totally insutficient to afford the means of 
providing for their proper care. Every patient requiring mechanical 
restraint should be considered an improper case for Gheel. Repressive 
means of this kind are not only to be deprecated on their own account, 
but also for the tendency to believe in their necessity which they keep 
alive. But I am satisfied that much of the restraint now in use at 
Gheel might, with a little additional care and trouble, be dispensed 
with. ‘The chains to the legs, and the girdles round the body are worn 
night and day; and the clothes of the patients are so fashioned as to 
permit of their undressing without the removal of the instruments of 
restraint. This permanent application of the means of coercion is 
quite uncalled for, and I firmly believe that a regulation calling for the 
removal of the chains and belts every night would soon lead to the 
discovery that in many cases they could be entirely dispensed 
with. Whenever it was found necessary to continue restraint, the 
patients should be removed from Gheel or placed in the asylum. Un- 
fortunately, however, as I have already said, the new asylum is of much 
too limited extent to receive all the patients, who, from one cause or 
another, should not be left in private dwellings ; and hence the evils 
to which I have been directing attention are not likely to be soon 
eradicated. At this season of the year (September) the condition of 
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the patients is frequently aggravated by ague. In almost every house 
in the poorer districts which I entered, I found several of the inmates, 
both sane and insane, suffering from intermittent fever; and this, no 
doubt, often helped to give a darker hue to the picture. . 

“‘ But, fortunately, there is a brighter side to turn to. Of the whole 
800 patients, I should say that perhaps 700 are comfortably and hap- 
pily placed; and we have herein evidence, which cannot be called in 
question, that a large proportion of the insane may very properly be 
accommodated in private dwellings, and be allowed to enjoy the plea- 
sures derivable from ordinary social life. 

“The patients at Gheel are not by any means all fatuous or im- 
becile. Of every 100 admitted, 13 are affected by melancholia, 42 with 
mania, 4 with monomania, 34 with dementia, and 7 with epilepsy. I 
state this fact as there seems to be a general impression that the 
cottage system is applicable only to the fatuous or demented. This, 
however, is very far from being the case, and at Gheel may be seen 
many patients affected with mania or melancholia who, I conceive, are 
there under more favourable circumstances than they would be in 
closed asylums: at thesame time, I admit, I saw some cases, especially 
of patients suffering under the monomania of persecution, which I did 
not consider properly placed at Gheel. In a very large proportion of 
the admissions, the affection was already chronic and the prognosis un- 
favourable, only 17°6 per cent. being considered as affording much hope 
of recovery. Indeed, the greater portion of the patients have been 
brought from other asylums already in a state'deemed incurable ; the pro- 
portionally small number of curable cases being chiefly paupers of Brus- 
sels, which city sends, with few exceptions, the whole of its insane poor 
to Gheel. Accordingly, of the total number of patients, 216 were from 
this town. The position of Gheel as a place of curative treatment 
cannot therefore be inferred from the number of recoveries. Still it 
appears from the registers that 19 per cent. of the admissions during 
the four years 1856-59 were completely restored to sanity, and the 
advocates of the system argue that this proportion, considering the 
class of patients admitted, is extremely satisfactory. The deaths in 
1858 amounted to 9 per cent. on the average numbers resident, and 
the average age at death during the four years just named appears to 
have been nearly fifty-three years. Of deaths from suicide there were 
only two in four years, and only one case of pregnancy. No death is 
recorded in this time from violence by a patient. To afford a standard 
of comparison, I may state that in the public asylums of Scotland, in 
the year 1860, the proportion of recoveries on the admissions was 37°7 
per cent. for males, and 40°1 per cent. for females; the percentage of 
deaths on the average numbers resident, 10°2 for males, and 7°5 for 
females; and the average age at death, 44°5 years for males, and 9°42 
years for females. The deaths from violence and suicide were more nume- 
rous than atGheel,and immunity from pregnancy was certainly not less. 

“In the medical administration of Gheel there is room for improve- 
ment. The duties of the director, M. Bulckens, are too multiform, 
and his time is too much occupied with correspondence and the keeping 
of registers to permit of sufficient personal inspection of the patients. 
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In stating this, I do not overlook the fact that each of the four sections 
into which the commune is divided has already its special medical in- 
spector ; but the proper working of the system must so much depend 
on the thorough acquaintance of its head with everything that is going 
on, that nothing should be allowed to imterfere with frequent visitations 
by himself. Where the distances are so great, the assistance of a horse 
seems indispensable for the efficient discharge of this duty; and, un- 
fortunately, the emoluments of M. Bulckens’ office are too limited to 
afford him help of this kind. The talents and zeal of this gentleman 
are deserving of a much higher reward than is at present accorded 
them.” 


ft may be interesting, and will carry up the literature of the 
subject to the present day, to append to the valuable observations of our 
countryman, Dr. Coxe, the impressions of Dr. Theobald Giintz, re- 
ceived during a visit of several days to Gheel in the year 1853, but 
which have just appeared in the last number of the Allgemeine Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychiatrie und Psychish-gerichtliche Medicin. Dr. Giint2’s 
experience was obtained during the most palmy and unclouded days of 
our friend Dr. Parigot, whose enthusiasm was such as to carry away 
eaptive the inquirer, or, at all events, to reconcile him to some of 
the aspects of insane colonies. Dr. G. is first struck by the ap- 
pearance of a man at an inn about a league from Gheel, decorated with 
feathers, cockade, ribbons, and paper orders, who was evidently insane. 
He was kept at a distance by the whip of the coachman, but soon 
became, by his loquacity and forwardness, the butt of the passengers. 
This painful impression was followed by another; for he encountered 
a patient whose hands were fastened by a chain to the wrist, and 
whose feet were secured by iron chains and fetters. “ Had I not known 
where I was, I should have supposed myself in a convict colony.” In 
visiting the cottages, Dr. G. was rejoiced to see the comfortable 
and happy appearance of many of the patients: on the other hand, 
however, he saw in many houses an iron ring fastened in the wall near 
the fireplace, here and there also a scourge, and even a chain and wrist- 
band hanging on the wall, the purpose of which might be guessed, but 
which was rendered clear by seeing an unfortunate creature confined by 
the hip, so that he could scarce move a step on either side. He like- 
wise visited a dirty patient, and found him in a corner of the house, 
near two goats, lying upon straw, entirely naked, with no covering, 
bed, or bedding. Dr. G. on witnessing this scene openly and at 
once protested against such maltreatment. Dr. G. remarks that 
the physician’s power is limited, that of the attendants great. The 
distribution of the patients is regulated by a committee; and as the 
whole village is divided into two parties, the liberal and the strictly 
eatholic, the selection of the custodian does not depend so much upon 
their worthiness as upon their religious belief. A medical inspection 
takes place four times a year, and it depends upon the will of the at- 
tendaut whether the physician is called in to see a critical case or not. 
It must be admitted that these guardians, by living constantly with 
the insane from their youth, have acquired a valuable knowledge and 
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training : at all events, they confer great benefits upon their charges. 
After commenting upon the insufficient control, which was met by 
Dr. Parigot’s observation that 10,000 sane superintended 1000 insane— 
upon the number of suicides and other accidents—upon the patients 
and their guardians speaking different languages,—Dr. Giintz 
left Gheel with the conviction that, while it possessed many ad- 
vantages, it could not be regarded as a model. Dr. G. continues, 
that many improvements have been effected since his visit, but 
that these are due, not to internal developement, but to incentives 
from without. The percentage of cures has increased of late years—in 
fact, ever since the Gheel system, strictly so called, has been relaxed. 
While he admits that many small alleviations and recreations are more 
easily procurable in a family than in a large institution, he argues in 
favour of a judicious measure of restraint as a means of cure. He 
further objects to the crowding together of the patients in Gheel, and 
to the non-separation of the sexes ; and then concludes that even now 
it is entirely unfitted to be a model for insane colonies, or as a substitute 
for institutions for the insane. He conceives that harmless incurables, 
and curables in a state of convalescence, are the classes of patients 
who might be placed in a colony, but that all others should be com- 
mitted to an asylum; and approves of Dr. Roller’s plan of a central 
asylum with radiating villages, to which patients should be removed 
according to their state of convalescence. He proposes that in these 
villages the sexes should be separated and the numbers limited.—Him 
Beitrag zur Frage tber Irren {Colomen, von Dr. Theobald Giintz, 
P2339- 

“ An attempt to reconcile the various accounts of this colony would 
be vain and profitless. They are not, in reality, conflicting: they are ~ 
descriptions of the same institution at different periods; at different 
stages of development; by the inhabitants of different countries, 
accustomed to different modes of lodging and managing the insane 
poor. Insensibly, and with rigid adherence to truth, these narrations 
must be influenced by the education, the principles, the experience, 
even the feelings of their authors. It is quite obvious from all these 
sources, that a gradual approximation of opinions is going on; that 
the champions of sanguine and extreme and uncompromising views 
are disappearing from the field ; that the inquirers bring away from 
Gheel convictions of the excellence and applicability of “parts of the 
system pursued, and carry into the colony the knowledge of revolutions 
and improvements unheard of during its medieval existence, and tried 
and sanctioned beyond its pale: and the expectation is suggested that 
in this its age of renaissance, there may grow up under our own obser- 
vation, and partly through our own influence, that model so long 
craved as the successor to the ever -recurring plagiarism in stone and 
lime, the vast ~ blockhouse; and which would unite in itself an 
asylum for chronic, an hospital for acute cases, and cottages for the 
tranquil and industrious.” 
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Art. I—DREAM-THOUGHT AND DREAM-LIFE, 


‘* We are somewhat more than ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber of the 
body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the litigation of our sense but 
the liberty of reason, and our waking conceptions do not match the fancies of our 
sleep.”—Sir THomas Browne. feligio Medici, Part II. p. 206. 


DREAMS are continuous thought. They form a state connecting 
two periods of more perfect attention, vigilance, and responsibility, 
during which there occurs a repetition, a recombination of former 
impressions, and occasionally such a condition of consciousness as 
appears a discovery and a development. In this state all the 
ordinary or normal processes and laws of thought may be detected ; 
modified by the suspension or enfeeblement of the operation of the 
external senses, and of that attention which the impressions upon 
these senses rouse and sustain in activity; and indirectly, by the 
physical condition which induces and accompanies sleep so long 
as that continues. 

There are, then, two aspects of dreaming; the features in which 
it agrees with, and the features in which it differs from, the ordi- 
nary operations of mind. In investigating the former, in place 
of inquiring whether dreaming be a function or the interruption 
of a function, whether an active operation or a momentary pas- 
sivity, it is important to consider how far analysis has established 
identity or similarity of action, and how far inquiry has been 
gravely and scientifically applied to the subject at all, either by 
personal self-examination, or by observation of the phenomena in 
- others. 
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The gloom of the age when dreams were held to be portents, 
omens, predictions ; when incubiand succubi had not only per- 
sonality but sex, were not merely sprites, but seducers, still sur- 
rounds and overshadows us; or,in the reaction from such credu- 
lity, dreams are stigmatized as vain, idle, and as undeserving of 
attention. Itis inculcated as a moral duty, as a protest against 
superstition, to disregard dreams; and the injunction is so faith- 
fully obeyed that the mentalization of one-third of our life is, 1n 
the orthodox fear lest it should be accepted as a revelation, shut 
out from its legitimate place in the history of our consciousness. 
Yet grave, and good, and great men have, unguided by a theory, 
estimated the matter differently. Bossuet enters upon the sub- 
ject in his Knowledge of God and Ourselves, and draws the con- 
clusion that during sleep the brain is abandoned to itself, that 
there is no attention, inasmuch as the waking state consists 
precisely in the attention which renders the spirit master of itself. 
President Edwards has remarked that we may profitably notice 
our dreams in order to ascertain from them our predominant in- 
clinations. Dugald Stewart has recorded, that an essay which he 
wrote in youth upon Dreams led him to those more extended 
researches which ended in the formation of a complete system of 
mental philosophy. Miiller, Goethe, and our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Sir William Hamilton, “three: mighties,” subjected their 
sleeping thoughts to an experimental inquiry. It is the practice 
to regard dreaming as something apart from our inner life, as 
exuviee to be cast off; a moral fecula which is to be expurgated. 
This superficial and supercilious course has led at once to igno- 
rance of the nature of the process, misconception of its relations 
with more familiar mental states, and to scepticism or error as to 
the character of thoughts and feelings and supposed premonitions, 
which startle by their occurrence at times and under circumstances 
when their origin, connexion, or meaning cannot be detected. An 
illustration of this is afforded by the convictions of men of reflec- 
tion and genius, that thoughts or pictures which recur by no act 
or will or known law of association are impressions received in a 
former state of existence ; whereas these penumbra, these moments 
of sudden and brief revelations from unfathomed depths of 
memory, when impressions, or a series of them, originally received 
with faint attention, flash up in brilliant and sharp outline and 
distinctness, are nothing more than the recollections of dreams 
unnoticed at the time, or occurring in early childhood. 

But when the impressions received in sleep are connected with 
their antecedents and subsequents, a ready solution may be found 
for their most grotesque aspects; they are denuded of marvellous- 
ness, and decomposable into their constituent elements. Disorder 
is conspicuous because arrangement has not been attempted. A 
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-theosoph set an example in this.. Bossuet saw that in dreaming 
of centaurs and chimeras it was absolutely necessary that the 
ideas of which these composite phantasms were formed, must have 
been recollected, compared, and then associated. It is worthy of 
note that when these creations of fancy were produced objectively 
as a revelation, a dream became a part of the superstitious, if not 
of the religious belief of antiquity. 

That the materials of which the fabric of dreams is composed 
are generally recent and ordinary impressions fantastically ar- 
ranged, is shown in a narrative by Dr. M‘Nish :— 


“I dreamed,” he writes, “that I walked upon the Great Canal in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow. On the opposite side stood the 
splendid portico of the Royal Exchange, actually some miles distant. 
A gentleman, whom I knew, was standing upon one of the steps, and 
we spoke to each other. I lifted:alarge stone and poised it in my hand, 
when he said he was sure I could not throw it to a certain spot 
which he pointed out. I made the attempt, and fell.short of the 
mark. At this moment a well-known friend came up, whom I knew 
to excel at putting the stone; but strange to say he had lost both his 
legs, and walked upon wooden substitutes. This struck meas exceed-, 
ingly curious; for my impression was that he had only lost one leg 
and had but a single wooden one. At my desire he took up the stone, 
and without difficulty threw it beyond the point indicated by the 
gentleman upon the opposite side of the canal.” 


The elements of this patchwork are to be found in a walk upon 
the previous day along the canal with a friend; a remark, on 
passing the Exchange, as to the improved effect which might 
have been secured by the selection of an elevated site ; the pass- 
ing an excavation where a workman had a few days before been 
so crushed that both his legs had required amputation ; the re- 
collection of a joke as to removing the leg of the friend who was 
the stone-throwing athlete. 

The exercise of all the faculties, and in full energy, or endowed 
with new and greater and creative powers in the act of dreaming, 
might be established by citing great efforts of minds possessing 
and recognised by the age in which they lived as possessing, 
genius or understanding. Franklin avows that he was many 
times [instructed and guided during and by dreams as to the 
conduct of the grave affairs which occupied his waking attention. 
Condillac while engaged in study continued his labours during 
sleep, and found, on awakening, that he had completed the process 
of reasoning in dream. Mathematicians, such as Cardan and 
Condorcet, have been able to resolve problems during sleep which 
had defied their investigations while the intellect was in the exer- 
cise of its waking powers, a result demonstrating the absurdity of 
the supposition that abstract ideas find no admission into dream. 

O 2 
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Voltaire wrote a duplicate of the first canto of the Henriade, the 
Divina Commedia is said to have been inspired, and Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan was unquestionably composed during dream; and 
Tartini’s Sonate du Diable is a plagiarism from a violin played 
by a Dream-Devil. These achievements embrace the‘application 
of the mind to some of the most difficult and elevated processes 
in which it can engage; but they are regarded as marvellous, 
less on account of their intrinsic character than of the rarity of 
such observations, and of the eminence of their authors. One 
elegant and penetrating thinker has attributed the fatigue and 
lassitude often experienced on awakening, to mental labour or 
suffering during sleep.* ‘‘It is possible,” theorizes Dr. Beattie, 
“that this temporary suspension of our faculties may make 
the soul act more vigorously at other times.” But results 
similar in kind have occurred accidentally; and in some cases 
have been obtained by an act of volition in minds of ordinary 
calibre and capacity ; and might, perhaps, be recorded of all, were 
due attention directed to self-examination. A more simple mode 
of demonstration is to subject a common dream to analysis. 
The sleep reverie of one who, in a sense, passed her life in a 
dream, was persecuted for a dream, and died a martyr for and in 
a dream, may be selected. 


“ T had a dream,” says Madame de Ja Mothe Guyon, “ which left a 
sweet impression on my mind. I seemed to see the wide ocean spread 
out before me. Many were its shoals and breakers, and its stormy 
waters roared. In the midst there arose an island, lofty and difficult 
of access where it touched the water, but in the interior where it rose 
again into a lofty summit, it was full of beauty. To this I was in 
some way mysteriously conveyed. They said it was called Lebanon ; 
forests of cedars and all beautiful trees grew there. Jn the wood there 
were lodges, where those might enter who chose; and couches of re- 
pose were spread for them. Herein this place of Divine beauty ali 
things were changed from what we see them in the natural world. 
All was full of purity, innocence, truth. The birds sang and sported 
among the branches, without fear that insidious foes would watch and 
destroy them. ‘The ‘lamb and the wolf were there together in peace ; 
so that I was reminded of that beautiful prophecy “of Isaiah, ‘The 
wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and they shall not hurt nor destroy in allmy holy mountain.’ 
As I thus contemplated, who should appear but that beloved one, the 
spouse of holy souls, the Saviour of men? He condescended to come 
near me, to take my hand and to speak to me. When we had looked 
round upon this Divine work, this new Paradise, He directed my at- 
tention to the wide waters which surrounded us,to its rocks and foam- 


* Dr, Addington Symonds. Sleep and Dr eams, 1851, p. 21. 
+ Elements of Moral Science, vol. i. p. 9o. 
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ing breakers, and pointed out to me here and there one who was 
struggling onward, with more or less courage and hope, to this island 
end mountain of God. Some appeared to be entirely overwhelmed by 
the waves, but not yet wholly gone, and the Saviour directed that such 
in particular should receive from me whatever sympathy and aid I 
could give them. The sweet impression which this dream left upon 
my spirit continued many days.’’* 


The congruity and continuity of this dream, and its resem- 
blance to those moral apologues with which every nursery is 
familiar, at once arrest attention. It occurred before the seer 
attained that climax of quietism which resisted and successfully 
excluded the suggestions of the external senses and intellectual 
powers, and kept consciousness concentrated in the inner life and 
on the being of God. In the first place, this creation is not 
merely in harmony with the pietist’s character and habitual 
thoughts, but it is a sequence of these—it imparts present grati- 
fication, it consoled her spirit for many days. She saw beautiful 
trees, she heard the song of birds. ‘The spectacle of ‘forests of 
cedars’ illustrates a total impression of which we are conscious, 
made up of an infinitude cf small impressions of which we are 
not conscious. She had before her ideas of geographical re- 
lation in the ocean and the island, of motion in the foaming 
wayes, of size and colour. She experienced emotions of beauty, 
and purity, and innocence, and sympathy, and wonder. She 
compared the wolf and the lamb—the struggles of the different 
swimmers in their agony. She drew inferences as to the absence 
of fear in the birds, as to the abrogation of the natural instincts 
of the wolf and the lamb, She manifests the intense and never- 
dying faith of her nature, and the realization of the very object 
of her daily devotion and abstraction, of seeing and being with 
God. 

From another and still higher source it may be learned that 
wit and mirth may cheer the same condition, and account for the 
laughter which is sometimes so hearty as to rouse the sleeper. 
Sir I. Browne records :—‘‘I am no way facetious, nor disposed 
for the mirth and gallantry of company; yet in one dream | can 
compose a comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. ‘er 

But if the continuity advocated be demonstrable, and if a dream 
be merely a recollection, or a feeling under new and unusual cir- 
cumstances—modified, weakened, distorted, in proportion to the 
force or nature of these circumstances—and distinct or faint as 
the mind passes through the stages of drowsiness, sleep, stupor, 








* Upham’s Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Mad. de la Mothe 
Guyon, p. 205. 1858. 
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re-awakening—there must arise peculiarities which, although 
they do not separate, may distinguish perceptions in the sleeping 
from those in the waking mind. It has been conceived that 
sleep generally takes place without dreams, and that the more 
normal and profound and restorative it is, the more complete 
and perfect is the temporary annihilation of consciousness. It 
is true that in the majority of persons no trace is left, perhaps 
because no trace is sought for, of the visions of the night. The 
hours of slumber appear a blank. But it is equally true that in 
those who have turned their attention to their dreams, who have 
desired, in anticipation, to penetrate into their sleeping cogita- 
tions, and have afterwards taxed their recollection, not merely 
fragments, but connected series are recoverable. It would appear 
that attention may be trained during waking to exercise its func- 
tions during sleep. Further, dreams are vivid, and impart per- 
manent impressions in proportion to the acuteness and activity 
of the specific faculties, upon the operation of which they 
depend, or of the general mental excitement at the time. Mental 
tonicity, strain, and activity may postpone sleep, but are carried 
into it when it occurs. Great and intense thinkers are great and 
vivid dreamers. It has been speculatively advanced that were 
men to do in sleep what they dream, they would require to put 
on a strait-jacket in place of a night-cap before going to bed. 
This was written of fervid men and of frightful visitations. But 
the truth is, that the greater number are like the everyday 
thoughts of commonplace men, tame, insipid, fruitless. 

Dreams are fugacious because they are feeble impressions. It 
is the law of consciousness to forget, the exception to remember 
both during sleep and complete watchfulness. Let any one 
attempt to recal the thoughts or emotions of a single day or 
hour in the order of succession, or by any process whatever, and 
it will soon be found that the vast majority of the impressions, 
vivid and interesting though they may have been, are swept away 
without a trace; that there occur vast gaps, during which the 
mind does not seem to have lived; and that the remainder are 
presented in unintelligible and inextricable confusion. There 
are states and periods in ordinary life when there are no sub- 
jective impressions, no changes in consciousness to mark the 
progress of time, or to be treasured up by memory; and there 
may be such during sleep. The laws of latent consciousness 
obtain, without doubt, in sleep, and may satisfactorily explain 
the waking forgetfulness.. The more profound the sleep—in 
other words, the less the activity of the mind—the more entire 
will be the modification of consciousness, the fewer memorials 
can remain of the condition. 

It has been noted, even by Sir W. Hamilton, that on being 
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suddenly roused from sleep there is invariably experienced a 
feeling of surprise, and that under such circumstances a dream, 
the dream before the mind, can invariably be recalled. But the 
inevitable inferenceyhas not been drawn that.this fact involves the 
necessity of there being a dream invariably before the mind. 
Surprise cannot create the dream, because surprise is the feeling 
of the awakened or awakening attention; but the forcible and 
alarming interruption to the continuity of the mental operations 
facilitates or insures the distinct recollection, exactly upon the 
same principle that waking thoughts are rendered indelible by 
their association with powerful and, above all, with painful im- 
pressions: 

The rapidity with which dreams are supposed to rush through 
the mind, has been commented upon by one psychologist in 
order to establish the identity of this condition with mental 
alienation ; by another apparently to draw a distinction between 
the rate of thinking in sleep and in vigilation, and by a third to 
show that there is no appreciation of time in sleep. But is the 
prodigiously long and varied procession of images presented in 
dreams so incomparably swift in their transit? It is impossible 
to watch or follow the speed of thought—and all estimates must 
be received rather as guesses than ‘approximations—but many 
records prove that in moments of great excitement. and horror, 
under the apprehension and feeling of immediate dissolution, 
there arises, instantaneously, a retrospective panoramic thought, 
during which the events of a lifetime may be compressed, but 
delineated with appalling fidelity and precision in a single 
moment. The disregard of the measure of time, of the epochs 
of history, even in our own clearest daylight thoughts, 1s often 
most reckless and capricious. We career over the events of a 
long and a busy life; we leap over our prescribed seven ages ; 
we transpose erg and unite distant periods, in a single thought. 
No speech, no copyist, no act can keep pace with the course 
of the most laggard imagination, even when in lengthened 
dulness long drawn out. The succession of these mental states 
may indeed suggest the idea of time and of its divisions, and 
may be the measure of passing time; but not one in a thousand 
individuals applies, or can apply, such a standard, and it may be 
safely affirmed that not one applies it in retrospect. All use the 
objective method—the time-honoured eight-day clock. ‘There is 
a dream described by a physician in which he conceived that he 
had been transformed into a monolith, which stood. stately and 
solitarily in the Sahara, and so stood for ages, till generation 
after generation wasted and melted away around, Although 
unconscious of having organs of sense, this. mass of. granite saw 
the mountains growing bald with age, the forests drooping to 
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decay, and the moss and ivy creeping around its crumbling. 
base. These progressive stages of decay involve the notion of 
time, and of time marked by natural boundaries and signs. 

An experience of Lavalette while in prison is supposed, er- 
roneously, to exemplify the velocity of thought during sleep :-— 


“One night while I was asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice 
struck twelve and awoke me. I heard the gate open to relieve the 
sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep I dreamt I 
was standing in the Rue St. Honoré. A melancholy darkness spread 
around me; all was still: nevertheless, a slow and uncertain sound 
soon arose. All of a sudden, I perceived at the bottom of the street, 
and advancing towards me, a troop of cavalry, the men and horses, 
however, all flayed. The men held torches in their hands, the red flames 
of which illuminated faces without skin and bloody muscles. Their 
hollow eyes rolled fearfully in their sockets, their mouths opened from 
ear to ear, and helmets of hanging flesh covered their hideous heads. 
The horses dragged along their own skins in the kennels, which over- 
flowed with blood on all sides. Pale and dishevelled women appeared 
and disappeared at the windows in dismal silence ; low inarticulate 
groans filled the air, and I remained in the street alone petrified with 
horror, and deprived of strength sufficient to seek my safety in flight. 
This horrible troop continued passing along rapidly in a gallop and 
easting frightful looks upon me. Their march continued, I thought, 
for five hours, and they were followed by an immense number of 
artillery waggons full of bleeding corpses, whose limbs still quivered ; 
a disgusting smell of blood and bitumen almost choked me. Atlength 
the iron gates of the prison shutting with great force awoke me again. 
I made my repeater strike: it was no more than midnight; so that 
the horrible phantasmagoria had lasted no more than two or three 
minutes—that is to say, the time necessary for relieving the sentry 
and shutting the gate. The cold was severe and the watchword short. 
The next day the turnkey confirmed my calculations. I nevertheless 
do not remember one single event in my life, the duration of which I 
have been able more exactly to calculate, of which the details are deeper 
engraven on my memory, and of which I preserve a more perfect con- 
sciousness.”’ * 

There is no proof of great rapidity here; but there is proof of 
the conception of time, although a miscalculation of time—M. 
Lavalette did not know that in place of a succession of objects, 
he saw his march of Death as one picture, and as he might have 
seen the massacre of the Abbaye, or any sanguinary scene during 
the many reigns of terror which have decimated Paris, at a single 
glance. Nor did he know that under the pressure of fear or pain 
time is measured by agony, and appears ages. 

If we gaze upon a populous country from a height, and 





* Biographical Sketch of Lavalette, which originally appeared in the Revue de 
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attempt to number or realize the impressions received, the new 
combinations formed, the sentiments suggested, we shall feel 
éwildered and defeated by their multiplicity. It has been 
_ ascertained that it is possible to pronounce about 2000 letters in 
aminute. An actor can commit 800 lines permanently to memory 
in a few hours; and an accountant sums long columns ata glance, 
which must, onever: include every figure, its value and bation: 
These processes all necessitate countless mental acts in a brief 
space of time. 

There is abundant evidence that Memory is not only faithful 
but tenacious and far-reaching ; embracing the earliest periods of 
life, and the nooks, and corners, and caverns of life during 
dream, but that, occasionally, it would appear to display tran- 
scendental powers. ‘“‘ There are men,’ says Dr. Beattie, “ who 
observe that one particular dream frequently returns upon them. 
Socrates, in the ‘ Phedo of Plato,’ tells his friend that he had 
all his life been haunted with a vision of this kind, in which 
some one seemed to say to him that he ought to study music."* 
We know a medical man whose officious fancy reproduced the 
same dream for six months. M. Maury recounts that he dreamed 
eight times in one month of the same subject. Visions, too, 
which pass away with the slumber which they have irradiated, 
return when the senses again lapse into hebetude. It appears 
that facts or trains of reasoning which have been lost sight of, or 
could not be summoned up when awake, have been regained in all 
their original force and freshness during dream. The following 
example is selected from the dry dull realities of every-day life. 
‘‘ A distinguished lawyer of the last age had been consulted re- 
specting a case of great importance and much difficulty ; and he 
had been studying it with intense anxiety and attention. After 
several days had been occupied in this manner, he was observed 
by his wife to rise from his bed in the night, and go to a writing- 
desk which stood in the bed-room. He then sat down and 
wrote a long paper, which he put carefully by in the desk, and 
returned to bed. The following morning he told his wife that 
he had had a most interesting dream; that he had dreamt of 
delivering a clear and luminous opinion respecting a case which 
had exceedingly perplexed him, and that he would give anything 
to recover the train of thought which had passed before him in 
his dream. She then directed him to the writing-desk, where he 
found the opinion clearly and fully written out ; and it was after- 
wards found to be perfectly correct."+  - 

In waking moments memory cannot be compelled to bring. 


* Dr. Beattie’s Papers on Dreams. Mirror, p. 85, vol. il. 
+ Abercrombie, Intellectual Powers. Shepherd, On Dreams. 
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before us even recent impressions. It is certain that the dreams 
which immediately precede waking, when the senses and attention 
are partially active, when the mind is sometimes awoke by its own 
acts, are most distinct and easily remembered.. The promptitude 
and fidelity of this power appears to depend, in great measure, 
upon the clearness of the image formerly before the mind, the 
amount and duration of the attention bestowed upon it; in other 
words, upon the efficient operation of consciousness, and upon 
the number and vividness of the impressions with which it is as- 
sociated. A poet has theorized that were there no night, no 
absence of the usual provocatives to attention, there would be 
no sleep. Now in the sleep of the healthy the senses are so far 
inactive, the capacity for observation of internal impressions is 
diminished, in consequence of the withdrawal of the stimulus of 
visual, auditory, and. other impressions ; and consciousness being 
simply the mind presented to the contemplation of mind, is in the 
same way and to the same extent less clear and comprehensive, and 

emory, or recalled consciousness, is correspondingly influenced. 
Except, when accidentally, sounds or other sensations reach the 
sleeper, all these phenomena are literally subjective ; and if it be 
considered how few, even of the educated, possess the power of 
taking cognizance of mental states, of what is not addressed to the 
senses, another explanation is presented of the comparative un- 
frequency of recollected dreams. But, moreover, as memory 
depends upon association, the absence of external impressions, 
pictures, tastes, during’ sleep, which are the prineipal materials by 
which solitary ideas, or trains of thought, are reproduced, must 
render it difficult, sometimes impossible, to recover the features 
of a dream, 

Such sensations besides, not merely stimulate attention. and 
suggest forgotten perceptions, but they serve to correct the in- 
formation supplied by each other, as well as the unprecise, im- 
methodical, inconsequential results of the intellectual processes. 
That to the eye and ear we are constantly indebted for defining 
our inchoate conceptions, for supplying deficiencies, and indicating 
errors in. our reasonings, the experience of all men can vouch. 
Lhe evidence of the blind. man as to colour, of the leprous man as 
to touch, the deaf man as to sound, may be consulted; and the 
result will afford insight into the state of that mind from which, 
during sleep, all these aids are in whole, or in part, withdrawn ; 
and as to the inconclusive judgments, the improbable events, the 
distorted recollections, and disturbed feelings which constitute 
thers stuff that dreams are often madeof. As if in anticipation of 

he application of this theory Sir H. Holland has commented in 
his chapter as to the relations of dreaming and insanity, upon 
the influence of the admission of external sensations in correcting 
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aberrant trains of thought.* The following case does not posi- 
tively establish the instrumentality of blindness in inducing 
fatuity, or modified consciousness; but it goes far to show that 
the restoration of reason may be promoted by the restoration of 
vision :-— 

“ A man was brought into the hospital at Montpellier suffering under 
double lenticular cataract and complete dementia. Couching was re- 
sorted to for both eyes: and on the tenth day after the operation the 
patient said, ‘I can see,’ these being the first sensible words he had 
spoken. As the sight improved the man became more manageable. 
He began to give some details as to the origin of his ailments, and six 
weeks after the date of his entrance he was discharged, fully capable 
of earning his own livelihood. Professor Bonisson added, in his re- 
marks upon the case, that sensation stimulated the mind as electricity 
stimulated the nervous system, the patient being at the time favour- 
ably situated for such impressions.’’+ 


The richness and fulness as well as the clearness of dreams is 
regulated by the number of faculties, active and acute. The 
waking up of one sense or power, while the others sleep, may add 
sounds, or sapors, or continuous events, as the case may be. 
When age or disease destroys a sense, dreams are impoverished 
to the extent of its communications. The blind do not recall 
landscapes, nor the deaf music in their dreams. Dr. Blacklock, 
the poet, who became blind when an infant, believed, however, 
that he was endowed with a sense when asleep, of which he had 
no cognizance at other times, which brought him into contact 
with external bodies by threads passing from them to his body. 
The idea of contact, while it reminds us of the convictions of 
Cheselden’s newly-couched patient, would be more correctly 
classed with modifications of the sense of touch. 

The incoherence of a madman is, perhaps, little more than the 
enunciation of thoughts as they occur, without the key or expla- 
nation of the association by which they have been suggested or 
linked together. The tie may be lost, or forgotten, or concealed. 
Dreams appear in many instances as confused and chaotic, and 
from a similar privation. But this disruption is common to the 
course of thought in every mind. If we judge from spoken or 
written thoughts we shall judge erroneously ; they have been 
carefully rethought, elaborated; they have been dislocated and 
rearranged ; they are the products of different times; the factors 
must be sought in different conditions of mind; but if we note 
the wild and disjointed and incongruous succession of ideas and 
passions and inferences which pass through the mind, and where 


* Chapters on Mental Physiology, p. 126. 
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the connexion being that of time, or place, or sound, or incon- 
gruity, may escape the thinker, we shall arrive at a close resem- 
blance to the creations of dream. 

It is a favourite dogma that will is dethroned, “ three fourths 
abolished,’* during dream ; that the ideas cannot be arranged or 
regulated, that our passions cannot be controlled, our appetites 
denied ; that we are the thistle-down upon the stormy current of 
thought. If there be not a positive fallacy in the proposition, 
it is overstated. The will of the paralytic is as strong and 
tyrannical as that of the healthy man, but he cannot move lis 
limb. ‘The will in nightmare is exercised in order to escape 
danger or death; and we feel that we are powerless and horror- 
stricken, that we cannot escape. Volition exists in both cases, 
but is nullified by the condition of the body. A distinction 
should be drawn between will and the operation of will; and 
between will as exercised over or in the mental faculties, and will 
as exercised over the muscles. In all these cases there exist two 
psychical conditions, and these may be consentaneous or antago- 
nistic. During every vivid dream, which is remembered, we are 
conscious of having desired to do, or of having been disappointed 
in attempts to do, many things; of having formed projects and 
executed or relinquished them. But there are certain facts which 
render it probable that volition may be exerted in sleep or in its 
connate states consciously, with a knowledge that it was a 
dream which was influenced, either by a determination formed 
while awake and recalled in sleep, or by an immediate and sponta- 
neous mental act. Many individuals have, or can acquire, the power 
of awakening at a certain hour or minute. This is the sleeping 
will obeying the will of the waking mind, or it is the act of con- 
centrated attention resulting in recalling a particular thought at 
a particular time. Dr. Reid is stated by Dugald Stewart to have 
succeeded in dispelling the frightful dreams by which he was 
annoyed. Whenever he dreamed that he was in danger on a 
bridge, or on the brink of a precipice, he cast himself down, and 
got rid of the scene and the terror, and apparently without 
recovering complete consciousness. Dr. Beattie adopted a similar 
expedient, and with similar success. 

Dugald Stewart's theory of the absence of volition in sleep is 
overturned by Prevost’s objection that ‘ without will there is no 
attention, without attention there is no recollection of dreams.” But 
we are apt to deify Will, and to regard our moral freedom as un- 
qualified and absolute. Is it not unqualified and absolute? Let an 
attempt be made—that is, let us will—to expel a profound grief, 
an obtrusive remorse, to chain down a rebellious appetite, or to 


* Alfred Maury, Membre de l'Institut. Ze Sommeil et les Réves, p. 337. Paris. 1861. 
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defy a fear, and it will be found how powerless the effort, how 
utterly enslaved the intellect and the desire for relief are by the 
emotive part of our nature. It is only in high natures that a 
victory is achieved, and then it is more rarely by direct than in- 
direct obedience ; more frequently, by the gradual weakening of the 
impulse than by its yielding to superior mental force, or con- 
science, or right reason. These struggles have suggested the 
words of Pascal:—“I] y a une guerre intestine dans l’‘homme 
entre la raison et les passions. I] pourrait jouir de quelque 
paix, sil n’avait que la raison sans les passions, ou sil n’avait 
que les passions sans raison.” Moreover, it is only in high and 
highly-cultivated and self-disciplined minds, and under certain 
circumstances, that there is a conscious exercise of volition, a 
determinate purpose founded upon these convictions. 

Miiller explained to Goethe that he had not voluntary power 
over either the production of dream-images or their changes of 
form, and that they never presented the slightest tendency to a 
symmetrical and vegetative development. Goethe, on the con- 
trary, was able to give a type for the phantasm ; ‘and then the 
different variations ensued, as it seemed, independently of the 
will, though with regularity and symmetry. ‘‘ When I closed 
my eyes, says Goethe, ‘ and depressed my head, I could cause 
the image of a flower to appear on the field of vision; this flower 
did not for a moment retain its first form, but unfolded itself, and 
developed from its interior new flowers. These were not natural 
flowers, but of fantastic forms. I was unable to fix any one 
form. * These phantasmata appeared as the observer was pass- 
ing from drowsiness into sleep. 

Maury advances one step farther—as he could not only 
evoke but detain the fantastic reverie for observation; and in 
testing this power he with good taste summoned the fascinating 
countenance of Madame La Valliére as the subject of this con- 
templation, but failed in distinguishing her toilette or figure.t 
Men, according to M‘Nish, who never loved before, have con- 
ceived a deep affection to some particular woman in their dreams, 
which, continuing after they awoke, has actually terminated in a 
sincere and lasting fondness for the object of their visionary 
love.t In all of these instances the influence of will holds a 
prominent place. 

The laws of pleasure and pain are likewise observed. Toothache 
is propagated to the sensorium as pain, although it may there 
assume the proportions of the rack or stake. “Gratification is 


* Miller. The Physiology of the Senses, Voice, and Muscular Motion. ‘Trans- 
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found in the mere escape from sorrow and suffering, or the tear 
and wear of life, in the experience of new enjoyments, and in the 
contemplation of the suggestions of fancy. Men fly from reality 
to fantasy, and with the deliberate purpose of seeking greater plea- 
sure in the one than in the other.* This has been found by men 
such as Sir T. Browne, whose mental power and scope must, 
while awake, have placed within attainment all that is glorious 
and ennobling in the higher realms of thought, and philosophy, 
and imagination, both in their own stores and in the accumu- 
lated wealth of the world. Opium, hachsich, wine, have been 
resorted to with the intention of intensifying these pleasures. 
They dull the external senses, the sense of the present, and either 
directly or by allaying suffering and tranquillizing the nervous 
system, they indirectly suggest agreeable dreams; they act as a 
moral dram. ‘The brain, saturated with opium, is drunk, and, 
as has been written, is 
‘*O’er all the ills of life victorious.” 


Hachsich is supposed to have a special power in castle-building, 
and in imparting exaggerated conceptions of past time. 

This naturally leads to the consideration of those supersensuous 
efforts which, although calculated to excite surprise when mani- 
fested in dream, find a parallel in the experience of every re- 
flecting or sensitive person. Itis necessary, however, to exclude 
hallucinations, visions, the phenomena of somnambulism from 
this Inquiry, as containing anormal, if not unhealthy, elements. 
It would appear that Aristotle was the first who announced that 
there was something more in dream than the images which appear 
to the mind— 

“ J’ai soutenu,” says M. Maury, who, notwithstanding, contends 
that sleep may be dreamless, “des discussions et combiné des réponses 
pour parer redoubtable objections; je me suis conformé dans ma 
conduite au caractére de ceux dont j’évoquais le souvenir et que je 
faissais interyenir dans mon réve; ily a plus, jai su des idées, des 
inspirations que javais Jamais eues, “eveillé ; ; j'ai méme trouvé certains 
chosés que j’avais vainement cherehées dans le recueillement du 

eabinet.’’+ 


Monboddo gives the case of the Comtesse de Laval, a woman 
of perfect veracity and good sense, who, when ill, spoke during 
sleep in a language which none of her attendants understood, and 
which even she was disposed to regard as gibberish. A nurse 
detected the dialect of Brittany. Her mistress had spent her 
childhood in that province, but had lost all recollection of the 
Breton tongue, and could not understand a word of what she 


* Brit. and For. Med. Rev., vol. xxiii. :p, 223. 
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said in her dreams. Her utterances applied, however, exclu- 
sively to the experience of childhood, and were infantile in 
structure* Where somniloquism exists, not only have lan- 
guages been spoken, of which the speaker was ignorant, as 
in the preceding case, and that detailed by Coleridge, but 
conversations have been carried on displaying an acuteness 
of intellect, an extent of information, and an eloquence and 
variety of speech, never displayed when awake. 

All these examples have been observed during indisposition, 
or under circumstances productive of disturbance and excitement 
in the system. The brain has been roused to greater activity by 
galvanism applied during amaurosis. Fever has acted in the 
same way; and one individual who was never conscious of 
dreaming before, had after the attack nightly visitations.t But 
were the physiological side of the matter ignored, the incessant 
activity of certain powers, that of the memory of facts, for exam- 
ple, directed to a particular subject, has the effect of calling up 
long-lost trains of thought in dream, as well as during the effort. 
Not only does order sometimes, during sleep, come out of a chaos 
of confused and apparently irreconcilable and unmanageable 
materials, collected. while awake, but some of the marvels and 
supernatural elements of dreaming are explicable on this hypo- 
thesis.{ The following anecdote is illustrative of this point :— 


“Mr. R., a gentleman of landed property, was prosecuted for a large 
sum of money, the accumulated arrears of tiend or tithe, for which 
he was said to be indebted to a noble family, the titulars or lay im- 
propriators. Mr. R. was strongly impressed with the belief that his 
father had, by a form of process peculiar to the law of Scotland, pur- 
chased these lands from the titular, and therefore that the present 
prosecution was groundless. But after an industrious search among 
his father’s papers, an investigation of the public records, and a careful 
inquiry among all persons who had transacted law business with his 
father, no evidence could be recovered to support his defence. The 
period was now at hand when he conceived the loss of his law-suit to 
be inevitable; and he had formed the determination to ride to Edin- 
burgh next day, and make the best bargain he could in the way of 
compromise. He went to bed with this resolution, and with all the 
circumstances of the case floating upon his mind, had a dream to the 
following purpose. His father, who had been many years dead, ap- 
peared to him, he thought, and asked him why he was disturbed in 
his mind. Mr..R. thought that he informed his father of the cause 
of his distress, adding, that the payment of the sum of money was the 
more unpleasant to him because he had a strong consciousness that it 
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was not due, though he was unable to recover any evidence in support 
of his belief. ‘You are right, my son,’ replied his father. ‘I did 
acquire these tiends, for payment of which you are now prose- 
cuted. The papers relating to the transaction are in the hands of 
Mr. , a writer (attorney), who is now retired from professional 
business, and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He was a person 
whom I employed on that occasion for a particular reason, but who 
never on any other occasion transacted business on my account. It 
is very possible,’ pursued the interlocutor, ‘that Mr. may have 
forgotten a matter which is now of very old date; but you may call 
it to his recollection by this token—that when I came to pay his 
account, there was difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of 
gold; and we were forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.’ 
Mr. R. awoke in the morning with all the words of the vision im- 
printed upon his mind, and thought it worth while to walk across the 
country to Inveresk, instead of going straight to Edinburgh. When 
he came there, he waited on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a 
very old man. Without saying anything of the vision, he inquired 
whether he remembered having conducted such a matter for his 
deceased father. The old gentleman could not at first bring the cir- 
cumstance to his recollection; but on mention of the Portugal piece 
of gold, the whole returned upon his memory. He made an imme-~ 
diate search for the papers, and recovered them; so that Mr. R. car- 
ried into Edinburgh the documents necessary to gain the cause which 
he was on the verge of losing.’”’* 








Here the labours and efforts of recollection culminated in the 
discovery of the pivot incident; and itis imstructive that the 
memory of the aged lawyer was roused, and recovered the lost 
train of thought by the same means. 

Jerome Cardan, who afterwards composed books while asleep, 
saw, immediately after awakening, figures which followed each 
other in long procession, were of many kinds, houses, castles, 
animals, knights on horseback, plants, trees, musical instruments, 
and wild shapes, that represented nothing he had seen before. 
Fe had pleasure in the spectacle, and made a secret of it. 

There are many instances of daymare, in which oppressed 
respiration, appalling visions,.extreme dread, the inability to 
move or speak, usurp the healthy consciousness; and a literary 
man, of comprehensive intellect, as well as fine imagination, has 
told us, with a shudder, of awakening in nightmare, which he 
could not cast off for hours, and during which there was added 
to the characteristic panic,—the struggle of volition to acquire 
supremary over the recusant, or lead-like, or dead inertia, which 
seemed to weigh him down, and the agonizing conviction that he 
never would get out of the deathlike thraldom. Much attention 
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has been paid to the state of the mind immediately previous to 
sleeping. The moment of awakening is more pregnant with 
results. Dreaming has scarcely ceased, and the excitement of 
the emotions which it produces is still present; we see, but do 
not appreciate relations. ‘There is a certain control over the 
muscular system, but the interpretations of the impressions, and 
the impulse to move, may be determined by what has taken 
place in dreams. It is only known to us as bloodstained. A 
man awaking at midnight, beholds a frightful phantom ; fear and 
the obscurity of the night prevent him from observing objects 
distinctly. In a tremulous tone he called out, Who goes there ? 
‘The apparition approached him, but he received no answer. 
Much frightened, he seized a hatchet, and in a moment, and 
without reflection, he felled the phantom with a single blow. 
flis own groan, the fall of the object of his terror, restored him 
to a clear perception of surrounding objects, and to the know- 
ledge that he had killed his wife, who slept in the same room.* 

But this condition, if looked for, may often be discovered 
among the confined insane. One case fell under our own care, 
where, during the intervals between paroxysms of mania, a female 
slept much, and on being roused, passed a quarter of an hour in 
a waking dream, during which she saw, but did not recognise 
those around; spoke incoherently in reply; tied her cap and 
arranged her dress. This period was selected for removing a col- 
lection of pins which she was in the habit of accumulating under 
the tongue and between the cheeks and gums. 

Identical with the harbingers, or hypnogogic hallucinations 
as they are called, and with the sequele of sleep, are the phan- 
tasmata of the German physiologists. ‘These are visible to cer- 
tain gifted or perverted minds. Many facts render it probable 
that by concentrated attention such images may be called up by 
all. 1t has been calculated that one or two per cent. of healthy 
individuals become cognizant of such impressions. ‘To females, 
but especially to susceptible children, they are most frequent 
visitants. When sleep is coming on, or departing, landscapes, 
faces, and other objects float around and are traced upon the walls 
or curtains. If seen when the eyes are shut, they may be re- 
flected in a fashion upon a neighbouring object by opening them. 
hey may be seen in whatever direction the head is turned, but 
they do not move with the eyes. The theory propounded for the 
explanation of these appearances, and of the true hallucinations 
of the unsound mind, is that the idea in the sensorium excites the 
active state of particles of the retina or optic nerve. But that 
the retina is not necessarily implicated in the production of these, 
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is demonstrated by the appearance of luminous figures before the 
orbit, subsequently to the extirpation of the eye; and im cases 
where complete atrophy of the optic nerve has been found after 
death. Sometimes these objects are exact transcripts of scenes, 
carpets, furniture formerly seen, and sometimes they are new 
creations. They remain sufficiently long for careful scrutiny ; 
sometimes after the modified consciousness in which they origi- 
nated has given ‘place to normal perception, and are generally 
luminous, highly colorated or variegated. 

It has been observed that such, individuals as most frequently 
experience hypnogogic hallucinations, or draw erroneous conclu- 
sions from actual perceptions received when falling asleep, are of 
an easily excitable constitution, and are generally predisposed to 
hypertrophy, pericarditis, and cerebral affections. Of this class . 
were Burdach, Purkinje, Miller. From the nature of many of 
their revelations it may legitimately be inferred that they were 
unhealthy as well as hyperesthetic men. They were lay figures, 
subjects of experiments to themselves. ‘The prodigality and 
detail and refinement of their experiences, however, suggest 
that these may differ from those of other men. M. Maury 
finding “‘mes hallucinations sont plus nombreuses et surtout 
plus vives, quand j’éprouve, & qui est fréquent chez moi, une 
disposition & la congestion cerebrale,” was naturally led to sys- 
tematize his dreaming. While Swedenborg journalized his visits 
to other worlds, his transcendental impurities, M. Maury kept 
what may be styled a noctuary of dreaming, extending over 
years, including accidental impressions during sleep, as well as 
cunningly devised experimental researches. Whenever he fell 
asleep he was awakened suddenly, and at all hours, and the 
dreams at which he had arrived carefully noted, compared with 
external circumstances, and with each other. He had likewise a 
fortunate facility in recalling with distinctness whatever had occu- 
pied his mind. He quaintly says that it was his office to depict 
the mind in dishabille, and that he was necessitated to reveal 
many errors and nervous defects. 

When he pertinaciously devoted himself in the evening to 
severe work, hallucinations invariably appeared. Having for 
some consecutive days attempted to translate a long and difficult 
passage in Greek, he saw, on lying down in bed, the characters 
so multiplied, and careering so swiftly before his eyes, that he 
started up in absolute terror. ‘There is mentioned in Combe’s 
System of Phrenology a boy who was made ill by application to 
his tasks. ‘‘ He slept ill, for the curtains and counterpane and 
pillow, which were white, were all written over with Greek 
grammar. “But you should have closed your eyes,” advised 
the teacher. ‘That would have done no good,” said the sufferer, 
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“for I still saw the passages of the Greek grammar after my eyes 
were shut. * — . | 

Coffee and champagne provoked the visions in M. Maury; and 
the apparitions of these hallucinations awoke him. Dropping re- 
peatedly but momentarily asleep while reading Hommaire de Hell's 
Voyage, whenever he closed his eyes, the figure of a Capuchin 
monk restored him to consciousness. He has often satisfied 
himself of the identity of these images with the figures which 
are presented in his true, or profound dreams. He relates that, 
feeling hunger in consequence of a restricted diet, he saw in the 
intermediate state between sleeping and waking, a. mess presented 
by a hand holding a fork. On sleeping more soundly, the 
temptation was continued by finding himself seated at a well- 
served table, and by hearing the sounds of the forks of the 
guests. He has satisfied himself of the sensorial origin of the 
hypnogogic hallucinations of sight. For example, when suffering 
under what he conceives to have been congestion of the retina, 
he saw coloured flies and luminous circles designed on the eye- 
lid, and when assured of the invasion of sleep by the appearance 
of fantastic images, he has often found that the brilliant objects, 
attributable to the state of the nerves, were altering themselves 
in some sort under the eye of imagination, and were transformed 
into a figure of grotesque but luminous aspect. He conceived 
it possible to follow for a few seconds the metamorphoses effected 
by his mind upon this primitive nervous impression. He 
further believes that the coloration, the lustre, and the paleness 
of such images when the phenomena begin to fade, demonstrate 
that they originate in excitation of the retina, induced or kept up 
by irritation or congestion of the brain. According to Purkinje, 
these images are changed whenever the muscles compress the 
globe of the eye, and, according to Muller, they may be dispelled 
by the slightest movement of the organ. Such visual impres- 
sions may acquire intensity, so as to pass into true dream, or, 
into visions seen when the eyes are open in darkness.. The same 
obtains as to hearing. Voices or short words are heard ata 
distance, or deep in the interior of the head. When on his way 
to Strasbourg, M. Maury fell asleep on the top of the diligence, 
fatigued by the night journey.. He speedily heard German 
spoken, although still at a distance from Alsace. There was no: 
German passenger. After a brief struggle to dispel the fancy, he 
again fell asleep, and the words which then reached him were a 
mixture of Dutch and German. Suffering under tinnitus aurium,. 
the expectation of listening to a new language seems to have: 
evoked it in the uneasy slumber which fatigue produced. A 
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vision of roast pork and sausages evolved in their train the dis- 
tribution of these comestibles to the National Guards charged 
with the defence of the Luxembourg in June, 1848. ‘There was 
then suggested the grave apprehensions of that crisis, then a 
visit to Barcelona, and while there indulgence in cookery with 
rancid oil. The unsavoury sauce persecuted him in sleep once 
and again. 

That we rarely dream of the pleasures of the table, and of the 
aroma of the viands, must have been alleged by an ascetic, or by 
one who, like Wordsworth, smelt the breath of flowers but once. 
We believe that the comparative rarity of the co-operation of the 
senses of smell and taste in dreams, and the order in which the 
other senses contribute to the composite effect is strongly cor- 
roborative of the propositions advocated. Rabelais jests of a 
people who heard with their eyes and understood with their 
elbows. A vast number of men think and recollect by their 
eyes. Picture-ideas are the only ideas of which they have any 
conception.* 

A peasant found himself ever in an atmosphere of sickening 
stench when on the verge of slumber, and regarded it as the 
natural effluvium of the devil, as, whenever he smelt it, he saw 
hideous figures. These errors must sometimes be contemporaneous 
with irritation of the mucous membrane of the nose or stomach, 
although they may likewise be connected with excitement of the 
nerves of taste and smell, independently altogether of the con- 
dition of other tissues. Such examples, however, show how 
close the alliance is between dreams and hypnogogic hallucina- 
tions. ‘There may be doubt, indeed, as to the existence of any 
difference between the impressions during the obscuration of con- 
sciousness and its eclipse. The latter are experiences of men of 
certain temperaments only. The election of the time in which 
they occur is altogether arbitrary, and there is no element in 
their nature which distinguishes them from genuine dreaming 
except their apparent vividness, and this depends upon the 
degree of activity in the mind at the time when they are per- 
ceived. But, as far as such observations are trustworthy, they 
indicate the uninterrupted operation of the mind, and its regula- 
tion by the same laws as when fully vigilant. 

It has struck observers that there is an error in regarding 
sleep as a single condition. It certainly comprehends various 
gradations and stages of the same condition, from the flower-like 
sleep of the child, to the convulsive throes of the conscience- 
tossed; and these are, perhaps, different in nature, and are 
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assuredly modified by internal and external circumstances. 
Somnambulism may be a form, but abstracted men, in whom, 
from engrossment with a particular train of thought, there is 
inattention to the reports of the senses, and whose monoideaism, 
as much as the fixed gaze of the eye upon an external object, 
predisposes the mind to sleep and dream; lethargic men in whom 
sensation is slow, and hebete, and inaccurate; demented men in 
whom sensibility is dulled or abolished; hypochondriacal men in 
whom it is perverted—all approach the sleeping and dreaming 
man. But there are cases where a species of sleep and dream 
spread over whole periods of life, and render it doubtful to the 
individual how far the external world is realized, and what 
belongs to the experience of a vigilant, and what to a dreaming 
consciousness. In the insane, and in many who, though not 
insane, are of unhealthy mind, such cases occur. A governess, 
for many years under our care, “ awoke,” as she herself expressed 
it, after a sleep of sixteen years, her absurd fancies and exquisite 
misery appearing to her as the faint, hazy features of a dream. 
A lady now alive téstifies that she passes months in dream while 
actually engaged in the discharge of her ordinary duties. Even 
Fenelon appears to have entertained doubts as to the point at 
which Madame de Guyon’s spiritual life or holy dreaming passed 
into ordinary mundane existence.* There are men who mingle 
day-dreams with realities, who see a world that we, the vigilant, 
cannot see; where the external senses are partially dormant, and 
where it becomes impossible to distinguish between a dream and 
a deliberate judgment, a castle built by fancy in cloudland, and 
the creation of a sane imagination, except by the extravagance of 
the latter. 


“For years Hartley Coleridge seems to have lived a double life, and 
the faith which the child reposed in the inner world was at least as 
strong as that with which he regarded the outer. At a very early period 
of his childhood, of which he himself had a distinct though visionary 
remembrance, he imagined himself to foresee a time when, im a field 
close to the house in which he lived, a small cataract would burst 
forth, to which he gave the name of Jugforce. The banks of the 
stream thus created soon became populous—a region, a realm ; and as 
the vision spread in ever-widening circles, it soon overflowed, as it 
were, the narrow spot in which it was originally generated, and Jug- 
force, disguised under the less familiar appellation of Ejuxria, became 
an island continent, with its attendant isles—a new, Australia, if it 
were not a reflection of the old Europe projected from the clouds on 
some wide ocean somewhere. The history and geography of this 
region were at one time familiar to me, to say the least, as any other 
portion, I was about to say, of the habitable globe. The details 
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have gradually faded from my memory, and fitly enough, no written 
record remains, though an elaborate map of the country was once in 
existence, from which they could be recovered.. Taken as a whole, 
the Hjuxrian. world presented an analagon to the world of facts, so far 
as it was known to Hartley, complete in all its parts, furnishing a 
theatre. or scene of action, with dramatis persone, and suitable 
machinery, in which, day after day, for the space of long years, he 
went on evolving the complicated drama of existence.” “ Nothing could 
exceed the seriousness of his manner, and doubtless of his feelings, 
when saying he had received letters from, or had visited, Jugforce. 
He was, I am persuaded, wtterly unconscious of invention. I have 
reason to believe that he continued the habit mentally from time to 
time after he left school, and, of course, had no longer a confidant. 
A certain infirmity of will, the specific evil of his life, had already 
shown itself. His sensibility was intense, and he had not wherewithal 
to control it. He could not open a letter without trembling.”* 


This appears the reproduction in day-dream of his fathers 
Pantisocratical Society on the banks of the Ohio. 

Instances of insanity following and being induced by dream 
are recorded. A case came under our own observation where 
panphobia began in and by a dream; where the sufferer fell 
asleep tranquil and rational, and in good health; where the 
terror of impending death at. the hands of the executioner 
destroyed reason and self-possession, and where the victim awoke 
a terror-stricken maniac.. This is an instance of the propagation 
and perpetuation of the sentiment excited by dream as an 
element of the after-life. ‘There are rare cases where, like Eugene 
Aram, the 

“ Methought last night I wrought 
A murder in a dream’”’ 


runs along the stream of life and is ultimately realized, although 
not perhaps foreshadowed. A man was executed for murder in 
Jedburgh, in 1823. ‘“‘Some years before his crime he dreamed 
that he had committed murder, and was greatly impressed with 
the idea. He frequently spoke of it, and referred to it as some- 
thing ominous, till at last it was realized.”’+ 

In all these aspects sleep 1s viewed not only as one simple 
condition but as indivisible; but, in order to obtain a compre- 
hensive conception of its modifications and its relations with the 
exercise of the mental faculties, it would be expedient to recognise, 
I. Sleep with agitating dreams; 2, somniloquism; 3, sleep with 
nightmare ; 4, somnambulism ; 5, artificial somnambulism ; 6, day- 
dreaming; 7, double consciousness; 8, trance; 9, hypnotism ; 
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10, abstraction; 11, dementation, as belonging to the -same 
category in which the ordinary mental operations are shadowed 
forth; where memory supplies materials; simple suggestion 
associates: judgment compares ; reason enters upon sequences and 
sometimes complicated reasonings, and spiritualized conceptions ; 
and where joy and sorrow arise according to the waking tempera- 
ment and tendencies, and in exact proportion to the intensity and 
exercise of these. 

There is a fallacy in arguing the identity of dreaming and 
insanity because certain of the phenomena in each are assimilated. 
Dr. Rush is adduced as holding that a dream may be considered 
as a transient paroxysm of delirium ; and delirium as a permanent 
dream. Dr. Abercrombie entertained a similar opinion. Sir H. 
Holland says, more cautiously and philosophically—*‘A dream put 
into action,” as we have seen dreams are put into action, “ might 
become madness in one or other of its most frequent forms, and 
conversely insanity may often with fitness be called a waking 
and active dream.”* The psychical phenomena in both dreaming 
and insanity are the results of the mind acting under unusual if 
not anormal physical conditions; and where “dreaming depends 
upon diseased structure it may merge into some form of derange- 
ment. But, in the first place, the physical condition, whatever 
that may proximately be, is widely different in the two states; in 
the second place, the supposed similarity can only be traced where 
hallucimations are among the symptoms of insanity; in the third 
place, the duration, the character, the effects of dreaming are, to 
a considerable extent, under the control of the healthy will; and 
in the fourth place, the broad, the irreconcilable difference be- 
tween the dreams of the sane and of the insane establish a 
distinction at the very point where it might have been expected 
that the two states might approximate. The dreams of the mad- 
man are as incoherent and absurd as his imaginings, they are a 
confused or faint duplicate of his delusions and extravagances, 
or they afford, or should afford, a diagnostic mark of his aliena- 
tion. Some years since, 1842, a series of inquiries were made 
into the amount of sleep and the mental condition of the insane 
during the night, and the following is an epitome of the observa- 
tions and results. ‘The obstacles to such an inquiry were very 
great, but in many cases it was possible to follow the patient 
into his most secret thoughts. A record was kept of all remark- 
able dreams, phantasies, and visions, which made so deep an 
impression as to influence the conduct of the individual, which 
excited some powerful emotion at the time, or were afterwards 
communicated. Certain individuals were selected who were of 
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marked character, whose habitual trains of thought were wel> 
known, and whose disclosures were spontaneously made and 
could be accepted as trustworthy. The scheme established, so 
far as it went, the identity of the dream with the delusion, and 
showed that the current of morbid thought flowed on uninter- 
ruptedly through the agitation and vivid impressions of the day 
and the quiet and repose of the night. In some instances it 
appeared that previous acts and feelings entered into and coloured 
and directed dream. Thusimmediately after a festive meeting, the 
visions of one of the party were found to contain a picture of 
glittering and gorgeous dresses, and of another to display a 
dance performed by the wives of the Goths and Vandals in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Much more frequently the dream, regarded as 
a reality, moulded and modified the conception and delusion of 
the waking state. Thus one man was persuaded that he was 
destroyed by magnetism, silent combustion, and complained to 
the authorities that attempts were made upon his life ; a second 
dreamed that he was possessed of corn and wine and oil, and 
distributed them next day; a third that he saw the books of the 
nation in the hands of the Lord Chancellor and that a long 
black stroke was drawn across the national debt, and in the 
morning he announced that he was about to pay it. It would be as 
difficult to convey any adequate notion of the extravagance, the 
grotesqueness, and sometimes the splendour of these reveries, as 
to follow the unsound mind through all its waywardness and 
wanderings ; but it was consolatory to discover that the prevail- 
ing characteristics were pleasure and happiness. Of about 
seventy dreams detailed with great minuteness, four owed either 
their origin or their predominating features to fear; seventeen to: 
the gratification of some sense or the realization of some hope or 
ambition ; four sprung from reawakened affection or humanity ; 
three were occupied with political triumphs; three were dis- 
turbed by anger; nine were tinged with the harmless super- 
stitions of early days; five seemed to be the offspring of vanity, 
two of pride, nine of avarice or the desire of aggrandizement ; 
three were busied with martial pomp and glory, and three with 
the more peaceful operations of the farm; and of the total 
number, whether pure creations of imagination or indistinct and 
distorted recollections of past events, not above fifteen could be 
regarded as giving pain or suffering and as calling for sympathy. 
All were, more or less, believed in. 

Among the curiosities in dreaming experience, and as illus- 
trative of the inability of the mind to interpret sensations cor- 
rectly, may be enumerated the dream of Dr. Gregory, that he was 
ascending Mount Etna and found the heat of the ground almost. 
intolerable, suggested by the application of a hot bottle to the 
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feet; of Des Cartes’ starting from the bite of a flea, under the 
conviction that he was transfixed by a sword; and of a patient to 
whose head a blister had been applied, that he was scalped by 
the North American Indians. These observations show, however, 

a certain analogy between the natwre of the external impression 
and the. conception in which it became embodied, as well as a 
correct localization of the irritation. Similar conclusions are 
warranted by the experiments of Girou de Buzareingues, who, in 
order to test the power of determining previously the character of 
the dream, left his knees bare during the night, and dreamed that 
he wastravelling in a diligence, where the limbs invariably become 
cold ; and leaving the back part of the head exposed, dreamed that 
he was present at a religious ceremony in the open air. 

A narrative which has been produced in various works upon 

his subject as a marvel—and many of these narratives have 
become stereotyped—may here be introduced as illustrating the 
intimate connexion between present impressions and dreams. 
Diluted, perhaps filtered, it is extracted from Curiosities of 
Medical Experience :— 

“The subject of this observation. was an officer in the expedition to 
Louisburg, in 1758, in whom the faculties continued so alive to the 
slightest impressions, that his companions were in the constant habit 
of amusing themselves at his expense. They could produce in him 
any kind of dream by whispering in his ear, especially if this was done 
by a friend with whose voice he had become familiar. One time they 
conducted him through the whole progress of a quarrel which ended 
in a duel; and when the parties were supposed to have met, a pistol 
was put into his hand, which he fired and was awakened by the report. 
On another occasion, they found him asleep on the top of a locker in 
the cabin, when they made him believe that he had fallen overboard, 
and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. They then told him 
that a shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for his life. 
He instantly did so, and with so much force as to throw himself from 
the locker to the floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened 
of course. After the landing of the army at Louisburg, his friends 
found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently much annoyed by 
the cannonading. They then made him believe that he was engaged, 
when he expressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition to 
run away. Against this they remonstrated, but at the same time 
increased his fears by imitating the groans of the wounded and the 
dying ; and when he asked, as he often did, who was hit, they named 
his particular friends. At last they told him that the man next to 
himself in the company had fallen, when he instantly sprung from his 
bed, rushed out of the tent, and was roused from his danger and his 
dream by falling over the tent-ropes.’* 


The errors committed in this state may be explained in the 
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same way. A dream arises that we clutch a corpse that les 
beside us. On resuscitation we are in the act of grasping the left 
arm, on which we are lying, with the right hand. The bloodvessels 
and nerves of the limb have been compressed in the position oc- 
cupied ; it is benumbed, cold from exposure, in popular phrase- 
ology dead ; from it, at all events, no impressions are conveyed 
to the brain, and it is thus essentially separated from conscious- 
ness, which imperfectly intimates the separation, while the sentient 
hand conveys the sensation of coldness. With a view to determine 
the extent of the instrumentality of the senses in the production 
of dreams, M. Maury submitted to a series of experiments in which 
the external organs were provoked in a manner and by substances 
of which he was ignorant, while he was asleep; and the succeed- 

ing dream immediately and carefully noted. The results of some 
of. the significative observations may be detailed. 

1, His lips and nose were tickled by his coadjutor with a 
feather. He dreamed that he was subjected to horrible tortures, 
that a pitch plaster was applied to his face, which was then 
roughly withdrawn, denuding the lips and cheeks. 

2. A pair of tweezers were struck close to his ear by scissors. 
He dreamed that he heard the ringing of bells, which speedily 
passed into the tocsin, and suggested June, 1848. 

3. He was made to smell Eau de Cologne. He dreamed that 
he was in the shop of a perfumer, which led the fancy to the 
East, and to the shop of Jean Farina in Cairo ! 

4. He was made to feel the heat and smell of a burning 
match; and the wind at the time whistled through the shutters. 
He dreamed that he was at sea, and that the powder-room of the 
vessel blew up. 

5. His neck was slightly pinched. He dreamed that a blister 
was applied; and then there arose the recollection of a physician 
who had treated him in youth. 

6. A piece of red-hot iron was held close to his face for such a 
ength of time as to communicate a slight heat. He dreamed of 
bandits who got into houses and applied hot irons to the feet of 
the inhabitants, in order to extract money from them. Thisidea 
suggested that of the Duchess d’Abrantes, who he conceived had 
chosen him as secretary, in whose memoirs he had read of chauf- 
feurs, or bandits who burned people. 

7. The word “ parafaramus’ was pronounced close to his ear. 
He heard nothing ; but on a repetition of the attempt while in 
bed, the word ‘‘ maman” was followed only by a dream of the hum 
of bees. When the experiment was repeated some days sub- 
sequently, and when he was falling asleep, he dreamed of two of 
three words, “‘ Azor, Castor, Léonore,’ which were attributed to 
the interlocutors in his dream. ‘The repetition of “ chandelle, 
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haridelle” awoke him while pronouncing the words “c'est elle ;” 
but without any recollection of the idea attached to the ex- 
pression. 

8. A drop of water falling on the brow suggested a dream of 
Italy, great thirst, and a draught of Orvietto. 

g. A light surrounded by a red paper was repeatedly passed 
before his eyes. He dreamed of a storm of lightning which re- 
produced a violent tempest which he had encountered between 
Morlaix and Havre. 

It is very doubtful whether a waking mind emasculated by the 
deprivation or disease of several of the senses could have arrived 
at more precise results. 

There may be added to these facts, observations edllectad by 
M. Maury in that cultivation of the dream power,which he seems 
so assiduously to have pursued. He brings them forward as 
examples of false association; but they appear entitled to admis- 
sion to the class of legitimate simple suggestions by means of 
sound, juxtaposition, or antagonism. “I have often,’ he says, 
“on awakening, recalled, and by reflection endeavoured to re- 
construct the impressions which had occupied me during the 
night, not, be it understood, like the ancient Egyptians, in order 
to draw from them rules for future conduct, but in order to raise 
the veil which covers the mysterious origin of dream.” Upon 
one occasion he had in sleep made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but 
could not positively say whether he was a Mussulman or a 
Christian. At the close of forgotten adventures he found himself 
in the Rue Jacob, in the shop of M. Pelletier, the chemist, who in 
conversation gave him a pellet of zinc, which played an important 
part in subsequent dreams which could not be recalled. These 
three ideas, these three scenes, are absolutely bound together by 
the three words “ pélerinage, Pelletier, pellet,” commencing with 
the same letter, and associated rhythmically. On recounting 
this fact.to a friend he afforded a similar experience. The words 
Jardin, Chardin, and Janin, were so intimately connected in his 
imagination that he saw in sleep the Garden of Plants where he 
encountered Chardin, the traveller, in Persia, and who, to his 
astonishment presented to him Jules Janin’s tale of the Dead Ass 
and Headless Woman. Another form of association is thus de- 
scribed: “I had thought of the word kilométre so much that I 
was occupied in a dream in passing along a road and in reading 
the measured distances upon the milestones. Suddenly I found 
myself in one of those scales used by grocers, upon one of the 
plates of which the shopman heaped up kilos in order to deter- 
mine my weight. The grocer next announced that I was not in 
Paris but m the island of Gilolo, of which I had scarcely ever 
thought before. The fancy stepping from the associations of the 
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first to those of the last syllable brought before me the flower 
lobelia, General Lopez who perished in Cuba, and a party at 
loto, of which I was one.” 

It is not only ‘ for in that sleep what dreams may come,” but 
what dreams may come from that sleep, mingle with our thoughts, 
and become as part and parcel of the self-conscious mind,—motives 
and guides to action. 

Ideas, recollections, become present to us without any or with 
very imperfect knowledge of when or how they originated, and 
there is, @ priori, no guarantee against our using cognitions from 
a spurious source, of our obeying the dictates, resorting to the 
arguments or inferences, of a dream unconsciously. But there is 
evidence that in certain cases where the actor is ignorant that the 
impulse is the offspring of states occurring during sleep, and in 
certain others where there is a suspicion and shadowing that no 
waking moment produced the feeling, that it has acquired 
dominion over the faculties, or over the ordinary mode in which 
they are exercised, and has determined a life crisis or a continuous 
course of action. ‘This involves the ethics of dreaming. Men 
are held to be morally responsible for the impure and un- 
charitable or vicious thoughts which they entertain or cherish. 
Crimes are often devised or committed during sleep, of the most 
hideous and horrible kind, and it becomes a nice question how 
far the design and act are the sequence or reflection of the natural 
character and course of thought, and how far blame may attach to 
a mind so imbued and predisposed. There is conscience in dream. 
Every one must recollect of having deplored an assault or a 
homicide, and of having attempted to fly from merited punish- 
ment ; nor is the conviction of personality so much weakened as 
to alter the nature of the imaginary delinquency. ‘To the pure 
all things are pure and at all times, and it is obvious that the 
unpolluted heart and the well-regulated reason will not overflow, 
except under the pressure of disease, in grossness or violence. 
But the dreamer may commit suicide in dream, as appears from 
an inquest held in London in 1842; or he may rise during sleep 
and consummate a foul sensual impulse which may have arisen 
while awake, but been maturedin dream. We knew of an edu- 
cated man who lived as a bachelor in a house with two female 
servants, Upon him one of these affiliated an illegitimate child. 
He pertinaciously and long denied all conscious sexual in- 
tercourse with the woman; but at last admitted the paternity 
on the grounds that he was a somnambulist, and had repeatedly 
left bed and ridden out in that state,—that he was aware of having 
experienced erotic tendencies towards his servant, and remem- 
bered that he dreamed of having had connexion with her upon 
the occasion libelled. There is abundant evidence that as, in 
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one aspect, dreams are the shadow of the substantial realities of 
life, the last pulses of passion, they may as shadows of impurity 
and passion penetrate into the unguarded or partially guarded 
moral condition during sleep. Adopting this view, saints, or, in 
this sense, sinners, have sorrowed over and done penance for the 
shortcomings or the crimes of sleep. St. Anthony’s temptations 
and struggles may have taken place in reverie or slumber, or 
when on the verge of either. We would not desecrate the reve- 
lations of St. Theresa by stigmatizing them all as dreams, but her 
own confessions appear to demonstrate that many must have been 
vouchsafed during her trance-sleep of a quarter of a century. 
She, the most practical of mystics, is, moreover, recorded by her 
most recent and her Protestant eulogist to have carried her devo- 
tional feelings so thoroughly into every mental state, as to have 
“prayed in sleep.’* | 

A conspectus of the opinions held by those who have investi- 
gated the psychical aspect of sleep, and in a philosophical spirit, 
may present it in the various lights of which it is susceptible. 
Leibnitz argued that even when we sleep without dreaming there 
is always present some faint perception. Sir W. Hamilton un- 
fortunately attempts to prove the postulate by reference to som- 
nambulism. Kant argued that we always dream when we sleep; that 
those who fancy that they have not dreamt have only forgotten 
their dream, and that to cease to dream would be to cease to live. 
Marie de Biran conceives that the soul sleeps and that the senses 
are torpid. Geoffroy argues that the mind wakes, that certain of 
the senses transmit the sensations which they receive, and the 
mind awakes the senses by its own activity. Lelut controverts 
these opinions, and argues that there is neither suspension nor, 
vigilance, but repose. Dugald Stewart, while holding uninterrupted 
psychical action, affirmed that the activity and volition of the spirit 
were suspended. Euler believed that the more the influence of 
the senses is suspended, the more regular and connected are our 
dreams. He does not carry this theory so faras Democritus, who 
put out his eyes in order that he might philosophize the better; or 
as Malebranche, who closed the shutters and excluded every ray of 
light, that he might think intensely ; or as St. Anthony, who com- 
plained that the rising sun deprived him of the “ greater interior 
light.” Miiller thought sleep the antagonism of the organic and 
animal functions. Burdach calls sleep the primordial state of 
the soul, where it finds itself when it awakes to life. Maury com- 
pares the condition of the sleeping man to that of the foetus; and 
Macario, while admitting that dreams between sleeping and waking 
have demonstrated that the exercise of the faculties is not entirely 
ee 
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suspended, designates sleep as the negation of the integrity of 
the moral and intellectual life. 

M. Macario* divides physiological dreams into, 1, Sensorial 
or intracranial, where they apparently arise from the mind 
itself and without the instigation of a sensation, as may be ex- 
emplified in the case of a woman hearing for three consecutive 
nights a voice exclaiming, “ Kill thy daughter, kill thy daughter, ° 
and who immolates her child. 2, Into dream illusions where 
an external impression stands in the relation of cause to the 
mental condition which follows. A dreamer hears an explosion 
and immediately conceives that he is in the presence of conflicting 
armies ; he sees the blood flow, he hears the discharge of mus- 
ketry and cannon, the clash of arms, the cries of the combatants 
and the groans of the wounded and dying; or the sound of a bell 
recalls the days and joys of infancy, or the gloomy pageantry of 
a funeral or a religious solemnity, according to the sensibility of 
the individual. His second class of physiological dreams is the 
emotional, which are described as those in which the affections 
and passions predominate, and which he traces to the ganglionic 
system. The exile, a prey to nostalgia, dreams of his native 
country, bis home, the objects of his love, and he hears the voices 
of his kindred. Love may suggest lascivious dreams; shame may 
present the dreamer exposed nude to the gaze of a multitude; 
crime may conjure up remorse and horrors; hunger may spread a 
table with good cheer. The third class is the psychical, or intel- 
lectual, wherein sleep the sphere of intellect extends and enlarges 
itself in a marvellous manner; the ideas are more vivacious and 
Jucid, the imagination is bolder, the memory more precise, the 
judgment more prompt and assured. It might be said, he breaks 
out poetically, that the spirit bursts the bonds which connect it 
with earth, and launches itself into the ethereal regions, into the 
dazzling sojourn of truth. Many successful literary and scientific 
efforts have been inspired by an intellectual dream. Galen ac- 
knowledged that he owed a great part of his experience to the 
lights received in dreams. Hermas wrote his Pastor to the dicta- 
tion of a voice heard in sleep. 

Morbid dreams are classified as, I. Prodromic, or where certain 
well-marked mental conditions during sleep precede and are — 
supposed to signalize the approach and commencement of remote 
bodily ailments. The soil is virgin; and even where isolated 
observations have been made, it is not easy, in all cases, to con- 
nect the premonitory symptom. M. Teste, Minister of Justice, 
dreamed that he had suffered from apoplexy, and actually died of 
the disease in three days afterwards. A woman dreamed that she 
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addressed a man who was mute, and awoke aphonic. Conflagra- 
tions and sanguinary spectacles are said to announce attacks of 
hemorrhage. ‘The origin of deep-seated and obscure affections 
of the abdominal and thoracic viscera may, in the absence of other 
signs, be indicated by dreams. Nightmare and disturbed dreams 
are premonitory of nervous diseases. II. Symptomatic. The 
illusions of pretended sorcerers, of vampires, may fairly be identi- 
fied with theirdreams. Esquirol has discovered in the revelations 
of a sleep-talking monomaniac information which he had been 
foiled in obtaining during his waking moments. The dreams of 
the insane are generally characteristic of the nature of the aber- 
ration under which they labour; those of the lypemaniac are 
gloomy and frightful ; of the general paralytic, gay and smiling ; 
of the maniac, wild, disordered, pugnacious ; in stupidity they are 
vague, obscure, and incoherent; in dementia few and fleeting. 
In hypochondriasis and hysteria the sleep, especially during 
digestion, is disturbed and painful. It is said that in persons 
affected with chorea the dreams chiefly refer to the sense of hear- 
ing, owing, it is imagined, to the state of the circulation or the 
impoverished blood circulated. III. Diseased dreams include 
ordinary, periodic, and epidemic nightmare ; somnambulism, and 
various congeneric conditions. ‘he first is characterized by 
visions of a frightful and painful nature, and by the feeling of 
fear; the second by the exercise of the muscular system, the 
external senses and other organs during dream, and under the 
direction of the mental powers then active. As instructive as to 
that rare phenomenon, epidemic nightmare, the following narrative 
may be quoted :— 

“The regiment of La Tour d'Auvergne, when in garrison at 
Palimi, in Calabria, received orders to start at midnight, and to 
reach Tropea by forced marches, in order to oppose the landing 
of the enemy, who threatened the harbour. It was in the month 
of June; the troops had to traverse a distance of about forty 
miles; leaving at midnight, they arrived about seven o'clock in 
the evening, and having rested fora short time only, they suffered 
considerably from the heat of the sun. As the battalion was the 
last to arrive, they were apportioned the worst barracks ; and 
eight hundred men were crowded into a building which, under 
ordinary circumstances, could not have contained above the half. 
They squatted upon straw-laid upon the earth, without covering, 
and without undressing. The building was an-old deserted 
abbey. The inhabitants of the locality warned the soldiers that 
they would not be able to retain even this lodging, that it was 
haunted nightly by spirits, and that other regiments had tried in 
vain to obtain rest there. Welaughed at this credulity, but were 
much astonished when, at midnight, there issued from every corner 
ofthe ruin the most frightful cries, and to see the soldiers rush out 
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and flee panic-struck. When questioned, they all declared that the 
devil inhabited the abbey, that they had seen him enter by an 
opening in the door of their apartment under the form of an 
enormous black shaggy dog, that he rushed at them, crossed 
their breast with the quickness of lightning, and disappeared upon 
the opposite side to that at which he came in. We ridiculed 
their terror, and endeavoured to prove that the phenomenon de- 
pended upon simple and natural causes, and was, in fact, the 
result of the excited imagination. We failed, however, in con- 
vincing them, and in persuading them to return to their quarters ; 
and they passed the night upon the beach and scattered through 
the town. When the sergeants and oldest soldiers were inter- 
rogated upon the following day, they declared that they were 
inaccessible to any sort of fear, that they did not believe in 
chosts or hobgoblins, and appeared persuaded that the scene in 
the barrack was a reality, and not to be attributed to imagination, 
as they were scarcely asleep when the dog rushed in, that they 
saw the animal distinctly, and that they felt suffocated at the 
moment when he jumped upon their chest. The regiment was 
detained in ‘Tropea, and occupied the same building on the fol- 
lowing night. ‘The men had been spoken to, and were comforted 
and supported by the presence and the scepticism of their officers, 
who placed themselves in the different chambers; yet about 
one o'clock the same shrieks arose, and the same individuals who 
had been assaulted by the hell-hound on the previous night 
rushed in trepidation into the open air in order to escape sullo- 
cation. ‘The watchers saw nothing but the panic.’ * 

The surgeon of the regiment, w HOC is the narrator, adds, that 
although repeatedly exposed to similar hardships, he had never 
witnessed his comrades so affected, and attributes the epidemic to 
the state of the atmosphere and other very obvious circumstances. 
Every event is explicable save the simultaneous appearance of 
the same spectre at the same time in dream to a number of indi- 
viduals. Even upon the supposition that all the soldiers were 
drawn from the same district, and that in Auvergne the recognised 
form of Satan was canine and of the Catholic colour black, there 
will remain an unexplained difficulty, not more inexplicable, how- 
ever, than many phases of waking thought. 

The principal objects of M. Maury, in his recent work, are to 
present the relations which connect the different forms of de- 
lirium, from those which constitute dreaming to the profound 
perturbations of mania. He finds, however, that there are two 
series, or scales, the zero of which are dreamless sleep and senile 
dementia; but in ascending, sleep with transitory, confused 
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dreams is observed in the one, inconsequent ideas and incoherent 
language are met with in the other. The delirium of the dreamer, 
that of the maniac, and that of the fevered, representing re- 
spectively the healthy, the chronic, and the acute pathologic 
stage, or that intellectual disturbance in which the association of 
ideas becomes imperfect, and the sensorial hallucinations cannot be 
distinguished from the real impressions of the senses. Somnambu- 
lism, natural and artificial, ecstasy, hypnotism, place the economy 
in an analogous semi-pathological condition, as far as the intellect 
is concerned ; as they belong to that class of disorders in which 
external sensations are partly abolished and partly perverted, and 
the weakened consciousness of which falls under the governance 
of spontaneous or communicated ideas, and accepts the former as 
strange and new, and the latter as familiar. In natural somnam- 
bulism, the process is idiopathic; in ecstasy and artificial somnam- 
bulism, it depends upon agents acting at the same time upon the 
mind and body; in anesthesia, upon agents influencing first the 
general system, but reacting upon the brain. In intoxication from 
narcotics or alcohol there is primarily obtuseness of the organs of 
sense and sensorial apparatus, associated with cerebral_ excite- 
ment. All these pathological states are closely allied, present 
similar indications, and run into each other, proving that they 
do not correspond to any particular psychical state of the spirit, 
but that they depend upon a disorder of the nervous system, of 
which derangement is the culminating point. Dream is the 
starting-point; the elementary form of all these phenomena, as 
it is referable to periodic exhaustion, furnishes the first lineaments 
of mental maladies, is often complicated with partial excitement, 
and is sometimes accompanied by a passing, morbid, but acci- 
dental state of the economy. All these conditions, and the 
nervous disorders with which they are associated, are generally 
connected with a lesion, more or less extended, of innervation. 
Pathologically they differ. The same delirium may proceed from 
many different alterations of the nervous system and ence- 
phalon. Sometimes there is mere congestion, slight arrestment 
of the cerebral circulation, as in sleep ; sometimes excitement in 
one portion, congestion in another, as in sleep with distinct and 
multiplied dreams ; sometimes exaltation of certain fibres, such as 
to destroy the action of others, as in somnambulism; sometimes 
acute congestion of the brain, as in intoxication and the delirium 
of fevers; sometimes organic alteration of parts of the nervous 
substance, as in mania and dementia; sometimes paralysis, 
either by compression of the brain by blood, or by enfeeblement 
of the nerve-forceitself, as may be seen in certain kinds of insanity 
and hypnotism. When aman sleeps—that is to say, from the 
moment that his functions begin to lose their essential activity— 
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intellect sustains irregularity of action, which is repeated, con- 
tinued, extended, multiplied into irregularities, which speedily 
produce that series of derangements and perversion which 
eventuate in fatuity and death. It is in this aspect, and in this 
only, that dreams ought to be associated psychologically with 
alienation. There is a common parentage of all species of de- 
lirium, and that is an unhealthy condition of the cerebrum, which 
consists in a state of congestion ; but besides this, the automatic 
movements and the excitation of the senses which determine 
hypnogogic hallucinations, continue during sleep, and are the 
active factors of dreaming. M. Maury speculates often very hypo- 
thetically as to vibrations of nervous fibres and spasmodic action, 
and concludes, ‘‘ Mais le sommeil est limage de la dégradation 
intellectuelle et de la perte de Jintelligence;’* yet, in the 
further discussion of the question, bears apparently unwilling 
testimony that “le songe, comme le corps des idées de l'enfant, 
est en majeure partie composé de ses souvenirs ignorés. + 

The tendency to establish intimate relations between dreaming 
and mental disease, and other conditions, such as artificial som- 
nambulism, which are anormal if not morbid, and to demonstrate 
that these are merely degrees of the same unhealthy action; and 
the attempts, especially by the physiological school, to show that 
the mind during sleep obeys laws differing essentially from those 
by which it is regulated when vigilant, have suggested the incor- 
poration with our own remarks of occasional notices of the two 
works by Maury and Macario, in many respects most valuable mo- 
nographs, but in which these errors run like a trap-dyke through a 
fertile country. A large portion of each is devoted to somnam- 
bulism, ecstasy, &c., which the authors regard as the develop- 
ments or connate states of dream; and with collateral disquisi- 
tions ;—but here the incidental allusions made have been confined 
to theses on the phenomena of dreaming, in which the supposed 
chain from the delirium which constitutes our dreams to the in- 
coherence of insanity according to Maury, and on that duality of 
man, and irregular, divided activity of the faculties, according to 
Macario, which, in our apprehension, assail the common sense, 
and therefore the philosophical, view of the action of mind during 
sleep. Avoiding all attempts to penetrate into the ultimate con- 
dition of the nervous matter, and to pronounce dogmatically, as 
the most recent inquirers have done, that there must exist atony, 
or the vibration of certain fibres, and the repose of others, during 
sleep ; the sound view appears to be that dreaming is due physi- 
cally to the alternate, or co-ordinate, or irregular activity of the 
different portions of the brain connected with the manifestation 
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of different mental faculties or feelings; that if the whole mass 
acts nearly as under ordinary circumstances, the dream will re- 
semble the waking thoughts ; that if portions connected with the 
instincts and passions are excited, there may be nightmare ; that 
if there be want of harmony as to time, or force, or sequence, 
between the different parts, incoherence may ensue. There can- 
not, however, be any separate or independent action of different 
parts or powers. ‘The mind acts in unity and solidarity in sleep 
as at all times; in other words, although the acts may be succes- 
sive as to order, to our apprehension colours, forms, sounds, and 
the conceptions that they suggest, are present simultaneously and 
harmoniously. Thisis not the doctrine of the phrenologists only. 
We find Dr. Cappie supporting this view chiefly upon physivlogi- 
cal grounds.* 


“We thus see that in the production of sleep there is a chain or 
combination of physiological conditions. The first link is a modified 
form of nutrition in the substance of the brain; the last is pressure 
exerted on the surface of the organ by the veins becoming distended 
with blood. The principal intervening link is the diminished vas- 
cularity in the nervous tissue. No one of these conditions can be re- 
garded as the cause of sleep. All are necessary.”—p. go. “ When 
we reflect upon the numerous functions to which the brain is subser- 
vient, it appears certain that there must be a subdivision of labour 
among different parts of its mass. It is extremely improbable, then, 
that every part of the nervous substance of the brain will be equally 
affected by every physical operation. Whatever be the mode in which 
mental activity may manifest itself, some portions of the organ will, for 
the time being, be more vigorously exercised than others. When the 
mind is engrossed with a present sensation, or the contemplation of 
external phenomena, the nervous substance will be differently affected 
_ than when past impressions are recalled, or when the mind is disturbed 
by emotion, or the reason is adapting means to ends, or the volition 
is calling into play a particular class of muscles. Assuming, then, 
that the brain is functionally active, this activity is more or less cir- 
cumscribed ; thatin healthy mental activity the whole organ is never 
equally exercised; we may also assume that the immediate seat of 
activity must have its vascularity increased. ‘The arguments already 
advanced to prove that the brain, as a whole, must contain a larger 
quantity of blood during the period of wakefulness than when its func- 
tions are suspended, apply with equal force to limited portions of the 
organ. . . . Some of the immediate consequences of any altera- 
tion that may take place will be at once perceived. In the first place, 
no sooner will one portion of the brain become more vascular, than 
some other part must become less so. The more fully the blood is 
determined into the anterior cerebral arteries, for example, the smaller 
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must be the amount transmitted through other vessels. . . . . 
Secondly, a certain amount of pressure must be exerted on the sur- 
rounding tissue.” —(pp. 9I—93-) 


It is not necessary here to point out how much of this theory is 
founded upon sheer assumption, because there is reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the broad and unqualified affirmation made as to 
increased vascularity, at least during sleep. 


“Mr. Durham defines sleep to be that state of cerebral repose which 
is necessary to repose, which is essential to the nutritive repair of the 
brain substance, a state, therefore, in which consciousness, sensation, 
and volition, the great manifestations of the brain’s activity, are tem- 
porarily suspended, but so suspended as to be easily restored by the 
action of stimuli, external cr internal. By experiments on animals 
and ocular examination of their brains under different degrees of ex- 
citement, and during sleep, sufficient evidence has been obtained that 
every variation in functional activity and repose is characterized by a 
change in the cerebral circulation. The removal of portions of bone 
by the trephine, and the substitution of watch-glasses, renders the 
surface of the brain easy of observation, It appears from observations 
thus conducted that during sleep the brain is comparatively blood- 
less, the veins are not distended, and the capillaries contain little cor- 
pusculated blood. .... The hypothesis that venous Ere is the 
cause of sleep is thus shown to be untenable.’”’* 


If it be true that the mind acts in dream in the same way 
as when vigilant,—less the contributions and corrections of the 
external senses and the consequent diminished intensity of atten- 
tion and consciousness,—we should expect to obtain the same kind 
and nearly the same amount of assistance in the examination of 
the laws of mind, and in the diagnosis of mental diseases from 
observations in this state as under ordinary circumstances. What 
is wanted in the prosecution of the subject is not so much facts, 
as a principle upon which these might be systematized ; but this 
might be cbtained by comparing the condition and dreams of 
different classes of the sane and insane generally, when asleep 
and while subjected to different external circumstances. The in- 
ability to sleep and to pass into dream is the first characteristic 
to be noticed. ‘To the healthy man vigilance is an intimation of 
perilous activity and a forerunner of mental disease; in the 
maniac it is followed by dementia. This supports the view that 
there is something more restorative in sleep than mere rest. A 
very large number of hypnotics which do not act proximately or 
psychically, act in one, or other, or in all the following ways, 
which, however, approach the confines of psychogenesis, if they do 
not touch them. ‘They allay pain wherever it may be situate ; 
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they obtund the external senses and lessen their acuteness in re- 
moving and transmitting impressions; they arrest, or greatly 
modify, the processes of nutrition and disintegration of tissues, 
and consequently diminish the number and force of the reports of 
cenesthesis ; and they necessarily and consequently moderate and 
modify those molecular and other changes in the nervous matter 
of the brain with which psychical action, whether under the name 
of sensation, or the noblest sentiment, or a dream, is associated. 
The most celebrated psychical remedies, again, for sleeplessness 
may be classed as monotonous, monoideaous, or repetetive ; and - 
may be epitomized as consisting in the withdrawal of all impres- 
sions save those that can be conveyed singly, in succession, 
or rhythmically. From Boerhaave’s dropping of water, to the 
Abracadabra of the secret-mongers, and the discovery of Mr. — 
Gardener, they are involved in Cullen’s anticipatory dogma, that 
“if the mind is attached to a single sensation, it is brought very 
near the state of the total absence of impressions.’ * 

All physical morbid conditions are attended by distressing 
dreams, but it would be rash to affirm that they are invariably 
characteristic either of the nature of the affection, or of the place 
affected. It has been observed that patients labouring under dis- 
ease of the heart think and dream of falling from heights and pre- 
cipices ; under hydrothorax, of drowning; under dropsy, of allaying 
thirst ; under fever, of fires; under cancer, of sorrow and suffer- 
ing and local injury ; and cases have occurred in which frequently 
recurring dreams of such kinds have led to the suspicion of the 
existence of disease when other evidence was wanting. That such 
correspondence, if it exists, must depend upon one of three 
causes, the quality of the blood circulating in the brain, the im- 
pressions conveyed to the brain through the nervous system, and 
upon the condition of the brain itself, is obvious. ‘That condi- 
tion must be influenced by increased or diminished density; by 
the state of the membranes and the bloodvessels, and by a thou- 
sand other circumstances which, apart from remote changes or 
blood diseases, induce unhealthy dreams. An atheromatous 
state of the arteries, for example, as well as alterations in the 
structure of the ear, is accompanied by delusions or dreams, in 
which sound, voices, footfalls, thunder, the gallop of horses, 
play a conspicuous part. Similar effects are observed in chorea- 
mania and melancholia, where anemia is the most marked patho- 
logical state. lt is interesting that in the former disease the 
waking mentalization and the hypnogogic phantasmata are con- 
nected with great want of attention and irregularity of thought, 
as if in keeping with the muscular agitation and restlessness,— 





* Binns, The Anatomy of Sleep, p. 358, 
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whereas the dream of complete sleep, when the muscular system 
is at rest, is calm and placid. Maury has observed that there is often 
entire oblivion of dreams, during the continuance of which there 
was great muscular activity and loquacity; but m many cases 
night-talking and crying are signs of irritation and horror. They 
may accompany the night seizures of Marshall Hall. Occasionally 
they are so dreadful and so dreaded that the sufferer endeavours 
to. escape by preventing sleep. It is at this pomt that dreams 
may pass into hallucinations. The mind has given way first 
during dream when discipline and control were removed, and the 
fact of its overturn has been noted by the patient ;—and it has 
happened that the dreams which prevailed during insanity have 
reappeared after the re-establishment of health. 


Art. II]. — THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY, 
PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


THE War-Office and the Horse-Guards may justly take credit to 
themselves for the prompt and effective manner in which they 
have reinforced the garrison of Canada. The need was urgent, 
the season unpropitious ; and supposing the Atlantic, when most 
storm-ridden, safely traversed, there were still to be contended 
with the grave obstacles which the early Canadian winter would 
interpose between the ports of debarkation and the posts of 
danger. Yet, notwithstanding these serious impediments, 15,000 
men were thrown into the colony in a singularly short space of 
time, with all that was needful for their efficiency in artillery and 
stores, all that was necessary for their proper care in health or in 
sickness. We confess that, at the first, we felt far from assured 
that the sanitary efficiency of the soldier would meet with such 
care from the powers that be as would be at all comparable to its 
importance, or to the care which would be devoted to his military 
efficiency. The New Code of Medical Regulations, although 
founded on the terrible experience of the Crimean campaign, did 
not set our mind altogether at ease. The marvellous state of 
health of the troops engaged in the late Chinese war—a state 
largely due to the sanitary measures adopted in accordance with 
the requirements of the New Code, and so remarkable, that 
during the war, the mortality, exclusive of those killed in action 
or who died of their wounds, did not reach 4 (3°8) per cent. 
among the Europeans, and was below 3 (2°7) per cent. among 
the natives of India; while the mean sick among the former did 
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not average 5 (4°6) per cent., and among the latter was but a 
fraction above 3 (3°1) per cent.*—even this success failed to give 
us confidence. The success, indeed, proved one thing to demon- 
stration—the admirable capability of the Medical Department to 
do its work most thoroughly, now that it was no longer trammelled 
by that meaningless, aimless routine which had played so baneful 
a part in the disastrous winter of 1854-55. Certainly there was 
the consolatory thought that the men under whose direction the 
medical arrangements for the Chinese war had been carried to so 
successful a conclusion, had still the control of the medical 
affairs of the army: Dr. Gibson was still Director-General, the 
heads of his Staff were still the same. We had no doubt, in fact, 
that the Medical Department would do its work as well in Canada 
as in China, if it were not interfered with. And here doubt stept 
in. The pressure upon the War Department was urgent; the 
chief question appeared to be to throw into Canada the largest 
number of troops in the shortest space of time ; the people were 
part of ourselves; they lacked nothing except trained soldiers 
and military stores. Would the old leaven of military prejudice 
come to the surface again, and the Medical Department be once 
more rendered comparatively helpless, by its requirements being 
made to give way to the more apparent military—that is to say, 
fighting efficiency of the troops ? 

We doubted. Whether it was the unfortunate march of the 
Guards to Guildford in the past summer which rendered us sus- 
picious—a march which told of thoughtlessness or indifference 
among officers high in the service, and who had even not lacked 
experience in the field: whether it was that a report of stores 
being hurried pell-mell into one of the transports destined for 
Canada, awoke a fear that the Ordnance storekeepers had not yet » 
acquired vulgar (sad to say), but straightforward and very neces- 
sary business habits, and revived the painful remembrance of that 
horrible time when, before Sebastopol, the doctors’ hands were 


* Ata meeting of the Epidemiological Society, April rst, 1861, the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department made the following statement of the 
health of the troops engaged in the Chinese war from the 1st May to 11th Nov., 
1860 :— 


No. Deaths, Mean sick, 
Europeans . . 9169 224 418 
Natives of India 4920 79 156 
Europeans. Natives of India, 
pag el oats 1000 of strength a 46°09 3ryI 
Annual ratio. of deaths per 1000 : ; 
of strength . 45°3 29°45 
Deaths exclusive of those killed j in ac- ; Oe 
tion or who died of their wounds a 38°43 27-90 
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tied, his help made unavailing, by the need of necessary medica- 
ments and supplies, which, although in ships at anchor in the 
harbour of Balaklava, could not be “oot at or found, being hidden 
away among, or inaccessibly buried beneath, heavier, and for the 
time immovable, stores—stowed away, indeed, pell-mell. Nay, in 
the seeming indifference which led to a repetition of this un- 
businesslike and discreditable want of care and order in sending 
stores on board the transport, we were reminded of that still more 
horrible time when, while our men, in the camps before Sebas- 
topol, were languishing for amore varied diet; while they were 
becoming tainted, and subsequently when they were decimated, 
with scurvy; while the horrors of the awful winter of 1854-55 
were aggravated for want of food more fitted for their wretched 
state; while they were tantalized in their misery by the green 
coffee served out to them, vast cargoes of rice, potatoes (preserved 
and dried), peas, Scotch barley, &c., and thousands of pounds of 
lime-juice and tea, were lying at Balaklava, unknown to the 
Commander-in-Chief and commanding officers generally, but 
known to the Commissariat, and to the officers of this depart- 
ment only. Whether it was the assertion that, notwithstanding 
the experience of the Crimea, no long boots for the soldiers were 
kept in store, and that France had helped us out of a difficulty 
occasioned by their sudden want for Canada, led us to fear that 
Army Sanitary Reform was not yet altogether sound at the 
core; whether it was that certain rheumatic pains, reliques of 
vigils, starvation, and exposure in the Sebastopol campaign, and 
which had crippled our sinister leg, had induced a tendency to 
carp at anything or everything connected with military move- 
ments ; or whether it was that the gallant band of men hastening 
oer the storm-tossed Atlantic to the deep snows and ice-locked 
boundary line of Canada, recalled so vividly as to enfeeble the 
remembrance of much that has happened since, the bitter memory 
of the tempest-vexed Euxine and the desolate heights and plains 
of the Chersonese, at that time when— 


Praying breath rose-white in air, 
Eyes were set in a stern stare, 
Hands were stretcht for help that came not as they sank in 
silence low ; 
Our grand, our gracious dead, 
Who lay down in their death-bed, 
With their winding-sheet and wreath of winter snow ; 


—whether it was one or all of these considerations which led us 
to doubt, we know not, but we doubted, and, happily, withoutjust 
cause. 


It is now known that no pains were spared to provide for the 
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care of the men destined for Canada, whether sick or well; and 
there is good ground for the belief that the sanitary condition of 
the force in British America will redound as greatly to the honour 
of the Army Medical Department as the sanitary condition of the 
troops who passed through the Chinese War. The excellent 
requirements of the New Code of Medical Regulations it would 
appear have been carried out to the letter ; the food and clothing 
of the troops have received fitting attention,—the daily ration of 
fresh meat having been increased, according to the direction of 
the home authorities, to one pound and a quarter, and instruc- 
tions given to augment it to one pound anda half if needful ; and 
each soldier has been provided with the following extra articles 
of clothing: two pairs of woollen drawers, two pairs of worsted 
stockings, two merino under-vests, one chamois-leather waistcoat, 
one Jersey, one pair of seal-skin mits, one seal-skin cap with ear- 
muffler, one sheep-skin overcoat, and one pair of Canadian boots ; 
also one pair of fur and buffalo robes for the sleigh. Further, 
every care was taken for the welfare of the men over the route 
they traversed on landing. Huts, properly warmed and venti- 
lated, were prepared for shelter and repose at intervals of thirty 
miles, and arrangements made for serving out hot coffee or spirits 
and water with the meals. Provision was also made for the sick, 
and the medical officers placed upon their guard as to the diseases 
most to be apprehended among the troops. So efficient, indeed, 
were all the arrangements made, that it is understood the ratio of 
sick to strength throughout both the sea and the land passage has 
not exceeded two per cent. 

This is as it should be, and affords another striking illustration 
how greatly the forces of the nation may be economized, when the 
sanitary condition of the soldier is regulated by the teachings of 
both reason and experience. The military efficiency of an army 
is in fact mainly, and in the long run, entirely, dependent upon its 
sanitary condition. But neither the Government, nor the military 
authorities, nor Parliament, nor the people, would give due heed 
to this oft-iterated truth,* until it was driven closely home by 
the events of the Crimean war. -In like manner, our civil 
population had persistently turned a deaf ear to the doctrine, 
that the wealth and prosperity of a nation were intimately linked 
to the health-condition of its people, until they were frightened 
into attention and belief by recurring pestilential outbreaks of 
cholera. 


bd Thy chief anxiety,’’ said Cambyses to Cyrus, speaking of the management 


of an army, ‘‘should be to provide for health ; for thou oughtest to take care to 
prevent the army from falling into sickness at all.”” Cambyses laughed when his 
son told him that his military tutor had taught him only military tactics, and 
never mentioned ‘‘ the domestic affairs of the army.”-—Cyropedia, bk. 1. 
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The Crimean war constitutes the great epoch of sanitary reform, 
or rather revolution, in the army. This war will ever be as memo- 
rable for its sanitary as its military results. Commencing witha 
mortality among the troops, mainly occasioned by disease, which 
exceeded even that caused by the devastations of the most malig- 
nant pestilence in a civil population, it ended with a death-rate 
less than half that which existed in the army when stationed at 
home. The paradox was a strange one, but the one extreme 
served but to clench the truths to be gathered from the other. 
Throughout the seven months from October ist, 1854, to April 
goth, 1855, when the men were harassed by work altogether dis- 
proportioned to their strength, and by broken rest; when they 
were subjected to all the evils arising from insufficient clothing 
and shelter, and scanty and unwholesome food, in the wet and 
tempestuous wintry season, the rate of mortality rose in the army in 
the East tu 600 per 1000 per annum. In January, 1855, the mor- 
tality ranged even to no less than 1,173 per1000 per annum ; but 
in November and December, 1855, when supplies had long been 
regular and abundant, the food wholesome, and the camps subjected 
to stringent sanitary supervision and regulations, the death-rate 
per 1000 had fallen to 44 and 33; from January to May, 1856, to 
123; and in May the mortality fell even so low as 8 per Iooo— 
the annual average of deaths, in the same proportion of men, in 
the Line, at home, being 18°7, and among the Guards 20°4. 

The grief, the indignation, the alarm which swept over the 
country when the disastrous condition of our gallant troops in 
the winter of 1854-55 became known, happily compelled the 
Government to institute searching and immediate inquiries into 
the causes which had led to the horrible hardships that threatened 
at one time to annihilate the army in the field. Happily also 
these inquiries brought clearly and indisputably to light the sad 
fact, that these hardships were not the unavoidable contingencies 
of a winter campaign in a country far separated from needful 
supplies, but that they were the natural, but exaggerated, reflex 
of the ordinary state of things—of the ordinary government and 
management of the army at home. 

The feelings indignantly revolt even now, when we recall to 
mind the thoughtlessness, the indifference, the ignorance, the wil- 
fulness which played so prominent a part in bringing about the 
disasters of that terrible winter; which were responsible for the 
perpetuation of a senseless routine that set at nought the 
teachings of both reason and experience ; and which effectually 
manacled the many able, and willing, and anxious hands in the 
service who would otherwise have helped most effectually. 

In estimating the indifference and wilful blindness which led to 
the disasters in the Crimea, it is not to be forgotten that the sal- 
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vation of the army was ultimately effected by measures neither 
new nor unfamiliar in military annals. 

‘The experience of previous wars, as abundantly recorded in the 
writings of Sir John Pringle, Sir James McGrigor, Dr. Hennan, 
Mr. Guthrie, and others, had taught all those great truths respect- 
ing the welfare of an army in the field, which had to be re-learned 
from the terrible lesson before Sebastopol. But although these 
truths were familiar to military medical men, and had often been 
brought home to the Horse-Guards and the Executive by calami- 
ties in camp and in hospital, they were never permitted to have 
that weight with the authorities (particularly the military authori- 
ties) which would have led to their sound practical application. 
Hence the expedition to the Crimea, in all that related to the 
sanitary care of the troops, was scarcely better provided for than 
the first expedition to the Peninsula, half a century ago. 

Again, it was no new fact to find troops in better health during 
a campaign than when stationed at home. The annual ratio of 
mortality per 1000 among the Guards who served in Canada from 
1838 to 1842, amounted to 14°5; while at home in the ten years 
1837—1846, the death-rate among ‘the Foot Guards was no less 
than 20°4. The mortality among the Infantry of the Line serving 
in Canada during the insurrection, differed, moreover, but a frac- 
tion from that experienced among the same class of troops at 
home. 

Further, the importance, nay, the necessity, of an accurate 
knowledge of the sanitary condition of the army in the mainte- 
nance of its efficiency, had been most fully shown from time to 
time. Five statistical reports on the health of the army at home 
and abroad, were presented to the Government, at irregular inter- 
vals, from 1838 to 1853 inclusive. Two illustrations will suffice 
to indicate the important results which followed from the facts 
made known in, and the suggestions adopted from, these reports. 
During the twenty years prior to 1838, the annual mortality 
among the troops in Jamaica had averaged 140 per 1000 of the 
strength ; this ratio has been reduced so much, that within the 
last four or five years the mortality has only averaged 30 per 1000. 
tn like manner the mortality among the troops in Ceylon, which 
aforetime averaged 75 per 1000, has been reduced to 38 per 1000. 

The sanitary teachings of peace, however, failed, equally with 
those of war, in inducing the Government and the War-Office to 
give that systematic and just attention to the subject which was 
demanded by its importance, until the awful calamity of 1854-55 
came upon us. 

The most momentous result of the Russian war was undoubtedly 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the regulations 
affecting the sanitary condition of the army ; and which hrought 
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clearly to light the fact, that the disasters in the Crimea were a 
natural sequence of our then military administration. 

It was certainly somewhat astounding to learn, as we then did 
(although not for the first time by those who were familiar with 
existing army statistics), that the mortality in the army was 
double that found among civilians at army ages. Such, however, 
was the fact, as the following figures show: 


Rates of Mortality per 1000 per annum. 


Effective men of all ages of the Army at home: 
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Country alone . : ag 
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Rates of Mortality per 1000 men of the Army at home, and of the 
English civil Male population, at corresponding quinquennial periods, 
as stated by the Registrar- General. 
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“From this,’ the Report of the Commission observes, “it 
appears that if the army at home were as healthy as the popula- 
tion from which it is drawn, soldiers would die at one half the 
rate at which they die now.” 

Such a result was pretty nigh incomprehensible when it was 
considered that the soldiers were picked men, and that they were 
seemingly removed from all those disadvantages which affect the 
health of the labouring classes in ordinary life. Further exami- 
nation, however, showed that this anomalous result was to be as- 
signed to two categories of causes, to wit, (1) want of exercise 
and suitable employment among the troops; and (2) crowding 
and insufficient ventilation, and nuisances arising from latrines 
and defective sewerage in barracks. 

To the want of due exercise might justly be attributed some 
portion of the insanitary condition of the army, consistently with 


m 
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what had been observed of the influence of the same cause in civil 
life. Moreover, it was reasonable to conclude that the different 
rates of mortality observed in the Cavalry of the Line (13°6 per 
annum), and in the Infantry of the Line (17°9), might be assigned 
in some measure to the greater amount and variety of exercise 
undergone by the former. ‘The trooper, in fact, passes more time 
out of doors than the foot soldier, his duties being partly on 
horseback and partly on foot; and the need of grooming his horse, 
as well as his sword exercise, call into action a different set of 
muscles to those used in marching and in infantry drill, and re- 
quire more varied action. “ Indeed, all the attitudes of the foot 
soldier on parade, at drill, and on the march, are singularly 
monotonous and constrained, and it is rare to see an infantry 
soldier whose figure is as fully developed or as well set up as that 
of a cavalry soldier.”* The low rate of mortality in the navy (8°8 
on the home-station), in which the men, though necessarily berthed 
in a very confined space, undergo an immense amount of exercise, 
calling the greatest variety of muscle into play, and pass a large 
proportion both day and night in the open air, appears to favour 
the opinion above expressed. 

But while assigning just weight to the influence of insufficient 
exercise in depressing the health of the army, it was unquestion- 
able that the great, the most efficient, cause of its insanitary 
condition, was the foulness of the soldiers’ residences, and the 
vitiated state of the atmosphere in which the men were compelled 
to pass the greater portion of their life. The predominance of 
pulmonary affections among the causes of death in the army was 
highly significant, as bearing upon the influence of a foul atmo- 
sphere upon the health of the men. While in civil life, at army 
ages, the deaths by pulmonary diseases were 6°3 per 1000, in the 
Cavalry they amounted to 7°3, in the Infantry of the Line to 
10°2, and in the Guards to 13°8; and of the entire number of 
deaths from all causes in the army, diseases of the lungs consti- 
tuted no less than 53°9 per cent. in the Cavalry, 57°27 per cent. 
in the Infantry, and 67°68 per cent. in the Guards. 

lt could not be alleged that, as is frequently the case in civil 
life, the clothing, the food, and the nature of the occupation 
itself were of such a character in the army as to be predisposing 
causes of the excessive mortality of the soldier from pulmonary 
disease. Now,if it could be shown that the soldier in barracks 
breathes a yitiated and polluted atmosphere, it would follow that 
of the four causes chiefly predisposing to pulmonary affections, 
namely, insufficient clothing, insufficient and unwholesome food, 
nature of occupation, and foul atmosphere, the last is the one to 
which the excessive liability of the soldier to this class of diseases 





* Report, p. xiv. 
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must be assigned. Many of the maladies included under the 
general head of chest and tubercular diseases cannot, however, 
be attributed directly to breathing a vitiated atmosphere. But, 
excluding inflammation of the lungs and pleura, acute catarrh, 
and some other diseases which may have no obvious connexion 
with the purity or impurity of the atmosphere, it was found that 
consumption, chronic catarrh,* spitting of blood, asthma, and dif- 
ficulty of breathing, alone occasioned a mortality of 12°5 per 1000 
mean strength in the Guards and 8°9 in the Infantry of the Line. 
The extent to which our soldiers were exposed to a vitiated ~ 
and polluted atmosphere was made sufficiently manifest in the 
evidence laid before the Commission on the Sanitary State of 
Barracks. From this it appeared that the dormitories or barrack- 
rooms were very confined; that although the minimum cubic 
space allowed to each soldier by regulation was only 450 feet, in 
the majority of cases this minimum was not attained ; that the 
regulated space of one foot between the beds was also practically 
unattained,—yet it was certain that the amount of interval allowed 
between the beds is of more consequence, so far as health is con- 
cerned, than the mere amount of cubic space given above by the 
altitude of the room; that owing to the ordinary construction of 
the buildings, barrack-rooms rarely have windows at opposite 
sides or ends of the room, and there are, consequently, very in- 
sufficient means of ventilation; that where ventilators existed, 
“they were frequently stopped up by the men themselves, who 
come from a class very little persuaded of the advantages of ven- 
tilation, and whom poverty has accustomed, from their youth up, 
to look to the exclusion of the external air, in the absence of 
fuel, as the best mode of securing warmth ;” that “ barrack-rooms ~ 
are occasionally found in the basement of the building, approached 
by descending steps from the natural surface level, the tops of the 
windows, which open on one side only of the rooms, being little, 
if at all, above such surface level; and in low rooms thus situated 
men may be found lodged in beds so closely ranged that the side 
of one touches the side of the other; that the result was, “ that 
the soldier sleeps in a fetid and unwholesome atmosphere, the 
habitual breathing of which, though producing, for the most 
part, no distinct immediate effects, probably lays the seeds of that 
pulmonary disease which is so fatal in the British Army :” of this 
atmosphere ‘“‘ abundant evidence, though of a most disgusting 
nature,’ was laid before the Commission; that, finally, the 
latrines, cesspools, and drains were most defective, and that to. 
this source ‘‘is probably to be attributed much of the excess of 


* Most of the deaths so recorded were in reality consumption.—See Statistical 
Report of Army, 1853, p. 20. 
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mortality by fever which the army statistics show over that 
arising from the same class of diseases in civil life; their respec- 
tive rates being: Deaths by fever in civil population in towns, 
1°2 per 1000; in the Cavalry, 1°4; in the Guards, 2°4; in the 
Infantry, 2°5; and in the Artillery, 1°9,—for the ten years 
ending 31st March, 1857.” 

Very shortly after the Commission on the Sanitary Regulations 
of the Army had closed its sittings, a Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the Sanitary Condition and Improvement of Bar- 
racks and Hospitals. The Report of this Commission, published 
in the course of the past year, confirms, in every respect, the 
conclusions of the first-named Commission on the sanitary state of 
barracks. The Barrack and Hospital Commission was authorized 
to direct the immediate execution of such works as might appear 
to it to be necessary for the ventilation, warming, lighting, 
draining, and sewering of, and the securing a sufficient supply of 
good water for, both barracks and hospitals, provided the cost of 
the works did not exceed Iool. for each hospital or barrack 
where such improvements were needed. But the Report states 
that this sum was “found to be totally inadequate even for the 
execution of the most urgent sanitary works,” since, “ although 
large sums of money have from time to time been spent on these 
barracks and hospitals, a very small proportion of it appears to 
have been devoted to sanitary purposes. So far, indeed,” it is 
added, “as concerns the health of the troops, almost every 
barrack and hospital we have visited can be considered in no 
other light than as never having been completed;’ and the 
funds required for the necessary improvements have consequently 
exceeded in amount what could have been anticipated when 
the Commission entered upon its work. (p. 10.) 

A few illustrations from this Report may be cited with advan- 
tage ies 

"hs might have been anticipated from the death-rates already 
quoted, the sanitary condition and construction of the Guards’ 
barracks in town were found to be most defective. The interior 
of the buildings presented a majority of the evils already referred 
to, not, perhaps, more conspicuously than in many other barracks ; 
but we refer to them for the sake of an additional, and most 
striking example of the comparative health of troops in barracks 
and in camp. 

The Guards are, perhaps, more continuously barracked in 
_ town districts than any other part of the army, and if we compare 
their mortality in the London barracks, and also the relative 
_ proportion of admissions from diseases of the zymotic class, 
with the death-rate and sickness at Aldershott and Shorncliffe, 
we find the following results :— 
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Deaths per Admissions per 1000 per annum, 
I0co per 
as Fevers, Diarrhea, Total. 
Guards—1847-54. . . . 15°24 51°86 61°32 113°18 
Aldershott | 3 years ending 7 : ' 
Shorneliffe | Dec. 31, 1859 4 37°5 175 55:0 





From these figures it would appear that while the Guards 
were in camp the amount of sickness was reduced one-half, the 
mortality two-thirds. To estimate the value of these results it is 
needful to bear in mind that the number of men barracked in 
town districts in the United Kingdom amounts to upwards of 
25,000. Hence, among other suggestions, the Commission re- 
commends that, whenever military requirements will permit it, 
barracks should be placed in the open country, or in the open 
suburbs of towns. | 

The defects of barrack construction were found to be multi- 
farious, and appear to have arisen from the simple fact that 
buildings were designed (with few exceptions) without any refer- 
ence to the health of the inmates, but with the object of getting 
as many men as possible housed in the smallest space. 

Although the minimum cubic space allowed to each soldier in 
permanent barracks, by the old regulations, was 450 feet, the 
Commission ascertained that no less than 1335 men, equal to one 
regiment and a half, were living and sleeping in rooms with less 
than 250 cubic feet per man; 15,195 with less than 350 feet; 
and 34,882 with less than 400. Moreover, 65,271 men had less 
than 500 cubic feet per man, and of the whole force, 76,813 men, 
only 4656 had sleeping room exceeding 550 cubic feet each, and 
of these only 2003 had an allowance of 600 cubic feet per man. 
The present regulations provide that the minimum cubic space per 
man shall be 600 feet. The overcrowding of barracks may be 
further estimated by the fact, that the deficiency of barrack accom- 
modation, at different stations in Great Britain and Ireland, varies 
from 21°6 per cent. (Woolwich)-to 43°4 per cent. (Chatham). 

The Report further shows that there was “a total want of any 
proper systematic method of ventilation,” and that the gravest 
defects also existed, with few exceptions, in the arrangements for 
warming and cleansing, in the water supply, drainage, cook- 
houses, ablution-rooms, wash-houses, guard-rooms, &e. 


The chief results of the Commission on the Sanitary Regula- 
tions and State of the Army are aptly summed up in a letter of 
the late lamented Lord Herbert, prefixed to the New Code of 
Medical Regulations for the Army. He writes :— 
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“The Report of the Royal Commission has shown the high rate of 
mortality from disease existing among the troops at all times, but 
more especially during war—the defective condition of military hospi- 
tals—the absence of any means by which the improvements recently 
introduced for the protection of health, in civil life, can be rendered 
available in Barracks, Camps, and Hospitals [the chief clue to, and 
- chief connecting link between, the sanitary disasters in the Crimea and 
the high rate of mortality among the troops at home ],—and the great 
loss of life arising from these defects during the late war with Russia. 

“The existing regulations,” Lord Herbert continues, “appeared to 
us by no means sufficient to prevent the recurrence of such losses 
of life and efficiency in the army. On some most important points 
they are altogether silent. : 

“The duties to be performed are not sufficiently defined, nor are 
the responsibilities clearly placed on those charged with specific duties; 
and, even should a medical officer discern his duty and perform it, 
there is no necessary connexion between any recommendations he may 
make, and their being carried into effect. 

“To obviate these evils as far as practicable, the Royal Commission 
recommended two fundamental changes in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment; and unless they be carried out, any attempt at improving the 
existing regulations will be of little avail. One of these changes is the 
remodelling of the department; the other is, the organization of a 
practical Army Medical School.” 


These changes have now been happily effected. Heretofore it 
rested with the Director-General to fulfil all the requirements, 
administrative and scientific, of his department. .A task mani- 
festly beyond at least the physical capabilities of any one man. 
There was no one attached to the department specially conversant 
with army hygiene or sanitary science; no office in which the 
Army Medical Statistics—the very basis of all scientific procedure 
and the gauge of sickness or health of the troops—could be. 
reduced; no means of rendering available for the public service 
the large amount of information and experience on Army diseases 
which is constantly being accumulated in the Department. Under 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission the Director- 
General’s Office has been subdivided into three distinct branches, 
medical, sanitary, and statistical, each under a separate head, who 
should work the routine details of his department. To the heads 
of these branches are referred questions connected with the 
medical and sanitary duties and statistics of the army, and the 
chiefs of the three branches constitute a consultative council to 
assist the Director-General with their advice on subjects coming 
within their respective branches,—the whole proceedings of the 
department, nevertheless, going on through the Director-General, 
and under his direction, as the sole responsible administrative head. 

The Army Medical School is now in full operation, and in it. 
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the Army Medical Man, at the outset of his career, receives a 
very necessary specific training in the special sanitary and medical 
duties he is required to perform, in accordance with the New Code 
of Regulations for his guidance. These régulations, in addition 
to the modifications in the Medical Department, already referred 
to, remedy more or less effectually the defects previously existing 
in the hospital and sanitary administration of the army,—much 
prominence being given to Army hygiéne, “ because,” as Lord 
Herbert remarks, in the letter already referred to, “it must now 
be considered as a matter of primary importance to the public 
interests that every resource of modern science should be called 
into requisition for preserving the health and physical efficiency 
of the Army.” 

To give effectiveness to the whole sanitary administration of the 
Army, the New Regulations require that periodical statistical and 
sanitary returns (weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual) shall 
be sent by medical officers to the Director-General. These returns 
will keep the Director-General accurately acquainted with the 
health of the troops in all parts of the world, and a summary of 
their results will henceforth be accessible to the public in the 
Report on the Health of the Army, which the Director-General is 
now required to present annually to the Secretary of State for 
War, and which is laid before Parliament. 

The first Annual Report of the Director-General* was presented 
to Parliament in the course of the last Session, and from it we 
obtain a most hopeful idea of the prospective sanitary welfare of 
the soldier. ‘This will be made evident by the following table, 
showing the rate of mortality (corrected according to the propor- 
tion of men serving at different periods of life) among the troops 
serving in the United Kingdom in 1859, in comparison with the 
mortality of the ten years 1837-46 :— 


Annual Ratio per 1000. 


1859. 1837-46. 
Household Cavalry . - 1 GAC? einen Dore 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons ; . OAM nae 


Military Train . : : : econ 
Foot Guards . ; ; : p09 5 Q) eee ea 
Infantry Regiments ; ; . , Jae Ses ae 
Depot: Battalions ; 12°26 
Civil Population in Healthy Districts . ey 


This table, as Dr. Balfour, the able head of the statistical 
branch of the Army Medical Department, justly observes, ‘‘ shows 
a remarkable and most satisfactory reduction in the amount of 
mortality in all classes of troops; indeed, except in the Depot 


* Army Medical Department.—Statistical, Sanitary, and Medical Reports for the 
year 1859, p. 438. 
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Battalions, it is little above that of the civil population in the 
healthiest districts of England.” He adds :— 


“The Foot Guards can scarcely be held as on an equality in a 
sanitary point of view with the inhabitants of such districts, being 
quartered chiefly in London, and with some of their barracks in the 
most densely populated quarters ; but even among them the mortality 
is lower than among the male population at the same ages throughout 
England and Wales. In the case of the Household Cavalry the 
numbers are so limited that the proportion might be expected to 
fluctuate considerably ; but in the others the marked decrease can 
hardly be deemed accidental. It cannot be attributed to the con- 
tingency of an unusually healthy season, for the mortality of the civil 
population, in 1859, did not differ materially from the average of 
former years. Nor has it arisen from a greater proportion of men 
being discharged as invalids, for, as will hereafter be shown, the number 
thus disposed of was, except in the Foot Guards, under the previous 
average. It may, perhaps, have been in some degree the effect of 
selection, as so much larger a proportion of the force than formerly 
consisted of men recently enlisted, and who may not have been ex- 
posed for a sufficient length of time to the deteriorating influences 
which affect a soldier, to have materially suffered in health from them. 
It will, therefore, be interesting to observe, whether under improved 
sanitary conditions this diminished rate of mortality can be in future 
maintained.” (p. 7.) 

Much probably of the great reduction of mortality in 1859 may 
have been the result of sanitary improvements, which had, even 
up to that time, been introduced into barracks and hospitals,* and 
which are still being carried out, more especially in respect to ven- 
tilation, drainage, food and cooking, according to the suggestions 
of the two Royal Commissions of 1857. In the course of 1859, the 
new system of ventilation introduced by the Barrack and Hospital 
Commission had been extended to the principal barracks and mili- 
tary hospitals of the United Kingdom; much had been done to 
amend latrines, urinals, and sewerage, and great improvements 
had been effected in the means of cooking. But it was not until 
after the publication of the New Code of Regulations in October, 
1659, that the special sanitary duties of medical officers, insti- 
tuted by the Regulations, were entered upon. Moreover, the 
funds disposable for sanitary improvements are limited, and, as 
a consequence, some little time must elapse before the whole of 
the suggestions of the Barrack Commission can be carried into 
operation. Hence it is reasonable to hope that when the sani- 


*« There are numerous circumstances which have led to this reduction; but I 
believe that a considerable portion of it is due to the sanitary improvements con- 
sequent upon the statistical results which were brought out by our investigation” 
(referring to the Royal Commission on the Sanitary Condition of the Army in 1857, 
of which Dr. Balfour was Secretary).—Dr. Balfour on the Vital Statistics of the 
Army. Report of International Statistical Congress, 1860, p. 363. 
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tary measures now in progress of execution have been perfected, 
and the sanitary regulations of the New Code have been some 
time fully in action, the health of the Army will reach a still 
higher pitch than it did in 1859. 

The subjoined table, compiled from the Statistical Report for 
1859, shows the annual ratio of sickness and death in the prin- 
cipal military stations in 1859 and certain previous years :— 








| RATIO PER 1000. 








1859. 1834—46, 
Sickness, Death. Sickness, Death. 
CFD TREAT ies easiest adn tee i eee 949 748 939 13°58 
Malta i+ 0) aaidaten sy cmcecpiee tile Nose cherie ae 19°02 1120 16°77 
Tontan Islanids.+ sce > vaste ease 881 11°75 1138°7 EP O4 5 
Berituda™ +. Fes ae et ge res Say 13°95 1334 33°8 © 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 557°8 7°22 g00°3 16'0 
Clanaddr, itis eerie’ welde> gaan 545 10°42 981°7 17°42 
Newtoundlandss ws) +b ce uis phan. Solel oe 48 781 Lisa 
Windwardand Leeward Command : 
White Troops "ne ane, Fe ea ees 1128 19°75 1936 69°54 
‘Black Proopss te. A. tt ya ae oma 16°66 768 32°16: 
1817—36. 
Jamaica : range from 
White Troops." fe es, ee te dS 14°42 _ | 61 to 307 
1840—49. 
Black” Troops 3c Pee ee eek oe 30°95 834 | 29°86 
1817—36. 
Bahamas eget FO ee eae, 832 40°3 1070 |-P 4048 
1822—36. 
Hotidurastis: sh; sehen 850°8 6'2 88r | 0. 
Western Africa : 18 19—36. 
S1errd LOUGH: sraicas saa baie 542 14°02 812 30°! 
GENOUG «5 ae gla tee ce etenies 653 25'4 
Gotd Coast 3 Pest ene) fae 581 25°06 
1837—46. 
Mit. SPGl6 ac glh the wuted “Soper. Mees 802 12°90 943 16°62 
Cape of Good Hope. ... . 967 12°22 045 16°54t 
NADU Fe eee atte Seat eee ey, 16°04 909°6 22°38 
Ceylon : : 
Whzte Dim0ps sven 5 sly oagen LO GAs 35°06 1444°2 40°74 
LOCK A TOODES Ss ont 5 2, adel ts 724°4 I0'1Q IOIo’9 26°71 
VU SUPA Gor tl enti se eee 661°5 10°! 
1844—56. 
LastWPAriiaig os + couke heey tale pee 416°! Te’ 726 11°87 
New ‘Zealand 01.) . Geotail cede 636°4 4°5 529 12°8 
China : 
White Teoop)es Jha} P0des tna fo 783 59°35 
Native Lroopa ens rst Meas eee SF 2 41°93 
* Black troops chiefly. + Black troops. 


+ Exclusive of killed in action. If the losses of the 59th Regt., broken down 
from disease in China, and sent to the Cape for change of climate, be added to the 
ratio of sickness and death for 1859, the figures amount to 1°077 and 14°57. 
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It is gratifying to learn from these figures that the reduction of 
mortality and increased health of the Army in 1859 was not confined 
to England only, but extended also to the majority of foreign sta- 
tions. Where, moreover, an excess of sickness and mortality was 
noted, and where, indeed, there was an exaggeration of some one 
disease, it was chiefly in connexion with manifest and reme- 
diable sanitary defects, such as over-crowding and foul and 
noxious effluvia, to which the troops were exposed. Thus, an 
increase of fevers at Gibraltar is assigned to over-crowding of 
barracks; and prevalence of fever at Malta is attributed also 
to the same cause, as well as to the quality of the water in 
the tanks in the dry season, and local defects in certain bar- 
racks, including imperfect sewerage, or exposure to sewage air. 


Rightly to appreciate the nature of the sanitary measures 
now in progress of execution or suggested for the welfare of 
the Army, it is necessary to turn to the Report of the Barrack 
and Hospital Commission. This Report, and the Report of the 
Sanitary Commission despatched to the Army in the Crimea, 
should be in the hands, or placed within reach of every Army 
medical officer, as two of the most complete, practical, and in- 
structive studies of camp, barrack, and hospital hygiéne existing. 
The Report of the Barrack Commission has, however, a much 
wider interest than that which arises from its special subject 
alone. For the Report deals with and throws light upon many 
important questions of common interest to all who are concerned 
in the Public Health. 

To the solution of one of these questions only can we devote | 
space, but this single illustration will suffice to show the great 
interest and importance of the Report. 

One of the most difficult problems presented to the considera- 
tion of the Commission was the ventilation of barracks. The 
problem requiring to be solved is thus stated :— 


“In a building consisting of a number of rooms, generally entered 

JSrom a common passage or staircase, sometimes directly from the outer 
air, and each having an open fireplace, which it is essential in every 
instance to retain, how to supply at all seasons and temperatures, 
and by day and night, each room by itself, and independently of 
every other room, with a sufficiency of air to keep the room healthy, 
and at the same time to prevent the temperature from falling below 
what is required for the comfort of the men. To do this with the least 
possible interference with the structure of the rooms, on a plan mot 
easily deranged, and at a minimum cost ?” 


The construction of the buildings and the retention of an 
open fireplace set aside the possibility of adopting satisfactorily 
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any artificial system of ventilation in use, whether by propulsion 
or extraction—the former objection preventing the application 
of any of these systems on a uniform principle, the latter being 
incompatible with artificial ventilation. Certainly, air might be 
driven into a room with a fire in the grate, but then the advan- 
tages of the artificial method are lost, and the room can be 
ventilated much better without it. Again, 


“The open fireplace is, if possible, less adapted for rooms venti- 
lated by extraction than for rooms ventilated by propulsion. The 
chimney, with its fire, is in itself a powerful extracting shaft; but if 
the extracting shaft acted as it ought, with a predominating power, 
it would draw the smoke down all the chimneys. If, on the other 
hand, the chimney-draught were the strongest, air would be drawn 
down the extraction shaft.” 


The retention of the fireplace and the construction of the 
buildings were also fatal objections to the adoption of Watson's, 
Mackinnel’s, or Muir’s self-acting ventilators.* The double 
action of these ventilators is destroyed, and they become incast 
shafts only, by the action of a fireplace with fire in it; and the 
same result follows from the opening of doors or windows. They 
are chiefly adapted, indeed, for single rooms standing apart, such 
as churches, chapels, schools, libraries, &c., warmed by stoves, 
and where the doors are shut for hours at a time. Mr. Watson's 
plan was adapted, under his own supervision, to one of the blocks 
of houses at the Wellington Barracks, containing twelve rooms. 


“He introduced,” the Report states, “his ventilator at the top of 
the stairease which passes up the middle of the house, and inserted 
louvers in the partition wall between the staircase and each of the 
twelve barrack-rooms. It was anticipated that an air current would 
descend through one division of the tube into the staircase, would pass 
thence through one set of louvers into each barrack-room, would 


* These ingenious ventilators require fixed conditions for their perfect action. 
Alter these conditions, and they become wholly outlet or wholly inlet. ‘‘ The con- 
dition essential to their operation,” says the Report, ‘‘is that the room to which 
they are applied be closed, and ina closed room their action is singular. If a 
number of people be crowded into a room with the fireplace, doors, and 
windows shut, and if a tube of an apparently sufficient area to afford ventilation 
for the inmates be carried from the ceiling of the room above the roof of the 
building, there will be an irregular effort at effecting an interchange between the 
air of the room and the outside air. The outer air will descend, and the inner air 
will ascend in fitful, variable, irregular currents, and the room will be badly venti- 
lated, if ventilated at all. But singularly enough, no sooner is the tube divided 
longitudinally from top to bottom by means of any division, however thin, than its 
action becomes immediately changed, a current of air descends into the room con- 
tinuously on one side of the partition, and a current of foul air ascends from the 
room continuously on the other side of the partition. One-half the tube supplies 
fresh air to the inmates of the room, and the other half removes foul air, so that if 
the size be properly adjusted, the air in the room is kept sweet.” (p. 69.) 
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return by the other set of louvers into the staircase, and pass up 
through the second division of his ventilator, and so escape. On 
examining the operation of the apparatus, however, it was found that 
the current in both divisions of the ventilator passed down into the 
staircase through both sets of louvers into the rooms, and thence up 
the chimneys, so that there was no up-current in the ventilator at 


all.” (p. 70.) 


_ Dr. Arnott’s Chimney Valve and Sherrington’s Ventilator (an 
inlet for fresh air placed close to the ceiling of the room) were 
found economical and efficient ventilating agents in rooms not 
occupied by several people, such as non-commissioned officers’ 
rooms, and were recommended to be adopted under these circum- 
stances by the Commission, but neither plan of ventilation is 
fitted for rooms in which a number of persons live together. - 

None of the plans of ventilation investigated or submitted to 
the Commission meeting the requirements of the problem to be 
solved, the Commission set itself to study the question prac- 
tically. 

And first, it was endeavoured to be ascertained approximately 
what was the amount of fresh air required per man. Existing 
estimates of this amount were very various. Chemistry teaches 
us that at least 200 cubic feet of air per hour is required to dilute 
the carbonic acid and water given off from the body to the same 
standard as they exist in the atmosphere. 


“ But,” says the Report, “ chemistry takes no cognizance of those 
aerial poisons eliminated from the skin and lungs, and which in stagnant 
air have been diluted to the extent stated. Indeed, the object to be 
served by ventilation is primarily the dilution and removal of these 
poisonous exhalations, and if this be secured the carbonic acid and 
water will be removed at the same time. 

* Few persons,” the Report adds, “are, perhaps, aware that an ordinary 
barrack fireplace removes a much larger amount of air than is required 
merely to dilute the carbonic acid and water to a healthy standard. 
The quantity varies, of course, with the section, height, and tempera- 
ture of the chimney-flue, and also with the force and direction of the 
wind. ‘The extremes may be practically assumed at from 6000 cubic 
feet per hour up to ten times that amount. A twelve-man room, afford- 
ing 500 cubic feet per man, would on the lowest estimate have 500 
cubic feet of air per man per hour supplied to it by the chimney-draught 
alone; that is to say, the firegrate will ensure a ventilation above 
twice as great as will fulfil the requirements of chemistry ; and yet it 
has been ascertained by sufficient experience that rooms so ventilated 
are both offensive and unwholesome.” (p. 72.) 


This result is, no doubt, partly, if not chiefly, attributable to 
the fact that the chimney-draught is supplied mainly from the 
lower stratum of arr in the room, the upper portion of the room 
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forming, as it were, a reservoir of foul air situated above the venti- 
lating power. 


“The sense of smell,’’ the Report continues, “ affording the chief in- 
dication of the healthiness or unhealthiness of a room atmosphere, and 
differing as the delicacy of this sense does in different individuals, it is” 
not perhaps possible to arrive at an absolute standard of ventilation ; 
but in order to obtain some practical estimate of the quantity of air 
required to ensure this amount, we had air shafts, having certain 
definite sections, carried from the corners of the ceilings of twelve 
barrack-rooms in the Wellington Barracks, up through the roof, so 
arranged that the apertures might be contracted, and the quantity of 
air passing up each shaft measured by a delicate anemometer con- 
structed by Naumann, of Paris, for the express object. The measure- 
ments were taken at different periods, during several months, between 
two and five o’clock in the morning. The requisite observations of 
temperature without and within the rooms, and of the hygrometric 
state of the air, were also taken, and the sensible state of the room 
atmosphere was observed at the same time. From these observa- 
tions, as well as from others which we have been enabled to make, 
we are of opinion that an estimate on which we based our first im- 
provement in ventilation, is sufficiently near the truth for practical 
purposes. It is as follows:—that in a barrack-room containing a 
number of men, at 600 cubic feet per man, the whole air of the room 
should-be renewed at least twice in the hour. In other words, that 
each man should have in round numbers 1200 cubic feet of fresh air 
supplied to him per hour. Even this amount may not be sufficient to 
‘preserve a barrack-room entirely free of odour at all times and all 
seasons ; but the difficulties ofa thorough solution of a problem, where 
the conditions are so variable, have led us to adopt this as our unit of 
ventilation, while in the ventilating plans we have carried out, it is 
always possible to increase the amount without difficulty. After our 
plans had been for some time in operation, we were glad to learn, from a 
report on the warming and ventilation of dwellings, made to the General 
Board of Health, by Messrs. Fairbairn, Glaisher, and Wheatstone, that 
a similar unit, namely, from 15 to 20 cubic feet per man per minute, 
had been arrived at by these gentlemen. But while adopting this unit, 
we holdit at the same time to be an indispensable condition, that each 
man should have the amount of space, 600 cubic feet, recommended by 
the Royal Commission. 

“But to ventilate a barrack-room,it is not only necessary to supply this 

amount of air, but to supply it at different seasons, during hot weather, 
during cold weather, and during what may be considered as the tempe- 
rate days and nights of the year. During mild weather the problem 
‘is one of comparative facility. During warm weather, especially if the 
weather be at the same time moist, nothing short of open windows will 
keep aroom comfortable in which a number of people sleep, This, indeed, 
is generally done by the soldiers for their own comfort. During cold 
weather, however, it is essentially necessary to provide for warming 
part of the admitted air.” (p. 72.) | 
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To meet the requirements not met by windows, the Commission 
determined to adopt a system of ventilation by which each barrack- 
room should be kept independent of every other room in this re- 
spect, and to depend for the movement of the air in the rooms 
“upon the fireplace and upon the element of the difference of 
temperature between the air outside and the air within.” 

The Commission recommends, therefore, that in each room a 
shaft of certain given dimensions, and having a sectional area 
adjusted to its length and to the number of inmates in the room 
(or when the number of occupants is governed by the cubic space, 
as it is to be hoped will henceforth be the case), to the cubic con- 
tents of the room, shall be carried from an angle of the ceiling 
three or four feet above the roof of the building. “ The velocity 
of the air in the shaft, and hence its ventilating power, will de- 
pend, Ist, on the difference of temperature between the inner and 
outer air; 2nd, on the length of the shaft; 3rd, on the amount 
of friction in the shaft; and 4th, on the freedom, or otherwise, 
with which the air to supply the shaft enters the room.” Shafts 
with a sectional area of one inch to every 50 cubic feet of room 
space are recommended for the top floor of a barrack ; of one inch 
to every 55 cubic feet of room space for the floor next below ; and 
one inch to 60 cubic feet of room space for the still lower floor, if 
the barrack consists of three stories. 


“The velocity in these shafts,” the Report states, “is dependent, of 
course, on the difference of temperature between the air in the room and 
the air without, on the amount of movement in the outer atmosphere, 
and other circumstances. When the temperature is nearly equal, as, for 
instance, when the windows are open, there is very little upward draught, 
except as the result of movements in the atmosphere without, but when 
windows are open the room is being ventilated without the shaft. At 
other times the current is energetic. From a number of observations 
made with Naumann’s anemometer, we have found that in rooms in the 
Wellington Barracks, with a cubic capacity of 7920 feet, a quantity of 
air equivalent to from 8000 to gooo cubic feet per hour passes up the 
shafts. Each shaft would, therefore, remove from the room about 600 
cubic feet per man per hour, if the rooms were occupied by 13 men each, 
which is the largest number they ought to contain. We haye thus 
obtained outlets for foul air capable of removing 600 cubic feet of air 
per man per hour; we have already seen that the chimney removes 
about the same quantity, and thus the amount of 1200 cubic feet is 
obtained. The amount of air varies so much that it is necessary to 
provide regulating valves, not under the control of the men, for 
the inlets; but these valves should never admit of being completely 


closed.” (p. 73.) 


The foul-air shafts already introduced into barracks have been 
made of three-quarter-inch deal, very smooth inside, and rebated 
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and grooved together at the angles, but it would be better to have 
the shafts constructed of glazed pipe built in the wall, or to have 
smooth cement sides. The shafts require to be louvered at the 
summit to keep out wind and rain; it is requisite also to place 
inverted louvres at the lower end, to cast occasional down-draughts 
up to the ceiling. 

If, however, a room has no other means of ventilation than a 
foul-air shaft and chimney-flue, the fireplace will supply itself at 
the expense of a down-draught through the shaft. Itis necessary 
then to provide proper inlets for air, to supply both the fire and 
ventilating shaft. ‘The nature, position, and dimensions of these 
inlets constitute the next question with which the Commission 
deals. Inlets situated near the floor are productive of great dis- 
comfort, by reducing the temperature of the lower stratum of air 
and causing cold currents. As a consequence they are almost 
invariably tampered with, to the great and often serious detriment 
of the ventilation of a room. The Commission ascertained by 
actual experiment, that air admitted near the ceiling of the room 
soon ceased to be detected as a distinct current, and that at a 
short distance from the inlet it had mingled with the general 
mass of the air and had disappeared. It was decided then “for 
practical reasons, fully sustained by the results of experiment,” 
that inlets for air are best placed close to the ceiling. The form of 
inlet recommended and adopted is that of iron or perforated air- 
bricks of different sectional areas—.1 square inch being allowed 
for every 60 cubic feet of contents of room, or I square inch to 
every 120 cubic feet if warm air is admitted round the fire-grate. 
Two inlets are recommended for barrack-rooms of ordinary size, 
one to be placed on each of the opposite sides of the room, but not 
opposite each other, or both on the same side if the rooms be 
back-to-back. In larger rooms the number of inlets is to be 
increased. 

In order to prevent draughts, as far as practicable, the inlets 
should be covered by a wooden cornice several times their Jength, 
and sloping upwards to the ceiling at an angle of 45°. The 
age side of the cornice is to be formed of perforated zine with 

= holes of to $ of an inch diameter. The 
, front of hie “cornise opposite the inlet 
should be of wood, to break still further 
the force of the current. The area of 
perforated zinc, through which the air 
passes into the room, is from six to 
eight times the area of the inlet from 
the outer air. The accompanying dia- 
Fug. 1.-— Elevation of venti prams (Figs. 1 and” 2) "SHOW = (HGmerews=: 

RDS CORRES USS ANCE meee aart LHTE ventilating cornice over the 
inlet, and a section of the inlet. 
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Several separate small inlets terminating externally in an 
ordinary air-brick, internally in louvres sloping up to the 
ceiling, and capable of being closed at pleasure, would be better 
in new buildings; or Sherringham’s ventilator would be appli: 
cable. 
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Fic. 2.—Section of inlet, showing the perforated zinc cover within the room, and 
the arrangement for closing the inlet with a valve and cord working on pivots 
fixed to its lower edge, and so adjusted that, by being weighted on its upper 
edge, it will fall down and leave the inlet open when not purposely raised and 
held up by a cord to close it. The valve should fit very loosely, so as to leave, 
when closed, at least from half an inch to one inch between it and the sides 
and bottom of the inlet hole. The valve to be made of zine or galvanized 
iron. A, ceiling; B, external wall; c, iron grating; D, valve. 


The relative position and arrangement adopted for the outlet 
shafts and inlets are shown in the following diagrams (Figs. 3 
and 4). It is important that the shafts and inlets should be 
placed as far from each other as possible, in order to secure the 
most thorough diffusion of the inflowing fresh air. 

The large amount of air passing through a barrack-room in 
winter, with this plan of ventilation in action, would keep the 
room at a comparatively low temperature, unless some simple 
method could be adopted for warming a portion, at least, of the 
air admitted. To meet this requirement the Commission has 
suggested and carried out the following ingenious expedient, 
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Fig 3.—A, line of ceiling ; B, upper room; c, lower room ; D, inlet ; £, shaft from 
lower room; F, shaft from upper room, 





Fic. 4 —Half plan of a barrack-room, 4, outlet shaft; B, inlet. 
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effected by remodelling the fire-grates used in barracks. The 
new grates recommended are constructed as follows :— 


“The grate is intended to be placed as forward into the room as 
possible; the part in which the fire is contained is of fire-brick, the 
bottom being partly solid, to check the consumption of fuel. A supply 
of air is admitted from behind the grate, and thrown upon the top of 
the fire to assist In preventing smoke; the sides are splayed, so as to 
throw the heat, by radiation, as much as possible into the room; the 
opening into the chimney has no register ; a chamber is placed behind 
the grate, into which air is brought from the outer atmosphere, and 
warmed by the large heating surface of the back of the grate, increased 
by flanges, and after being heated to a temperature of from 56°-to 70° 
Fahrenheit, the air passes into the room bya shaft cut out of the wall, 
which terminates in a louvered opening above the reach of the men. 
The chamber is made as large as possible.” 


Fig. 5 shows the arrangement of the 
remodelled grate in section; and Fig. 6 
shows the entire arrangement for venti- 
lating and warming a barrack-room in 
the Wellington Barracks. 

Such is a brief outline of the plan of 
ventilation suggested by the Commis- 
sion, and adopted for barrack-rooms. 
It is simple but most promising, and 
is capable of wide adaptation. The 
Commission, it must be added, recom- 
mend that all passages, staircases, and 
corridors should be ventilated by shafts 
and perforated panes, independently of 
rooms. It is not to be forgotten, more- 
over, that “no ventilating arrange- 
ment, however perfect, can be considered 
as self-acting under every variety -of iu 
condition,” hence an intelligent, and in i 





barracks and hospitals responsible, super- 
vision is at all times necessary. 





vay: Fig. 5.—Section of remodelled 
We would willingly have devoted fire-grate. 


more space to the many interesting | 

and important suggestions and recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Barrack and Hospital Commission, but 
the foregoing illustration of their character must suffice. It 
is gratifying to find that, thanks to the urgent representations of 
the Commission, the establishment of a school at Aldershott, for 
the practical instruction of regimental and hospital cooks, has 
been sanctioned by the Minister-at-War. No reform was more 
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urgently needed in the Army. It is gratifying also to know that, 
while the physical welfare of the soldier is being thus attended 
to, the improvement of his morale is not altogether overlooked. 
The most important step to this latter end, although approved of 
and supported by the War Office, is, however, a private experi- 
ment. We refer to the formation of the Soldiers’ Institute at 
Chatham, This is intended to be the “ Soldiers’ Clubhouse, 
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Fic. 6.—Arrangement for ventilating and warming a barrack-room in the Wel- 
lington Barracks. AA, fresh-air inlets; B (dower), inlet for air to be warmed 
in the space behind the fire grate, which air, after being warmed, passes up 
the flue in the wall and is admitted into the room through the louvered 
opening near the ceiling. The position of the chimney-flue is shown by the 
dotted outline ; B (upper), the outlet foul-air shaft. 


where he will meet his comrades, smoke his pipe, drink his cup 
of coffee, and take his ease generally, just as his officers do at 
the United Service or the Army and Navy.* In the Institute, 
in fact, he will have all the advantages of an excellent library, 
reading and coffee rooms, bowling and skittle alleys and five- 
courts, and ultimately, it is hoped, a gymnasium, without needless 
restraint. ‘The rooms are brilliantly decorated, and the building 
is one of the handsomest in Chatham. A large share of the 
government of the Institute will be conducted by non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates; and it is reasonably hoped that the 
care which has been devoted to the arrangements for the comfort, 
and in providing for the most favoured amusements of the troops, 
will, in some degree, wean them from the low dancing-saloons and 
vile dram-shops which abound in the town. 


* Times, Nov. 22, 1861. 
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Seater ot PROVINCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Rev. W. G. DAvIEs. 


Few things have so greatly impeded the formation of a practical 
science of mind, few have contributed so much to the confusion 
of mental philosophy, as the dissidence of opinion existing 
between, and the long-standing rivalry of, psychologists and 
mental physiologists. The former pursuing their researches 
according to the reflective method, the latter according to the 
method of physical science, both classes of investigators have 
too commonly maintained that they had nothing in common the 
one with the other; both have too readily assumed that their 
methods and results were incompatible and irreconcileable, and 
that there was no necessity of intimate connexion between them. 
Both, indeed, have magnified their half-systems into whole ones, 
and have held that their two-sided truths were nothing less than 
four-square. 

The idealist, for he par excellence is your downright psycholo- 
gist, wholly absorbed with the processes of thought, with the 
world of knowing, proposes to discover how we know, with a 
view of ascertaining what it is that we can be said, without the 
slightest approach to fiction, most truly to know. Anxious to 
fix our knowledge on a sure foundation which no scepticism can 
overthrow, desiring to eliminate from philosophy every element 
of faith, or, what is founded on extrinsic authority, he analyses 
consciousness with that laudable end in view. ‘This basis he 
lays, as he thinks, perfectly secure, and it is only when, relying 
with entire confidence on this presumed security, he builds upon 
it a most grotesque and unnatural superstructure, that the im- 
partial observer is tempted to conclude, that principles which lead 
to such strange consequences must have a grave flaw lurking 
somewhere in them. Careful not to proceed but where his feeble 
light enables him, the idealist, in common with all those who, 
wedded exclusively to a demonstrative system, are indisposed to 
admit anything as true which is not established either by obser- 
vation or by proof, is confined to a very narrow field of research. 
Now, it is evident that before knowledge of any subject reaches a 
demonstrative, scientific, or final stage, it must previously pass 
through, at least, two stages—a spontaneous stage, and a transi- 
tional one. The demonstrative inquirer too frequently limits 
knowledge to what is within his own clear, but confined view. 
He forgets that befure knowledge can come to him in an accept- 
able shape, it must pass through certain preliminary processes. 
He is but the finisher of other men’s work, yet he would have the 
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iron ready to work into rails, or into Armstrong guns, without 
acknowledging the necessity of those preparatory. processes by 
which it is divided from the ore. Although we procure more cor- 
rect knowledge by this stringent method, yet by a bigoted adherence 
to it, our mental horizon gets sadly circumscribed, a cold shade of 
negation chills spontaneous thought, and frowns down the ex- 
ercise of a wise and pleasant faith. And, indeed, by adopting 
such a method, and by relying too implicitly on the presumed 
certainty of our first principles, we may be led into the elabora- 
tion of a system which has not one feature to recommend it to 
the acceptance of those who possess acute instinctive apprehensions 
of what is true, but are unable to prove what they believe to be 
so. The part of true wisdom is to accept, not merely what is 
demonstrated, but, as we are taught by the great Corypheus of 
the Philosophy of Common Sense—in the spirit at least of his 
writings—to open widethe portals of the mind to those spontane- 
ous and transitional thoughts and theories which invariably 
precede a final or scientific stage of knowledge. A grand and 
powerful inducement for cultivating this temper of mind is, that 
the superior truths are those which enter last upon their final 
growth, and are, consequently, at this present moment demanding 
from us the exercise of a large-hearted faith. 

The mental physiologist, on the other hand, is equally as 
much of an enthusiast as the idealist, and ambitiously claims 
the whole man, body and soul, as his province. He adopts 
the @ posterior method. He is not so anxious about ascer- 
taining absolute certainty, as about constructing a system that 
will satisfy the practical intelligence of those who are skilled 
in his department, the enlightened common sense of his peers. 
Psychology he rails at as an absurd method. ‘ What truth can 
aman discover by pondering over his own consciousness, and 
drawing metaphysical cobwebs out of hisown mind? If all 
men possessed similar mental conformations, there might be some 
hope of arriving at truth by this solitary converse with self. The 
precept, Know thyself, would then indeed point out the way to 
the true philosophy of the human mind. But there is as much 
variety among men in respect to mental constitution, as there is 
between them in respect to stature, hue, and feature. No, a 
sound mental science can only be established by the physiological 
method, by observation, by a strict adherence to facts as they 
are. A priort speculation, as a method of constructing mental 
science, has been tried, and has signally failed. Psychology 
proper exhibits a most deplorable state of anarchy. Were a man — 
to propose selecting his mental philosophy from among the many 
conflicting systems which compete for his favour, he would, in- 
deed, be sadly at his wit’s end, as to which he should choose. 
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Somewhat in the above style the extreme cere bral physiologist 
estimates the labours of the reflective school of thought. There 
are, however, some men of an eclectic spirit, who endeavour to 
hold the balance between the rival physiological and psycho- 
logical methods, and upon the success of their efforts the future 
advancement of mental philosophy and the possibility of forming 
a practical science of mind, will, we believe, chiefly depend. We 
propose to illustrate briefly this view of the question. 


The psychologist strictly confines himself to the phenomena of 
consciousness. These he can know only by reflection, or by in- 
trospection. Of that portion of life which is not’revealed to con- 
sciousness, he knows nothing. Consciousness dves not reveal 
eyen its own substratum. Indeed, how could it do so? ‘This 
would require a consciousness behind consciousness ad infinitum. 
Mind, whatever it may be, only manifests itself to us in conscious- 
ness. As the eye sees, but does not see itself, so the mind knows, 
but does not know itself, except as knowing, feeling, and desiring. 
Here we would interrupt our remarks in order to point out the 
exact signification we assign to the word consciousness. 

Consciousness means the same thing as knowing. To be con- 
scious and to know are equivalent expressions. Consciousness 
is the summwm genus which embraces all the cognitive, thinking, 
or knowing operations of the mind. Sir William Hamilton says” 
that, “‘ Consciousness comprehends every cognitive act; in other 
words, whatever we are not conscious of, that we do not know.” 
Some persons give to the word a much fuller, and, we must say, 
a most objectionable signification. They speak of consciousness 
as feelings and sensations, of consciousness as knowledge, and of 
consciousness as will. Consciousness is simply knowing. Feel- 
ing, sensation, will, only exist for us in so far as they are known. 
Their common element, that which correlates them all, is con- 
sciousness, That in which they differ from each other is not con- 
sciousness, but its object. When I will, J know that I will—that 
is, I know an object. When I have an emotion, I know that I 
have an emotion—that is, I know an object. 

To resume: As the eye sees, but does not see itself, so the mind 
knows, but does not know itself, save as knowing, feeling, and 
desiring. We may now add, that it only feels and desires, when it 
knows that it does so. Knowledge—consciousness—is the com- 
mon element in all manifestations of mind. Now, Psychology, we 
have seen, treats exclusively of mind; and mind, in common with 
everything else, only exists for us through the medium of consci- 
ousnesss. Between us and being of every possible kind, immovably 
stands, knowing. Without the intervention of consciousness, there 
is nothing for us buta blank nihilism, We see all things through 
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this window, and if this window be blocked up, we are personally 
annihilated. Nothing, then, can know mind but mind conscious. 
But again, nothing within the infinite universe can know anything 
whatever but mind conscious. Now, here we have two kinds of 
knowing ; first, the mind knowing itself as conscious, feeling, and 
desiring; and secondly, the mind knowing something else than itself, 
namely, non-mental objects internal or external. Psychology con- 
fines itself{—t, to mind as conscious, which is known by reflection ; 

2, to mind as feeling and desiring, which requires inward transitive 
knowing; 3, to organic affections, which also require inward transi- 
tive knowing. When we say that the mind knows itself, the verb 
‘o know is, as it were, a reflective verb; but when we say that the 
mind knows an object—whether it be mental, organic, or extra- 
organic—the verb to know is used as a transitive verb. Hence 
we say that the mind knows itself, as a thinking agent, by reflec- 
tion; as feeling and desiring, by inward transitive knowing. 

Here we are led to consider the objection, that those who 
prosecute a reflective, and inward transitive research, confine 
themselves to the facts of consciousness, and disclose little 
or nothing about life, or about the automatic functions of the 
body. ‘They are constrained to confine themselves within these 
limits, and therefore it is, that the psychological method is so 
especially a divisive one. The fact is, they who make this objec- 
tion are reprimanding psychology for not doing that which per- 
tains exclusively to the province of physiology. We can imagine 
Physiology saying to Psychology, ‘Why, you have been all this 
time following a wrong method; no wonder that you have met with 
such bad success. You have committed endless blunders, suffi- 
cient to convince any one who is open to conviction, that he had 
taken the wrong road. As for me, I have made some mistakes, 
it is true, but then I have not had the opportunities that you have. 
Renounce the reflective method ; it never has led, nor ever will lead 
to fruitful results. How can a man, by merely pondering over his 
own thoughts, know the mind of all men? Such a thing is clearly 
impossible.’ j } 

_ Psychology replies—‘I have not the least desire to continue 
old feuds, but I cannot consent to relinquish one tittle of my 
rightful dominions to you. My dominion is the mind as con- 
scious. Of the connexion between life and thought, I know very 
little. Of “latent consciousness,” of course, I know nothing 
whatever. Neither do I know anything about the automatic pro- 
cesses of life, or about the connexion between mind and brain. 
These things are entirely out of my sphere. All that is ascertain- 
able by reflective, and by inward transitive, knowing pertains to 
me. All that is to be known about life and organization by means 
of outward transitive knowing pertains to you. Neither of us can 
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act for the other. We can keep from henceforth on very good 
terms, and indeed it is highly essential to the advancement of the 
good cause to which we are devoted that we should do so. But 
as to my relinquishing the introspective method, that is, in fact, 
giving place entirely to you, that were indeed to retrograde to- 
wards the very dawn of speculation. No, I have a work to com- 
plete ; so have you, and a difficult work you will find it, quite suf_- 
cient to tax your utmost energies, I can assure you. I can know 
nothing of your province. You can know nothing of mine. What 
you do pretend to know about it, you filch from me.’ 

Now, so that we may understand more clearly what is the pro- 
vince of these rival methods, we must endeavour to point out that 
there are two great orders, the order of knowledge, and the order 
of existence. The first starts from consciousness, and from this 
centre radiates towards the objects of consciousness. ‘The second 
starts from the atomic theory, say, or from the simple proceeds to 
the complex. In modern times, the order of knowledge calls to 
mind such names as Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Reid,* 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Hamilton. The order of 
existence calls to mind such names as Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Condillac, Hartley, Darwin, Brown, Comte, and J. S. Mill, 
in connexion with the laws of thought, and in connexion with 
physical science, the names of all the great natural philosophers. 
To this order physiologists also adhere. In the order of know 
ledge, the idealist seeks, principally, for the criteria of truth. He 
desires to know that which cannot be doubted. He seeks for indis- 
putable principles, by means of which to arrive, deductively, at all 
truth whatever. He, as we have already stated, discovers certain 
principles which he thinks are indubitable. From these he pro- 
ceeds, deductively, to derive an imposing system, which turns out 
_ to be highly improbable and forbidding. In the order of existence, 
on the other hand, the philosopher has not the same intense desire 
to discover the basis of certitude, but relying upon the spontaneous 
convictions of the mind, he seeks to construct a system of objective 
truth by observation and induction ; in short, by the @ posteriori 
method, in physical science, the method to which the mind cannot 
fail to be led. The reason to be assigned for the great success 
which has attended the efforts of the a posteriori philosophers in 
the discovery of physical truth, is the fact, that they have searched 
for accessible truth, and have found it. The rival school are more 
ambitious. ‘They desire to know what truth in the abstract is— 
the most difficult of problems, and as yet unsolved. They disdain 


* Philosophers of this school are divided into those who adopt the rationalistic 
method, a method which culminates in Hegel; and those who adopt the psycho- 
logical or inductive method, Among these we may mention Reid, Stewart, Royer- 
Collard, and Cousin, ; 
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sense and experience, which only reveal phenomena. They would 
know what things are, not what they appear to be. They assert 
the superiority of reason over sense and experience. Some per- 
sons, arguing fallaciously from the past to the future, conclude 
that this school are wholly in error, that they aim at the unattain- 
able. Disdaining to procure the gold that is to be fqund, the 
ad priori philosophers are for ever making enormous, but unavail- 
ing, efforts to discover the philosopher's stone. In this ambitious 
attempt they must inevitably fail. Still they are as much needed 
as the opposite school. Idealism is the centrifugal force which. 
keeps sensational tendencies from gravitating too abruptly towards 
purely animal and material principles. 

_ The order of knowledge was, by Descartes, concisely expressed 
in that famous proposition, Cogito, ergo sum. ‘The counter order 
is expressed by the converse of this proposition, namely, Sum, 
ergo cogito. Consciousness is the cause of my knowing that I 
exist, and indeed that anything else does. Because I am con- 
scious, therefore it is that 1 know that I am, that I exist to 
myself. But the cause of my consciousness is my existence. 
Because I am, therefore it is that I am conscious. These two 
orders completely harmonize with each other; and never was a 
greater mistake made, than to imagine that one or the other 
must be a fiction. Although consciousness is said to be both 
prior and posterior to existence, it is in quite different senses that 
this declaration holds true. In the order of knowledge it is 
prior—in the order of existence it is posterior to being. Again, 
being, in the order of existence, is prior to consciousness—but, 
in the order of knowledge, posterior to it. Because I am con- 
scious, therefore it is that I know that I am. 

Idealism results from taking a one-sided view of human 
thought, from regarding perception, for example, in the order 
of knowledge exclusively, when it claims to be considered equally 
as much in the order of existence. When perception is thus 
viewed in its integrity, idealism is found to be a true doctrine 
only when it has its equipoise in realism. A complete philosophy 
must find room for both. j 

But the idealist will only accept his own half of the whole 
system. How is he to be convinced of his error? He must be 
reminded that consciousness is veracious, and that it declares 
that in outward perception there is an object; that this object, 
in the order of existence, is prior to the cognition of the same ; 
and that, since it is prior to the cognition, it must have an ex- 
istence which is entirely independent of man’s existence. The’ 
Earth! Does man depend upon it, or does it depend upon man? 
‘The consciousness of every man, woman, and child replies that, 
of course, man depends upon the earth; and that reply of con- 
Bclousness is yeracious, Idealism, therefore, as an exclusive 
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system, is untenable. It is a half-truth endeavouring to-usurp 
the place of a whole truth, which is, that, in the order of know- 
ledge, the cognitive faculties of man are the condition of the 
world’s existence for him as a conscious being; but that, in the 
order of existence, the world is both a condition of his existence 
in it, and of his knowledge of it. 

But what affords strong evidence of the one-sidedness of 
idealism, is the opposite doctrine of materialism which it has to 
encounter. If idealism, when elevated into an exclusive system, 
is abused, what shall we say of the attempt to ignore the science 
of mind altogether? Yet this is what Comte has endeavoured 
to do. He has contemptuously overlooked that which enabled 
him to know that there was such a being as himself, and a world 
in which he lived and moved. How do we realize the existence 
of objects, say, of material objects, since it is with these that 
-Comte has chiefly held communion ? Through the intervention 
of consciousness. Between us, as conscious agents, and being, 
irremovably stands knowing. Whatever being is quoad nos, it 
is through consciousness that it is that. Of the two, then, con- 
sciousness 1s more evident than its objects. This is emphatically 
indicated by the fact of so many gifted men, when they devoted 
themselves to a reflective scrutiny of their own minds, coming to 
the conclusion that the non-ego is only a modification of the ego. 
Verily, the man who thinks that there is no science of thought, 
is attempting to scuttle the very boat which carries him. But 
what is it that gives rise to this one-sided doctrine, this anti- 
idealism? A cause kindred to that which leads to idealism, the 
exclusive contemplation of a half truth, the order of existence. 
The counter order of knowledge, because of the absence of all re- 
flective research, 1s unheeded. Nature is necessarily studied by the 
direct or transitive operation of the intellectual powers ; and man, 
by the positivist, is studied in the same manner. The human 
mind is thought capable of being known exclusively by the phy- 
siological method. A reflective research leads to metaphysics. 
Metaphysical doctrines characterize the second stage of know- 
ledge. In the positive or final stage there can be no metaphysics. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, notwithstanding his strong @ posterior? bias, is 
more far-seeing than Comte in this subject. Indeed, how could . 
the author of the “System of Logic” describe mental processes 
so ably as he has done in that famous work, and yet hold with 
the French philosopher that there can be no science of mind ? 
Lhe thing appears to be impossible. Mr. Mill says :— 

“ But after all has been said which can be said, it remains incontes- 
tible by M. Comte, and by all others, that there do exist uniformities 
of succession among states of mind, and that these can be ascertained 
by observation and experiment. . . . . The successions which 
obtain among mental phenomena do not admit of being deduced from 
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the physiological laws of our nervous organization; and all real know- 
ledge of them must continue, for a long time at least if not for ever, 
to be sought in the direct study, by observation and experiment, of the 
mental successions themselves. Since, therefore, the order of our 
mental phenomena must be studied in those phenomena, and not 
inferred from the laws of any phenomena more general, there is a 
distinct and separate science of mind.” 


Now, what if we, for the sake of argument, and in further 
illustration of the psychological method, were to adopt Fichte’s 
position, and say, we shall admit nothing as absolute knowledge 
which has the least tincture of faith in it. True science is that 
which, starting from absolute certitude, proceeds from certitude 
to certitude until the end is reached. It is plain that, if we 
adopt this position, we must, in the first place, settle what is the 
basis of truth. This, we find, Descartes has done for us. Con- 
sciousness is the only basis of certitude. Hence we perceive 
that, in a strictly scientific research—namely, that which seeks 
in the first place to discover what science in the abstract, what 
the science of sciences is—we must take our departure from 
consciousness as the only truth-standard, and adopt Descartes’ 
proposition, Cogito, ergo sum, a proposition which some might 
pronounce to be contrary to experience. What kind of experience ? 
That which is according to the order of existence. But then, 
there is another kind of experience, that which is according to 
the order of knowledge, and contrary to that experience, Des- 
cartes proposition most decidedly is not. In the order of know- 
ledge, or quoad nos, consciousness stands between us and all 
existence. Consciousness, therefore, is a most obtrusive prin- 
ciple, an analysis of it is all-important; and it concerns us most 
seriously to ascertain its laws as the standard of truth,* so that 
whether its deliverances constitute experience according to the 
order of existence, or according to the order of knowledge, we 
may be able completely to test their validity. 


Since one of the charges brought against psychology is, that it 
neglects to investigate the laws of life, it is highly important to ascer- 
tain how far consciousness is immediately cognizant of life, for that 
portion of life of which we are unconscious is out of the province 
of psychology.t Known life commences with the fundamental and 
kindred perceptions. There is an act of perception which holds 
a highly important office among intellectual powers. Its impor- 
tance arises not from its dignity, but from its fundamental and 
abiding character, as forming the basis of every other cognitive 
act. A cessation of this perception involves a cessation of every 





* These laws are sketched in The A B C of Thought: Consciousness the Standard 
of Truth. Williams and Norgate. 
+ A man has no immediate or presentative knowledge of any life but his own. ~ 
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conscious act of mind. This elementary perception seems to be 
that of ourselves as possessed of extended animation. As a per- 
ception it consists of two elements—1, the cognition; 2, of an 
object, namely, extended life. Other cognitive operations come 
and go, they are not of long continuance, but as long as we ex- 
perience any of them, we must be experiencing this. And while 
internal observation leads us to this result, reason also concludes 
that since all sensations, with the exception of that which is the 
object of this perception ; since all our own mental operations 
intermit with more or less frequency, they must necessarily in- 
volve a sensation which is abiding, within the extension of whica 
they must have their habitation. Without this fundamental per- 
ception, all other acts of consciousness, on the supposition of their 
existence being possible, would be isolated from each other, like 
so many unlinked railway carriages. The fundamental percep- 
tion, therefore, forms the basis of our personality, and the bond 
which unites our other powers into one whole, forming, not the 
man as unrealized in consciousness, and which in the order of 

existence precedes thought, but the man as realized in conscious-— 
ness, as a personal being. Minus consciousness nothing exists 
quoad nos, we do not even exist to ourselves. Our personality, 
such is the evidence we possess, is a whole made up of many parts. 
But, hike a piece of music written in a single key, it is a whole 
which combines unity with diversity. Of this whole, the element 
which forms the bond of union is the ever-fixed perception which 
we are contemplating. This performs the same office among cog- 
nitive acts as the involuntary system does among vital acts. Upon 
this fundamental perception, or presupposing it, we have other 
more or less variable manifestations of consciousness, those which 
are nearest the base being more permanent than those which arecon- 
siderably removed from it. For itis a law of nature, that the most 
simple, the most general, is the most fundamental and abiding. 
The superincumbent, in proportion to its remoteness from the base, 
is ever tending to greater variableness and complexity, and to less 
generality and permanence. The crust of the earth remains, 
although not only countless generations of men, but even mighty 
cities have vanished in succession from it. 


There is a question of very great importance touching the in- 
tellectual operations, namely, unconscious cerebration, to which 
certain mental physiologists lay claim as coming exclusively 
within their province; and if there be such a process, to their 
province it undoubtedly belongs, for what is out of consciousness 
is out of psychology. But is there such a process? One great 
objection to this theory is, that if the process in question be out of 
consciousness—that is, out of knowledge—its existence can never 
be more than a hypothesis. If the brain further the progress of 
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knowledge without our being made privy to the act, how can we 
know that it performs this office? The upholders of the theory 
reply, “By finding that you possess more clear, better digested, and 
more advanced notions of a subject, after discontinuing the study 
of it for a time, than you did at the moment when you ceased to 
apply your mind to it. You have given your mind rest, but while 
your mind has been resting, your brain has been busily engaged. 
You are perfectly aware that, for a time, you have avoided think- 
ing of the subject, but now when you address yourself afresh to 
it, you find that you possess more clear notions of it, than you 
did at the period when you withdrew your attention from it. 
How is this result to be accounted for, but by the theory of un- 
conscious cerebration ?” 

Now, to all theories grounded exclusively on negative evidence, 
there is always this insurmountable objection, namely, that while 
there yet remains the slightest possibility of a positive explana- 
tion of the fact which is sought to be explained, such theories 
can never be fully established. If James is either in this house or 
the next, the mere failure to find James in the first house, before 
it has been completely searched, is no proof that he must be in the 
second house. Until, then, all positive explanations of the fact 
of the unconscious growth of knowledge in the mind have been 
actually exhausted and proved inconclusive, the mere negative 
evidence cited in favour of the theory under review, can never 
establish that theory on a permanent basis. 

Well, is it possible to afford a positive explanation of the fact 
under discussion ? Remember, that to attribute it to an uncon- 
scious process, to unconscious cerebration, is to admit that, in a 
positive sense, the fact cannot be accounted for. If it can be 
positively accounted for, then, of course, the theory of uncon- 
scious cerebration is a pure fiction. We are merely desirous of 
stating the question clearly, we do not profess to be able to afford 
the true interpretation ; but, perhaps, we may be allowed to sug- 
gest something on the point. 

Our own experience is, that after intense application to a sub- 
ject, the. mind becomes weary and confused. The subject has 
then, from sheer inability to proceed successfully with it, to be 
laid aside. Now, it seems that, in the course of study, impres- 
sions had been made on the retaining portion of the mind; but 
the thinking or working portion being wearied, could not, without 
difficulty, attend to these impressions. To the jaded musician 
the finest music ceases to be a witchery of sweet sounds. When, 
however, after the mind had recovered its fatigue, the subject 
was resumed, the power to attend to the impressions which haye 
been alluded to was at its height. 

It is also to be borne in mind, that any subject which we 
happen to study is composed of parts among which difference 
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and resemblance obtain in an inverse ratio. The greater the 
difference, the less is the resemblance; and the greater the re- 
semblance, the less is the difference. In proportion as resemblance 
predominates over difference, in that proportion the resembling 
parts are being impressed on the memory. But in proportion as 
difference exceeds resemblance, in that proportion, because of 
their less frequent repetition, the differing parts are being less 
deeply impressed upon the memory than the resembling parts.* 
Thus, in learning to read, the parts most frequently met with are 
the letters of the alphabet, because it is among these that resem- 
blance preponderates. The parts less frequently recurring, because 
among these difference more largely obtains, are the rarer words. 
From this law it follows, that a subject, as it gradually decays 
from the memory of the jaded student, grows more lucid, confu- 
sion gives place to order. ‘The differences, owing to their less 
frequent occurrence, and the consequent light impression which 
they make on the memory, rapidly disappear. By this disappear- 
ance they leave the resemblances, which form the outline of the 
subject, more bare to view. The consequence is, that the resem- 
blances become more intelligible. The differences, especially to 
the weary and confused mind, and before the outline of the sub- 
ject has been fully possessed, have an obscuring effect. When, 
however, the differences wax fainter, and the mind recovers its 
full vigour, it beholds the subject much more clearly. Then the 
eye was dim, and the landscape obscured by mist: now the eye 
is keen, and so clear is the air, the hills seem close at hand. 


Art. IV.—SLOW AND SECRET POISONING. 


TaLtK not to us of ghosts. Commend us rather, for its tragic 
power, to a well-concocted story of slow and secret poisoning 
in the upper ranks of life; ina palace, if you will; or, better still, 
let the victim be a royal personage, and the murderer an in- 
carnate fiend, who shall be proved, at the end of the story, to 
have been the death of half the people about the throne who have 
“paid the debt of nature” during the last quarter of a century. 
Let us gloat on the slow emaciation, the hollow eye, the sepul- 
chral voice, the trembling limbs, the gradual decay of vigour 
both of body and mind; and at length on the miserable death of 
the victim on the very day predicted by a beautiful marchioness, 
herself the murderer! Such tales as these are the spice of 


* The only exception to this is, when from the extreme uncommonness of some- 
thing, it makes at once a deep impression on the memory. Usually, however, 
the depth of an impression is in proportion to the frequency with which the impress- 
ing cause operates on the mind, 
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history ; who would read it without its proper mixture of romance? 
And what historian having thus successfully seasoned the dish, 
would not learn other ways of mingling the same nostrum, to be 
imitated by all newsmongers in all time coming! Besides being 
quite as full of romance and horror as the “true ghost-story,” 
the ‘‘slow-poisoning” tale has an advantage over the latter; it 
is more readily believed by the mass of readers. ‘There is 
scarcely enough of superstition now for a ghost story to pay. 
You rarely find one in a periodical; except, indeed, as a palpable 
joke, as in the instance in which the semi-transparent lady ghost 
entered a railway office, in order to telegraph to her husband that 
she was lying dead at the foot of a rock from which she had 
fallen. The general belief is, that ghosts are not real ghosts; 
that they have all been laid for half a century. On the other 
hand slow poisoning is believed to be possible, and the belief 
has found its way into the ranks of the profession. Moreover, 
it is a subject which of late has been a good deal mooted and 
canvassed and ventilated, and apparently even enacted and ex- 
emplified amongst us. We therefore think it is time that the 
profession, having been more than once caught tripping, should 
fairly face the question—Is slow and secret poisoning possible ! 2 
Or, being possible, is it a likely thing? In other words, is it 
possible for a malicious wretch, who seeks to take away the life 
of another, so to mix with the victim’s food or drink, without 
his being aware of it, such repeated doses of any poison as 
shall slowly and certainly destroy his life within a limited time, 
without the extreme probability of detection ? 

The first thing which would be requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of so diabolical a purpose would be the selection of a 
poison without colour, taste, or smell, or any other sensible 
property which might awaken the suspicion of the victim. It 
should not be capable of exciting vomiting, or purging, or griping, 
or ptyalism, or tetanic convulsions, or unnatural drowsiness ; for 
any of these symptoms would awaken attention and inquiry. 
Neither should it be bulky, or very light, or insoluble in water, 
else it might easily be detected. But some of these objections | 
apply to antimony, corrosive sublimate, strychnine, opium, and 
indeed, all the poisons with which we are at present acquainted, 
with the exception, perhaps, of arsenic. The white oxide of this 
metal (arsenious acid) is the poison which is generally supposed 
to have been used in the cases of slow and secret poisoning which 
have occupied the columns of our periodicals of late. It is with- 
out colour, smell, or taste: in small doses it neither nauseates, 
nor purges, nor gripes; it rarely excites ptyalism, never con- 
vulsions, nor drowsiness. It is moderately heavy, soluble in 
water, and poisonous in small quantities. Moreover, it is said to 
have the property of accumulating in the system when given in 
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small doses, and then arresting the process of assimilation, and 
thus destroying life by slow degrees, but with certain effect. If. 
all this be true, what more can a murderer desire? But is it 
true? Will arsenic destroy life slowly, insensibly, and with the 
probability that the cause will remain undetected ? This question 
is full of interest, not only to the medical jurist, but to the whole 
community. For it appears we are in constant danger of this 
slow but certain death, not only from malicious foes, but from 
the artificial verdure wherewith ladies adorn their heads, not less 
than from the green papers which enliven our apartments ;—not 
to mention the sufferings of the poor girls who, as artificial 
florists, are doomed, conspicuous in martyrdom, to lead off this 
“dance of death.” Nor is the opposite side of the question 
wholly destitute of interest; for it appears that while we unlucky 
English people hold life so loosely that “ hundreds of young 
women and children” are annually sacrificed to the arsenic which 
is said to float in invisible insensible quantities in the atmo- 
sphere, the happier nymphs and swains of Styria are eating the 
poison as a luxury, in larger or smaller lumps, gaining plump- 
ness beauty and vigour by its salutary action on the system, and 
at length depending upon it as a preservative of health, if not a 
necessary of life! 

The most extraordinary fact connected with this subject 1s, that 
there are people who actually believe both of these accounts ; at 
all events, there are periodicals which insist upon the truth of 
both ;* nor does it seem to have occurred to any individual 
narrator that they cannot both be true! And we should be 
almost tempted to discuss this curious psychological fact, but 
that we have other business on hand. 

It is not our purpose at present to investigate the comparative 
value of the testimony to these discordant statements, much less 
to attempt to reconcile them. We propose rather to inquire what 
is known of the effects of arsenic in different varieties of dose, 
particularly in such doses as are supposed to act on the human 
system slowly, secretly, and fatally. And the first point to which 
we beg the thoughtful attention of our readers is, that this ques- 
tion cannot be settled by mere popular testimony ; for a judge 
and jury have tried their hands at it with the assistance of no 
common amount of medical testimony, and have signally failed ! 
The case of supposed slow poisoning at Richmond must be fresh 
in the memory of all our readers. The jury found the cause of 
death to be the slow and secret operation of poison, given by the 
hand of a medical attendant, who was found guilty of the crime 
and sentenced to death. So clearly, however, did it afterwards 
appear that the lady might have died, not from arsenic or antimony 


* See Chambers’s Journal, part xcii., August, 1861, 
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(although traces of both were found in the tissues), but simply 
from long and continuous vomiting incident to pregnancy, that, 
on an appeal to the Crown, the supposed culprit was pardoned ! 
The discrepancy of medical opinion saved his life. 

This case conveys a lesson of caution to medical witnesses, not 
to offer a positive opinion on subjects not as yet scientifically 
investigated. And it ought to invest with interest some of the 
points discussed in this paper. 

Let us inquire, then (as concisely as the subject will admit of), 
what is yet known of the action of arsenic on the human body. 
Arsenic may be taken (1) in large doses, either by accident or for 
the purpose of poisoning ; or (2) in very minute doses for thera- 
peutical purposes ; or (3) in doses too small for rapid poisoning, 
and yet too large for medicinal purposes. We are tolerably well 
acquainted with its effects when from two or three grains to 
several drachms are swallowed in solution. It is almost invariably 
fatal, and generally within a few days or hours. Modern expe- 
rience has also elicited very satisfactory evidence as to its 
physiological as well as therapeutical action in such minute 
doses as are found useful and safe in intermittents and in 
chronic cutaneous diseases. But with regard to its power of 
chronic poisoning in doses of an intermediate strength, our 
knowledge is as yet rather inferential and conjectural than 
experimental and positive. 

Perhaps no writer has more carefully investigated the poisonous 
properties of arsenic in large doses, than Dr. Christison, of Edin- 
burgh. In his elaborate work on poisons, he has so satisfactorily 
elucidated this subject as to make it almost superfluous to cite 
other authority. He has shown that arsenic has a twofold action : 
the one purely irritant, by virtue of which inflammation in the 
alimentary canal and elsewhere is rapidly produced ; the other, a 
sympathetic or so-called narcotic action in parts or organs remote 
from the seat of its application. It is important to keep these 
distinctions in view, because this will throw light upon the 
ultimate subject of our inquiry. 

Of all the arsenical compounds the arseniuretted-hydrogen, 
when inhaled, appears to be the most active, but this is never 
used for poisonous purposes; and our remarks will be chiefly 
confined to one preparation, the white oxide, or arsenious acid. 
How small a quantity of this familiar form of poison will, in one 
dose, occasion death? A medical witness should be very careful 
how he replies to such a question as this; for the effect depends 
not on the quantity swallowed, so much as on the quantity dis- 
solved in the stomach: and not alone on this, for it is now an 
established fact that, in different individuals, there exists a 
greater variety of intolerance of arsenic than of any other poison. 
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Tt, therefore, never can be known with absolute certainty how 
small a quantity may chance to prove fatal in one case, or how 
large a quantity may be required to prove poisonous in another. 
Accordingly, we have cases recorded in which a dose of two grains 
has proved fatal, and others in which patients recovered after 
sixty grains, three- quarters of an ounce, and an ounce and a-half 
had been swallowed respectively. In these cases, however, the 
arsenic was taken immediately after a meal, followed by an emetic 
which speedily emptied the stomach of its contents. 

The symptoms of poisoning with large doses of arsenic are by 
no means similar or uniform in every case. There is, however, 
most frequently a remarkable correspondence between the rapidity 
with which death follows the dose, and the prominent symptoms 
occurring in the case. 

~ 1. In cases in which the patient dies in five or six hours 
or less after swallowing the poison, the fatal symptoms will 
have been excessive prostration of strength and frequent 
fainting. And there may have been no other symptom; 
or, trivial vomiting and slight pain “in the stomach may have 
occurred, and thus have suggested the idea of the source of 
the illness ; but even when these mild gastric symptoms happen, 
they soon subside. There may also be some stupor or trifling 
convulsions preceding death; but the constant fainting, some- 
times ad deliquiwm, is the leading symptom, and the practitioner 
is led rather to suspect internal hemorrhage than arsenical 
poisoning. ‘These cases are rare, and they generally occur 
after very large doses of the poison have been swallowed, 
especially in solution. Here, death is produced not by inflam- 
mation, but by the shock undergone by the nervous system, or 
by a loss of power in the heart. 

2. When the patient survives from twenty-four hours to three 
days (and such cases are the most frequent of all), the symptoms 
are very different. Sickness and faintness do indeed occur, and 
generally in the first instance (sometimes a few minutes after the 
arsenic is swallowed) ; but very soon afterwards the region of the 
stomach feels painful and commonly “ burning,” the pain being 
much aggravated by pressure. The vomiting and retching soon 
become violent, especially if drink is taken, and there is a sense 
of dryness, heat, and tightness in the throat, and generally intense 
thirst. Hoarseness and difficulty of speech commonly follow. 
The matter vomited is greenish or yellowish, and sometimes 
streaked or mixed with blood, particular! y if the case lasts longer 
than a day.* Diarrhea generally follows or (instead of it) 


* Or it may be coloured by the soot or indigo now mixed with arsenic (as required 
by Act of Parliament), when sold in small quantities, 
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tenesmus; but in some cases the large intestines scarcely suffer 
at all. The pain in the stomach quickly becomes excruciating, and 
is often likened by the sufferer to a fire burning within him. The 
belly is tense and tender, sometimes swollen, but not generally. 
Now and then the whole alimentary canal is affected with burning 
pain from the throat to the anus, which is sore and excoriated. 
The mouth and lips have been sometimes observed to be inflamed, 
presenting dark specks or blisters. The iritation may also 
extend to the air-passages, and pneumonia may complicate the 
case. Other mucous membranes often suffer. Dysuria is very 
common, and the urethra in men and vagina in women are often 
painfully affected, the labia becoming excoriated. There is some- 
times total suppression or retention of urine. After a few hours, 
convulsive motions often occur, consisting of tremors and twitches 
of the trunk, with severe cramps of the legs and arms. The general 
system now sympathizes acutely with the local mischief; there is 
a small, feeble, and rapid pulse, soon becoming imperceptible ; 
coldness of surface, clammy sweats, lividity of hands and feet, 
palpitation, collapsed and* anxious countenance, eyes red and 
sparkling, with severe conjunctivitis; tongue and mouth parched, 
and palate covered with small white ulcers. In the advanced 
stage delirium stupor and coma sometimes usher in the fatal 
event. In these cases the arsenic acts as an irritant, and the 
patient dies of inflammation ; but the symptoms are not always 
uniformly marked, and it should be well considered that symptoms 
such as these do not alone constitute absolute evidence of the ~ 
action of a poison, although they are highly suspicious and 
loudly call for a post-mortem examination, and a diligent search 
for arsenic, 

3. When the patient is rescued from destruction after taking 
arsenic, or where death occurs after a protracted illness, the 
symptoms differ from those of the first and second class of cases ; 
the first train of symptoms being those of violent but not fatal 
inflammation, and the second train those of nervous irritation. 
These generally come on when the former begin to recede, and 
they consist of coma, a peculiar palsy of the arms or legs, like 
that from lead poisoning, and anomalous symptoms of an epileptic, 
tetanic, or hysteric character, with or without mania. ‘These 
cases (of the 3rd class) generally occur after taking a dose of 
arsenic consisting of a few grains only, or after the partial removal 
of a larger dose by an emetic. They are cases of great interest to 
the present inquiry, and we shall refer to them again. 

On reviewing the above described phenomena, it appears that 
the primary effect of a large dose of arsenic in a state of solution 
is, a sudden depression of the action of the heart, under which it 
speedily ceases to beat; and the practical lesson it teaches us is, 
that where extreme prostration and frequent syncope occur after 
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taking a large dose of arsenic, we may safely predict that the 
patient may live two hours, but cannot survive longer than 
about five or six. And as a corollary to this proposition, it 
may be said that these symptoms alone, when they thus termi- 
nate fatally in a few hours, offer a strong presumption that the 
patient has been poisoned by arsenic, even though there is as 
yet no evidence or even suspicion of his having swallowed the 
poison. It also appears from the second class of cases, that 
when the dose of the poison is not sufficiently strong to destroy the 
patient by arresting the action of the heart, its secondary effect 
is to excite acute and fatal inflammation of the alimentary canal, 
other mucous surfaces often partaking of the irritant action. 
By the third class of cases we are taught, that when the 
dose is not sufficiently strong to destroy the patient, either by 
its primary action on the heart, or by its secondary irritating 
effects on the stomach and bowels, the patient is then liable, 
after recovery from the inflammatory attack, to suffer severely 
and fatally from what may be called tertiary symptoms, con- 
sisting of lesions of the nervous system. As compared with the 
first and second class of cases, this last may be called slow 
poisoning ; but whether it can be effected secretly, remains to be 
proved. 

Before dismissing the subject of poisoning by large doses of 
the mineral, it may be as well to note that there are occasionally 
cases which appear to take an intermediate place between these 
different divisions. A patient may suffer severely at one and the 
same time, both from the depressing and the irritant effects of the 
poison: and there are cases in which he dies suddenly without 
any well-marked symptoms. So that we are bound to exercise 
caution, so as not, on the one hand, to refer every case of active 
inflammation of the alimentary canal, or of extreme depression of 
the heart’s action, to the effects of poison ; nor, on the other hand, 
to risk a strong opinion that the patient has not been poisoned, 
because some of the ordinary signs of arsenical toxication, or, 
indeed, all of them, are absent. The post-mortem examination, 
when it discovers palpable quantities of arsenic in the tissues, 
ought in every case to be conclusive and satisfactory in the pre- 
sent state of chemical science. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears that the symptoms of arsenicel 
poisoning in large doses, are, during life, generally so well-marked, 
that they can scarcely fail of exciting well-grounded suspicions. 

We will now proceed to inquire into the action of arsenic in 
very minute or medicinal doses. ‘This subject has been investi- 
vated with great care and attention of late years, and the results 
are highly interesting and satisfactory, though in some respects 
widely diverse from the conclusions which had been formed 
merely from observing the effects of the mineral in poisonous 
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doses. It was natural enough to expect that the symptoms pro- 
duced by minute doses would differ only in degree from those of 
the larger doses; and, strongly impressed with this conjecture, 
hundreds of medical men have repudiated its medicinal use alto- . 
gether, although it has been known as a valuable medicine for 

more than a century. It has, however, been proved satisfactorily 
of late, that there is no foundation whatever for these misgivings ; 
that the action of arsenic in minute doses is far from being similar 
in kind to its action in large doses—is, in fact, most dissimilar, and, 
in many respects, absolutely contrary, producing symptoms the 
very reverse of the toxical symptoms above described. Further, 
we are prepared to show that, properly administered and carefully 
watched, arsenic is a medicine remarkably safe, whether adminis- 
tered for a short time, or for months or years together,—that it 
never accumulates in the system, as some have believed ; but that 
it is very rapidly eliminated,—that if it be continued for a long 
time neither does the system become so habituated to its action 
as to tolerate large doses, nor is any necessity created for per- 
sistence in its use, nor any corresponding danger incurred in 
suddenly relinquishing its habitual use. All this we are prepared 
to prove, not by allusions to newspaper stories, but by referring 
to our own experience, and that of our brethren at home, in its’ 
daily use; and then we shall be in some measure able to con- 
sider the merits of the ulterior question, the slow-poisoning 
process. We have said that the effects of minute medicinal doses 
are just the very opposite of those of the larger doses used for 
poisoning ; the following table will show in what respects :— 


In large doses, Arsenic 

Ts almost always fatal. 

Often produces extreme depression 
and collapse. 

Impairs the action of the heart, 
oftentimes ad deliquium, ex- 
citing cold clammy perspira- 
tion. 

Excites nausea and vomiting. 


Irritates the bowels and excites 
inflammation, often with diar- 
rhea, 


Enfeebles and depresses the ner- 
vous system, sometimes produc- 


ing stupor and coma. 


Sometimes causes epilepsy. 


In medicinal doses, Arsenic 
Is never fatal. 
Is tonic and invigorating. 


Excites the action of the heart, 
and warms the extremities when 


they are otherwise disposed to 
be cold. 


- Quickens the appetite and pro- 


motes digestion. 

Never excites inflammation. or 
diarrhcea; but sometimes re- 
strains the undue action of the 
bowels. 

Has a tendency to excite the 
nervous system, and is apt to 
make the patient restless at 
night, 

Sometimes cures epilepsy, never 
causes it, 
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The facts stated in the left-hand column of the above table 
require no proof. They are only too well known; for, unfortu- 
nately, poisoning by arsenic has been too frequent for its usual 
effects to be a matter of controversy. The contents of the right- 
hand column are not so universally known to betrue. We shall 
therefore show on what grounds they are worthy of belief. 

That arsenic administered with care, in proper medicinal 
doses, is never fatal, may be just as difficult to prove as any 
other negative, and yet there are reasons for believing it quite 
as satisfactory as demonstration could be. first, independently 
of experience, we might conclude from analogy that there can 
be no danger in a medicinal dose, inasmuch as this dose of 
arsenic is more remote from the poisonous dose than that of any 
other substance used in medicine. ‘The safe dose of arsenic, and 
the largest generally required in medicine, is five minims of 
Fowler's Solution. Now, this is equivalent to one twenty-fourth of 
a grain of arsenious acid. But the smallest quantity of arsenious 
acid which has been known to be fatal is two grains, or about 
forty-eight or fifty times the quantity required for medicinal 
purposes. It appears, therefore, that it is a most unusually safe 
medicine; for let any other medicine, however harmless, be 
swallowed in like proportion, and it would certainly kill the 
patient. Take four grains of calomel, for example, as the 
medicinal dose; what if two hundred grains were swallowed at 
once? Or think of one hundred grains of opium, or thirty ounces 
of sulphate of magnesia, or thirty drachms of magnesia, or a 
quart or two of castor oil, or a drachm of extract of colchicum for 
a dose; or fifty wine-glassfuls of brandy! Who would not rather 
swallow two grains of arsenic than any one of these unheard-of 
doses? Most of the active materia medica would destroy life in ~ 
four or six times their proper dose. Arsenic requires fifty times 
its proper dose, and then perhaps would rarely prove fatal. Surely 
we may infer that the proper dose of this medicine is a safe one. 
Secondly, the mild and gentle influence of arsenic when used as 
a medicine (similar, in many points, to that of quinine), ought to 
shield it from the imputation of being a dangerous medicine. If 
it ordinarily produces none of the symptoms of a large dose, even 
in the smallest degree, it is little less than absurd to expect it to 
kill! But, thirdly, lest the bugbear should still excite alarm, 
let us appeal to facts. Probably we have more distinct and ex- 
tensive records of the therapeutics of arsenic than of any other 
article used in medicine. In the year 1848 the President and 
Council of the British (then called the Provincial) Medical and 
Surgical Association undertook an extensive inquiry among the 
members, as well as among other practitioners, as to their expe- 
rience in the medicinal use of arsenic. ‘The results of this im- 
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portant inquiry were published in the “ Transactions” of the 
Association (vol. xvi., part 2); and in this “ Memoir” is embodied 
the experience of seventy-five practitioners who had used arsenic 
(many of them largely, and some indiscreetly), and whose cases 
amount, in the aggregate, to several thousands. Yet, in their 
answers to special inquiries, it appeared that not one of these 
practitioners had ever found the medicine either fatal or perma- 
nently detrimental to health. We are tempted to ask, where shall 
we get such an amount of evidence as to the safety of any other 
medicine? But this is not all. We have ourselves pursued these 
inquiries for the last twelve years, far beyond the limits of this 
“Memoir ;” and, including our own experience, we may say that 
we have come to the knowledge of about fifty thousand cases in 
which arsenic has been used as a medicine, not always discreetly, 
and as yet it does not appear to have been fatal in a single in- 
stance! Stumours of such poisonings have reached us, of course, 
but we have never been able to trace them home; nor have we 
the slightest hesitation in saying that no patient can ever perish 
in consequence of arsenical treatment, if it be discreetly con- 
ducted and the patient carefully watched. It is true that many 
writers on arsenic have cautioned us to watch for symptoms of 
gastritis, or of disturbance of the bowels, as signs of an over- 
dose, Well, we have watched and waited for these symptoms 
for nearly forty years together, and we have no recollection of 
a single instance of enteritis, gastritis, or diarrhoea which we 
could trace to the use of arsenic. Indeed, we have notes of 
more than six thousand cases in which none of these symptoms 
are recorded, though we have often seen habitual diarrhea 
restrained under its use, sometimes even to constipation. 

Seeing, then, that large and poisonous doses of arsenic cannot 
be administered secretly, their action being violent and well 
known, and easily recognised, and seeing that minute doses if 
continued for years together, neither destroy life nor impair 
health, we are driven to the conclusion that if arsenic can be 
used as a slow and secret poison, it must be administered to the 
victim in doses neither very large nor very minute. And this 
brings us to the third branch of inquiry, namely— . 

What do we know of the effects on the human system of doses 
of arsenic of an intermediate strength, from a quarter of a grain 
or less to two or three grains, repeated at short intervals with a 
view to the destruction of life within a given period? And we 
shall divide our inquiry into two branches. 1. What are the 
symptoms during life? 2. What are the post-mortem proofs 
that the patient has died of arsenic ? 

It would seem reasonable to anticipate this inquiry by a confi- 
dent conjecture, that the symptoms produced by doses of arsenic 
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of intermediate strength, would naturally take an intermediate 
rank ; that if the largest dose be poisonous and the smallest 
salutary, the medium dose may be expected to do neither good nor 
harm. We shall show, however, that this is not the case. It is 
true that our experience of these symptoms is extremely limited ; 
‘but even this will be shown to be highly valuable, not only as 
regards the special object of this inquiry, but also in reference to 
the medicinal administration of arsenic. The subject may be 
best illustrated by quoting a series of cases, beginning with the 
smaller (intermediate) dose, and gradually ascending in the scale 
to the larger (intermediate) doses, making no allowance in the 
first instance for those exceptional cases in which the effects have 
been modified by idiosyncrasy. 

The average medicinal dose of arsenic we have stated to be five 
minims of Fowlers Solution. On the testimony of the best 
authors most patients will bear this dose to be repeated twice or 
thrice a day for weeks together without inconvenience. Every 
ounce of this solution containing four grains of arsenite of 
potash, an ordinary dose of five minims represents the twenty- 
fourth of a grain of arsenious acid. In intermittents, however, 
the patient will bear doses of the twelfth of a grain, continued at 
intervals long enough to cure the ague. Few patients can, how- 
ever, take this dose for a week without inconvenience. ‘The 
conjunctive soon become inflamed, the eyelids swollen, the eyes 
smarting and watery. Let this dose be exceeded or doubled, 
and other symptoms appear, as we shall see. 

Case 1.—A clergyman of middle age had been taking for seven 
weeks for the cure of a leprous affection, fifteen minims of the 
liquor arsenici chloridi thrice a day, with benefit, but without any 
physiological sign. On applying to an ignorant druggist for a 
renewal of his medicine he was supplied with Fowler's solution 
in mistake. This is about three times as strong as the chloride, 
consequently he took three times a day about the eighth part of a 
grain (instead of the twenty-fourth) of arsenious acid in the form 
of arsenite of potash. At the end of a week he presented the 
following symptoms, which we copy from our case-book :—Con- 
junctive injected, the lower tarsal portion acutely inflamed, the 
eyelids and cheeks*tumid and reddened. The soles of the feet 
and palms of the hands presented that kind of vesication known 
as the result of applying iodine ointment or tincture to the skin; 
‘darting pains in the head, inflammation and swelling of the knee, 
elbow, and finger joints, and a slight degree of pityriasis 
arsenicalis, with a mild form of diarrhea. There was some degree 
of nervous agitation not amounting to trembling, no sickness, no 
tingling of the hands. We mention this latter circumstance 
because sickness and tingling of the hands were, mentioned by 
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several witnesses at the trial of Smethurst as pathognomonic of 
arsenical toxication in small and repeated doses. These symptoms 
soon subsided, and afterwards on a return of the disease (which 
had disappeared rapidly) he was able to take the usual doses of 
the chloride without inconvenience. That a perseverance in the 
large dose would ultimately have endangered his life, who can 
doubt? But here was an unusual amount of intolerance of arsenic. 

Case 2 (related by the late Dr. Theophilus Thompson) :—‘‘ A 
gentleman to whom I had given Fowler's Solution for three 
months, persevered with eight-minim doses, after stiffness of the 
eyelids and nausea had occurred. Violent vomitings followed ; 
perspirations and copious discharge of urine, which appeared to 
contain blood. In this instance some vesicles appeared on the 
feet (an appearance which I have somewhere seen mentioned as 
an occasional effect of arsenic) ; the eczema, which had been re- 
heved, was now again aggravated, but after a suspension of the 
remedy for a few weeks, it was resumed with more vigilance and 
precaution, and with ultumate recovery.’ Here the dose was not 
enormous, but it was long-continued, and might have been fatal 
at length. 

Case 3.—Mr. Fox, of Falmouth, relates a case in which a 
physician most indiscreetly prescribed for an hysterical female, 
whose fits were sometimes of the epileptic character, the lig. 
potasse arsenitis, in doses of ten drops, gradually increased to 
twenty, four tumes a day, or from one-twel{th to one-sixth of a 
grain of arsenite of potass. The throat became inflamed, she 
complained of severe burning pain in the stomach and bowels, 
inflamed conjunctive, and a papulous eruption. These symptoms 
were followed by an attack of mania, but how far it was due to 
the arsenic is not clear. She soon recovered from it, as well as 
from the symptoms of arsenical] toxication. 

Case 4.—In this case, which occurred under our own observa- 
tion in the year 1838, a young lady took, by mistake, forty 
minims of Fowler's Solution (one-third of a grain of arsenious 
acid) thrice a day for six days—in the whole, six grains of 
arsenic! ‘lhe symptoms recorded in our case-book were: Con- 
junctivitis, dimness of sight, giddiness, trembling of the limbs, 
restless nights, and other strange affections of the nervous 
system ; but no sickness, diarrhea, or griping, no tingling of the 
hands. She soon recovered from the immediate effects of-the 
poison, but became intolerant of the smallest doses of medicine 
for years afterwards. This commencement of arsenic eating ill 
accords with the Styrian stories. 

Case 5.—A well-marked case of (attempted) slow poisoning by 
arsenic is recorded by Flaudin (‘‘'Traite des Poisons, ou Toxico- 
logie,” tom. 1, p. 510):—A woman put daily into the soup of 
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her fellow-servant a-very small quantity of arsenious acid in 
powder, which was regularly rejected by vomiting after dinner, 
together with the food. This practice was continued at intervals 
for about six weeks, and the stomach became exceedingly irri- 
table; there was also pain in the bowels, emaciation, spitting 
of blood, and such a degree of nervous irritability that a current 
of cold air excited convulsions. The patient now left the place, 
and passed two months in the country. Here she recovered her 
health, and returned to her usual occupations. The poisoner now 
renewed her attempts, and, to make sure, gave her victim one 
morning, in some coffee, a strong dose of arsenious acid in 
powder; violent vomiting ensued, and the poison was expelled 
with the food taken at breakfast; arsenic was detected in the 
vomited matter; and, under proper treatment, the woman re- 
covered.” 

These cases, though differing from each other in some points, 
may be taken to represent the effects of arsenic in doses from 
one-eighth of a grain to one-third or more, repeated at intervals 
of a few hours. In each case, although there were present no 
symptoms of immediate danger, it cannot be doubted that slow 
poisoning had commenced ; but the symptoms were so marked, 
that the process of poisoning, supposing the mineral had been 
administered in each case secretly with intent to poison, as hap- 
pened in Case 5, must surely have been discovered had the poison 
been continued. Then, it may be observed that all the symptoms 
vanished rapidly when the poisoning process was suspended ; and 
this teaches us another lesson as to the difficulty of secret and 
slow poisoning—namely, that should the murderer be interrupted 
in his course the victim may escape. And it also proves that the 
common opinion that the remote effects of small doses are dan- 
gerous, 1s utterly devoid of foundation. Patients recover from 
arsenic better than from mercury, iodine, antimony, or any other 
active medicine when administered in excessive doses. 

We may now divide the cases into five distinct groups. 

1. In doses of several drachms or ounces, partially or wholly 
dissolved, and not rejected by vomiting, we have excessive 
prostration, frequent and frightful fainting, and death within five 
(or at most six) hours. 

2. In more common cases, where the quantity swallowed and 
dissolved is perhaps less than a drachm or two, we have heat and 
burning in the stomach, pain aggravated by pressure, frequent 
vomiting, and violent retching, and inflammation of the whole 
alimentary canal from the throat to the anus, with diarrhea, 
tenesmus, strangury, and irritation of probably all the mucous 
membranes, then cramps and convulsions, cold sweats, and death 
in twenty-four hours. 
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3. When the poisonous dose is very small (from two grains to 
ten) we have first symptoms of inflammation of a less severe 
character, and secondly, coma, palsy, epileptic or tetanic symptoms 
with or without mania, death occurring after a long protracted 
struggle of several days, from which now and then a patient has 
been known to recover. 

4. In doses from one-eighth to one-third of a grain, or 
more, we have quite a different set of symptoms, viz., conjuncti- 
vitis, dimness of sight, vesication of palms and soles, darting 
pains in the head, swelling and inflammation of the joints, 
pityriasis or lichen, giddiness, nervous agitation or trembling, 
sleepless nights, sometimes slight gastric irritation or diarrhea, 
or, in the larger dose, vomiting. And these symptoms increase 
in severity in proportion as the course of poison is protracted, 
but rapidly disappear when the course is terminated. Some or 
all of these symptoms will be prominent in slow poisoning. 

5. In medicinal doses (from gr. 4 to ay) we observe the 
effects to be never fatal, but generally tonic and invigorating, the 
extremities become warm, the appetite and the process of diges- 
tion quickened, and the patient becomes more active, and some- 
times restless at night. A slight horizontal streak of sub-acute 
inflammation of that portion of the conjunctiva which lines the 
lower eyelid betokens the dose to be sufficient for all therapeu- 
tical purposes, and this dose may be continued, if needful, for 
several months or years without the shghtest detriment to health, 
and it may be as safely arrested at any time. 

To recur to group No. 4, in which we have the symptoms of 
slow poisoning, the first thing observable would be the affection of 
the eyes, which would be red and swollen and the conjunctive so 
inflamed and thickened as to produce partial blindness. The 
second symptom vesication of the soles and palms; the third, 
nervous agitation or trembling, restless nights, or horrid dreams. 
The fourth, giddiness and darting pains wm the head. These four 
would generally be the leading symptoms ; tle casual or occasional 
would be swelling and inflammation of the joints, peeling of the 
cuticle, 2.¢. slight pityriasis or -lichen; lastly, slight gastric irri- 
tation, perhaps diarrhea or vomiting, chiefly when a larger dose 
is immediately rejected, what remains in the stomach exciting 
other symptoms of slow poisoning: neither tingling of the 
hands or enteritis ever occur. These symptoms may be ex- 
pected to ebb and flow or vary in severity if the poisoner fails 
in his purpose of giving his victim a constant succession of 
doses, and if he should at last succeed in administering a larger 
dose than usual, then, unless it were immediately rejected by 
vomiting, fatal inflammatory symptoms would probably close the 
tragedy. We ask, now, would not these symptoms excite sus- 
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picion and attention, more especially if they were better known 
and more carefully committed to memory by medical prac- 
titioners ? E 

_ Secondly, the post-mortem examination, supposing the murderer 
succeeded, would generally reveal the truth. There would be, in 
the vast majority of cases, more than traces of arsenic in the tissues 
and in the blood, and this latter would probably have lost its coagu- 
lating power ; but supposing the sufferer survived for a fortnight 
or more after the last dose of arsenic, then the whole of the poison 
might be eliminated before death, so at least the following case 
would seem to prove :—A gentleman had been taking arsenic in 
medicinal doses (four drops of Fowler’s Solution thrice a day) for 
the cure of a cutaneous disease. The course had been protracted 
for twelve months or more, when he died of a well-marked attack 
of typhoid fever then endemic in the neighbourhood. He had 
taken no arsenic for about a fortnight before he died. One of his 
medical attendants ignorantly persisted in the opinion that the 
arsenic had poisoned him ; and at the post-mortem examination 
took away with him a portion of the liver, some blood, and the 
fluid contents of the stomach and bowels. However, decom- 
position was rapid and not a trace of arsenic was found.* It is 
not therefore impossible, even in a case of actual poisoning 
by arsenic, that the whole of the poison might be eliminated 
if the patient survived for two or three weeks the last dose of 
arsenic. This would be a most puzzling case for a jury; still 
until the symptoms of slow poisoning are better known to the 
protession, a verdict of murder on this evidence of symptoms 
alone would rarely be justifiable. If, however, arsenic be detected 
in the food or drink offered to the victim, that would materially 
alter the case. 

Lhe common belief then, that arsenic in small doses accumulates 
in the system, is altogether erroneous. It is true that arsenic in 
medicinal doses is what is called a cumulative poison; 1.e., its 
effects accumulate because it acts very slowly. The second or 
third week of a course of this medicine often shows symptoms of 
an overdose, which did not appear during the first week, so that 
the dose must be decreased. ‘his is peculiarly true if its action, 
on the vascular system is seen in the conjunctive. When it 
acts primarily on the nervous system, exciting the muscular 
uritability, and disturbing the rest at night, these symptoms 
gradually subside, while the vascular irritation increases. And 
this is so uniformly the case, that it is impossible to con- 


* MM. Danger and Flaudin found no trace of arsenic in the bodies of animals 
to which doses of fifteen grains daily had been given; the bodies were examined 
three days after the last. dose. | 
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ceive that the Styrian peasants can go on constantly increasing 
the dose, and finding its inflammatory effects less and less obvious. 
There are exceptions to all rules, but the actual habits of a 
country or nation are not the exception but the rule. Therefore, 
when we are told even by a medical journalist that the arsenic 
eaters “ begin quietly with a bit of the size of a millet seed and 
gradually arrive at a lump of the size of a pea, weighing from 
four and a half to five and a half grains, daily,” we simply reply 
we cannot accept the statement; and we feel a little ashamed 
that such things should be soberly and seriously related in a 
medical periodical. 

The cumulative effects of even medicinal doses of arsenic, when 
administered rashly in constantly imereasing doses, without 
waiting a week or two to observe their effect, might prove very 
serious in the case of a patient who, from idiosyncrasy, happened 
to be peculiarly susceptible of the toxical influence of the mineral. 
Formerly this was the common practice, and it often produced 
alarming symptoms, but we believe never a fatal result. It is 
indeed to this peculiar idiosyncrasy chiefly that we should be dis- 
posed to attribute the injurious effects of arsenical papers in the 
apartments of dwelling-houses, as also the sufferings of, here and 
there, a handler of the arsenical preparations used in imparting a 
green colour to the flowers worn on ladies’ bonnets. ‘The cry 
of universal injury received from these sources we believe to be 
exaggerated. Nevertheless, we are strongly of opinion that the 
use of arsenical greens, for mere purposes of ornament, ought to 
be strictly forbidden by law. If only the life of one in a thousand 
were endangered, this would be too great a sacrifice for the 
purpose of mere ornament. Anditsurely becomes every medical 
practitioner to use the whole weight of his influence in this 
direction. If our lady sanitarians have shown a little more of 
zeal and philanthropy, than of science and judgment, in their 
urgent expostulations, we of the profession have certainly shown, 
as a body, no great excess of zeal in this matter. And the reason 
is we have taken too little pains in examining the physiological 
merits of the case. We have not even appreciated justly the 
difficulties of the subject. And yet this is the first step towards 
understanding it. We must not be content with listening in- 
credulously to idle and contradictory tales. Standing, as we do, 
at the bar of public opinion, as witnesses supposed to be well- 
informed, and often appealed to as to the truth of the public 
reports on such subjects, it 1s surely no credit to us either to 
appear indifferent or to be ignorant of anything which concerns 
the sanitary welfare of the community. Most of us have much 
to learn, and happily there is here and there one who seems 
determined to investigate the matter. The recent ingenious and 
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highly interesting and suggestive researches on Slow or Chronic 
Arsenical Poisoning, by Dr. Harley, Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in University College, may be cited in illustration. 
These researches consisted of a lengthened series of experiments 
on animals. ‘The poison was injected into the veins, and while 
some of the experiments lasted only twenty-five minutes, others: 
extended over a period of eighty days. From these experiments 
it would appear that the effects of arsenic on the digestive canal 
differ in the acute and chronic form of poisoning. So different, 
indeed, are the morbid changes presented in the two cases, that 
the effects of the one could never be deduced from those of the 
other. The more chronic the action of the poison, the more 
uniformly are its effects distributed over the digestive canal ;: 
whereas in the acute form of poisoning, the effects of the toxic 
agent are more especially observed inthe stomach. [rom certain 
researches which Dr. Harley also made upon the direct action of 
the poison on the blood, it would seem that arsenic has the power 
of retarding the metamorphosis of the constituents of that fluid, 
and thereby affecting the tissue change. The conclusions which 
Dr. Harley has derived from the whole series of his experiments 
he has thus summed up :— 


ist. That arsenic has a specific action on the digestive canal. 

and. That the action of arsenic on the digestive canal is manifested 
irrespectively of its mode of administration, 

3rd, That the direct contact-action of arsenic with the mucous 
membrane is slight in comparison to the influence it exerts through 
the blood. 

4th. That the symptoms manifested during life, as well as the 
morbid changes found after death, differ very materially in the acute 
and chronic forms of poisoning. 

5th. That whereas in the acute form of poisoning the morbid 
changes are most marked at the cardiac end of the stomach, in 
the chronic form they are most visible towards the pyloric ex- 
tremity. 

6th. The more gradual the poisoning, the more manifest is the 
action of the poison on the intestines, and the less visible are its effects 
on the stomach. | 
_ 4th. Death may occur from arsenic so rapidly that no apparent 

structural change has time to occur. 
8th. That the immunity from symptoms of poisoning enjoyed by 
arsenic-eaters most probably arises from their taking the substance in 
a solid form, and consequently that but a very small portion of what 
is swallowed enters the circulation. 

oth. That the beneficial effects of small doses of arsenic are due to 
the power it possesses of diminishing tissue-change by its peculiar 
action on the blood. 
. Ioth, That the prejudicial effects of arsenic, when taken in excess, are 
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due to its destroying the property possessed by the constituents of the 
blood of combining with oxygen, and thereby becoming fitted for the 
purposes of nutrition. 


We have cited Dr. Harley’s researches on account of their 
suggestiveness, and more especially for the important hints they 
furnish for the future study of chronic arsenical poisoning in 
man. Let us encourage such valuable labours, and let us 
endeavour to discover the real causes of any discrepancy of 
opinion which may prevail amongst ourselves 

The question of arsenic eating, which, at first sight, seems to 
ignore all the supposed dangers arising from the commercial use 
of arsenic, is easily disposed of. There is no reliable evidence 
whatever that the system can acquire a tolerance of arsente in doses 
which would prove poisonous to the generality of adults. The 
asserted examples of individuals having become arsenic-proof 
are very rare, and in these instances it is stated that the poison 
was taken in the solid, crystallized form. Assuming the correct- 
ness of these statements, it is not improbable, as Dr. Harley 
suggests (a suggestion which accords entirely with our own 
opinion) that but a very small portion of what is swallowed enters 
the circulation. Ifthe arsenic-eater happened to have an acid in 
the stomach, a smooth piece of arsenious acid would prove 
nearly insoluble, and might pass through the alvine canal all 
but unchanged. In this manner it is not impossible that a 
certain accidental immunity from the toxical effects of the 
poison might, from time to time, be observed; and even that 
the minute portion which it is to be assumed would be dis- 
solved and would pass into the blood, might have exercised a 
medicinal effect, invigorating the appetite for the time, and 
tending to give plumpness and strength. But that examples of 
apparent tolerance of arsenic in poisonous doses are most rare, 
is the only safe conclusion which can be arrived at from the 
exceedingly unsatisfactory accounts we possess of the asserted. 
arsenic-eaters of Styria. On the other hand it is important to 
note that arsenical poisoning (not necessarily criminal) is very 
common in Styria. This fact, while it indicates the familiarity 
of the peasantry with the poison, and furnishes indirect con- 
firmation of the stories of the frequent use of arsenic by them, 
shows at the same time that the poison has not lost its dele- 
terious properties by change of locality, and justifies the very 
gravest doubts of the assertions respecting arsenic eating. 

Assuming, however, the correctness of these stories, it is 
impossible, until we have far different evidence than that which. 
we now possess, to look upon instances of arsenic-proof indi-. 
viduals otherwise than as rare exceptions rather than the rule, 
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and that their immunity is an accidental circumstance rather 
than an acquired habit. 

Notwithstanding the period during which the story of the 
Styrian toxophagists has been patent, we are still without those 
precise details which would enable us to form a just scientific 
judgment of its merit; but of this there can be no doubt, 
that the popular versions of the story are entirely wanting in 
credibility. 


Art. V.—-ON HALLUCINATIONS IN INSANITY. 
By A. BrieRRE DE Boismont.* 


ALTHOUGH hallucination may exist alone and independently of 
any complication, it is not less true that it is much more fre- 
quently observed in connexion with one or other of nearly all 
the generally admitted forms of mental alienation. According to 
Esquirol, amongst a hundred lunatics, eighty at least are subject 
to hallucination. More recent researches, however, give a lower 
average. It is amongst monomaniacs especially that hallucina- 
tion is manifested, which may be due either to the form of the 
disease, or to the fact that its discovery is easier in such cases. 
The latter reason does not always apply; for there are melan- 
cholic patients who preserve an obstinate silence for years, and 
with respect to whom chance alone reveals the secret. It may 
be laid down, however, as a general rule, that the more singular 
and eccentric the actions of lunatics appear, the greater reason 
there is to consider them as the result of hallucinations or 
illusions. 


“I saw,” states Mare, “in the Asylum of Dr. Pressat, a middle-aged 
man whom a reverse of fortune had rendered melancholic. For several 
years he had not spoken a word, and his sole occupation consisted in 
smelling and licking the walls of his room and the threshold of the 
door, sometimes for hours together. No one was able to explain the 
motives of actions so extravagant and at the same time so painful to 
witness, and of which the frequency and duration had produced 
numerous deep impressions in the plaster walls of the chamber. I had 
already interrogated him several times during my visits without 
success as to his motives for such strange conduct, when one day, 
appearing not to observe him, I asked an attendant what caused the 
numerous dirty spots and holes in the wall. To our great surprise the 
patient broke the long silence which he had kept up to that day, in 





* This article, a previously unpublished memoir, is incorporated in the last (3rd) 
edition of M. Brierre de Boismont’s classical work on Hallucinations, . 
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order to reply: ‘Do you call those dirty spots and holes? Do you 
not see that they are Japan oranges? What delicious fruit, what 
colours, what odour, what admirable flavour!’ Having said this he 
set himself to suck and lick with redoubled ardour. Thenceforward 
all was explained, and the poor man, whom till then I had pitied as 
the most miserable being, was, on the contrary, very happy, since 
most agreeable hallucinations of the senses of sight, smell, and taste 
procured him continual enjoyment.” 


The frequent occurrence of hallucinations, in association with 
madness, has induced several physicians to seek to estimate the 
proportion with greater precision than had previously been 
arrived at. Out of 145 patients under treatment at Bicétre, M. 
Baudry says, 56 exhibited hallucination.* MM. Aubanel and 
Thore, in their statistics of the same hospital, say that out of 
18i maniacs they found 70 cases of hallucination and illusion ; 
that out of 66 cases of monomania 35 presented hallucination, 
and that amongst 21 individuals affected with lypemania 11 
evinced false sensorial perceptions.t 

A German author, M. Blumréder, whom I know only by an 
attack upon my work, Des Hallucwmations,t has reproached me 
with not having made any addition in seven years to my 62 cases 
of hallucination of the first edition, and for having said that in 
the special form of mania hallucinations are almost always present, 
whilst, indeed, they are never absent. Convinced that the criti- 
cism of an adversary, be he even anti-catholic, is always useful, I 
have turned this to my advantage. Adding the 285 observations 
of my predecessor, M. J. Pressat, the younger, a conscientious 
physician, to 861 which I have collected in the space of twelve 
years (1848 to 1859), I have attained the respectable figure of 
1146 facts, out of which I have noted 725 cases of hallucination 
and illusion. In spite of my efforts to conciliate the goodwill of 
M. Blumrdder, I confess that the 229 cases of mania have only 
given me 178 examples of hallucination, which leaves a deficit of 
51 cases! I proceed to detail the result of my researches. The 
following is a classification of the cases I have collected :— 





Observations. per ee 
1 Acute delirium. : : . eee PA: 
2 Mania. : + 220 178 
3 Lypemania (melancholic monomania) - 693 248 
fA Hypochondriacal monomania : ha Oa 33 
Carried forward . 627 484 


* These, ps 14.081 838. 

7: Recherches Statistiques, p. 98 et suiv. Paris, 1841. 

t¢ Blumréder: Jahrbiicher der in-und ausldndischen medicin. No. iii. Leipzig, 
1853. | 9 
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Observations. Hallucinations 








and Illusions. 

Brought forward : : AGI? 484 
5 Simple Melancholia. : ; I ° 
6 Stupor ‘ : 6 2 
"i Melancholic monomania with stupor ; 7 3 
8 Monomania : : : ; 4. 29 
g Dementia . : Mis : ET 3) 4I 
10 General paralysis. PERE, Biy, 
iz Feebleness of intellect imbecility, idiocy 53 v7 
12 Alcoholic insanity : ; : ae ge 49 
13 Hysterical insanity . . : Bi a Ws 9 
14 Epileptical insanity . ; ‘ » 28 9 
15 Puerperal insanity : 23 uRES 

16 Insanity of double form 1 (Hole 2 & double 
forme) . 27 14 
17 Moral insanity ‘ : ; : 5 I 
18 Insanity . : : : : PAG 12 
Totals . . 1146 725 

Summary. 
Observations . : Pauls’ 


Hallucinations and Illusions . 725 


The extensive examination to which we have subjected all these 
hallucinations convinces us that we should fall into fastidious 
repetitions if we were to give a summary of the 18 forms under 
which they were presented to our observation ; we shall therefore 
limit our examination to four groups : acute delirium, mania, lype- 
mania, and monomania; and we shall only offer a few remarks on 
such of the other groups as possess some special physiognomy :— 


I. Of the Hallucinations and Illusions in Acute Delirium. 


Acute delirium, which some physicians, and amongst others M. 
Pidoux, consider as acute insanity, on account of the violence of 
its symptoms and the continuity of the delirium, permits with 
difficulty the separation of hallucination from illusions. Aban- 
doned without control to extreme impressions and internal 
sensations, attention being entirely wanting, the brain can but 
submit to and be led away by them. 

Our observations number 32, and of these 25 were complicated 
with hallucinations and illusions, subdivided as follows :— 


Hallucinations. 


Of Hearing and a 
Of Sight 


alu 
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- Hallucinations and Illusions. 


Of Hearing and Sight . . : . 10 
Of Hearing, Sight, “Touch, Smell, and Taste ; oe 
Of Hearing, Sight, and Taste . | ad 


_ 


Of Hearing or. Sight : . : I 
fi 
. Iilusions. 
Of Sight and Hearing . : : “- 
Of Sight . uf Se I ; , : eee 
Of Touch. : oooh by te : = Ae 
“ 
Total. 

Hallucinations . - : RPE 

Hallucinations and Mlusionis ae 

Illusions . : . ; wig 


25 


This species of febrile maniacal insanity, by the intensity 
of the general excitement which it determines in the nervous and 
sanguine elements, ruptures the harmony of the intellectual and 
phy sical world; ideas take form, objects become metamorphosed, 
and the mind lives in the midst of a continual phantasmagoria, 
the scenes of which are, for the most part, sad. It is to this 
disposition of the mind, indicated in our work on acute delirium, 
that we should attribute the suicides so frequent in diseases 
called cerebral or inflammatory fevers, and which are generallynone 
other than acute delirium. No doubt, also, the terror, the cries, 
the desire to bite and strike, are determined by hallucinations of 
a terrifying nature. 

Simple hallucinations were observed in six individuals, and 
hallucinations associated with illusions in fourteen. In five 
illusions existed alone. The forms of false perception most 
frequently manifested were those of hearing and sight united; 
then come the perversions of smell, taste, and touch ; and lastly, 
those of all the senses. 7 

Hallucinations and illusions are in this malady the accessories 
of a delirium almost always general, in the midst of which a pre- 
dominant delirious conception frequently shows itself. The 
mobility, confusion, and interlacing of ideas often renders the 
observation of these sensorial perceptions a matter of difficulty. 
It is without contradiction one of the forms of insanity in which 
they are most fugitive, and the impressions -which they produce 
on the mind are often painful. Figures take the aspect of enemies 
and monsters; voices give the sound of menacing words; beve- 
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rages have a detestable taste, and convey the impression that they 
are poisoned. Five of these unfortunates, under the influence of 
their painful sensations, made attempts at suicide; and two others 
attacked their attendants. 

Patients suffering under acute delirium should be the object of 
continual attention, on account of the numerous illusions by 
~which they are subject to be attacked. One fact which came 
recently under my notice shows that keepers are not always | 
sufficient to prevent accident, and that, under some circumstances, 
it is necessary to have recourse to coercive measures. A young 
lady was brought to my establishment in violent delirium, with 
a continual tendency to suicide. Two servants were stationed in 
her room; and, on one occasion, a superintendent happened by 
chance to be there with them, when in a moment the patient 
seized the cord of her bed-curtains, passed it tightly round her 
neck, and, burying her body between the pillows, all their efforts 
to make her loosen her hands were unavailing. The peril was 
imminent ; the superintendent, however, by a happy inspiration, 
struck her on the neck; the patient thereupon lifted her head, 
and this movement was just sufficient to permit a hand being 
slipped in, and so to stop strangulation. The mark due to the 
constriction presented, for several days, a red surface, two centi- 
metres wide, in the anterior part of the-cervical region. When- 
ever the -patient was free she seized a favourable moment to 
renew her attempt. | 

The nature of the Slee ater in this form of delirium has 
often relation to the habits, character, and passions of the indi- 
vidual. A very religious young lady continually cried, ““I am 
surrounded by demons; begone, Satan! my kind Jesus, drive him 
away!” A Protestant minister, who had suffered a great reverse 
of fortune, was subject to intermittent acute delirium. In all his 
accesses he saw sinister figures threatening him with hell, making 
wicked proposals to him, and otherwise tormenting him. 

Illusions, either dlone er associated with hallakinstions. are 
very common in acute delirium. Figures change or take extra- 
ordinary aspects. Beverages are rejected with horror, because 
the patients believe that.they are smoked, that their taste is de- 
testable, and that it is sought to poison them. Some, on the 
contrary, fancy that their barley water has the flavour of the 
finest wines, and go into ecstasy while drinking it. 


II. Of the Hallucinations and Illusions of Maniacs. 


The agitation of the maniac, his want of attention, and the 
mobility of his ideas, are so many circumstances opposed to a 
consecutive observation of his sensorial impressions. Nevers 
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theless, the longer interval between the intermissions, the kind 
of connexion which glances out of the incoherence of his talk, 
the peculiarities of his actions, and the frequent presence of the 
patient, permit of a more attentive study of the disorder of his 
senses than in the case of acute delirium. One is led a priori to 
the conclusion that the general excitement should give rise to 
numerous false appreciations respecting external sensations ; 
this agrees with observation. The establishment of hallucination 
requires a certain fixity of ideas, which only exists in mono- 
mania, and more particularly in melancholy monomania. Georget 
has remarked that hallucinations are rare in mania. The following 
extracts will show that they are more common than that distin- 
guished alienist believed, but that simple illusions, or illusions com- 
bined with hallucinations, are the predominant sensorial symptoms. 

The observations which we have collected of cases of mania 
number 229; and of these 178 presented complications of hallu- 
cination and illusion; the remaining 51 cases did not exhibit 
false sensorial perception. 

The 178 cases are subdivided as follows :— 


Hallucinations alone. 


Of Hearing and Sie 26 
Of Hearing . : : d : ; rare 
Of Sight ; ; ; : ’ he 
Of Hearing and Touch . ; : : a?) 
Of Hearing, Sight, and Touch é . : tbh 
Of Hearing and General Sensibility : : «ee 

54 

Hallucinations and Illusions. ' 

Of Hearing and Sight . : Set 
Of Hearing, Sight, oT ouch, Smell, and Taste . ag ee 
Of Hearing, Sight, Touch, and Smell. : Sk &. 
Of Sight ; ; : 5 
Of Sight, Hearing, “Smell, and Taste sees 
Of Hearing, Sicht, and Smell : : ; aps 
Of Sight and Smell : : Yaa 
Of Hearing, Sight, and Touch I 
Of Hearing, Taste, and Smell I 


Illusions alone. 
Of Sight : F ; ’ : : ee 
Of Hearing and Sicht , . : : : ee 
Of all the Senses . : 5 ‘ ‘ : ta 
Of lL Guci sa ‘ q : ? ‘ iat 
Of Smell and Taste . ; : , . ~ en 
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Total. 
Hallucinations : Uae: 
Hallucinations and Illusions seyeay: 
Ilusions . . ; GR 


178 


In the remarks we are about to make on the false sensations, 
~we shall follow the classification of the five senses ; the disorders 
of general sensibility shall be examined when we treat of melan- 
cholic monomania. 

The hallucinations of hearing in maniacs consist of words most 
frequently of a jeering, derisive, reproachful, disagreeable, or 
threatening nature ; in other cases they may be of a totally dif- 
ferent character, leading to extreme contentment: the voices fol- 
low the maniac everywhere, leaving him no repose; the result is 
excitation, passion, agitation, scenes of violence or disordered joy. 
In the silence of night the crises are generally due to hallucina- 
tion, whilst during the day they are more often determined by 
illusions. Many patients have conversations with invisible beings. 
in some cases the voices emanate from God or heaven, but the 
discourse they hold has no relation to their lofty origin ; some- 
times they announce to the maniac that he is an important per- 
sonage—a prophet, a king, the master of the world, &c. ‘The 
nature of the delirium deprives the voices of all consistency, so 
that they utter the most startling contradictions. These are two 
distinctive features of maniacal hallucination. 

These voices may come from all directions, from above or 
below, from the courtyard or the street, from the belly or the 
stomach ; they are loud and piercing, as spoken through a 
trumpet, obliging the patient to stop his ears, or sometimes they 
are confused, scarcely perceptible—like a whisper, silent and_in- 
ternal. ‘The patients turn rapidly towards the place whence they 
proceed and pay great attention; they reply to them, speaking 
aloud, singing, or murmuring to themselves. Many hear voices 
of different intonation. The conversations are more frequent and 
noisy during the night. Other patients instead of replying by 
words make telegraphic signals to the voice in the air. 

It is not unfrequent, when the voices are threatening, to hear 
maniacs call the guard to take the assassin ; but these manifesta- 
tions are more often produced under the influence of disordered 
sight. 

Although external tumult contributes to diminish the intensity 
of the voices, one frequently meets with inoffensive maniacs who 
hear them in the midst of a crowd. <A physician assured us, that 
for some years he had constantly heard voices calling him names 


in the streets and public walks of Paris, and addressing him with 
MooH1, ; U 
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disgustmg remarks. He walked in vain for hours together, they 
pursued him wherever he went. For some months particularly 
they surrounded him, and abused him without a moment's respite. _ 
“There,” he added, “ even at this moment they call me pochard.” 
On one occasion a military gentleman, convalescent of a maniacal 
affection, stopped in the midst of a conversation to say, “ They 
call me a traitor; I am not.” 

Hallucinations of sight, like those of hearing, although more 
clear than in acute delirium, being very often mixed with and 
masked by illusions, are not always easily distinguished. They 
may be produced by all kinds of ideas, and the more fugitive the 
impression the shorter they last; if the emotion be deep the hal- 
lucination may persist some time. A farmer's wife subject to a 
nervous affection was attended for a month by a woman, whose 
sole treatment consisted in praying for her. This system of medi- 
cation gave rise in the patient to an hallucination, showing her 
guardian angel continually in prayer at her side. One lady saw 
in a dream her friend, whose profession had obliged him to return 
to Africa. He related that he had fallen in battle and offered her 
his hand; she touched it and found it cold. The shock was so 
great that she started from her sleep and was attacked with mania. 
The impressions are often disagreeable, painful, hideous, and ter- 
rifying. One of our patients saw a serpent always ready to dart 
upon her and tear her in pieces. 

The apparitions of mania, though sometimes distinct, are more 
commonly confused, imperfectly conceived, and quickly replaced 
by others: the rapidity of their succession may be such that the 
paticnt may believe he is looking at a phantasmagoria. One 
said to us, ‘I live in a world of dreams.” 

Illusions are much more frequent than hallucinations because 
the attention no longer presiding over the operations of the in- 
tellect, the brain 1s overrun by all sorts of impressions, external 
and internal. 

The illusions of hearing have very various origins; words, 
noises, songs, are interpreted by the maniac in the most eccentric 
manner, who imagines that all these auditory sensations relate to 
himself. ‘These impressions are the cause of unusual, sudden, 
and unforeseen actions. A young lady, who continually replies 
to voices, believes that the insults and abuse which she hears are 
offered by persons present with her, and when one is paying her 
the least attention, she slaps the face of the last speaker ; or some- 
times she will inflict this chastisement on others who have not 
opened their mouths, and if reproached for this behaviour she 
justifies herself, saying, ‘‘ I was insulted without provocation, and 
therefore I take my revenge.” Here, the hallucination and illusion 
supplement one another in the same patient. Another lady, 
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equally tormented by hallucinations and illusions of hearing, 
whenever one or other of these impressions takes hold of her, 
gets into a fury with her fancied insulters, and loads them with 
epithets so ill-sounding and so little in harmony with her educa- 
tion, that one is constrained to conduct her immediately to her 
room. Many of these patients cannot remain in one place be- 
cause of the noise which is made wherever they find them- 
selves. 

The illusions of sight play a considerable part in mania. One 
of the most common is the change of persons. Out of 124 cases 
we have observed this in 62. Sometimes the patient sees in the 
assistants his relations, friends, and acquaintances; sometimes 
he believes himself surrounded by hideous figures, evil-disposed 
persons, and enemies. Very often these figures make faces at 
him and mock him; he fancies that there is a conspiracy against 
him, and that all the patients of the establishment are per- 
sons suborned to take their part in it. One of our patients 
fancied that his messmates were so many people that he had 
known; he held fragmentary conversation with them in accor- 
dance with their supposed positions. These transformations of 
figure give rise at times to very moving scenes. <A lady was in 
the habit of askmg daily, in most pathetic tones, to see her 
husband and her son; she would take no nourishment, and it 
became necessary to feed her by means of the cesophagus tube. 
1 had information that the same requests had been made in 
another establishment, and that the reunion so ardently desired 
had produced no effect. Nevertheless, touched as I was, like 
others in the house, by grief apparently so genuine, I caused the 
husband and the son to come and see her; in spite of my expe- 
rience [ still hoped. After looking at them, the unhappy woman 
groaned deeply and cried, “‘ These are not they!” ‘The experi- 
ment was made a second time without better success; it was 
not again repeated, as it might have been attended with painful 
consequences to the child. 

These changes are not limited to substitutions of persons; 
on several occasions patients have told us that the speakers were 
dogs, geese, horses, or monkeys. Amongst the dangers to which 
one is exposed with lunatics, those resulting from these illusions 
of hearing and sight are not the least. The. persistence of 
fancied insult, and the constant presence of an enemy, have been 
the immediate cause of more than one tragical event. 

The mobility and rapidity of visual sensations produce the 
most varied combinations. Everything about a maniac changes 
each instant; around him accumulate a crowd of objects, each of 
which has to him a special significance; every gesture which he 
sees is a step in some intention which concerns him. A patient 
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assured us that passers-by, coachmen, horses, and carriages all 
assumed singular postures and strange attitudes towards him. 

Inanimate objects undergo the same metamorphoses: pebbles, 
leaves, rags, are precious stones, rare substances, or magnificent 
paintings ; lines and bars are portraits and pictures, &c.; dust, 
salt, and pepper become poisons sprinkled over the food, which 
is then obstinately refused. A maniac looks at a star, and he 
discovers God there; soon he sees him in six other stars, and 
fancies that he is the object of his attention. This influence 
of the stars is much more commonly believed by reasonable 
people than is generally imagined. We have known several 
very intelligent, but very nervous persons, who, when sick or 
moved by some important event, would rise during the night, 
look at the sky, and mentally address scme particular star, as 
though it were their mediator with God. 

In illusions of the sight figures and objects enlarge and 
diminish, remove and approach, colour, break, and become pale, 
as in hallucinations. ‘The auditory sensations of illusion also 
present the same phenomena which are observed in hallucina- 
tion of hearing. ‘The voices are sonorous, confused, whispered, 
various, far off, near at hand, or internal, &c. 

Finally, the illusions of sight may relate to the patients 
themselves, and give rise to errrors of personality. ‘Thus, there 
are maniacs who believe themselves metamorphosed into animals ; 
there are others who imagine themselves growing visibly, who 
fancy they see their hair Jengthen, their head inflate like a 
balloon, &c.; others believe themselves to become very light, 
so as to rise in the air and fly, &c. 

The illusions of touch and of smell are much less frequent 
than the preceding, although still sufficiently numerous. It is 
difficult to distinguish them from hallucinations on account of 
the mobility of maniacal ideas and impressions; this difficulty 
is even manifest in the case of melancholic monomaniacs whose 
intellect 1s only deranged on a small number of subjects. 

Maniacs subject to illusion of touch say that they are beaten. 
They are convinced that they are pinched or burned. Several 
believe themselves magnetized and feel commotions. The 
women maintain that they are the victims of all kinds of 
attempts; that people touch them, violate and otherwise abuse 
them. 

One lady assured her husband that Satan slept with her 
every night. On the other hand, there are some who take 
pleasure in these voluptuous sensations. It is to be remarked 
that lunatics who abandon themselves to this indecency of the 
imagination are often women of exemplary conduct and very 
reticent in their language. 
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The illusions of smell manifest themselves most often by the 
sensation of bad odours; at least the cases of this nature are 
most common ; some patients, however, insist that they inspire 
perfumes. The impressions of taste are also perverted ; maniacs 
persuade themselves that their food is detestable, and above 
all that it is poisoned; the refusal of drink and nourishment 
is not unfrequently observed when these two illusions are 
united. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between illusions and _halluci- 
nations is often increased by the fact that, in the former cases, 
real sensations frequently exist which are transformed by the 
imagination of the patient. Thus rheumatic and nervous pains 
cause the patient to fancy that he is beaten and illtreated ; a bad 
breath or foul taste suggest to him the idea of infected odours and 
poisoned food. 

_ Hallucinations and illusions of mania may appear in the first 
stages of the disease or precede it; they may complicate it 
and terminate with it, or they may remain after it has passed 
away. : 

It sometimes happens that illusion passes into hallucination, anc 
vice versa ; we have already quoted examples of this. A maniac 
will fancy that he sees a grim beast in the persons of those who 
come before him, and afterwards, by a process natural to man, he 
detaches the image from the idea, places it before his eyes, and 
then, terrified at his own creation, shrieks out and gives himself 
up to furious combat with the imaginary animal, At other 
times these maniacs, after having taken strangers for a person 
with whom they are acquainted, see this person before them, 
speak to him and receive replies, These changes are also 
observed in other forms of insanity. 

Hallucinations like mental diseases may be symptomatic. A 
woman suffered from a serious disease of the intestines: her 
reason wandered, she shrieked and sang and talked most in- 
coherently. In the midst of her delirium she imagined she 
saw in the court great fishes, for which she angled with a 
line. At times she was greatly afraid because the fishes were 
going to eat her. As the intestinal affection got better these 
foolish ideas diminished in intensity, and when she left us she 
was entirely cured. We have observed similar facts in diseases 
of the heart, and Dr. Forbes Winslow has. reported several 
examples in his work On Obscure Diseases of the Brain. ‘These 
symptomatic hallucinations and illusions may be caused by many 
other diseases. 

The hallucinations and illusions give rise to the most singular 
disorders. 

Mademoiselle O—— was remarkable for her judgment, the 
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rectitude of which was such that she was constantly consulted 
by her friends. This fact, which was testified to me by a 
great number of persons capable of appreciating her character, 
proved. to me that if the absence of judgment be one of the 
distinctive features of insanity the rule is not without excep- 
tion. Besides, who does not recall the case of a man whose 
powerful reason aided in the preservation of the peace of the 
world, and who, nevertheless, in the prime of life became the 
subject of mental alienation ? 

. The first symptoms of evil manifested themselves as by a kind 
of revelation; she prayed her parents that in case she should 
ever become insane, they would send her to an establishment 
which she named. This request greatly surprised them, for at 
that time she conversed reasonably and had evinced no peculi- 
arities. 

Mademoiselle O—— fancied, in the first instance, that she 
heard voices abusing her. ‘They threatened to quarter her, to 
make mincemeat of her, to eat her, &c. ‘They commanded her to 
swallow all that came before her. Obedient to their order she 
introduced successively into her stomach, earrings, pins, and 
mittens, and she would have done the same with a box of 
dominoes, but that, suspicion having been roused, her request for 
them was refused. She laughed or went into a fury when any 
one made an observation to her, and sought to strike or seratch, 
fancying they were devils. 

Her ccnversation, which was full of incoherencies, indicated 
the disorder of her faculties; some one was coming to take her 
away to China; the devils loaded her with illtreatment and spoke 
obscenely to her; we were. Messieurs so-and-so, and then our 
figures changed into those of bandits and ruffians. By a sudden 
and incomprehensible transition these foolish ideas disappeared, 
as though the wind had swept them away, and a sensible and 
instructive conversation struck the persons present with astonish- 
ment, such a rapid change being inexplicable. 

This young lady also experienced a perversion of cutaneous 
sensibility, which caused her to find pleasure in tearing away her 
skin, asymptom met with in a great number of lunatics, espe- 
cially amongst melancholics and idiots. This mania was some- 
times carried so far that we have counted as many as twelve large 
ulcerations on different parts of her body. 

Toil and fatigue, and the. critical period, appear to have been 
the cause of the mental affliction of this young lady. 

There were days when she was convinced that she wasted and 
shrunk perceptibly to the eye, although her corpulence was enor- 
mous. Once she begged a lady to put her in her umbrella or her 
bonnet in order to carry her away the more easily. At other 
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times she believed she was metamorphosed into a cat or a dog, 
and would counterfeit the cries of those animals for hours to- 
gether. 

These illusions Were replaced by another, which lasted a long 
time. She complained that every one accused her of being a man 
whilst she was a woman, and to give convincing proof of this fact 
she would expose her breasts and lift up her dress. But these 
acts did not stop there ; this young lady, so chaste and modest, in 
whom religious principle, well-understood and severe morality, 
should have conquered or at least stemmed back the animal 
instinct, abandoned herself to onanism in the most ungovernable 
manner. We have often seen her give way to this mancuvre in 
the presence of several persons without manifesting the slightest 
shame, and what is still more remarkable, though analogous to 
what is met with amongst reasonable persons, she would after- 
wards commence to converse calmly, as if nothing had happened. 

It has been said that the genetic instinct has its seat in the 
cerebellum ; but how comes it that this organ wakes up at the 
period when its functions -are about to cease ? According to a 
physiological law, should not a long inaction have induced 
atrophy? We once had under our care a lady perfectly well 
brought up, very religious, the mother of several children, who 
had never read romances, but who nevertheless when she arrived 
at her critical period was assailed with most imperious desire, and 
recoiled from no method of excitation so that she might satisfy 
it. Order was completely restored when the symptoms were 
allayed. How can we attribute to the cerebellum the uterine 
furor which developes itself in mothers of families and virtuous 
women immediately after the appearance of an eczematous erup- 
tion on the generative parts? Enough, however, on this subject, 
which conducts us naturalty to another reflection of the same 
order. One is often asked how it is that the filthiest language is 
used and most lascivious actions committed by women well 
brought up, whilst those who have been foolish with their bodies 
maintain on the contrary a reserved demeanour? The reply, it 
appears to us, should be found in the organization itself. It is 
possible, by education and religion to quell and stifle an instinct, 
but to destroy it, never. More than that, it returns the more im- 
petuously if not satisfied. ‘This is the reason why in religious 
lunatics the sexual passion shows itself in all its force. 

Mademoiselle O remained a full year in this state of mania, 
a prey to hallucinations and illusions, and perpetual agitations. 
Sometimes she saw devils and heard voices; at others she saw 
figures of friends who came to visit her, or she was served with 
poisoned food, or her room was filled with infected smells, or 
some one made a great noise to prevent her sleeping. Some- 
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times she pretended we had beaten her, and exhibited the ulcera- 
tions she had caused by tearing her skin. At times she fancied 
that she was the Duchess de Berri, that her husband had exer- 
cised his rights, and that she was confined of a*son. When this 
idea entered her head she sought all over for her child, and fancied 
she saw it in every object. After this lapse of time we observed 
that she became more calm, and that her conversation presented 
long lucid intervals. She was permitted to walk in the garden, 
and she no longer stripped off her clothes. The improvement 
continued, and she ultimately recovered her senses completely. 
It has been contended, most erroneously, that after crises of such 
length there always remains some alteration in the intellectual 
faculties. If this were true, Mademoiselle O must have been 
an exception to the rule, for she passed her entire days with us, 
which she divided between conversation and lessons which she 
gave to my children. The clearness of her explanations, the choice 
of her examples, and the excellence of her method, daily excited our 
surprise. Her memory was prodigious, and nothing had been 
forgotten in her long night of gloom. During ten whole days 
this miraculous resurrection was maintained ; but gradually foolish 
and strange ideas again passed through her brain. She stopped in 
the middle of a most sensible conversation to say that she was not 
a Chinese, that she had never been in Africa, and had never cut any- 
body’s throat. Sometimes she suddenly raised her dress to prove 
that she was nota man. ‘The disorder reappeared in all its in- 
tensity; and from the time of this relapse up to her departure, 
which took place four months afterwards, she experienced intermit- 
tences of calm and unreasonableness. In her accesses she un- 
dressed herself to show that she had changed her back, that she 
was an animal, or Mademoiselle B , one of the patients of the 
house, or to prove the contrary. Another peculiarity of this case 
was, that Mademoiselle O often wrote in the midst of the most. 
incoherent discourse letters that did not contain a word that could 
reveal the state of her mind, and which on an inquest would have 
been presented as so many proofs of the excellence of her judg- 
ment. ; 

The hallucinations and illusions of maniacs lead to conclusions 
and actions which at first seem often incomprehensible, but which 
a well-grounded acquaintance with these two orders of symptoms 
will almost always serve to explain in a natural way. A lunatic 
looks at you with a furious air, he rushes to strike you: an illu- 
sion has changed your figure to that of an enemy, or he fancies | 
that you are making grimaces at him or insulting him. Another 
will jump out of the window because the street appears to him on 
a level with the room, or that he thought to pass into a garden 
filled with fruits and flowers. Another throws his bread into a 
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brook or stamps it under his foot, in order to render it more 
tender and give it a flavour which it does not possess. 

Many maniacs refuse food on entering an asylum, believing it 
to be poisoned. Some look up to the sky with ecstasy, because 
the clouds are of gold, or appear to represent horsemen or 
palaces. One of these patients was always turning round on his 
heel: he had been an engineer, and it was ascertained that for 
many years, while in the establishment of Dr. Blanche, he had 
an idea that he could raise water to an immeasurable height by 
means of this rotatory movement. 

Some see insects, animals, or startling colours on their apparel. 
The slightest noises occasion the most various impressions ; they 
fancy they hear threats or concerts, or that cannon are being 
fired. 

These false sensations are often the cause of hurtful or dan- 
gerous actions. Some maniacs kill because they see the devil 
before them ; others die of hunger, commit acts of incendiarism, 
or mutilate themselves, because they obey a commandment. 
Instances of this kind are very numerous. These eccentricities, 
though often difficult to trace to their true causes, by reason of 
the agitation or irascibility of the patient, or the impossibility of 
getting him to answer, are nevertheless to be accounted as due to 
hallucinations and illusions. 

Summary.—The hallucinations of mania are more frequent 
than those of acute delirium, but illusions, either alone or com- 
bined with hallucinations, are the predominant sensorial phe- 
nomena. 

— The preponderance of illusions is due to the circumstance 
that, although the cohesion of idea is more decided in mania, the 
faculty of attention is seriously impaired, and the imagination is 
therefore continually the sport of external impressions. 

— The hallucinations and illusions of mania are often nume- 
rous, continual, confused, and changeable. 

— The most frequent are those of hearing and sight. Hallu- 
cinations and illusions of all the senses are more frequent in this 
form of madness than in others. 

— lt is not always easy in cases of mania to distinguish hallu- 
cinations from iliusions, not merely on account of the mobility of 
the impressions and want of attention, but also because of the 
existence of real_sensations. 

— The want of fixity in the impressions produces the most 
perplexing oppositions and contradictions ; the hallucinations 
and illusions themselves possess also a character of general inco- 
herence. 

— The physiology of hallucinations and illusions furnishes 
materials for their clearer comprehension, 
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— The frequency of illusions in mania is due to the want of 
attention. 

— Any kind of noise may give rise to illusions of hearing; 
those of sight. are more specially characterized by changes of 
person. 

— The illusions of touch, smell, and taste are generally of a 
painful and disagreeable nature. 

— Hallucination and illusion may precede and give rise to 
mania, or may be replaced by it, the latter being but a transfor- 
mation. Illusions change sometimes to hallucinations and vice 
versa. 

' — Hallucinations, though generally primitive in mania, are 
sometimes symptomatic. 

-—— Hallucinations are of great importance from a medico-legal 
point of view, for they are often the cause of acts of violence, 
attempted theft, incendiarism, murder, suicide, &c. 


(To be continued.) 


Art. VIL.—THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES.* 


Ir is an interesting illustration both of the importance of insig- 
nificant things, and of the gradual development and expansion 
of truths with which genius has toyed; that the unity of the 
human race, which, during the last century, was little more than 
a philosophical puzzle, is now a test of orthodoxy and a part of 
a political creed. It is more; for; in its practical bearmgs, the 
settlement of the question is the ostensible cause of what has 
been, in a more general and truthful significance than what was 
conceived by the name-giver, a fratricidal war; and the vast and 
vindictive hosts now on the eve of slaughter in America are 
nearly as well entitled to be arranged as monogenists and poly- 
genists as the naturalists in M. Quatrefages’ book. They offer 
wager of battle on the dicta that the black races are, or are 
not, men, brothers; that they are, or are not, cattle, chattels ; 
sprung, or not, from the same stock as the white, the red, or 
the yellow races. 

It was long ago whispered that the Adam and Eve of America 
were born in Newgate, and it would be as fair, according to our 
author, to adopt this sneer, as the colour of the skin as an argu- 
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ment for a distinct origin. M. Quatrefages, the distinguished 
contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, has produced, not a 
popular book, but a scientific treatise, which deserves to be most 
popular, in discussing from the philosophical point of view, the 
inquiries whether there was one common origin of mankind; 
whether all nations, tribes, peoples, however diversified in other 
respects, are different species or races, and descended from one 
primitive parentage or many. And it is worthy of consideration 
that he has been led by his researches, pursued by the aid of 
botany, zoology, history, &c., to the convictions which have the 
sanction of religion and of popular belief. 

We discover, from the preliminary pages of the volume, that 
the speculation as to pre-Adamite man, which recently attracted 
attention, is originally due to La Peyrére, a protestant gentleman 
attached to the Prince of Condé. He attempted, in 1655, to 
show that the biblical narrative of Adam and his descendants is 
merely the commencement of the history of the Jews, and not of 
mankind. The previous creation was that of the Gentiles, con- 
temporaneous with that of the animals on the sixth day, and 
belonging, as it were, to the genesis of nature. They were formed 
from the materials of chaos, had spread over the whole world, 
but had never penetrated into Paradise. The facts that the 
family of Adam was reduced to three persons by the death of 
Abel, yet that Cain was accompanied by his wife on his expulsion 
and flight, and that he was so marked by God as to be saved 
from the persecutions of his enemies, are held to show that other 
families must have co-existed, from which his wife and these 
persecutors could be drawn. Such is the class of arguments 
upon which this, the first polygenist, supports his theory. The 
controversy, however, which now rages, dates only from the 
moral and intellectual convulsion which accompanied the French 
Revolution, and was then what it has continued until recently 
to be, a mortal struggle between the theologians and the philoso- 
phers. The arena has changed not inappropriately to America ; 
and M. Quatrefages openly charges the polygenists of that land, 
such as Nott, Gliddon, and Merton, with having been associated 
with, if not as being the direct agents of Calhoun, in advocating 
the perpetuation of slavery on the ground of the radical differences 
which separate the free and the fettered race. 

While man possesses intelligence in common with animals, he 
is distinguished by those sentiments of morality-and religiosity, 
by the recognition of something above him, which are found in 
lesser or greater activity in every individual of the race; but 
cannot be detected even in a rudimentary form in the most highly 
gifted brutes, even in the anthropoid apes, whose aspect has 
suggested the monkey basis of mankind. It appears, however, 
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that although the emotions exist, there are no words signifying 
these qualities in the languages of Australia. Poverty in vocables 
explains this privation, which extends to common objects, such 
as abird or a fish. The supposed atheistic populations have 
been vindicated. Campbell and Livingstone have shown that 
even the Hottentots and Caffres have a mythology ; and that the 
absence of idolatry and public worship has been erroneously 
interpreted as a proof of disbelief in the supernatural. 

The many-sided contest revolves upon a minute point; upon 
what constitutes a species, what a race. Is a species a group of 
individuals, more or less resembling each other, which have 
descended or may be regarded as descended from a single pair by 
an uninterrupted succession of families; and are races subordinate 
groups arranged according to the differences between the members, 
introduced and perpetuated by external circumstances ?—according 
to Quatrefages; or, is a species a group of individuals characterized 
by identical and distinctive features, natural and transmissible, 
unaffected by external circumstances; so that wherever marked 
and permanent differences exist, as between the Caucasian and 
Australian, these must be accepted as indicating distinct species, 
originating in different parents—according to “Lamarck, Isidore 
Geoffroy, and those who entertain polygenistic doctrines ?. It is 
the object of our author to demonstrate that the terms of the 
latter definition are untenable. He shows, and we conceive suc- 
cessfully, that the arguments in favour of the fixity and variable- 
ness of species are equipoised. The permanence of character 
appears to be established by the detection of the glumes of the 
barley, now cultivated, in the bread found in the Egyptian sarco- 
phagi; measured by the layers of woody deposit in the trunk, the 
age of the yew at Foullebec may be 1200, of that at Fortingall, 
in Scotland, 3000; an Adamsoria Baob mounts to 5000; while 
the gigantic Sequoia of California is fresh and green, although 
its branches waved in the breeze 6000 years ago, in the time of 
the first Egyptian dynasties; but the seedlings and saplings 
which grow around resemble these veterans in every, the most 
minute, quality except size. The drawings in the tombs on the 
Nile show, in like manner, that the animals which they represent 
are precisely the same as those with which we are familiar. But, 
on the other hand, the variability of species finds support from 
such phenomena as that of melanism or the appearance of black- 
skinned individuals or families among white races, or of albinos 
among Africans; of the changes in the same individual in 
infancy, youth, manhood, under disease, &c.; the production of 
the elegant and universally cultivated shrub the Robinia Specta- 
bilis without, from the Robinia Pseudoacacia with spines. M. 
Quatrefages, defining a variety as an individual or group of indi- 
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viduals proceeding from the same seminal origin, distinguished 
from the other members of the same species by exceptional 
characters, and a race as a number of similar individuals belong- 
ing to the same species, having received and transmitted by 
generation the characteristics of a primitive variety, proceeds to 
show the influence of the medium, or the circumstances, such as 
climate, government, social institutions, by which species are 
surrounded, in producing and developing such exceptional charac- 
teristics. He points to the ass, whose lineage is so certainly 
known, as an illustration of the results of physical agents, which 
is found ranging the west of Asia as the wild onagra, which is 
majestic in Persia, the size of a Newfoundland dog in the south 
of India, the depilated dwarf slave of our gipsies, and as shagg 
as a goat in Poitou; he points to dogs, to the threadbare pigeon 
illustration, to the loss of hair by the ox, of feathers by the 
domestic fowl on being transported to meridional America; and 
then, indicating the part played by innate and hereditary ten- 
dencies in fixing and perpetuating at once a resemblance to and 
a difference from the parents, he enters upon the formation of 
animal races. 

The actual creation of the Durham and JDishley breeds of 
cattle by selection or breeding in and in, or what the French 
more truly designate the “‘ amelioration of the race through the 
family,’ may serve as an example of the class of arguments upon 
this point. The history of the porcupine, or what we would 
prefer to call the pachydermatous, and the many-fingered families ; 
the increased stature in the population in and around Potsdam, 
from the experiments of the giant-breeding Frederick of Prussia; 
the bronzing of the skin, and crisping of the hair of travellers 
in Abyssinia; and many similar facts, are gathered into a pro- 
position enunciating the deviations which may be effected within 
historic and brief periods, even under our own eyes, without 
affecting the integrity of the species, yet tending to establish 
distinctions. 

It has been long known to etlmologists, that the pyramidal 
skull, the broad and large configuration of the jaws, zygomata, 
and face generally, compared with the size of the brain, of the 
nomadic Turkish tribes inhabiting Ceutral Asia, give place in 
the long-civilized European Turk to the oval skull and features 
characteristic of the settled and educated races with which they 
are brought into contact. But the most pregnant and piquant 
illustration is that selected by M. Quatrefages from the organic 
changes going on in the community of which his chief opponents 
are members. The African arrives in Americaatrue Negro. His 
first enslaved descendant presents softened lineaments ; the face 
has ceased to be snout-like or muzzle-shaped ; the head and body 
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in each successive generation, approach the form of the European, 
and intellectually, and in despite of all physical and moral 
obstacles, the purest Creoles rise in the scale. But evidence is 
given that retributively the slave-owner falls, and approaches his 
bondman. ‘The physical change consists in increase of stature 
and enlargement of the orbits; a diminution of the adipose 
tissue, and of the whole glandular system. “A few years have 
sufficed to establish a well-marked difference between the modern 
Americans and the English, of whom they are descendants ; and 
apart from the European civilization which has followed them, 
we find some, after two centuries, with the facial angle the 
fierceness and the cunning of the Iroquois, others with the same 
exterior, the rudeness, the freedom, and independence of the 
Lllinois and Cherokee,” &c.* 

We have not space to enter upon the many and interesting 
subjects involved in the investigation of the influence of the 
union of different races, of different species, or hybridization in 
animals; nor of the crossing of different varieties of men; not 
even of the theory of Agassiz, who pretends to hold that man 
may be of the same species, but that the blonde and the black, 
&c., have sprung from different stocks, in different regions, it may 
be in widely separated epochs, and that they have grown up and 
multiplied, their languages, as well as their habits and mstitutions, 
growing up with them—which have all an intimate connexion 
with the philosophy of mind. 

That no attempt has been made to establish the identity of the 
races of man psychologically is extraordinary. M. Quatrefages 
approaches the subject,t but he cannot be said to have grappled 
with it, nor to have appreciated the powerful aid to the principle 
which he vindicates, that may be derived from its consideration. 
If the religious sentiment and the sense of responsibility separate 
man widely from the lower animals, the different members of the 
race, however greatly differing in colour, stature, even form, how- 
ever modified by climate or other causes, are identified by pos- 
sessing the same mental faculties, the same emotions, the same 
passions. ‘This truth is so certain that it might be cast according 
to the formula of Vigilantius, quod wbique senvper et ab omnibus. 
The earliest monuments, even when divested of sacred character 
and authority, the Vedas, the Zend Avesta equally with the Bible, 
when they speak of man, ay, and of whatever colour, describe 
him intellectually and morally the same as he is now: actually 
as well as potentially the same, for after making all due allow- 
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ance for the operation of the laws of descent acting through 
changes in organization, he is much less altered in intellectual 
and moral features than the grand original design appears to have 
contemplated. The neglect of this indication of unity is still 
more curious when it is considered that the works of the meta- 
physicians, historians, poets which analyse or paint man, of 
the most remote antiquity, though written by men of different 
races, or belonging to countries and climates remote from that 
centre towards which civilization has latterly gravitated, and, 
above all, uninfluenced by that marvellous religious and moral 
change which revolutionized Europe eighteen hundred years ago, 
enable us to form an adequate, even a microscopic estimate of the 
mental proportions of mankind. The capacity, the amount in 
which these powers are possessed and exercised will vary in dif- 
ferent races and tribes, as they differ in different individuals of 
the same race, or tribe, or family, according to their physical con- 
dition and the amount of cultivation; but the nature, the influ- 
ence of each, and the laws by which they are severally or con- 
jointly regulated, are the same. The New Hollander may be a 
Bacon in embryo ; at all events he feels pain, and joy, and grief 
as Bacon did ; he remembers the past, he idealizes the future, he 
draws inferences, he protects his friend, or he betrays him, as 
Bacon may have done. The Charib who enumerated only the 
length of seven, did so by the same power and process which dis- 
tinguish the most profound calculator. If the feeble love of 
parents and offspring did actually sully the institutions of Eastern 
half-reclaimed tribes, poverty and alow morality seem to have 
deadened these feelings among ourselves. Even our vices, our 
crimes, our mental diseases may be appealed to as establishing 
brotherhood. It is true that an enormous gap separates the 
civilized from the savage man, but it is more a historical than a 
psychological gap. There are periods in the progress of each 
people in which they morally resemble every other people. We 
have all been savages, lived in wigwams, scalped or been scalped ; 
and the difference between what we are and what we were is that 
of growth, not of nature. The tendency of all ethnological in- 
quiries appears to indicate an original unity of language ; the 
exercise of the same power of suggesting vocal and written signs, 
harmonizes with this view. It is true that the American anthro- 
pologists, who hold the doctrine of centres of creation, and that 
varieties of mankind have sprung up in different regions, and 
with them a specific language, hold likewise that the srowlings of 
the different species of bear, cat, &c., inhabiting all parts of the 
world, could be as easily and reasonably derived from each other, 
and by the same process as linguists establish relations between 
Greek and Sanserit. But in employing such an argument, the 
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distinction between natural and artificial language is altogether 
forgotten. ‘The instinctive cry of the same species will be the 
same ; even of different species it may be the same or assimilated, 
where the same feeling is expressed; but if the structure of all 
articulate language be essentially the same, and if such changes 
as may exist be the result of external circumstances, the nature 
of the mind whose operations are represented must have been the 
same, 


Art. VIIL—THE LEGAL DOCTRINE OF “FACT” 
IN LUNACY, AND THE CASE OF GEORGE 
CLARK. 


On the 27th of February last, George Clark, a cabinet-maker, 
45 years of age, was tried at Newcastle, before Mr. Justice 
Willes, for the wilful murder of Mark Frater, a tax-gatherer, on 
the Ist October, 1861. The prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty,” and 
he refused to be aided by counsel, stating that he would defend 
himself. Upon this the Judge interposed, and said, “Have you 
any counsel ?” Prisoner.—‘‘ I will address the judge: I will ad- 
dress the power.” Judge—‘‘ Don't you think you had better 
let the court assign you counsel ?” Prisoner.—“ No, none.’ ‘The 
Clerk of Arraigns was proceeding with his duty, when the prisoner 
interrupted him with the remark, “ It is my duty for to address the 
court first.” Judge.—“ The jury will be in the box, and if you 
wish to object to any one of them, you may do so.” Prisoner.— 
* T have something relating to the high honour in this town, and 
not only in this town, but in England. I may have to address 
the power.” The jury was then sworn, and the trial proceeded. 
The prisoner is described as presenting “ but little appreciable 
difference in appearance” from that which he presented at the 
coroner's inquest, and when examined by the magistrates shortly 
after perpetrating the murder. “‘ His face was rather pale, hag- 
gard, and sallow, as it was on the occasions referred to ;” and 
although “that hasty irritability so conspicuously displayed at 
the inquest and at the magisterial investigation was evidently 
somewhat allayed, there was still an air of wildness in his aspect.”* 
He frequently interrupted the counsel for the prosecution while 
stating his case with such remarks as “ Hear, hear ;” “ Hold your 
tongue;” ‘It wont do that ;” “ Complete lies. Sit down, my good 
lad ;’ and he occasionally made use of still more offensive ob- 
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- servations. At one time, indeed, it was necessary for the judge 
to interfere and caution the prisoner that he should be com- 
pelled to have him removed from the court unless he remained 
quiet. 

From the evidence it appeared that, about half-past nine o'clock 
on the morning of the Ist October, 1861, while Mr. Frater was 
conversing with a friend on the pavement in front of his office 
door in Blackett-street, Clark came up to him from behind, and 
stabbed him in the neck with a sharp-pointed knife, inflicting a 
wound, from the effects of which Mr. Frater died in about ten 
minutes. ‘The motive for the crime seemed to have arisen from 
Mr. Frater having distrained Clark’s tools for unpaid dog-tax, in 
the month of May preceding. It was suggested in the case for 
the prosecution, that Clark would probably seek exemption from 
the consequences of his act on the ground of insanity; but so far 
as the prisoner's observations in the course of the trial assumed 
any consistency (for in the main they were irrelevant, inconsequent, 
and often incoherent), they were intended to convey the impres- 
sion that Mr. Frater had killed himself voluntarily. This,indeed, | 
was the defence (if defence it could be called) set up by the 
prisoner. 

It is important to note, in the further consideration of the case, 
that the question of the insanity of the prisoner, that question upon 
which the subsequent great interest of the trial entirely depends, was 
brought prominently before both the judge and the jury at the very 
commencement of the case. “ It was an unpleasant duty,” the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, Mr. Davison, said, in addressing the jury, 
“to prosecute a man undefended by counsel; but he trusted he 
had not gone beyond what he ought to have done. It was, how- 
ever, his bounden duty to call attention to what might appear to 
them a defence, and what might possibly be set up by the prisoner 
—a defence on the ground of insanity.” Mr. Davison then briefly 
dwelt upon the law of the subject, and terminated his address, by 
saying that, “It might possibly be that the prisoner had some 
monomania on this subject, and he only asked them, on reasonable 
and satisfactory evidence, to come to a conclusion.” Thus the 
attention of both the court and the jury was fully directed, at the 
very outset of the case, to the probable significance of the pri- 
soners own actions and language while before them, as well as to 
those portions of the evidence to be submitted to them, which 
might throw light upon his mental condition. 

It is not necessary that we should dwell upon the evidence of 
the murder. The crime had been perpetrated in broad daylight, 
in a busy street, and in the presence of one person. The brief 
struggle consequent upon the murderous blow inflicted by the 


prisoner had been witnessed by two other persons, who secured 
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the murderer and disarmed him while he still stood by the side of 
his victim. Moreover, the prisoner at the time of the murder, 
made no attempt to disavow the act, and he remarked to one of 
the persons who first laid hold of him, when the knife was taken 
from his hand, “It is all right; he robbed me, and now I have 
paid him.” To another witness who helped to secure him, and 
who asked him what had induced him to stab Mr. Frater, he said 
that it was on account of the dog-tax ; and when he was taken to 
the police-office he remarked to the officer in charge, “ You may 
charge me with wilful murder.” 

We shall cite verbatim such portions of the evidence as will 
best enable us to judge of the mental condition of the prisoner 
prior to and at the time of the murder, as well as subsequent to 
that period, and when on his trial. After the first witness ex- 
amined, Mr. T. S. Horn, had testified to the fact of the murder, 
while he was conversing with Mr. Frater, the judge, addressing 
the prisoner, said :— 


Have you any questions to ask the witness P 

Prisoner.—My noble power, gentlemen of the jury— 

The Judge.—Your time has not come for that. That will be after 
all the witnesses have been examined. In the mean time, you have 
a right to ask the witnesses any question you think proper. Do you 
wish to ask this one any P 3 

Prisoner.—Decidedly, my noble power. This gentleman here says 
he was coming along Northumberland-street with Mark Frater. I was 
standing at the corner of Pilgrim-street, and he came along towards 
Blackett-street. This gentleman stood talking to Mark Frater, with 
his left side towards the wall of his door. The opposite side was the 
north side, and he stated that he was standing with his left side to- 
wards mark Frater. I deny the words. 

The Judge.—Were you standing at the left or right side of Mark 
Frater ? 

Witness.—I was standing at his right side—he upon my left side. 

Prisoner.—My noble power, he was standing then as he was there 
(pointing) ; the door is yonder (pointing) going into Mark Frater’s 
office—of course, face and face together—how came this man standing 
at Mark Frater’s right side? You see here—the man is here, and 
Mark Frater was standing in this direction. Of course, he said he 
was standing at his right side—left side rather—but I say he was 
standing at the left side. took the knife from Mark Frater. Mark 
Frater might be an antagonistic of people in England, and even in 
Newcastle intemperately insane, and we have often people in this town 
that often put an end to themselves by the intemperate insane system. 
We have men that represent themselves with pistols and blow their 
own brains out; but I reject the word, and I say they do not blow 
their own brains out, but I say they take the lives of theirselves by their 
intoxicating system. It might be the case again very likely, and a 
man might represent himself with a rope round his neck and he might 
hang himself, (The prisoner here became very incoherent in his re- 
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marks, and repeated what he had already said.) I say that Mark 
Frater had the knife in his possession when I was standing at the op- 
posite side of Blackett-street, and that I went forth and took the knife 
_from him, and whipped it down his back. 

Lhe Judge.—Yad he any knife ? 

Witness.—None, my lord. 

The Judge.—Do you wish to ask any other questions of the witness ? 

Prisoner.—All of them as they come on. , 

The Judge.—Do you wish to ask any other questions of this witness ? 

Prisoner.—I say this witness is wrong in his explanations before 
the bar. 

The Judge.—Do you wish to ask him any other questions ? 

Prisoner.—None. 


When the second witness, Mr. J. Dalrymple, who had been one of 
the first persons to seize upon him after the murder, had given 
his evidence, the prisoner said :— 


I kept adog. This witness took the knife from my hand as I took 
it from Mark Frater’s hand. When Mark Frater took the knife from 
his sleeve and put it in his neck I went and put it down his throat. 
The knife was in Mark Frater’s hand, and I took it from his neck. If 
took the knife from Mark Frater’s hand, and this gentleman (witness) 
took the knife from my hand. (To wituess)—Did you see me “ repre- 
sent” the knife from Mark Frater’s hand ? 

Witness.—No. . 

Prisoner.—Hear, hear. That is a point for Clark. 

Lhe Judge.—The last witness said he saw you thrust towards 
Frater’s neck, but he did not see the knife. 

Prisoner.—I took the knife from his hand as well as this gentleman 
took it from my hand. 

The Judge.—He said he did not see it. 

Prisoner.—A point for Clark. He is not guilty yet. 


Upon the evidence of the third witness, Mr. R. Wilson, who had 
aided in securing him, the prisoner said, addressing the judge :— 


My noble power, this gentleman here was not on the place when 
Mark Frater struggled with Clark, the prisoner. It was a few minutes 
after when thisman made his appearance when this murder was committed 
by Mark Frater. There were plenty of gentlemen passing, but they 
would not come to prevent this murder coming to pass in the street in 
broad daylight. I say he was not on the place. It was a few minutes 
after when this man made his appearance. 

The Judge.—That is what he says. Lat 

Prisoner.—Hear, hear. On these grounds, the prisoner Clark is not 
guilty of the murder. 

The Judge.—Do you wish to ask any other questions ? 

Prisoner.—Yes ; that is plenty for me. 


The fourth witness for the prosecution, Mr. John McGilvray, on 
being sworn, said :— 
XR 
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I am a draper in this town, and live in Leazes-terrace. On Tuesday, 
the 1st of October last, I was crossing Blackett-street in the direction 
of Northumberland- street, at half-past nine o’clock in the morning. I 
know Mr. Frater’s office, ‘and I observed a struggle going on between 
two men; one was Mark Frater, and the other the prisoner at the bar. 
I could not say that the struggle was between them alone. 

Prisoner.—Hear, hear. 

The prisoner held a knife in his right hand, and Mr. Horn had hold 
of his rig ‘ht hand, and I seized hold of his left. The knife prisoner 
had in his night hand was half covered with blood. Mr. Frater was 
turning to go into his office. He had his hand to his neck, and I ob- 
served blood coming over his hands as he was going up the steps. I 
could not say there was any blood on the prisoner’s hand. 

Prisoner.—Hear, hear. 

Witness —Immediately after Mr. Rayne drove up and attended Mr. 
Frater, and I went with the prisoner to the Prudhoe-street Police- 
station. ‘That is the knife[produced]. Prisoner said that Mr. Frater 
had robbed him, and he had paid him now. 

Prisoner —These are different statements, you must remember. 
Points these for the prisoner Clark. 

Witness.—He said a good deal, but I do not remember any other 
statements. He talked about taxes a good deal, and about paying 
them to the Queen, and not to any other person. He seemed to talk 
as uf there were a fictitious Queen, and they did not pay taxes to the 
veal one. 

Prisoner.—I did not say the Queens. I said the Queen was not 
receiving the dog-taxes, but the government wasreceiving them. But 
that will come on after. 

Witness.—He said he hoped Mr. Frater was dead. 

Prisoner.—My noble power, this gentleman was not there at the 
time this murder was committed with Mark Frater and done by him. 
He is a stranger to me, but it is my duty to know my position as well 
as others to come forth and receive Clark as prisoner. ‘This gentleman 
is a stranger, but he may come forward against Clark the prisoner. 
He might come forth in amongst the crowd, but I can state for myself 
that he was never there when this took place between Mark Frater 
and Clark the prisoner. My noble power, on these grounds I say 
Clark, the prisoner, is not guilty before the bar at the crown, or rather 
the crown at the bar. 

The Judge (to witness).— You went up as the struggle was s going on P 

Witness.— Yes. 

The Judge—Was Wilson there when you got up ? 

Witness. —No, sir. 

The Judge.—Was Dalrymple ? 

Witness.—No, sir. Horn was. 

Prisoner—Now he says a second one. The other said he took 
hold of my hand. I have only two. hands; and this took hold of one, 
where was the third to come from? ‘That may be a mistake. 

The Judge.—Th rat does not seem to come to much, because two 
persons might lay hold of one of your arms. 

Prisoner. -—They said they took my hand. I say this man was not 

# 
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there when Clark, the prisoner, was with Mark Frater. It is my duty 
to watch the points, as well as yours to watch the movements. 


On the evidence of a subsequent witness, a policeman, who had 
seen Clark near Blackett-street a few minutes before the murder 
was committed, and to whom the prisoner had spoken as he 
passed, the prisoner said, addressing the Judge :-— 


Prisoner.—I did see this gentleman policeman, my noble power, 
pass me and go on Blackett-street, about that time in the morning. I 
did not go to work that morning, as I had got a little wee drop of 
drink, and I thought a little walk would set me right for work after 
dinner. It was not much, only a glass of ale. On these grounds that 
this gentleman went past and never said anything to me, I said nothing 
to him. I was not intoxicated with drink, except I had taken a smail 
glass of ale. It was not a gill glass of ale; only a small one. But as 
J am only a young man I take my pleasures and then go to work to 
keep myself honest from all temptations and to live quietly and soberly 
in the world. On these grounds I say Mark Frater came and stabbed 
himself. Mark Frater came and put the knife to his own throat. 

The Judge (to witness).—Did you speak to him P 

Witness.—He spoke to me, my lord. He said it was a fine morning, 
and I said it was. 

Prisoner.—I believe you are telling a lie. 


Mr. Septimus William Rayne, the medical officer of the police 
force of Newcastle, was next examined. Hewas passing through 
Blackett-street at the moment when the murder was committed, 
and gave such aid as he could to Mr. Frater. Having testified 
as to the nature and character of the wound which had been 
inflicted, and the cause of death, he deposed further as follows :— 


Mr. Davison—Could you say whether Mr. Frater could have 
inflicted that blow on his own neck ? 

Witness.—No, he could not have done it in that place. 

Mr. Davison.—I believe you have seen the prisoner since the en- 
counter P—Yes. 

Mr, Davison.—On more than one occasion P—I have. 

Mr. Davison,—Have you formed an opinion as to the state of the 
prisoner’s mind !—Do you mean at the time it took place r 

Mr. Davison.—At that time. ‘The time when this was done. 

Witness —Yes. I think he was a man of strong passion; he was 
an eccentric man. These opinions are formed from conversations I 
had with him immediately after he was with Mr. Frater. [am of 
opinion that he was not acting under delusion at the time he killed 
Mr. Frater. 

Mr. Davison.—Is that your opinion now as to his state of mind 
then ?—I have not altered my opinion with regard to his state of mind 
at the time. 

Mr, Davison.—Have you formed any opinion as to the present state 
of his mind ?—The last time I visited him I found him a religious 
monomaniac, but not before. It would be last Monday when I saw him 
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last. He talked in that way that he was Christ; that there was a 
power above him; and that he had been in Palestine. 

Prisoner. —That is a thing we have nothing to do with here. 

The Judge (to witness) —He said what ? 

Witness. — He said there were two Christs, one was Jesus Christ, and 
he himself was Christ. 

Lhe Sudge—You mentioned something more which you called 
religious monomania, which I should call religious mania if he was 
sincere in what he meant. 

Witness.— He said he was 45 years of age, and that 60 years ago 
he dwelt in Palestine, and that he was sent here as a supreme power. 

Mi. Davison.—Is there any other conversation you now remember ? 

Witness.—No: I believe it was superstition to a great extent. 

ir, Davison—You believe that the state of mind he was in on 
the rst October was such as, when he struck Mr. Frater, to enable 
him to have a knowledge of what he was doing ? 

Witness.—I am of opinion that he went to murder Mr. Frater; that 
he had preconceived it ; and that he knew what he was going to do. 

The Judge.—Was this what you learned from conversations with 
himself P 

Witness.—From himself. I have had frequent conversations with 
him. 

Prisoner.—My noble power, I am happy to hear Dr. Rayne state 
his noble opinion. He states before the crown at the bar that he was 
ten minutes after the murder was committed. I belteve it was just 
thereabout. The point is, he did not see Clark “ represent”? the knife 
to Frater. On these grounds he is not a witness to convict me to be 
a prisoner to the court. 

Vhe Judge.-—I understood Dr. Rayne to say that death took Sy 
within ten minutes at the outside. 

Mr, Kayne.— From the time 1 saw him on the steps. 

Prisoner.—That is what he says. All the work was done when he 
appeared in his carriage. After that it was finished. ‘This witness 
(Mr. McGilvray) had Clark in hand when he (Mr. Rayne) came forth. 
On these grounds then there is no ground. He said again that he 
put his fingers in the ’oond. If this gentleman had been a medical 
skilful gentleman it was his duty to bind up the ’oond, not to put his 
fingers into the ’oond to destroy that life he could not prevent or give. 
My noble power, we have had in this town one murder taken place. 
it is the duty of the medical gentleman to bind up the ’oond as quick 
as he can that he might not vanish lis life in distress. But he repre- 
sented his hand now to cause death to appear. When he put his 
ae into the ’oond was he not causing murder to be committed ? 

I say that he was one of the instigators to the late Mark Frater. I 

say, on these grounds, he was one ‘of the instigators to cause death to 
appear in the late Mark Frater. I say did he see whether he was 
intoxicated or whether he was excitedin mind? As far as I can learn 
from those witnesses, there is no opinion as to the state in which Mark 
Frater was in, or whether he was in his right wits on this morning. 
He may have been agitated when he took the knife from his sleeve and 
put if in his own neck, and which therisoner Clark went and put 
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down his throat. I never put the knife in his neck; no, not at all. 
On these grounds there is no evidence to commit Clark ; no, not at all. 

The Judge (to Mr. Rayne).—Do I understand you to say that from 
recent conversations you have had with him you are of opinion that 
his mind is now in a diseased state ? 

Witness.—Yes, my lord. 

The Judge. —Have you had opportunities of observing persons whose 
minds were in a diseased state P—I have. 

_ The Judge.—You attribute the wanderings and strange statements 
to which you refer to disease of the mind ?—TI do. 

The Judge.—You are of opinion, therefore, I presume, that those 
wanderings were not feigned wanderings?—No; I have never broke 
him down in his religious wanderings at all. 

The Judge. —Have you had the ‘opportunity of observing his conduet 
to-day ? 

Witness.— Yes ; it is awe similar to his conduct throughout 
the whole proceedings. He exhibited the same conduct before the 
coroner and the same before the magistrates. 

The Judge—Have you seen him in prison P—I have, three or four 
times. 

The Judge.—And has his manner been consistent with the manner he 
has exhibited to-day P—Yes, in many respects. He never showed any 
religious mania until last Monday. 

Vhe Judge.—I will not speak of that monomania you alluded to, so 
many errors have arisen in connexion with monomania. Do you think 
these notions he has represented were not feigned statements, but were 
representations of what was going on in his own mind? 

Witness.—I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

The Judge.—According to your judgment, then, he is an insane 
person P—He is at the present time. I have no doubt of that. 

The Judge.—I understand you to say that his recent state is consistent 
with his not understanding what he was doing on the 1st of October? 

Witness—I1 have not the shghtest doubt that he knew what he 
was doing on the 1st of October. 

The Judge.—That is the result of your examination immediately 
after the occurrence ?—It is. 

The Judge-——F¥rom this recent knowledge, can you form any judg- 
ment as to what was his state of mind on the 1st October ? 

Witness.—I think on the 1st of October he was an eccentric man, 
with a revengeful spirit, but he perfectly knew what he was doing. 
{ Prisoner: Hear, hear.] I think he was a religious man, and through 
the instructions of the chaplain he has taken a controverted view of it, 

The police-officer in charge of the Prudhoe-street Police-station, 
on the morning of the murder, deposed that, when the prisoner 
was brought to the station, and charged by him with the murder, 
he remarked, “ Oh decidedly, oh decidedly, he robbed me and 
Tve robbed him ;” and further, that while he was being searched 
the prisoner said, “ You may charge me with wilful murder.” 

- James McDonald, a fellow-workman of the prisoner's, deposed 
to knowing him for fifteen years, and to having heard him complain 
. a 
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in the workshop of the excessive distraint which had been made 
upon him for the dog-tax. He also stated that he had heard 
Clark say many times that Mr. Frater had murdered him, and 
that he would murder Mr. Frater. ‘“ We,” said the witness, 
speaking of himself and fellow-workmen, “ took that as nonsense. ” 
Further, this witness on being asked by the judge.— Have you 
had any opportunity of seeing whether he was sane ?” replied, 
““T have seen him from time to time—a great many times.” 
Judge.—‘ Did he conduct himself like other working men ?” 
Witness —“ No, sir, he did not; he has always been a sort of 
excitable, curious man.” Judge.—‘< But what has he ever done 
that you know that makes you say so?” Wiutness.—‘“ Well, 1 
have been where the men told me he had taken up a chisel to 
strike them.” Judge.—‘‘ Have you ever seen him do anything 
strange, or out of the way?” Wiatness.—‘ No, nothing, except 
when he struck them.” Judge.—“ Have you heard his talk here 
to-day ?” Witness —“ Yes.” Judge.‘ Has he conducted him- 
self in the same sort of way as he has done to-day during the 
time you have known him?” JVitness.—‘ Oh, yes, the time I 
have known him talking the same as I have known him to-day.” 
Wm. Cook, a bailifi’s follower, deposed as follows :-— 


I, with Francis Bone, on the 18th May, distrained upon some of the 
prisoner’s goods. He lived then in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard. Mr. 
Frater was collector of land and assessed taxes, and we were employed 
by him. It was for six shillings unpaid dog-tax. We took a saw and 
a cramp, and removed them to the Black Bull public-house. I saw the 
prisoner soon after the 18th May, and had some conversation with 
him. That was on a Monday, and I met him near St. Nicholas’ Church. 
He asked me where the goods were, and I told him. He said Mr. 
Frater had better return them, or it would be worse for him. That is 
what he said, to the best of my knowledge. The goods were taken 
from the Black Bull to the office of Mr. Frater. Perhaps four or five 
days after the first conversation, he met me again in the Bigg Market. 
He asked where the goods were. I said they were at Mr. Frater’s 
office, and that if he would go there he would get them. He said that 
if Mr. Frater did not return the goods to him it would be worse for 
him. Perhaps four months before the tst October Iwas coming out of 
Mr. Caldwell’s, draper, and Clark met me in the face coming out with 
a small parcel in my hand. He asked me about his goods; and he said 
L might tell Mr. Frater, “I have a mission to perform between God 
and myself, and vf the goods are not returned he shall pay dearly 
Sor t.* 


* This fact was also stated by Cook at the coroner's inquest, but with an impor- 
tant variation in the phraseology. He then said :—‘‘ On the Tuesday, the morning 
of the making of the distress, Clark stopped him at St. Nicholas’ Churchyard- 
corner, and asked him where the goods were. Witness replied, ‘ At the Black Bull.’ 
Clark said if Mr. Frater did not return them he would make him pay dearly for 
it. He told Mr. Frater what he said. Mr. Frater replied, ‘ The poor silly booby.’ 
He met Clark about ten days after that in the Bigg market, and he asked where 
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The Judge.-—Have you anything to ask him ? 

Prisoner.—My noble power, he is an old wife, and should have a 
good memory. I never spoke anything to this witness but once. I 
asked Mr. Cook where my tools had gone to, and he told me that Mark 
Frater had them. I said it was a very hard case that I should lose 
my tools of the value of 25s. to pay 6s. of debt, I myself working for 
my living honestly and uprightly. And I said it was not right for a 
thief like Mark Frater to come into my property without a legal writ 
from the magistrates, and take possession of my property that I had in 
my estate. When he represents these gentlemen (the bailiffs) he comes 
forth with nothing in his hand, but they came on their own bottom, 
and took my tools, value 25s. to pay 6s. Is it not most disgraceful 
that Mark Frater should take 23s. worth of tools to pay a 6s. debt? 
Is there any gentleman that acts honestly between man and man that 
would take and impoverish the working classes like that. Suppose 
Mark Frater took the value of them, there was the costs upon them, 
my noble crown. What did he do with the other money ? Was he 
going to pocket it? He must have been a scoundrel and a knave to 
take them because the dog-tax was not paid. I never refused to pay 
this amount of money. I only refused Mark Frater’s clerk at six 
months’ end. I told Mark Frater’s clerk that I would pay him at the 
twelve months’ end, and pay I2s. instead of 6s. He being a biack- 
guard and a reprobate would not wait, but sent those men to take and 
value my property. I leave it to my noble friend that they had no 
legal right from the magistrates of this town to do so, They took upon 
themselves to do this work; and if your noble power will take upon 
you to let this work go on, you will find more work in England than 
there has been for years past. I hope my noble crown at the bar will 
look out a case, and will not allow those individuals to rob and plunder 
the working classes of their own. 


The last witness examined on the part of the prosecution was 
the chaplain of the gaol, the Rev. Robert Shepherd, jun., and his 
evidence is reported thus :-— 

The Judge (to Mr. Davison)—I want to know whether he (the 
Chaplain) has observed anything about the conduct of the prisoner. 
Perhaps you will ask the questions. 

Mr. Davison.—You’re chaplain of the gaol P—Yes. 

Mr, Davison—And have been so during the whole time that the 
_ prisoner has been in custody P—Yes. 

Mr, Davison.—As chaplain of the gaol, have you frequently seen him 
during that period up to the present time P—Yes ; nearly daily. 

Mr. Davison —Have you observed anything about his conduct upon 
those occasions P—Yes. 

Mr. Davison.—What have you observed about him ? 

Witness—1 observed a very peculiar manner about him. The first 
thing that I may state was whilst I was in one of the rooms or cells along 


the goods were, and he said in Mr. Frater’s office. Clark then replied that he 
had a@ mission to perform between God and himself, and «if the goods were not 
‘returned he would perform it very shortly.” —Times, Oct. 3. 
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with some other prisoners. I had some conversation with the prisoners in 
that cell, and he said, “Are you going away without praying with 
us?’ I said, “ Do you wish me to pray with youP” He said, * Yes.” 

Mr, Davison —When was that P 

Witness.— About the first or second day that I saw him in prison. 
“Very well,” I said, “ I will kneel down and pray with you.” I did so, and 
as soon as I was done he commenced singing. Of course I got up, 
and immediately went away with the oflicer who accompanied me to 
the cell. 

Mr, Davison —I don’t know that that’s quite clear. As I under- 
stand you, he sang on his knees ? 

Witness.—Yes ; he commenced to sing on his knees. 

Mr. Davison —What was he singing ? , 

Witness —W ould my lord wish me to describe the matter ? 

The Judge.—Was it secular music or sacred music ? 

Witness —Nothing but a garbled kind of matter. A sort of singing 
that I could not understand. 

The Judge.—W hat was the tune ? 

Witness.—It was some kind of humming. 

The Judge.—Are you musical ?—A little. 

The Judge —-You know what I mean by asking the question P—Yes. 

lr, Davison —Well, now, what next can you remember that you 
observed as peculiar ? 

Witness.—Soon after that I saw a gentleman of the name of Gibson, 
and he told me that Clark had been in the habit, before this matter took 
place 

Mr, Davison.—W ell, Mr. Gibson told you something, in consequence 
of that ? ' 

Witness.—He told me Clark had been in the habit of taking a pint of 
olive oil every week. Soon after that, I saw Clark, and asked him the 
reason why he took this pint of olive oil every week? He said he didit 
according to a verse he found in the Bible, that a man must keep his 
lamp well trimmed and burning bright to show him to another world. 

Mr. Davison —Now, can yousay how long after he came under your 
notice that that took place P 

Witness.—Probably a week or a fortnight, or soon after. 

Mr. Davison —Was there any other matter that took place at that 
time that you can mention in giving evidence to the jury ? 

Witness.—Nothing, buthis general conversation on matters, which 
led me to the conclusion a few days after L had been with him that he was 
insane, and I reported that in my journal, 

Mr, Davison.—Any other fact or conversation of which you can give 
the details now ? 

Witness.—W ell, in conversation he has told me to go out, and that 
I had no business there. He has said I am So-and-so, and have a 
mansion in another world. Once he said, “ What would you think if 
I was the Christ Himself?” 

Mr. Davison.—Any other speech or observation ?P 

Witness —Well, from those peculiarities which I observed in his 
conduct, I was naturally led to make inquiries of those who had known, 
him for years past. 
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Mr. Davison.—Is there any more conversation between you, remark 
or speech that he has made, or any other act that he has done ? 

Witness.—Yes ; he told me that this world—the globe on which we 
live—is no part of the great world; there is another world beyond, and 
the Great Spirit who belongs to the other world has nothing to do 
with this world; that this world rests upon air; the other, sun, and 
moon, rest upon a cherubim. 

Mr. Davison.—ts that all you remember ? 

Witness.—I did not expect to be called on, or else I might have 
been better prepared. 

Mr, Davison. —Is there any act or deed during the time you were 
with him, or rather on the occasion you saw him, indicating a peculiar 
nature, or was it only the conversation you had with him ? 

Witness.—His conversation and manner, ordering me out, and 
saying, “ You’re a fool.” 

Lhe Judge—Was that when you spoke to him on religious 
subjects ? 

Witness—No; it was more in reference to general conversation 
about this act which he is alleged to have committed—the murder of 
Mark Frater. He said he rejoiced in the act, and would do it again. 

The Judge.—Tell all you recollect, because it is very material. 
Recollect yourself as well as you can, and give us the whole of what 
passed between you. 

Witness —On one occasion, when talking about the murder of Mark 
Frater, there was some noise had taken place in another cell immediately 
below the one in which he was placed. Clark said they were a noisy, 
dirty class of men, aud if he were permitted to go down he’d kill every 
one of them. 

Lhe Judge (to prisoner).—Do you wish to ask any question ? 

Prisoner.—Yes, my lord. We have had a vast of old wives this 
morning in the Court. We have had a vast of old’ wives, and | 
think that’s one among the rest. He’s come here with nothing parti- 
cular, | think. I think he must be a fishwife, or something of that sort. 
He would never pass for a gentleman of any principle to come in such a 
state before the Crown as he has done, and delivered such evidence not 
worth hearing. I leave this to your Honour to take into considera- 
tion. I leave this to my noble Crown and the bar to decide this matter. 
1 think it is not worth me speaking about it. 


The judge now asked the prisoner if he wished to say anything 
to the jury. Lhe prisoner, addressing his Lordship, rephed: 

“If you've done, I will commence with the jury ; and, after a 
pause, he said :— 

My noble power, gentlemen in the jury, L have paid dog-tax money 
to the Corporation, but in the year of 1860, I left my workshop and 
went to London. Going to London, I inquired there at one of my 
friends if they could give me any g aod intelligence where I could get 
a first-rate counsellor, which they “did. After I seed this honoured 
gentleman in London, I addressed myself before the gentleman, and [ 
stated that I hada letter. I represented this letter before the genile- 
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man, and I asked this gentleman if he would back this letter. He 
looked at it, and after he read the letter, he said unto me “ My dear 
sir, I cannot back this letter under 5/. ros. Agreed to. The incom- 
ing morning, I received a letter from the Lady the Queen in England. 
This letter, then, contained—“ My dear friend, Mr. Clark, I received 
a letter from So-and-so in the evening, where I am very happy to 
state in my deliverage in the letter that I do not take any taxations 
from the lands whatever ;” that the Lady the Queen stated in the 
deliverage in her letter, stating that she never received any taxatiou— 
regarding taxation of doys, but the Corporations of each town received 
this taxation to pay in the national bank, to keep their salaries moving. 
Again, my noble power, gentlemen in the jury, the lady the Queen 
stated—* My good man, Mr. Clark, I receive nothing in England but 
duty rates, from port to port, and from river to river.” On these 
grounds, then, the lady stated in the letter that it was passed over to 
the under government, that they had to receive all taxations regard- 
ing dogs throughont the land to keep up their national debts. The 
Lady wrote in the letter, and stated that she received no borough rates 
whatever from this land or any part of the globe; that she received 
no income-tax whatever. All she received was the kitchen dues; but 
if this kitchen hadn’t a cellar, or a cellar beneath a certain depthness 
of earth, the Lady the Queen of England did not receive any dues from 
that house whatever; but the Corporation of each town received dog- 
taxes, and they passed the bill on to the under Government. That the 
lady the Queen wrote in her letter that she never signed the bill to 
pass this dog-tax throughout the land. On these grounds, then, it is 
a false statement given to the public, but then the under Government 
takes in their possession to rob and plunder the working classes of this 
dreadful thing. That the Lady in England stated in her letter that 
she did not handle no taxatiou whatever in the lands. All she re- 
ceived was the river dues, and the duties from port to port, while they 
are in these letters. Again, my noble power, gentlemen in the jury, 
the Lady wrote in the letter, “My dear friend, Mr. Clark, as you 
represented the whole before me, I give you full particulars, that all 
banks that you have in England is not signed by me, but is signed by 
the under Government of this town; that if a bank breaks, then this 
bank is not enrolled by the Lady Crown—the Lady the Queen in 
England.” On these grounds, then, if the Corporation of this town is 
in poverty, is in distress, then the branch bank did break, that they 
eould plunder from these banks to help up other distressed boroughs in 
~ England. That the Lady of England did not sign the bill. Therefore, 
T consider, then, my noble power, I think it is only a rogue from 
London to drive a thief out of Newcastle, because he'll not pay this 
dog-tax money to keep up their salaries; but for all that’s passed yet, 
not one single man can bring Clark before the hammer, and say that 
he is guilty of this dreadful murder. Gentlemen in the jury, this is 
the fact, I received from the Lady the Queen herself. 

The Judge.—Do you wish to say anything more ? 

The Prisoner.—Yes, my noble power. Gentlemen in the jury, when 
we showed that knife by the witnesses, they said they found that this 
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knife had been bent. Supposing, then, that this knife had been bent, 
it must have been bent in the presence of Mark Frater. The witnesses 
say that they heard chopping from this knife; but I say Mark Frater 
was a complete impostor against the working classes in general, and 
he was one of those instigators if a person was in arrear of rent he 
took possession of the property, and very likely this knife might be 
one of those things that he took in possession. When a man is hard 
up in the world, perhaps he might get that knife from.a shoemaker, 
and perhaps he has taken the liberty of grinding the corner off that 
knife to do his own work, and be an honest, upright man, rather take 
charge of his own property, as have property he could not pay. Sup- 
posing then, my noble Crown and gentlemen in the jury, that this had 
been the proper knife that had done this trick to Mark Frater, would 
you imagine for a moment this knife could be bent by any wound 
struck from the neck ? Is there any bones in the neck? There may 
be some cross bones, perhaps, to bend this knife down, but it seems to 
me that it is a strong-cased knife, and I think by the appearance of 
the knife, it must have been bent before it entered into his neck. I 
have not the least doubt but it might do so. A man that is instigated 
even destroys his own property by the guilty way he is going on. 
Again, my noble power, gentlemen in the jury, we’ll take the knife in 
a different light. Again, supposing this knife had been only a break- 
fast knife instead of a strong-cased knife like that, do you imagine, my 
noble power, if the knife be straight cut to the bone, that knife is such 
to show that it is the proper knife that’s done the murder? Itisa 
mistake, but it’s like all things past against the working man; but 
perhaps the working man may prove to have better brains than the 
old wives that have come before you to-day. Again, supposing, 
then, that if this knife had been run into the man’s side, where the ribs 
and bones do dwell, perhaps by the pressure of that it may have bent 
the blade, and give something like the same knife that done the murder. 
Now, take the thing in clear light before you. My noble power, sup- 
posing then that it had been among the ribs and in some other part in 
the bones of the body, it might be bent as the pressure under bent the 
blade, and given this to be the mght knife that’s done the murder. 
But on the contrary, as I said before, going into the neck, where there 
is no bone, but flesh and veins, I say it is not the knife that’s repre- 
sented before the Crown at the bar, and if there is any one can 
contradict it, I thank him for doing so. I am done. 


His Lordship then summed up as follows :— 


Gentlemen of the Jury,—The prisoner, George Clark, is indicted for 
the murder of Mark Frater upon the morning of the Ist of October 
last, and there will be two questions to which you will have to direct 
your attention. The first is, whether you are satisfied that the prisoner 
was the nan who inflicted upon Frater the wound which caused his 
death. If so, it will be your duty to convict him of the murder, unless 
you are satisfied with respect to the second question. ‘That is, was the 
prisoner in such a state from disease—not from exaggerated passion— 
from disease of mind, that either he did not know what he was doing, 
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or that he did not know what he was doing was wrong. Whether in 
your judgment the prisoner knew right from wrong, is about the 
clearest, as well as the shortest, way of putting it—whether he was 
insane, or whether he was insane to such an extent as, having regard 
to the law as I shalllay it down, would excuse him from the crime, and 
subject him to be locked up for the remainder of his life as a madman, 
instead of being punished as a murderer. Of course, it is hardly 
necessary to observe that persons are punished by the law for crimes, 
in consequence, as much of the intention of the mind, as of the act 
which the mind instigates the person to do. There must be a guilty 
mind to make out the offence, anda guilty mind is not consistent with 
a state in which the man does not know right from wrong. In other 
words, whilst the public must be protected—where life and property 
must be protected by punishing all persons who commit acts which they 
know to be wrong; on the other hand, it would be folly—almost 
blasphemy—to punish a man for an offence to which he has been 
instigated, not by his own guilty will, but by an affliction sent upon 
him by Providence itself. You would not punisha madman. However, 
we must take very good care that when a question of this kind is 
brought before the jury, they are thoroughly satisfied that the man was 
not only mad, but that his insanity was of such a character and tosuch 
an extent that he was incapable of knowing what he was doing, or 
knowing he was doing what was wrong, The law upon the subject has 
been laid down in comparatively recent times by the judges’ opinions, 
to which the learned counsel for the prosecution referred in his cpening. 
Jn consequence of a well-known case, the House of Lords put questions 
to the judges, and the judges answered them in this way. ‘There is no 
doubt that this is the law, and that it is the duty of any one sitting 
upon a question of this kind to lay down the law. I will tell you what 
that law is. It is not like the question that arises whether a man is 
capable of making his will. If a manis shown to have a delusion upon 
any subject, no matter how remote it may be from the question whether 
he can form the intention expressed by his will or not—if he is shown to 
have a morbid delusion in his mind, he is not allowed by the law to make 
his will. ‘Take the instance of a man who fancies that his head is made 
of glass—not a very uncommon delusion. A man supposes his head is 
made of glass, and though, as capable of attending to his business, he 
is capable of performing an intentlon—of knowing what he is about, 
of knowing what he is doing, and knowing whether what he is doing 
is right or wrong—such a delusion as that makes him incapable of 
making a will, because he is not of sound mind. But that certainty 
would not absolve him from answering for any crime which he might 
commit. If aman isa stark madman, if he is a person whose mind 
receives from his senses erroneous impresslons—especially when he was 
striking a man, he might suppose 1t was a dog or other animal—of 
course you would deal with that case simply and at once. You can form 
your own judgment whether this is that case, or whether the prisoner is 
capable of receiving correct impressions of what is going on before him 
through his senses. tm one respect, it ts an advantage that the 
prisoner declined to be defended by counsel, and you had an opportunity 
of observing for along time his conduct at, of course, a very critical 
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moment of his life. But there is the other case, where a man is labour- 
ing under a sort of partial delusion to which I have referred. In that 
case, the law is this—that although he is labouring under a morbid 
delusion, yet such delusion will not excuse him, unless it were true that 
it would, in point of fact, form a justification for the act being done by a 
sane man. If the delusion is that a person is about to attack him and take 
his life, or rob him by force, or commit a burglary in his house, but only 
a morbid and insane delusion, that man is committing an act of that kind 
which would justify a person who was sane in killing that man. If that 
was the sort of delusion that existed in the mind of the person charged, 
then upon that being proved, the law gives him the benefit of taking 
it for granted that his delusion is true, and entitles him to be acquitted 
on the ground of insanity, because, if he were sane, 1t would have justi- 
fied the act which he did. But if the delusion which a man has is 
that another has committed some great injury, has broken the law in 
respect of him, by depriving him of his property, or by slandering him, 
or by committing any other act of that description which would be an 
injury, but which would not, in point of law, justify the reeking ven- 
geance upon the wrong-doer by an act calculated to produce death, 
then, notwithstanding such delusion, the law says it is no excuse for . 
the offence which was done, and does not justify the jury in acquitting 
the prisoner upon the ground of insanity, because it would constitute 
no justification to a sane man if it were true. In point of fact, the law 
does so, because it acts upon people’s fears, and it endeavours to protect 
persons from the murderous attacks of others by acting upon the ter- 
rors of those who may feel disposed to do such acts; and if a person 
has a particular delusion, but still has the power of kuowing what 
he is doing, and that what he is doing is wrong, the law will make such 
a person responsible. Now, it was stated with respect to the mode in 
which this should be left to the jury, that it is this—that the burthen 
of making out a defence of this kind rests upon the prisoner or those 
who defend him; that the man is to be taken prima facie to be sane 
and to have sufficient reason to judge of what he is doing, and of the 
guilty character of what he is doing; and that assumption can only be 
removed by its being made out “clearly’’—that is the word of the 
opinion—its being made out clearly to the satisfaction of the jury, 
either that he did not know what sort of act he was doing—the expres- 
sion is, the nature and quality of the act he was doing, but that is, only 
a roundabout term for the sort of act he was doing—or that the thing 
that he was doing was wrong. That is the sum and substance of 
the law upon the matter. If you come to the conclusion, upon the 
facts, that the requisites of that law for an acquittal upon the ground 
of insanity are made out to your satisfaction, then you ought to acquit 
the prisoner on the ground of insanity. But you ought not to do that 
unless the evidence thoroughly satisfies you that the prisoner comes 
within the description of man I have laid down. Well, now, I have 
abstained from making any remarks upon the first question, because [ 
really think I should be tampering with the facts if 1 did so, and shall, 

therefore, principally direct your attention to the other question. Now, 

first of all, you have this made out, that in the previous part of the 
year, the deceased man, rater, who was a collector of the taxes, had 
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distrained upon the prisoner for the dog-tax. The prisoner, according 
to his statement, had. resented the act, and had spoken to other per- 
sons about it, before the morning of Frater’s death; and he did on 
that morning state in the presence of at least two of the witnesses 
who have been called, that it was the dog-tax which caused Frater’s 
death, and which led to it. Now, you will have to judge whether this 
was done under the passion of revenge, for Mr. Frater having made 
the distress, or whether it was in consequence of such an insane illusion 
or delusion as I have described. Now, i bring you at once to the 
scene of the death of Frater. Here his Lordship read over the evi- 
dence of the principal witnesses, and said, it is very material to see 
what the prisoner said about the time of this transaction. He said, 
“It’s all right; he’s robbed me, and now I have paid him.” Referring 
to the word “ monomania” used by Mr. Rayne, his Lordship said he 
had heard of a man being called “a homicidal monomaniac,” having 
a sort of irresistible impulse to do an act of this kind, but that cer- 
tainly had no place in the law. ‘There is, he said, no such known to 
the law as a man being irresponsible because he has an irresistible im- 
pulse to kill another. If a man yields to an impulse of that kind, he 
is answerable by law, and I think, to say that men are afflicted by 
homicidal monomania, is to say that which has no weight in these cases, 
if they are to be determined according to the law of the land. As men 
of experience, you have had an opportunity of observing the manner of 
the prisoner here to-day, and you will form your own judgment, saying 
how far you think the sort of conduct he has manifested savours only 
of folly, or of ignorance, or of passion, or how far it may go to confirm 
the case that has been set up for the purpose of getting off. I do not 
say it in any invidious sense or at all as adverse to the prisoner, but as 
the shortest way of expressing it—for the purpose of inducing you to 
acquit him on the ground of insanity. Now, that is the whole 
matter. First of all, you must consider for yourselves whether it is 
proved that the prisoner did take away the life of Frater. If so, you 
ought to convict him of murder in itself; but if you are not satis- 
fied, which will be the next matter for consideration, you ought 
to acquit him. If you answer the first question in the affirmative, 
the question whether he did take away the life of Frater, you will 
then have to consider the second question—whether in your judgment 
it is made out clearly to your satisfaction that the prisoner at the time 
he did the act was, by a disease of the mind, incapable of knowing what 
he was doing, or of knowing that he was doing wrong. You are the 
sole judges of this matter. You will have to consider whether you 
acquit him altogether, in which case you will say so by your ver- 
dict ; whether you find him guilty of murder, being satisfied as to 
his sanity, in which case it will be your duty to say so by your 
verdict; or whether you are satisfied he was insane and to the ex- 
tent and in the manner I have mentioned, which would amount to 
an excuse in point of law, on that ground, and in such case you 
would acquit him on the ground of insanity. These are all the 
observations I propose to make, and I must now leave the matter 


in your hands. 
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A verdict of Guitty was returned by the jury, whereupon the 
prisoner exclaimed—‘ I plead not guilty. As the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty, let it be so. I will take it.” 

The judge then proceeded to pass sentence in the following 
words :— 

“ George Clark, you have been convicted of the crime of wilful mur- 
der. You have been convicted of causing the death of Mark Frater, 
by stabbing him in the neck with a knife, and the evidence left no 
doubt that you committed that offence in consequence of preconceived 
vengeance, that you determined in your mind to revenge yourself upon 
the tax collector for the performance of his duty in having distrained 
upon your goods for the tax you were bound to pay to Government. 
You appear for a considerable time to have deliberated full revenge 
against him, and you appear days before to have been engaged in pre- 
paring weapons to bring him toan untimely end. No one could doubt 
on the evidence that you caused his death. And the only real ques- 
tion for the consideration of the jury was, whether you were in a state 
of mind to be responsible for your actions. The evidence has satisfied 
the minds of the jury, as it has satisfied my mind, that you were in such 
a state of mind. The jury, after lengthened consideration, have com- 
pelled themselves to pronounce a verdict of guilty ; and that makes it 
my duty to pass upon you the sentence of the lav. There were many 
circumstances in the case calling for the gravest consideration. Such 
were the circumstances mentioned by the surgeon and by the chaplain, 
with whom you had conversations, and which raised impressions in 
their minds which they have stated in evidence. Jf J had entertained 
the slightest doubt on the evidence that you were not in a condition to 
understand perfectly the whole of what you were doing in depriving 
yourself of counsel and defending yourself, I should in the first instance 
have postponed the trial, and £ should have postponed passing on yor 
the sentence of the law. But I am convinced that you are a person of 
eccentric conduct and violent character—your character is eccentric 
beyond that of other men. No doubt you knew you were committing 
murder when you took Frater’s life. I must therefore proceed to pass 
sentence at once, hoping that it is possible, after those declarations you 
have made—after the determination to take away life—after that dread- 
Sul state of mind you have been in since—rejoicing in the crime you have 
committed—rejoicing in shedding the blood of a fellow creature—I do 
hope that you have sincere feelings of repentance to God, and that you 
will devote yourself to asking the forgiveness of the Almighty for the 
sake of Him who died for us all. You will have the assistance of a 
clergyman, and I do beg that you will take advantage of it. The sen- 
tence of the court is, that you be taken from hence to a place of public 
execution, and there be hanged by the neck until your body be dead, 
and that your body be buried within the precincts of the gaol. And 
may the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 


The following description of the prisoner's conduct during the 
No. VI. ¥ 
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trial, quoted from the report of which we have made use, forms a 
necessary pendant to the case :— 


“The prisoner, on being placed in the dock, seemed in no way 
altered, either in looks or carriage. Had he been a martyr on his way 
to the stake, he could not have displayed greater firmness, or have 
gloried more in the work he had done. ‘Throughout the proceedings, 
he was either unconscious of the terrible position in which he stood, or 
his assurance, considering the incontrovertible character of the evidence 
against him, amounted to recklessness. He conducted his own defence, 
cross-examined the witnesses, abused the counsel for the prosecution, 
argued matters of law with the judge, and bore himself bravely to the 
end. The man must be either a consummate impostor or mad. His 
language was flighty and incoherent in the extreme, and he was evi- 
dently unaware of the significance of many of the words he made use 
of. The tinny and slightly nasal tones of his voice, together with the 
conformation of his head, were symptomatic of a man of weak, if not 
erratic, intellect. There was not only not sense in his matter, but 
positive indications of mania of a very active form ; while his manner, 
gestures, and general braggadocio throughout the painful trial were 
no less significant of mental hallucination. His memory was good, 
since he could remember the details of his previous examinations, and 
he appeared to possess much of that ingenuity which many persons of 
weak intellect are known to possess. He was consistent in nothing 
but inconsistency. There was a thorough and pervading irrelevance 
and incoherence in every statement he made. His highest oratorical 
displays were never more than a tissue of words without meaning, ac- 
companied by attitudes and gestures of the most extravagant character. 
He heard the verdict without emotion, and without change of colour. 
All that he deigned to say inreply to the judge, why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon him, was, that he pleaded not guilty ; but © 
that as they (the jury) had given their judgment, ‘so let it be.’” 


The subsequent history of this extraordinary case is quickly 
told, and is not less extraordinary than the case itself. The good 
people of Newcastle, shocked with a sentence which would con- 
sign aman to the gallows whose eccentricity, if he were merely 
eccentric as the learned judge held, had, at least at the time of his 
trial and since the murder, differed so little from lunacy in appear- 
ance, that the difference could not be detected by ordinary under- 
standings, took vigorous steps to obtain a respite of the sentence. 
Moreover, in the House of Commons, on the evening of the 17th 
ult., the Home Secretary, in answer to a question from Sir H. 
Willoughby, whether Clark had been respited, and whether there 
was any reason for supposing that the unfortunate man was 
insane, stated that the sentence had not been wholly com- 
muted, but that the execution of it had been respited wholly 
on the grounds of the alleged insanity of the prisoner. “ Imme- 
diately after the trial,” he said, “the judge wrote to me to say 
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that he felt it his duty to take the first opportunity of bringing 
under my attention the peculiar circumstances of the case. He 
agreed with the verdict of the jury, because there was no evidence 
that, at the time of the commission of the crime, the prisoner was 
insane ; but his conduct at the trial was of the most eccentric 
and extraordinary character; and it was the opuion of the 
_ medical officer of the prison, who was stated to be a man of great 

experience, that the prisoner was msane.” Upon the receipt of 
this information, the Home Secretary directed the Medical In- 
spector of Prisons to visit Clark, and report upon his mental 
condition. This gentleman certified, in the most decided terms, 
to the insanity of the prisoner, and the Home Secretary. respited 
the execution of the sentence, and wrote to the visiting justices 
to request that they would take the necessary steps for having 
the prisoner committed to an asylum. The requisite medical 
certificate for this purpose, signed by two physicians, who stated 
their opinion of the insanity of the prisoner in explicit terms, 
was transmitted to the Home Secretary ; but the visiting justices. 
declined to concur in the opinion; consequently, the require- 
ments of the law were not satisfied which would authorize the 
Secretary of State to direct the removal of the prisoner to an 
asylum. Hence, it had become necessary for the Home Secretary 
to direct the attention of the visiting justices to the duty which 
has devolved upon them, of taking care that the prisoner is placed 
in such a position that he can do no injury to himself or others. 
Here, for the present, the question rests. 


It needed but the refusal of the visiting justices to assent to a 
conclusion which had, after the trial, dawned upon the mind of 
the judge, and which had been accepted by the Home Secretary, 
to bring to a fitting termination this strange judicial miscarriage. 
We can well imagine that the visiting justices have been, and 
that very naturally, influenced in their decision by the opinions 
so emphatically expressed by the learned judge on the sanity of 
the prisoner in passing sentence. Ihe evidence upon which they 
were called to certify the prisoner’s insanity could, in no respect, 
be more important either in degree or significance, if, indeed, it 
was notin every respect the same, so faras the actual facts of the 
evidence were concerned, than that which Mr. Justice Willes had, 
in pronouncing sentence, so absolutely set aside as of no moment 
in influencing the result of the trial. It is not for us to explain 
in what manner these facts could avail so little to save the 
judgment-seat from what seems something like a mockery of 
justice, by calling into exercise those powers which the judge 
amply possessed for the postponement either of the trial or 
the sentence, and yet be of sufficient import to induce to 

en 
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take immediate steps for instituting an inquiry into the rightful 
ness of the sentence he had just passed being carried into effect. 

The questions which arise out of the conduct of this case, 
the summing up, and the opinions expressed by the learned 
judge, whilst passing sentence, are of unusual importance; and 
they assume a peculiar gravity at the present moment in con- 
sequence of the opinions so recently expressed on the value of 
medical evidence in cases of insanity before courts of law, by 
the Lord Chancellor, in the discussions which arose in the House 
of Lords on his Lunacy Regulation Bill. On the second read- 
ing of the Bill he said :—‘* The introduction of medical opinions 
and medical theories into this subject has proceeded upon the 
vicious principle of considering insanity as a disease ; whereas 
the law regards it as a fact which can be ascertained by the 
evidence in like manner as any other fact. Therefore, we 1m- 
panel a jury of ordinary men, and call upon them to try the 
question by proof of the habits, the demeanour, the conversation, 
and the acts of the alleged lunatic.’* The Lord Chancellor’s 
remarks were directed to the question of lunacy in civil cases ; 
but we presume the principles upon which they were based are, 
if right, equally applicable to criminal cases. 

It is ag an illustration of the assumed competence of judges 
and juries, unaided by medical evidence, to deal with lunacy as 
a simple matter of fact, in the signification which the Lord Chan- 
cellor appears to attach to that word, that the more permanent 
interest of the case of George Clark consists. Never, probably, 
was a case submitted to a court of justice in which the “ facts” of 
the case were so entirely freed from extraneous or irrelevant 
matter, and as Mr. Justice Willes pointed out to the jury—“ In 
one respect it was an advantage that the prisoner declined to be 
defended by counsel; and they had an opportunity of observing 
for along time his conduct at, of course, a very critical moment 
of his life.” 

Now, what were the “‘ facts” deposed to by the witnesses, or to be 
noted from the actions and language of the prisoner himself, which 
would enable a jury to form a just notion of his probable mental 
condition at the period of the act for which he was accused ; and 
whether at that time he was, from insanity, irresponsible for his act, 
according to the limitations of responsibility laid down by the law ? 

1. And first, the language of the prisoner while being tried was 
characterized by singular irrelevance and want of sequence, and at 
times by manifest incoherence. 

2. There was an entire absence of any evidence to show—nay, 
it was even barely suggested incidentally—that these peculiarities 
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might be assumed; but it was deposed by different and imde- 
pendent witnesses that (a) they had distinguished the prisoner’s 
conversation at all times several years previous to the murder ; 
(b) that they were manifested also at the time of the coroner’s in- 
quest and during the examination before the magistrates ; and (c) 
that they had been observed during the whole period of his im- 
prisonment, nearly five months. That, in fact, these peculiarities 
had been the ordinary characteristics of the prisoner's conversation 
prior to, at the time of, and subsequent to the murder. 

3. It was also deposed that shortly after the distraint made for 
the dog-tax, and about four months before the murder, the prisoner 
had met the distraining agent, and requested him to tell Mr. Frater 
that “he had a mission to perform between God and himself, and 
that if the goods were not returned he (Mr. Frater) should pay 
dearly for it ;” and, if the prisoner’s own statement to the jury is 
to be believed, he was probably subject to delusions in 1860. 

4. It was further deposed thatthe prisoner had suffered from 
several delusions of a religious character since the murder,—to 
wit, (a) that he was Christ; (b) that sixty years ago (he being, 
according to his own statement, at the time of speaking, but 45 
years of age) he had dwelt in Palestine, and that he was sent here 
as a supreme power. 

5. Finally, the prisoner was apparently under the influence of 
delusions as to the Queen even during the time of his trial. 

These were “facts” sworn to by the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, or open to the observation of the court and jury; yet, with 
these facts before him, we find the learned judge remarking to 
the prisoner whilst passing sentence—a prisoner at the very 
moment clearly under the influence of delusions, and who from 
time to time had been incoherent,—‘‘If I had entertained the 
slightest doubt on the evidence that you were not in a condition 
to understand perfectly the whole of what you were doing in 
depriving yourself of counsel and defending yourself, I should in 
the first instance have postponed the trial, and I should have post- 
poned passing on you the sentence of the law; but I am convinced 
that you are a person of eccentric conduct and violent character 
—your character is eccentric beyond that of other men. No doubt 
you knew you were committing murder when you took Frater’s 
life. I must, therefore, proceed to pass sentence at once, hoping 
that it is possible, after those declarations you have made—after . 
the determination to take away life—after that dreadful state of 
mind you have been in since, rejoicing in the crime you have 
committed, rejoicing in shedding the blood of a fellow-creature— 
I do hope that you have sincere feelings of repentance to God, 
and that you will devote yourself to asking forgiveness of the 
Almighty, for the sake of Him who died for us all.” 
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Did no suspicions strike the Judge that there was a strange, if 
not revolting, mconsistency in addressing this last sentence to a 
man who but a few days before, and probably at that very mo- 
ment, believed himself to be the, or at least a, Christ ? Did no 
doubt whisper to his lordship that in inferring mere eccentricity 
from delusion and incoherence, he might be setting all trust- 
worthy experience aside, and heralding the awful sentence which 
was about to pass his lips with an assumption to which the 
wildest theory ever advocated by a medical witness in a court of 
justice was the mere folly of a child? Had. it never crossed the 
minds of the judge and the jury that there might probably be 
some intimate and all-important relation between the prisoner's 
rejoicing in the crime he had committed, his religious delusions, 
his message to Frater that he had a certain mission to perform 
between God and himself, the threat with which the message 
closed, and the murder ? 

From the prisoner's own statement to the jury, it appeared that 
he associated the dog-tax with certain assumed hardships of the 
working classes; and that the tax, although levied in the Queen’s 
name, was disavowed by her, personally to himself, and that it was. 
enforced for the benefit of local officials only. His was not a 
personal grievance, but in his person was made evident certain 
sufferings under which a whole class groaned. These notions of 
the prisoner it is most probable from the evidence adduced at the 
trial, and from the prisoners own statements, existed prior to- 
the murder of Mr. Frater; and it is very noteworthy that Mr. 
Gilvray had deposed that immediately after the murder the pri- 
soner ‘‘ had talked about taxes a good deal, and about paying 
them to the Queen, and not to any other person. He seemed to 
talk as if there were a fictitious Queen, and they did not pay taxes. 
to the real one.” Here the prisoner interrupting, said, “I did 
not say the Queens. I said the Queen was not receiving the dog- 
taxes, but the government was receiving them. But that will 
come after.” 

Surely it was essential to the ends of justice to know in what. 
manner the prisoner's ideas about the dog-tax were influenced by 
his religious delusions: whether as Christ, or “a supreme power,” 
he had been commissioned to experience and ‘redress the wrongs. 
of his fellow-workers; whether, as his words spoken four months 
before the murder would seem to imply, the destruction of Mr. 
Frater was an incidental part of his scheme of redress; whether 
his rejoicing at the suecess of his crime, was not the rejoicing of 
a lunatic happy in the successful accomplishment of a supposed 
heavenly mission, and whether his refusal to be aided by counsel, 
and his wild defence at the bar, were not based upon some pecu- 
liar religious fancy of a similar kind, and probably connected. 
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with, that which had induced him to drink a pint of olive oil 
weekly, “so that he might keep his lamp well trimmed and 
burning to show him to another world.” 

The whole history of the case, indeed, renders it highly probable 
that the murder was committed under the influence of an insane 
delusion, which would have brought the case strictly within at 
least the theoretical limits of the criteria of irresponsibility laid 
down by the judges in these words :—“ It must be clearly proved 
that, at the time of the committing of the act, the party accused 
was labouring under such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was doing, 
or if he did know tt, that he did not know he was doing what was 
wrong. . . . . If the accused was conscious that the act was 
one which he ought not to do, and if that act was at the same time 
contrary to the law of the jand, he is punishable.” Could either 
a consciousness of wrong-doing, or “‘ malice,” in the legal sense 
of the term, be legitimately inferred from a mental condition such 
as we have suggested might probably have been present in Clark’s 
case at the time of the murder ? 

But both the immediate and the more remote significance of the 
“facts” brought before the jury alike escaped their notice, as well as 
that of thelearned judge. Howentirely those “facts” were misappre- 
hended is sufficiently shown bythe circumstance that the judge pos- 
sessed the power either of postponing the case or the sentence; and 
by the adoption of either course agreat scandal to justice would have 
been avoided. Ifit had not been for this discretional power of post- 
ponement, avowed, by the judge, we might have admitted, and 
rested content with, the legal justice of the verdict of guilty, on 
the ground that there was no evidence, as stated by his Lordship to 
' the Secretary of State, that the prisoner was insane at the time 
when the crime was committed. But there was the most positive 
and undoubted evidence before the court, that as was the prisoner's 
mental condition at the time of the trial, so it had been for years 
previous to the crime of which he was accused, and at all periods 
of the intervening space ; and that he had suffered.from religious 
delusions as well prior to as subsequent to the crime. There was 
not one particle of evidence before the court that the facts indi- 
cative of the mental state of the prisoner, in the period mentioned, 
were otherwise than. significant of mental disease. How came it 
to pass, then, that the discretional power of the judge was not 
exercised, in order that the justice of the case might be met by a 
specific investigation of these facts in their bearing upon the 
question at issue? We cannot for a moment suppose that the 
opinion expressed by the surgeon of the police force, of the 
prisoner's sanity at the time of the murder, could have influenced 
either the judge or the jury; for had this been the case, from 
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what cause did it happen that his still more positive opinion, sup~ 
ported by the statement of definite facts and by the evidence of the 
gaol chaplain, of the then insane state of the prisoner, had no weight 
with the court, and had so little influence with the jury, that they 
did not even have recourse to that ready device for obviating 
undue harshness in the administration of the law, by appending 
a recommendation to mercy, on account of insanity, to their 
verdict? It is not less curious to note, that while the surgeon’s 
opinion on the mental state of the lunatic at the time of the crime 
—the very period when of all others it was necessary to obtain 
accurate information, and admit no opinion except when based 
upon clearly ascertained facts—it is most curious to note that 
while an opinion relating to this period was suffered by the judge 
to pass unchallenged, the opinions as to the then mental condition 
of the prisoner were required to be supported by statements of fact ! 
Need we pursue our examination of this painful case further ? 
Here we have the strange spectacle of one of the most learned 
and most justly honoured judges of the realm, and a jury of 
respectable householders, listening for several hours to the wild 
pleadings, incoherencies, and delusions of a lunatic suffering 
from one of the commonest and most familiarly known forms of 
lunacy; receiving from independent sources the most positive 
and unquestionable depositions of facts testifying to that lunacy 
over the period to which their inquiry referred; yet so utterly 
misapprehending these facts, so entirely ignoring their more patent 
significance, as not only to misinterpret them, but also to suffer 
the essential question of the responsibility or irresponsibility of 
the prisoner to remain unsolved—nay, even without an attempt to 
solve it—and unhesitatingly assuming that he was then, and had 
been at all times, within the cognizance of the court, a sane man ! 
And as such the jury pronounced the prisoner guilty, and the judge 
sentenced him to death, without one thought of merey—a mercy 
so little niggard of its blessings that it can shield the drunkard, 
who, in the mere wantonness of brutality, kills a honoured house- 
holder, the father of a large family, on the threshold of his own 
dwelling ;* and save from the gallows the justly-pitied youth who, 
angered by injustice and ill-usage, had stabbed to death the 
lodging-house keeper who had so infamously victimized him.t 


* Case of Quail, aged 22, and others, tried at the Central Criminal Court, on the 
4th of March, 1862, for the murder, in a drunken freak, of John Wincott, a 
butcher, residing in Marylebone. A verdict of manslaughter was returned, in the 
teeth of the summing up of the Chief Baron, and the prisoner was subsequently 
sentenced, by Baron Martin, to six year’s penal servitude. 

+ Case of Patrick Devereux, aged 19, tried for the murder of James Gardner at 
the Central Criminal Court, March 3, 1862. A verdict of guilty was returned 
coupled with a recommendation to mercy on account of the youth of the culprit. 
The sentence was commuted to penal servitude for life. 
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Ts it, then, by the light of this case of George Clark that we are 
to read the legal doctrine of the evidence of “ fact’ in cases of 
lunacy? Is this case calculated to give us confidence that 
the judges of the realm are competent, unaided by medical 
evidence, to deal with the “ fact’ of lunacy as a fact, with a due 
regard not merely to the requirements of justice, but even of 
the strict letter of the law of the land? Is the exexistence 
of insanity as a fact, inconsistent with the fact of insanity 
as a disease? Is it possible to entertain a conception of insanity 
as a fact without at the same time conceiving it to be a disease ? 
Is not, indeed, the conception of insanity as a disease essential 
even to the legal notion of insanity as a fact? Is not this the 
necessary conclusion to be attached to the statement of the judges, 
that, in criminal cases, “to establish a defence on the ground of 
insanity, it must be clearly proved, that, at the time of the com- 
mitting of the act, the party accused was labouring under such 
a defect of reason from disease of the mind,” as they set forth ? 
Is a different signification attached to the fact of insanity in 
civil law, to that which is attached to it in criminal? Is not the 
notion of disease the essential element in the conception of 
insanity as a fact? Can a rule of law make any fact absolute 
—that is, otherwise than what it is? “All facts involve 
ideas,” says the distinguished author of the Novum Organon 
Renovatum. “Since then in observing facts, we cannot exclude 
ideas, we must, for the purposes of science, take care that the 
ideas are clear and vigorously applied” (Aph. iv.) Can the law 
stand aloof from this great truth? Does not this truth, indeed, 
underlie of necessity the legal doctrine of fact? What was the 
idea which entered into Mr. Justice Willes’ conception of the 
“fact” of insanity, and into the conceptions of the jurymen 
at Newcastle? Would not this idea unavoidably be based either 
on personal observation of cases of insanity or on the recorded ex- 
perience of other observers? Would not the value of both the 
judge's and the jury’s opinion as to the “ fact” of insanity be in 
direct proportion to the actual experience or the theoretical know- 
_ ledge of insanity which had fallen to the lot either of the one or 
the other? Is it not the assumed greater experience of the 
medical man in studying insanity as a question of “ fact,” which 
gives weight to his opinion in the witness box? Where, then, is 
the great legal difficulty of dealing with medical evidence? Is 
the fact of experience to be assumed in any case without direct 
proof of its existence? and being proved, does the experience 
carry the least weight apart from the “ facts” of any case sought 
to be cleared by the aid of that experience? Is not, in fact, the 
medical man had recourse to, in the witness box, solely to aid the 
court or the jury, or both, in their interpretation of certain as- 
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serted “ facts?” Must not his opinion fall to the ground or stand 
with the substantiation or not of these “‘ facts?” And is it notthe 
peculiar function of the jury to determine the value of the 
asserted facts ? Without medical evidence “ facts” of the utmost 
significance, and the true interpretation of which is essential to 
the ends of justice, may, asin the case of George Clark, be entirely 
misapprehended, to the great scandal of the administration of the 
law; but the medical evidenee is of value only so far as the 
“facts” upon which it is based can be made evident to the jury. 
Many of these “facts” the medical man can only assume; he 
cannot submit them toa legal test, but can judge of them only by 
those rules of evidence which govern men in ordinary life. Here 
it is that the great source of difference of medical evidence arises 
—a difference, as a rule, more apparent than real; and it is disin- 
genuous of lawyers to contemn medical evidence on account of 
this discrepancy, seeing that it is a necessary result of legal 
pleadings, and that it is fostered by the very nature of these plead- 
ings. If this be true, it is to the tact of the judge, and not to 
arbitrary rules of law, that we must look for any satisfactory 

relief from the obnoxious phases of medical evidence. | 

To depreciate medical evidence in cases of lunacy is to seek to 
set aside whatever light has been thrown in the past half-century 
upon this complex affection ; it is to subject to popular appre- 
hension questions in the decision of which even the most acute 
minds might well hesitate ; it is to sacrifice the interest of the indi- 
vidual to the prejudice ofthe many. Insanity is a fact not limited by 
its legal bearings ; it hasa much wider scope and higher interest. 
it is the fruitful source of untold misery, wretchedness, and pain, 
escape from which is alone possible by the recognition of the 
truth that insanity is a disease, amenable, as other diseases, to the 
care and treatment of the physician. Except as a disease, the 
very notion of insanity falls to the ground, and the existence of 
this disease isinferred upon the same principles of observation and 
reasoning as the existence of any other disease. Insanity, indeed, 
is a fact of inference, not a fact per-se—a fact deduced from other 
facts, not a primary fact ; and this deduction is not one of so 
glaring a character that it is patent to every one, as the case of 
George Clark most conclusively and instructively shows. 

How it could come to pass that the prisoner, a manifest lunatic 
in the opinions of at least two of the gaol officials, was suffered 
by the police authorities of Newcastle to plead to his accusation, 
without due representations, supported by the requisite medical 
evidence, having been previously submitted to the presiding 
judge, is not the least singular phase of this extraordinary case. 
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Art. VITI.—PAROCHIAL LUNACY REFORM IN 
SCOTLAND. 


For several months back, an agitation has been in progress among 
certain of the parochial representatives of Scotland, for an amend- 
ment of the Lunacy Act of that part ofthe kingdom. This Act, ren- 
dered necessary by the results of an inquiry, conducted by a Royal 
Commission, into the condition and provision for the care of the in- 
sane in Scotland, received the Royal Assent so recently as the 25th 
of August, 1857, and its chief objects were to provide for the build- 
ing of district asylums for the reception of pauper lunatics, and to 
ensure the proper care and treatment of lunatics generally, whether 
placed in asylums, or left in private houses under the care of rela- 
tives or strangers. A Board constituted of five Commissioners, 
aided by two Deputy or Assistant-Commissioners, was appointed, 
according to the provisions of the Act, to carry its requirements 
into effect; and it is but an act of the simplest justice to add that 
the Board and the Assistant-Commissioners, justly appreciating 
the true spirit of the statute, have fulfilled the onerous and deli- 
cate duties entrusted to them in a manner worthy of the highest 
approbation. The powers of the Board of Commissioners will 
cease in January, 1863, and it is provided that thenceforward 
these powers shall be vested in the two present paid Commis- 
sioners, to be termed Inspectors-General of Lunacy, and who 
shall be subject only to the Secretary of State. 

The leading features of the agitation at present going on for 
the amendment of the existing Lunacy Act, would appear to be, 
so far as yet developed, as follows :— 

1. To draw a distinction between private and pauper insanity, 
and to place the care and treatment of the former under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners in Lunacy: while the powers of the 
Board of Lunacy, so far as they relate to pauper lunatics, are 
to be transferred to the Board of Supervision for relief of the 
poor. 

2. The recognition of accommodation for pauper lunatics under 
the title of “ Parochial Asylums,” being either part of, or in con- 
nexion with the poorhouses. 

3. The suppression of the visitation of patients residing in their 
own homes, as at. present conducted, by the Commissioners and 
Deputy-Commissioners. 

By the change first proposed is involved a return to the vicious 
system of management followed up to 1857, the evil results of 
which were fully shown in the Report of the Royal Commission 
of 1857. By this change many of the humane characteristics 
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which distinguish the existing Act would be altogether done away 
with ; for the result would be to associate the management of 
lunacy with that of pauperism, and to place the care and treat- 
ment of the former in the hands of Parochial Boards, who, from 
past experience, have shown themselves far from ready to re- 
cognise the claims of insanity on their consideration. It would 
be easy to multiply examples of the evils which flow from the 
management of the insane being placed in the hands of Parochial 
Boards. Their powers, indeed, are in many cases delegated to 
the Inspector of Poor, who would, under the system now pro- 
posed, have the control and direction of the insane poor belong- 
ing to the parish. 

Against the second proposal the greater part of the ratepayers 
of Scotland may be said to have declared themselves, for they 
have recognised the existing Act to such an extent that, where 
asylums were not already within the district, they have admitted 
the necessity for them by procuring ground, obtaining plans, and 
making arrangements which leave no reason to doubt that, were 
the present Act to continue in force, asylums in the following dis- 
tricts would ere long be erected. 


Argyll. Inverness. Stirling. 
Banff. Ross. Linlithgow. 
Fife. Sutherland. Dumbarton. 
Kinross. \ Nairn. Clackmannan. 
Haddington. Perth. 

Asylums exist in the following districts :— 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh. Lanark. 
Dumfries. Peebles. i Elgin. 
Karkcudbright. \ Forfar. 
Wigtown. Kincardine. i 


Against the twenty-four counties here represented, we place the 
following as those in which the provisions of the Act have not 
been acted upon in respect to the provision of district asylums. 


Ayr. Orkney. Roxburgh. 
Caithness. Shetland. Berwick. 
Bute. Renfrew. Selkirk. 


With the exception of Ayr, Renfrew, and the three last counties 
in association, the erection of separate asylums has not been con- 
templated, for it was presumed that such counties as Caithness, 
Bute, Orkney, and Shetland, would enter into contracts with other 
districts for the reception of their pauper lunatics. Indeed, in the 
largest of these counties, Caithness, negotiations were at one time 
in progress with the district of Inverness for admission into that 
combination. The proposal now made therefore can have refe- 
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rence only to Ayr, Renfrew, Roxburgh, Berwick, and Selkirk ; 
and here, it is true, parochial asylums may be erected, but why 
the insane poor of these counties should be deprived of the care 
bestowed upon the rest of Scotland is not apparent. 

The third proposition may be said perhaps to be the most 
harsh in its tendency. It is to declare that the misery and 
wretchedness which exist in the private dwellings of the insane, 
as largely set forth in the Reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
are matters with which the Legislature may not deal, even in the 
way of supervision. Itis to declare that cases of neglect and suf- 
fering, of bad accommodation and insufficient allowance, of inju- 
dicious management and want of surveillance, and of erotic imbe- 
ciles at large, such as those brought to light in the first Report 
of the Board of Lunacy,* may continue in the same state of 
degradation, uncared for. For as we know that many such cases 
continue to exist, we cannot doubt that when the influence of 
visitations such as those instituted by the Board of Lunacy is 
lost, the condition of those lunatics who have already, thanks to 
the existing statute, been rescued from wretchedness and placed © 
in a comparatively favourable position, will ere long fall back into 
the same pitiable state as when the Commissioners’ visitations 
began. 

It is significant that the proposals now adverted to have ema- 
nated from certain Inspectors of Poor, who have assumed to them - 
selves the duty of legislating for the insane of Scotland generally, 
and we find, accordingly, that the whole spirit of the movement 
is one of reducing to the lowest amount possible the care and 
pecuniary outlay extended to pauper lunatics. In effect it is to 
provide a covering, and perhaps sufficient food for these unfor- 
tunates, but to place out of view all those higher considerations, 
not to say duties, which prompt us to claim for them increased 
care and sympathy. 

We have such faith in the sound feeling of our northern 
brethren as to believe that an agitation so entirely subversive of 
the more enlightened principles which have happily for several 
years governed lunacy legislation in the United Kingdom, must 
entirely fail in attaining its objects. 


[The preceding remarks were already in type, when we were 
given to understand that the contemplated Act embodying the 
proposed changes had been withdrawn. | 


* See the numerous cases recorded, pp. 176—220. 
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Art. IX.—MEDICAL GOSSIP. 


WHATEVER regret we may feel at the removal of St. Thomas's 
Hospital from the site which it has occupied upwards of six 
centuries, our regret is amply counterbalanced by the considera- 
tion that the great objects of this noble charity may be much 
promoted by the removal. Such regrets as attach to the more 
ancient associations of the present hospital may well be solaced 
by a better site; such as attach to the more modern, by a better 
building. With an annual revenue of upwards of 30,0001. ; with 
a prospective revenue of probably double that amount within a 
comparatively short period; and with funds in hand, from the 
purchase of the present hospital and its site, largely exceeding 
200,000l., we have a just right to expect that the future St. 
Thomas's shall not only be the first im construction and arrange- 
ment of all metropolitan and provincial hospitals, but also that it 
shall be at least second to none in the world. 

Untrammelled by pecuniary restrictions, guided by the lavish 
experience of late years in hospital construction at home and 
abroad, and having among their own medical staff advisers second 
to none living in the peculiar, yet enviable position in which 
the Governors are compulsorily placed, we can hardly permit 
ourselves to doubt that the latter will worthily use the grand 
opportunity now at their command, but (unhappy word !) certain 
doubts have begun to affect uneasily the public mind. 

It would seem that the question has been mooted among the 
Governors whether the objects of the charity would not be better 
carried out if the hospital were moved away from town altogether, 
although into a locality in the vicinity such as would command a 
ready access to town by rail. Howsuch a question ever came to 
arise in connexion with so vast and so essentially a local charity, 
it is somewhat difficult to understand. Common report says, 
that certain ‘very plausible sanitary considerations were at the 
bottom of the matter; but “‘common sense tells us,” as the 
Tumes very happily said, “that hospitals, the very object of which 
is to relieve urgent cases, should be easily accessible by day and 
night.” Far be it from us to underrate the sanitary advantages 
of : a suburban site, but it appears to us that the problem is not 
to secure the best site per se for the new hospital, but to secure 
the best site consistent with the necessities of the people for 
whom the charity was especially created. No doubt by a removal 
into the suburbs, the utility of the hospital would by no means 
be lost. The hospital accommodation of London does not 
exhaust the sickness needs of its vast necessitous population, and 
the force of circumstances would compel many to seek distant 
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aid, who were unable to secure help nearer at hand. But is it 
not probable, that the new hospital would be made largely available 
for the sickness of a population which had hitherto made com- 
paratively little use of hospitals—in fact, that the new site would 
create in no small degree a new hospital population, while the 
population which had chiefly benefited by the charity hitherto 
would seek the aid more readily obtained at Guy’s or the hospitals 
North of the river? It isidle to expect that any population will 
seek that help miles away in the suburbs, which can be obtained 
more readily and with greater comfort close at hand; hence the 
removal of St. Thomas’s would not only have the immediate effect 
of throwing an additional burden upon other and already suffi- 
ciently burdened hospitals, but would prove an actual and serious 
deprivation to one of the most necessitous portions of the popu- 
lation of the metropolis—a population, in short, for which the 
hospital was, we presume, originally instituted. We have not 
referred to the influence which such a removal as suggested 
would have upon the medical staff of the hospital, and the im- 
portant medical school attached to it; butit is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the distance contemplated would of necessity deprive 
the hospital of the aid of any man of eminence who possessed the 
semblance of a practice, if that aid were sought under the present 
conditions of hospital service (and it is not te be forgotten that 
it is upon the eminence of the medical staffs that the fame of 
hospitals alone depends) ; while it can hardly be questioned that 
the Medical School would come to an untimely end, or at least, 
be greatly injured in its utility. What student would undergo 
the discomfort and additional expense attendant upon the journey 
to and from a suburban hospital, when Guy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, 
Westminster, Middlesex, and other hospitals, offered equal, and 
some greater advantages, within easier reach? And yet the effi- 
ciency of the hospital, as a charitable institution, is in no small 
degree connected with its School of Medicine. 

Another subject of distrust is the fact that the medical staff of 
the hospital have thought it mcumbent upon themselves to ad- 
dress, and at the same time make public (or at least the document 
has been laid before the public), a memorial to the Governors. 
In this memorial the physicians and surgeons to the hospital refer 
with pride to its history, and to that of the medical school at- 
tached to it, and they comment upon the “ singular and splendid 
opportunity for mereasing the usefulness of the institution,” 
afforded by the impending change. “ We see,” they say, “ that 
our hospital may be made the very first hospital, and our school 
the very first school in England.” ‘On the other hand,” they 
add, ““we feel that the occasion has its dangers; and the fact 
which, aboye all, impresses us is that the course which must now 
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very speedily be decided upon will be one from which there can 
be no return. If, unhappily,” they continue, ‘any considerable 
error were made in the placing or planning of the new hospital, 
the consequence of that error would remain for many generations 
beyond remedy.” They point out how “the intentions of the 
founders and benefactors of the charity would be almost irrepa- 
rably defeated, and the priceless boon of a great school of 
medical science would at the same time be sacrificed, if the 
new hospital were to be planted in any locality where physicians 
and surgeons of high metropolitan standing could not be expected 
to serve it with assiduous attention, or where masses of the labour- 
ing population would not have easy access to it for the relief of 
all their emergencies of sudden illness and injury.” ‘They proffer 
their assistance if the governors “should deem it expedient” to 
ask their opinion “ either on the sites which are offered for their 
choice, or on the plans of building and establishment which are 
proposed for their approval.” Finally, they suggest that “ every- 
thing possible should be done to ensure a free and full discussion 
of the important issues which will be raised,” and that the several 
issues should be made public at least one month before the 
General Court of Governors will have to decide on them. 

There is something portentous about this document. We 
scarcely dare permit ourselves to doubt, and yet we must doubt. 
Can it be possible that any serious question involving the future 
site or construction of the hospital can have been entertained by 
the Governors witnout the medical staff, or at least the seniors of 
that staff, having been invited to aid the Governors in their deli- 
berations ? Is it to be believed that the Governors of one of the 
most important metropolitan hospitals can, even for a brief space, 
ignore the great ,truth which has been taught by past hospital 
management, and which rests upon the face of the question, that 
the chief source of badly constructed, badly arranged, and badly 
located hospitals, has been the sacrifice of the medical, the essen- 
tial requirements of the hospitals to architectural and amateur 
dilettantism ? Is it possible that the Governors have not learned, 
or have neglected the lesson taught by the history of military 
hospitals (to mention the most recent and important illustrations 
of hospital building in the kingdom) since the Crimean war? We 
can scarcely believe that such should be the case, yet why this 
memorial of the medical staff? Truly it would be just food for 
laughter throughout the civilized world, if the Governors of St. 
Thomas's should, through perverseness, miscarry in their present 
responsible task, when among the medical staff of their noble 
charity (to mention specially but one important item of success 
possessed by them in addition to the great pecuniary and other 
advantages at their command) they enumerate an authority on 
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sanitary questions second to none in the kingdom,—the dis- 
tinguished medical officer of the Privy Council. 


One of the first acts of the Federals after civil war had broken 
out in the United States of America, was the formation of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the sanitary condition of the gigantic 
army which had, with a rapidity little short of marvellous, been 
enrolled in the Northern States. The stern lessons which we had 
been taught in the Crimean war were not forgotten by the Fede- 
rals in the time of need, and they hastened to anticipate, as far as 
practicable, the mischief from which we had so signally suffered 
in the winter of 1854-55, and our allies, the French, in the winter 
of 1855-56. The Commission formed was not, curious to say, a 
Government one. It possessed no legal authority, and no pecu- 
niary support. It was self-constituted, but its object at once 
secured the approval and co-operation both of the people and the 
army, and the Government gave it free permission to ‘‘ inquire 
and advise.” Under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Bellowes, a 
doctor of divinity, not of medicine, the Commission commenced 
its operations, and the energy and completeness with which it 
pursued them are not the least remarkable characteristics of this 
anomalous body. ‘The labours of the Commission must have 
proved of infinite value both to the troops and the Government, 
and the records of these labours will furnish the most important 
history of that remarkable force with which the Federals first took 
the field. We have not yet received the detailed reports of the 
Commission, but in the meanwhile one or two facts relating to 
its doings may be culled from the general press. Within the 
period of seven months after commencing their self-imposed 
duties, the Commission had, according to the J'imes, received 
upwards of 400 reports from their subordinate officers, each con- 
taming 360 questions and answers; and they had furnished the 
Government with forty reports* of their own, and distributed 
throughout the loyal States 150,000 copies of “ publications ” 
printed by them. ‘They sought to learn, and learned, everything 
about the troops—where they came from, how they came, how 
long they were coming, and what kind of men they were, as well 
as how they were lodged, fed, paid, clothed, entertained, and 
doctored. In the months of September and October last, as many 


— oe — 





* A few days ago, after an active and protracted search, with every aid from the 
courtesy of the United States officials in town, we were compelled to come to the 
conclusion, that, excepting the copies of these Reports apparently in possession of 
the Times, no other copies existed in town. The United Statcs ambassador might 
possibly, but by no means certainly, have copies, and our Foreign department ; but 
of the general public the Zimes alone had possessed the secret of securing these 
important documents. 
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as 200 regiments, every one of which had been raised within a 
space of six weeks, had been severally inspected and catechised. 
It was found that no less than seventy-six and a half per cent. of the 
battalions were mainly constituted by native Americans, and that 
in five or six per cent. only was the majority formed of German 
or Irish. The average age of the volunteers was supposed to be 
a “little below twenty-five,” about half the whole number being 
under twenty-three. The clothing of the soldiers bore inspection 
well. In ninety-four per cent. of the regiments the men had two 
shirts each ; in eighty-two per cent. they had good over-coats ; 
in seventy-five per cent. they had good body-coats, and to a 
similar extent they had one good blanket each. ‘The rations 
were abundant, satisfactory in quality, and the cooking was not 
complained of. In six regiments only out of the 200 was in- 
toxication notoriously common, while in 163 it was reported to be 
“very rare.” In fifty-seven per cent. of the regiments the men 
were in the practice of sending home between half and three- 
fourths of their pay, and in certain regiments numbering 1000 
men, as many as 600 soldiers posted a letter per day for weeks 
together, “a delightful indication of a fact,” the Commissioners 
say, “‘which should remove all fear of a permanent military 
despotism in this country.” 

During the months of August, September, and October the 
number of sick amounted to about 77 per 1000, and on the 
Potomac the average mortality through the summer is computed 
at 34 per cent. ; or at 5 per cent. if the remoter camps are included 
in the reckoning. The chief sanitary evils noted are the injudi- 
cious choice of sites for encampments ; insufficient ventilation of 
tents at night; and although the daily removal of refuse was pretty 
well attended to, the troops lacked such habits of cleanliness as 
might have been expected from men of their stamp. “ Slovenli- 
ness is our characteristic national vice,” observes the Commission. 
The tents were variously supplied with flooring. Sometimes the 
men slept on wooden boards, sometimes on indiarubber cloth, 
sometimes on boughs or straw, sometimes on the bare ground. 
It was noted that the nature of the flooring exercised a marked 
and curious influence on the lability to disease. Fever prevailed 
most in connexion with indiarubber blankets, least with straw or 
boughs. Rheumatism occurred most frequently on boarded 
floors, least when straw and boughs were used. A _ boarded 
floor also disposed more markedly to throat affections, which the 
men were least obnoxious to when they slept on the ground. 
Here, however, they were exposed to malaria, against which 
branches and straw were a protection. ‘’yphus fever, which was 
more or less prevalent in the camps, instead of declining, increased 
in frequency on the approach of winter. The Commissioners, 
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however, hit upon the right explanation of this paradox. The 
cold drove the men “to burrow or seal themselves in their 
lodgings,” hence all the evils of one of the worst forms of over- 
crowding. Small-pox had created some uneasiness in the army ; 
but the Commission began to vaccinate on a large scale, and 
20,000 citizens were subjected to that operation, who would other- 
wise most probably have dispensed with it. The Commission 
were at once able to discover when a volunteer regiment had 
any of the officers of the old United States Army doing duty with 
it, from the better state of its internal economy—a hint to the 
officers of our own volunteer force. } 

The Commission made a special Report after the battle of 
Bull's Run, and from it we learn that “ there was an evident dis- 
position to regard the exhausted physical condition of the men 
as a chief. cause of defeat.” Many of the troops had not break- 
fasted, and others had been pushed forward at a pace beyond 
their endurance. The inexperience of the officers, and the 
carelessness and insufficient training of the men, almost necessary 
consequences of the brief period of time during which the force 
had been in arms, appeared to be the chief causes of these results. 
It was asserted at the time of the action that many of the troops 
threw away their rations before commencing their march, rather 
than be at the trouble of carrying them. 

The Committee for carrying out the arrangements for a local 
memorial to the late Lord Herbert have determined to erect a 
statue at Salisbury, and to build a Convalescent Hospital, to be 
named the Herbert Hospital, on the coast of Dorset, available 
for Devonshire, Somersetshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorsetshire. For the former object upwards of 1oool. have been 
received ; for the latter upwards of 30001. 

About the commencement of the year a discussion was started 
by Dr. Gosselin, at one of the sittings of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, on the comparative sanitary condition of the hospitals of 
Paris and London. ‘The discussion quickly extended beyond the 
walls of the Academy, and has occupied the attention of our neigh- 
bours considerably during the quarter. In originating the ques- 
tion, Dr. Gosselin stated that from what he had been told by 
_ various foreign surgeons, and also by French physicians who had 
visited foreign hospitals, there existed a considerable difference 
in the results obtained in the English and German establishments 
of the kind compared with Paris. In foreign hospitals patients 
who had been operated upon were treated with much more care, 
and many more sanitary precautions were taken with them than 
in Paris. The sick-wards of the London hospitals were much 
better aired, being provided with large open stoves, which gave rise 
to draughts, and consumed the vitiated air of the rooms; patients 
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who were able to walk took their meals in the dining-rooms apart 
from the sick-wards, an arrangement which greatly diminished the 
crowded state of the infirmaries, and contributed towards main- 
taining the purity of the air; the floors were frequently washed, 
which prevented the accumulation of dust, while the beds had no 
curtains, whereby miasmatic emanations were better dispersed ; 
and, lastly, the linen department was the object of particular care. 
Dr. Davenne differed in opinion from Dr. Gosselin, and 
maintained that the manner in which the Paris hospitals were 
conducted was far superior to the London system. If the sani- 
tary condition of the latter was better, it was owing to the fact 
that their population was smaller, because the paupers relieved 
by the poor-tax were not admitted into them. He then quoted 
some statistical documents to show that the mortality in the Paris 
hospitals had been constantly diminishing since the commence- 
ment of the present century. Dr. Malgaigne said he would con- 
fine himself to the sole question of mortality among patients who 
had undergone an operation, and quoted certain statistical details 
published by himself some years ago, showing that the results 
were lamentable. Adverting to an old report of Dr. Tenon’s who 
had visited the hospitals both of London and Paris, he remarked 
that the author proposed to limit the sick-wards to the ground 
floor and first story only, every sick-ward containing 24 beds at 
the utmost. In 1814, he added, the slaughter-houses of Paris 
were transformed into hospitals, and the results of this measure 
afterwards published were curious. The mortality of the I'rench 
operated on in the common hospitals was I in 5, 8, 9; in the 
slanghter-houses, 1 in 10, 12, 13. The mortality of the foreign 
soldiers operated on in the hospitals was I in 7,13; in the 
slaughter-houses, I in 10,19. ‘This showed that the mortality 
was lowest in the best-aired situations. As to the London hos- 
pitals, there was one fact to be taken into account—viz., that the 
sick admitted into them were much more seriously ill than those 
admitted into the Paris hospitals. Out of 100 patients operated 
on in each city, 56 died in Paris, and only 30 in London. Out 
of 100 amputations of the thigh, 60 ended mortally in Paris, 
21 in London, and 19 in Manchester, where the hospitals have 
the advantage of the country air. Now what was the reason of 
this enormous difference ? Simply, that while in the Paris wards 
there are as many as 80 beds, there are only 12 in the London 
ones. The subsequent progress of the discussion has tended to 
confirm the opinions originally expressed by Dr. Gosselin and 
Dr. Malgaigne, and the most recent writer on the subject, M. 
Lefort, is inclined to attribute some influence to the eftect of 
treaiment, in bringing about the difference in the mortality ob- - 
served i In our own as ‘compared with the Paris hospitals. “If,” 
to says, “we cannot attribute the difference of mortality solely to 
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the [sanitary and other] circumstances to which I have just re- 
ferred, we then must search for its cause in a more strict general 
observance of those thousand precautions which, though sepa- 
rately insignificant, become, when conjoined, matters of great 
importance. According to all that I have witnessed, treatment 
must have its share in this respect... . . Dressings reduced to very 
great simplicity, a nourishing, a highly nourishing diet after opera- 
tions, the employment of tonics and alcoholic stimulants, and 
opiates even in very full doses, have appeared to me to have a 
marked influence in lessening mortality.” He then refers to the 
fact that resections of joints, ovariotomy, and other serious ope- 
rations, are still, from their great fatality in French hospitals, the 
opprobria of French surgeons, but are familiar to the English sur- 
geon, and attended with the happiest results in English hospitals. 

We have recently learned much from our neighbours on the 
construction of hospitals, and perhaps they may in return obtain 
some valuable hints from us on their internal economy. 

It is to be hoped that the Secretary of State for Ireland will 
be more fortunate with the Bill, which he recently brought before 
the House of Commons, for the Registration of Births and Deaths 
in that portion of the kingdom, than his predecessors had been 
with similar Bills. On introducing the Bill, he naturally dwelt 
chiefly upon the importance of a registration such as proposed, 
in establishing the identity of individuals and titles to property, 
and pointed out the serious difficulty occasionally arising in those 
respects from the want of a systematic registration. On the 

scientific and social importance, otherwise than in its legal aspects, 
of a registration of births and deaths, we presume no question 
will now be entertained, and the right honourable secretary passed 
over the arguments in favour of his measure arising from these 
considerations ; but in detailing the machinery with which he pro- 
posed to carry his Bill into operation, he mentioned one or two 
facts not without interest to the medical profession. Who were to 
be the registrars, and in what manner were their districts to be de- 
fined ? Practically, the question who shall be registrars had, it 
wouid appear, been the great stumbling-block to previous legisla- 
tion on the subject. Six different classes of agents had been pro- 
posed by whom registration should be carried into effect : 1, district 
medical officers ; 2, postmasters ; 3, ecclesiastics ; 4, persons nomi- 

nated by the Lord Lieutenant ; 5, persons ¢ appointed by boards of 
guardians, and 6, the constabulary. To devolve the duty upon 
the postmasters was characterized as absurd; to devolve it upon 
persons selected by the Lord Lieutenant, would be to place 
too much power in the hands of one officer in Dublin; that 
such a civil matter should be entirely entrusted to ecclesiastics 
would clearly be distasteful to the public ; while again, if the 
registrars were chosen by boards of guardians, they would have 
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to be nominated by the majority, and the minority would then 
always be at issue with the person elected. Consequently the — 
Secretary resolved these schemes into two, the only two which 
appeared to him applicable to the circumstances of Ireland. One 
of these schemes is registration by medical officers, the other 
by the constabulary. Hypothetically, it might seem to the looker- 
on that no doubt could be entertained as to the greater fitness of 
the medical man for the office; practically, however, it would appear, 
on the showing of the Secretary, that the officeis by no means 
fitted for him. The great thing, he said, was to have the thing 
done most efficiently, and yet, at the same time most economically. 
Now, the advantage of using the constabulary as registrars of 
births and deaths, in preference to the medical officers of unions, 
is to be gathered from the following facts amongst others. The 
number of constabulary districts in Ireland is 1570, giving an 
average area of 20 square miles to each; the number of dispensary 
districts, on the other hand, is 716, with an average area of 40 
miles! So that the registering constables would have districts 
less than one-half the size of those of medical officers. Again, 

the average number of families to be visited by each registering 
constable would be 719, while the number to be visited by each 
dispensary officer would be 1577. ‘The average number of births 
and deaths to be registered by each constable would be 200, and 
by each medical officer, 438. ‘The average yearly remuneration 
proposed to be given to each constable was 5l., whereas the 
amount which each medical officer would receive, calculated at 
the rate of 6d. as his fee upon each entry, would be 10l. 19s. 
“ Now,” said the night honourable Secretary, “‘ 1ol. 19s. a-year, or 
about 7d. per day, is hardly enough to induce a medical man of 
education and position to inform himself of and register every 
birth and death occurring in a district covering on an average 40 
miles. His daily avocations take him away from home for a 
great part of his time, and he would be obliged to have a deputy. 

Why, it is a well-known fact that the Poor Law Commissioners 
have stated that they think the Is. fee which a medical officer 
receives for each case of vaccination is hardly sufficient to induce 
him to do the duty efficiently. How, then, can we expect him, 
for 6d., to attend to a matter scarcely within the immediate scope 
of his profession ?” How could we expect him to do so unworthy 
athing? But we do expect him, under most delicate compul- 
sion, to contribute, in the interest of the State, a highly essential 
portion of the death registration without fee or reward. “ I may 
mention,” said Mr. Secretary, “that we propose to require, 
as in Scotland, that the medical attendant of the deceased 
person shall transmit his certificate within seven days from the 
death.” 
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Art. X.—LITERARY GOSSIP AND RECORD. 


ANOTHER name must be added to the long list of those medical 
worthies who have won fame with the pen in other than profes- 
sional fields of literature. Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red 
Deer in the Counties of Devon and Somerset, with an Appendix 
on Remarkable Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, 
from the year 1780 to the year 1860, by Charles Palk Collyns, 
of Dulverton, Surgeon, is one of those rare books whivh, while 
charming the present generation of readers, will have a per- 
manent historical value as a trustworthy record of the red deer 
in probably the last of its native haunts in the South of England. 
We can imagine sportsmen, naturalists, and historians of social 
manners, in generations yet to come, poring over Mr. Collyns’ 
pages with the same delight with which he pores over the quaint 
descriptions of Master John Manwood, in his “ Treatise on the 
Laws of the Forest.” 

The wild stag still runs over the high and desolate moorland 
region of Exmoor, and the open lands stretching away to the 
Quantocks, a district flanking the Bristol Channel, and extending 
from north to south forty miles, and east to west above fifty miles. 
In the ancient royal forest of Exmoor the preservation of the red 
deer was an object of solicitude to William the Conqueror, who, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us, ‘‘ Loved the tall stags as if he 
were their father” (a character which appears to have escaped 
Mr. Collyns’ notice). The association of the Conqueror’s name 
with the chase and forest laws is not, however, a pleasant one, 
as it brings too forcibly to mind the barbarous circumstances 
which attended the origin of those laws in England, and 
which cast a lurid light over their subsequent history 
throughout several centuries. ‘‘ He” (the Conqueror), states the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ‘made large forests for the deer, and 
enacted laws therewith, so that whoever killed a hart or a hind, 
should be blinded.” In what manner these forests were formed, 
Holinshed thus tells us, in one instance:—‘ He pulled down 
townes, villages, churches, and other buildings for the space of 
thirty miles, to make thereof a forrest, which at this daie is called 
New Forrest. The people then sore bewailed their distress, and 
greatly lamented that they must thus leave house and home to 
the use of savage beasts. Which crueltie, not onlie mortall men 
living here on earth, but also the earth might seeme to detest as 
by a wonderful signification it seemed to declare by the shaking 
and roaring of the same which chanced about the fourteen yeere 
of his reign (as writers have recorded).” The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle says,—** The rich complained and the poor murmured ; 
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but he was so sturdy that he recked nought of them; they must 
will all that the king willed, if they would live, or would keep 
their lands; or w Sata hold their possessions ; 3 or would be main- 
tained in their rights. Alas! (adds the pious chronicler) that 
man should so exalt himself and carry himself in his pride over 
all! May Almighty God show mercy to his soul, and grant him 
the forgiveness of his sins! We have written concerning him 
these things both good and bad, that virtuous men might follow 
after the good, and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now, it is to be remembered, that when the “ depopulations ” 
(as the older writers forcibly term the Conquerors method of 
preparing “chases” for his pastime) occurred, famines were 
frequent and “cruel” (Oh, how disastrous, how rueful were those 
times |"), and the crops of one season at the best would rarely 
suffice to do more than furnish the requirements necessary for 
existing until the season following. Hence the Conqueror’s savage 
enactment concerning the killing of deer, and which applied also 
to other beasts of the chase, while even hares were defended from 
harm, is to be looked upon, on the one hand, as a measure of the 
incentives required to keep a famishing population from satisfying 
its cravings for a readily accessible food, and, on the other, as a 
means of preventing their taking summary measures for prevent- 
ing depredations upon their crops. Mr. Collyns furnishes a 
significant illustration of the destructiveness of the deer in this 
respect. ‘The damage done by deer,” he says, “in feeding in 
inclosed and cultivated lands, is very great. They destroy more 
than they consume; and I have seen five or six cartloads of 

turnips pulled up in a single field by the marauders, in the course 
ofa morning’ s meal. How much are the sportsmen of the west,” he 
adds, “indebted to the kind and unselfish feelings of those farmers 
who endure this loss and annoyance, in order that they may con- 
tribute to the amusement of their friends and neighbourhood.” 

But the period is rapidly coming when the red deer will 
vanish altogether from its last accustomed haunts in the South 
of England. 


“ There was a time,” says Mr. Collyns, “when the hills and vales 
of South Devon echoed the notes of the stag-hunter’s horn, and history 
could tell how many a good stag, found on the southern slope of the 
Dartmoor Hills, gave up his life in Torbay, or took soil in the rippling 
streams of the Dart. But. the progress of civilization, increase of 
population, and modern improvements in farming, with the consequent 
inclosure and cultivation of tracts of land once waste and quiet, have 
combined in effecting the extinction of deer; and it may be safely 
asserted that there is not a single specimen to be found at the present 
moment either in the south of Devon or Cornwall. ‘That they existed 
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in the last-mentioned county, until a comparatively recent period, there 
can be no doubt, although their extermination is now effectually com- 
pleted. Such would not have been the case if the taste, which formed 
one prominent feature in Dutch William’s character, had animated 
his royal successors. We read that this monarch imposed a fine of 
six hundred pounds on Lady Athlone for having killed six stags, at 
different times, near Loo, and salted them down for her servants’ 
use. As the red man retreats before his pale-faced brethren to wilder 
prairies and more secure fastnesses, so the deer have sought, as their 
last abiding-place, the wastes of Exmoor and the purlieus of the 
‘forest. Within fifty years the barren tracts and woods around 
Bagshot sheltered the wild red deer; but there they have ceased to 
exist. Until recently they were preser ved in the New Forest; but 
the order for their extermination there has gone forth, and is, | 
believe, executed, and there is probably no place in England, at least 
south of the Humber, in which a wild stag can be seen, save in the 
north of Devon and western part of Somerset. The space over which 
they can roam undisturbed in the west is, however, becoming more and 
more limited—the ploughshare creaks where, but a few years ago, the 
bittern boomed, the heron screamed, and the plover whistled in the 
sedoy morass—the long-drawn furrow and the busy measuring-chain. 
predict further enclosures aud renewed encroachment on the habitation 
of the dun deer; and I fear that I am a true prophet in foretelling 
that there are sportsmen now alive, who, in their old age, will tell of 
stag-hunting as of a thing that was—as a sport which they remember, 
but which has passed away. If my feeble efforts to excite an interest 
in the minds of those who are able to retard the extermination of the 
animal, by a sketch of the history of the sport, can prolong the exist- 
ence of the herd for even a few years, I shall think that I have not 
written in vain; and I shall, also, feel it matter of congratulation, if 
the perusal of these pages should have the effect of inducing any real 
lover of sport to witness a stag-chase over Exmoor while he may. 
I should be selfish, indeed, did I not desire that an amusement, which 
_ has interested me beyond all others since my childhood, should be 
participated in by all who love the chase, whose hearts thrill at 
the sound of a ‘challenge,’ and whose ‘pulses beat quicker as 
they take their horses by the head to strive for superiority over the 
open.’ 


Mr. Collyns writes in a green old age. More than three-score 
years have passed over his head, and his life has been spent in 
the arduous duties of his profession. For forty-six years he has 
hunted with the stag-hounds, and he now gives to the world, 
with commendable enthusiasm, the results of his long experience 
in the chase of the wild red deer, and his large knowledge of that 
animal— the most statliest beast in his gate, that doth go upon 
the earth,” as Master Manwood says, “for he doth carry a 
majesty in his countenance and gate.” But Mr. Collyns looks 
at the noble beast only through the medium of the chase. How 
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its majestic front may not save it from the worry of the hounds, 
or its supplicating eye from the misery of the chase, being no 
sportsman, we cannot explain. ‘To my mind,” Mr. Collyns 
remarks, ‘“ the eye of the deer is unequalled by that of any other 
animal with which I am acquainted. Not even the eye of the 
gazelle is, in my opinion, so beautiful as the full, dark, thought- 
ful orb of the deer. ‘It displays a peculiar weeping aspect, 
more observable in the stag than in the hind.” (P.60.) We 
know few things so painful as the look of an animal dying from 
injury. We have seen tried soldiers unmanned, and been un- 
manned ourselves, amidst all the excitement of the carnage, by 
the aspect of wounded horses on a battle field, and we should not 
like to expose ourselves to a sight such as this:—the stag has 
taken the water, a boat is manned, a rope thrown round the 
antlers, the animal dragged “in triumph to the beach, the knife is 
at his throat, and amid the baying of the pack, and the loud whoo- 
whoops of the crowd, the noble and gallant animal yields up his 
life.” (P. 145.) We would rather, indeed, for our own part, 
indulge in the melancholy conceits of Jacques, or in the curious, 
hyperbolic fancies of Waller, when contemplating the frontlet of 
a stag :-— 
“So we some antique hero’s strength 

Learn by his lance’s weight and length ; 

As these vast beams express the beast, 

Whose shady brow alive they drest. 

Such game, while yet the world was new, 

The mighty Nimrod did pursue. 

What huntsman of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, dare such a monster chase; 

Resembling, with each blow he strikes, 

The charge of a whole troop of pikes. 

O fertile head! which every year 

Could such a crop of wonder bear! 

The teeming earth did never bring 

So soon, so hard, so huge a thing ; 

Which might it never have been cast, _ 

(Each year’s growth added to the last), 

‘These lofty branches had supply’d 

The Earth’s bold sous’ prodigious pride ; 

Heaven with these engines had been scal’d, 

When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d.” 


Mr. Collyns’ work will not probably bring about the result 
which obviously he has most at heart, the preservation of the deer 
on Exmoor; but he will have the consolation to think, that it 
will be read, even by those who, like ourselves, have no “ sporting” 
predilections, as a charming piece of contemporary social 
history, and that it will prove valuable as a record of the last 
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haunt and last herd of wild red deer in the South of England. 
Books like these constitute the salt of historians. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


On the Influence of Tropical Climates in producing the Acute 
Endemic Diseases of Huropeans ; including Practical Observations on 
the Nature and Treatment of their Chronic Sequele, under the 
Influence of the Climate of Europe. By Str James Rayatp Marty, 
C.B., F.R.S., Physician to the Council of India. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 
London, 1861. Pp. 778. 


It would be idle and somewhat impertinent to subject to any detailed 
criticism a work which has on all hands, and most justly, been received as. 
the standard authority in the English language on the subjects of which 
it treats. This book is simply a necessity for every medical man who 
may be called upon to practise in tropical climates, or to treat the 
chronic sequel of tropical diseases at home. Nor is its importance 
restricted within these limits, for it is equally a necessity for every 
practitioner whose idea of the science of medicine is not bounded by 
notions of latitude and longitude. The present edition of Sir James 
Ranald Martin’s work is not, it is necessary to note, a mere reprint of 
the former edition. He has added much, altered some things, and 
re-arranged his materials ; in fact, he has elaborated the work, and so 
far augmented its value. 

The whole subject of the influence of tropical climates upon Euro- 
peans will become of increased interest to the profession and the public 
when the Annual Statistical Report of the Army shall include the 
returns from the force in India. These alone are required to complete 
the statistical history of the mortality, sickness, and diseases affecting 
white troops within the tropical zones at one and the same period. 


Epilepsy : its Symptoms, Treatment, and Relation to other Chronic 
Convulsive Diseases. By J. Russeti Reynotps, M.D., London, 
Assistant-Physician to University College Hospital. 8vo. London, 
1861. Pp. 360. 


The work of Dr. Russell Reynolds upon Epilepsy and its Relation to 
other Chronic Convulsive Diseases, is of such merit as at once to entitle 
its author to a foremost place among the most distinguished of the 
advanced school of modern medicine. Following upon Dr. Radcliffe’s 
celebrated lectures at the College of Physicians, the practical work of 
Dr. Sieveking, the experimental researches of Kussmaul and Tanner, 
of Bernard, and of Brown-Séquard, Dr. Reynolds’ work, while not 
superseding other treatises, is excellent as an account of the author's 
own experience, well written, and well ordered. He is not so original as 
Dr. Radcliffe, nor so fertile in expedient and research as the French 
physiologists, but he is thoroughly practical and safe. Indeed, this work 
is just such an one as might have been predicated from his education and 
his experience, his antecedents and his industry. In common with most 
men of the present school, he is addicted to the numerical method. 
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By means of it he labours to show that some general principles 
enunciated and received upon epilepsy are subject to exceptions suffi- 
cient to invalidate them. Further, he employs statistics to adduce 
the validity of principles antagonistic to those currently received. In 
the discussion of the phenomena peculiar to epilepsy, he scrupulously 
eliminates all attendant signs and symptoms which, held, for ex- 
ample, by the late Dr. Todd, to sanction the admission of certain 
spasmodic seizures into the epileptic group, are but simulations of 
epilepsy proper; and, furnished with eighty-eight well-marked cases 
of the real disease, Dr, Reynolds proceeds to a rigid investigation of 
their etiology, their special character, their pathological and general 
features. By this method of evaluating his results, he finally attempts 
to bring the disease of which he treats within the scope of exact 
knowledge. 

Considering the extended nature of the subject of convulsions, 
according as their apparent causes are investigated, it is satisfactory 
to find in this work a clear and definite view of the immediate nature 
of such deviations from healthy muscular action. It is no small proof 
of an author’s physiological foresight that he can discard all irrelevant 
and cumbersome correlative conditions, and take his stand on an appa- 
rent aphorism. Is healthy muscular function inherent or derived ? 
Is contractility itself an integral property of muscular tissue, or 1m- 
parted by nerve-association? Dr. Reynolds does not hesitate to 
express his belief that, whatever the subjective features of convulsions 
may be, their prominent or immediate cause is an abnormal increase 
in the nutritive changes of the nerve centres. He arrives at this 
hypothesis by observations upon muscular innervation and contraction, 
correlated, as these he believes are, to assimilation and disintegration. 
Excess of the latter functions brings with it exaggerated manifesta- 
tions of the former; and the mutual dependence of these several 
vital conditions, he believes, may be positively estimated in like 
manner as the intensity and amount of a voltaic current may be 
calculated from the quantity of metal consumed at the poles, and 
the intensity of the chemical action. If the nutritive processes are 
accelerated or increased, there is a corresponding augmentation of 
the vital result. “In the former case the wire may become 
heated ; in the latter, instead of simple tonicity, there is spasm.”’ 

On, the one side, therefore, according to Dr. Reynolds, is spasm, clonic 
or tonic; on the other, increase in nutritive change. So that the 
author begs the question of the dependence of muscular contraction 
upon nerve influence. Most probably such contraction has such de- 
pendence. But the views of Dr. Radcliffe are not so unsupported by 
evidence or so illogically reasoned out as not to render it incumbent 
on an author on this special subject to show that the function of nerve 
is not of a strictly limiting and controlling character. And apart from 
this, assimilation and disintegration, coupled in so intimate and equa- 
tional a relationship, are nof always mutually correlated. Assimilation may 
occur independently of disintegration. Disintegration often does occur 
independently of assimilation. And we cannot help observing that the 
last stage of uremia, and other blood-poisonings, in which there is cer- 
tainly no increase in nutritive change, but a simple waste of tissue 
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and perversion of natural chemical conditions, is very frequently not 
only accompanied by convulsions, but evidenced by them. The augmen- 
tation, therefore, in degree of nutritive change, whose vital effects are 
secretion, motion, and functional activity, can scarcely, we believe, suf- 
fice to account for spasm. 

The remote causes of convulsion are in Dr. Reynolds’ opinion, con- 
sequently such as to induce this abnormal increase in nutritive change. 
Kussmaul and Tanner have, however, clearly shown that compression of 
the carotids will bring about epilepsy ; and Brown-Séquard has also 
shown that certain sections of the cord willinduce directly spasm with 
unconsciousness. 

The experiments of Claude Bernard with respect to this object may 
perhaps—inasmuch as they are directed more to the effects of irritative 
lesion—be held to confirm the view of Dr. Reynolds, since irritation 
may not unreasonably be supposed to be accompanied by nutritive 
changes; but the results of the former experimentalist show that 
when nutritive change is diminished and nearly annihilated, spasm and 
convulsions are brought about; and in fact the less the change the 
stronger we may expect convulsions to be. The organ affected in epi- 
lepsy is, according to our author, the medulla oblongata on the upper 
part of the spinal axis. ‘The evidence of this he decides from the 
attacks of the mitigated seizure, and from the abortive seizures without 
loss of consciousness, which point out the medulla as the most frequent 
starting-place of spasmodic action. Is loss of consciousness essential 
to the epileptic seizure? If so, we should ourselves refer the seat of 
the disease as much to the ‘hemisphere as to the medulla. The dis- 
turbances of respiration, seldom unobserved, show, we agree with our 
author, that the medulla is asarule implicated. Is the morbid change 
one of structure P Scarcely, or there could be no complete remission. 
The disturbance is functional. The essential elements of a convulsion 
are present in health, and the unconsciousness occurs in sleep. The 
two combined, and in an aggravated form, may reasonably therefore 
be held to indicate an exaggeration of natural conditions ; but a deeper 
inquiry should elicit whether those conditions resulting in a seizure 
are present during an intermission. This should be the aim of all 
pathologists. What the results are wesee. What the causes of these 
results are we mostly may trace. What the locus on which these ex- 
pend themselves we fairly may surmise. But we are in absolute dark- 
ness as to the amount of the masked persistence of the inducing causes 
and subdued abnormal deviation from the healthy state which abide, dor- 
mant and recruiting, during comparative health. The chapter on the 
symptoms of epilepsy is complete in a theoretical point of view; from 
a practical point of view almost redundant. Inasmuch as, which we 
have already observed, Dr. Reynolds treats but of epilepsy proper— 
the chronic disease characterized by the occasional and temporary 
existence of loss of consciousness with or without evident muscular 
contraction—he is at great pains to describe at length the differential 
diagnosis. He establishes practical distinctions between epilepsy, simu- 
lated convulsions, syncope, hysteria, catalepsy, eccentric convulsions, 
‘diathetic convulsions, urinzemia, chronic alcoholism, and other poisoned 
states of the system, and such seizures induced by diseases of the 
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nervous centres and their coverings, whether brought about by soften- 
ings, inflammations, hypertrophies, or foreign bodies. 

Dr. Reynolds has found opium, conium, belladonna, henbane, and 
stramonium both to delay the attacks and diminish their severity. 
He speaks highly of the Indian hemp, disparagingly of cotyledon um- 
bilicus. Of castorem and turpentine, so commended by Dr. Radciffe, 
his experience has been limited, and chloroform he believes to delay 
the attack for a time, but to exert no permanently good influence. 


Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of London. Vol. L, 
Part 2. 8vo. London, 1862. Pp. 129—256. 


The second part of these Transactions fully bears out the impres- 
sion we had formed, on the publication of the first part, of the great 
advantage to the profession of printing and publishing the transactions 
of the society as a separate work. In addition to the address of the 
president at the opening of the eleventh session, and which includes 
Dr. M‘William’s valuable report on the epidemics of the preceding 
year, the list of papers contained in the present number is most varied 
_ and interesting. (1.) Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, favours us 
with certain “ Notices of the Appearance of Syphilis in Scotland, in 
the last years of the 15th century.” This elaborate paper abounds 
with matter full of the most curious interest, and throws additional 
light upon disputed points in the etiology of the disease at the time 
to which the paper refers. (2.) Dr. Hopffus, Surgeon of the Second 
Class on the Staff of the Cape de Verd Sanitary Department, com- 
municates certain brief “ Notes on the Epidemic of Cholera Morbus 
at the Island of St. Jago, Cape de Verd, in 1856.” (3.) Dr. Milroy 
discusses the important question of “The Influence of Contagion on 
the Rise and Spread of Epidemic Diseases.’ This is a graphic and 
thoughtful summary of the subject, which cannot be too widely 
known. (4.) Dr. Bryson, Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleet, 
tells the story of “'The Recent Introduction of Yellow Fever into Port- 
Royal, Jamaica.” This highly important paper is based upon reports 
and letters received from the inspectors of the Jearus, the Jmaum, and 
Barracouta, and from the Deputy Inspector-General of the Naval 
Hospital at Port-Royal. The author concludes, from evidence which 
he thinks cannot well be disputed, that (1) the crew of the Zcarus 
brought the fever to Port-Royal; (2), that they infected the boat’s 
erew sent from the Jimauwm to remove the sick to the hospital; (3), 
that the boat’s crew next infected their shipmates in the Jmaum ; 
(4), in the same manner the sick of the Jcarus communicated the 
fever to the boat’s crew sent from the Hydra, and that they subse- 
quently infected their shipmates; (5), that the crew of the Barracouta 
were infected by the supernumerary men and boys sent from the 
Imaum ; and (6), that the yellow fever patients sent to the hospital 
infected other patients who had been in the hospital previously to the 
arrival of the Icarus. (5.) “ Further Observations on Scarlet Fever,” 
by Dr. D. W. Richardson, refer (a) to the reason why seasons influ- 
ence the spread of scarlet fever; (0), to the cause of the differences of 
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types of the disease; (c), the connexion of scarlet fever- with acute 
rheumatic fever; (d), the chemical pathology of scarlet fever; and 
(e) the poison of scarlet fever in relation to its propagation and mode 
of action. (6.) ‘ Observations on the Climatology, Topography, and 
Diseases of Hong Kong, and the Canton River Station,” by Dr.W. R. E. 
Smart, Deputy Inspector-General of the Royal Naval Hospital, Bermuda, 
is a valuable and most laborious monograph, abounding with important 
facts. (7.) “On Fever in the Zambesi,”’ a note from Dr. Livingstone 
to Dr. M‘Wilham, on the benefits derived from the use of a.combina- 
tion of jalap, rhubarb, calomel, and quinine in the treatment of 
fever in his African journeys, is followed by a highly interesting 
summary, by Dr. M‘William, of the mortality occurring in several of 
the more important African expeditions; for example, that to the 
Congo in 1816; to the Zambesi, from Captain Owen’s ship, in 1829; 
to the Niger, under Laird, Lander, and Oldfield, in 1832; and to the 
Niger, under Captain Trotter, in 1845. Dr. M‘William also gives a 
summary of the mortality in the Helaw in 1845, and the dreadful 
loss sustained by two detachments of soldiery at Gambia in 1825; as 
also that suffered by Mungo Park’s party in the last journey of that 
great traveller into the interior of Africa. (8.) “On Yellow Fever in 
the West Indies and West Coast of America,’ by Dr. Archibald 
Smith. (9.) “On the Recent Introduction of Fever into Liver- 
pool by the Crew of an Egyptian Frigate,” by W. H. Duncan, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health to the Corporation of Liverpool. The 
facts contained in this most important paper were reviewed at length 
by Dr. Milroy, in the preceding volume of this Journal, p. 552. ; 

It will be seen, then, that the contents of this number of the Trans- 
actions of the Epidemiological Society are of unusual interest. We 
observe that the society, contrary to the course it adopted with 
the first number, has permitted this to be published and sold in 
the ordinary course of trade. The society has done well to adopt 
this course, and place its Transactions within reach of every one; 
and we trust that the profession will show a generous appreciation 
of the work thus placed within its reach. 


The Breath of Life, or Mal-Respiration and its Hffcets upon the 
Einjoyments and Life of Man. (Manu-graph.) By GeorGe Carnin, 
Author of “ Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” 
Small 8vo. London, 1861. Pp. 75.. 


If any of our readers are tinctured with a fancy for curious books ; 
if any can thoroughly enjoy exceptional physiological speculation ; 
if any can rightly appreciate the fun which may be dashed off in pen- 
and-ink sketches, let them hasten to their bookseller and secure Mr. 
Catlin’s manu-graph without delay. He, scorning vulgar type, has had 
his own manuscript, written with loving care, and illustrated with many 
vigorous and amusing sketches, transferred to the impressible stone, and 
so printed off for our delectation and instruction. ‘This little work is, 
in short, lithographed, and we should think, of its kind, pretty nigh 
unique. Mr. Catlin writes in the best of faith, and it is impossible to 
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read his essay without entertaining much kindly respect for the author, 
whatever may be thought of his theory. 

Mr. Catlin, having been especially struck with the fact, of which he 
had been assured by breeders, that the horse, the dog, the ox, and 
other animals were little subject to fatal diseases of the respiratory and 
digestive organs, diseases of the spine, idiocy, deafness, or decay 
of the teeth; having also noticed during his extensive travels among, 
and long association with, the native races of North America, who still 
retained their primitive condition, a like immunity from these diseases, 
and especially an absence of that premature mortality which is so sadly 
manifested among the young in large towns, he set himself to work to 
discover the cause or causes of these striking peculiarities. The results 
of his researches are now before us. 

The great cause of this notable difference between the health—the 
vital resistance of the savage and the brute and the civilized man, 
arises, he believes, from “the simple neglect to secure the vital and 
intended advantages to be derived from quiet and natural sleep—the 
great physician and restorer of mankind, both Savage and Civil, as 
well as of the brute creation.’’ Now this, Mr. Catlin asserts, is engen- 
dered by the habit acquired in civilized life, from carelessness in infancy, 
of sleeping with the mouth open. ‘This is the true secret of several 
of the deadliest ills to which man is exposed. This it is which leads 
to that deterioration of the constitution, of which the lung-affections 
which exercise so fatal an influence over young children, spinal diseases, 
diseases of the digestive organs, idiocy, and deafness, are the sad indica- 
tions. If our readers ask in what manner these deadly results can be 
brought about by a cause apparently so simple, let them read:— 


We are told that ‘the breath of life was breathed into man’s nostrils’ ;— 
then why should he not continue to live by breathing it in the same manner ? 

‘The mouth of man, as well as that of the brutes, was made for the recep- 
tion and mastication of food for the stomach, and other purposes; but the 
nostrils, with their delicate and fibrous linings, for purifying and warming the 
air in its passage, have been mysteriously constructed, and designed to stand 
guard over the lungs—to measure the air and equalize its draughts, during 
the hours of repose. 

“The atmosphere is nowhere pure enough for man’s breathing until it has 
passed this mysterious refining process; and therefore the imprudence and 
danger of admitting i In an unnatural way, in double quantities, upon the 
lungs, and charged with the surrounding epidemic or contagious infections of 
the moment. 

‘«‘The impurities of the air, which are arrested by the intricate organizations 
and mucus in the nose, are thrown out again from its interior barriers by the 
returning breath ; and the tingling excitements of the few which pass them, 
cause the muscular involitions of sneezing, by which they are violently and 
successfully resisted. 

‘The air which enters the lungs is as different from that which enters the 
nostrils as distilled water is different from ihe water in an ordinary cistern or 
a frog-pond. The arresting and purifying process of the nose upon the 
atmosphere, with its poisonous ingredients passing through it, though less 
perceptible, is not less distinct, nor less important than that of the mouth, 
which stops cherry-stones and fish-bones from entering the stomach. . . . 
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*‘ Acainst the approach of these things [poisonous matters and animalcula 
in the air] to the lungs and to the eye, Nature has prepared the guard by the 
mucous and organic arrangements, calculated to arrest their progress. Were 
it not for the liquid in the eye, arresting, neutralizing, and carrying out, the 
papier of dust communicated through the atmosphere, man would soon 

ecome blind; and, but for the mucus in his nostrils absorbing and carrying 
off the poisonous particles and effluvia, for the protection of the lungs and 
the brain, fetal derangement, consumption of the lungs, and death would 
ensue. 

“* How easy, and how reasonable, it is to suppose then that the inhalation of 
such things to the lungs, through the expanded mouth and throat, may be a 
cause of consumption, and the other fatal diseases attaching to the respiratory 
organs; and how fair a supposition, also, that the deaths from the dreadful 
epidemics, such as cholera, yellow fever, and other pestilences, are caused by 
the inhalation of animalcule in the imperfect districts; and that the. victims 
to those diseases are those portions of society who inhale the greatest quanti- 
ties of those poisonous insects to the lungs and the stomach. 

“In man’s waking hours, when his limbs, and muscles, and his mind, are 
all in action there may be but little harm in inhaling, through the mouth, if he 
is in a healthy atmosphere, and at moments of violent action and excitement, it 
may be necessary. But when he lies down at night to rest from the fatigues 
of the day, and yields his system and all his energies to the repose of sleep, 
and his volition and all his powers of resistance are giving way to its quieting 
influence, if he gradually opens his mouth to its widest strain, he lets the 
enemy in that chills his lungs—that racks his brain—that paralyses his stomach 
—that gives him the nightmare—brings him imps and fairies, that dance before 
him during the night; and during the following day, headache, toothache, 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, and the gout.” . . . . met 

* All persons going to sleep should think—not of their business, not of their 
riches or poverty, their pains or pleasures—but of what are of infinitely 
greater importance to them, their lungs, their best friends, that have kept 
them alive through the day, and from whose quiet and peaceful repose they are 
to look for happiness and strength during the toils of the following day. They 
should first recollect that their natural food is fresh air; and next, that the 
channels prepared for the supply of that food are the nostrils, which are 
supplied with the means of purifying the food for the lungs, as the mouth is 
constructed to select and masticate the food for the stomach. The lungs 
should be put to rest as a fond mother lulls her infant to sleep; they should 
be supplied with vital air, and protected in the natural use of it; and for 
such care, each successive day would repay in increased pleasures and 
enjoyments. 

“The lungs and the stomach are too near neighbours not to be materially 
affected by abuses offered to the one or the other; they both have their natural 
food, and the natural and appropriate means prepared by which it is to be 
received. Air is the especial food of the lungs, and not of the stomach. 
fle who sleeps with his mouth open draws cold air and its impurities into 
the stomach as well as into the lungs, and various diseases of the stomach, 
with indigestion and dyspepsia are the consequences. Bread may almost as 
well be taken into the lungs, as cold air into the stomach. : 

“A very great proportion of human diseases are attributed to the stomach, 
and are there met and treated; yet I believe they have a higher origin, 
the lungs; upon the regular and healthy action of which, the digestive as 
well as the respiratory and nervous systems depend: the moving, active 
principle of life, and /fe itself, are there; and whatever deranges the natural 
action at that fountain affects every function of the body.” (P. 27.) 
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The Red Indian, from a baby, taught by the mother with anxious 
care, sleeps with his mouth shut ; so does the brute. Let us do like- 
wise, and Mr. Catlin predicts that the “next generation would be a 
re-generation of the human race.” (p. 73.) Would that it might be so; » 
but not questioning Mr. Catlin’s facts about the Red Indian’s habits, 
we cannot admit his assumptions about brutes—at least about cattle. 
Is not Mr. Catlin aware of the frightful ravages which have of late 
years been committed among cattle in this country and throughout 
Europe, by the too familiar “lung-disease”’—epizootic pleuropneu- 
monia? Is it possible, then, that the domesticated cattle of civilized 
life have acquired the same bad habit of sleeping with the mouth 
open as civilized men and women? 

Let not, however, our outline of Mr. Catlin’s theory deter our 
readers from making a personal acquaintance with his book. If it 
should have this result, it will be to their loss. ‘ No person on earth,” 
says Mr. Catlin in his diminutive preface of four lines, “who reads 
this little work will condemn it: it is only a question how many mil- 
lions may look through it and benefit themselves by adopting its 
precepts.” 


On the Health of Merchant Seamen. By J. O. McW1nr1am, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., C.B., R.N., Medical Inspector, Her Majesty’s Cus- 


toms. London, 1862. pp. to. 


This was a paper read before the last meeting of the Social Science 
Association, and in which Dr. McWilliam broke entirely new ground. 
Our knowledge of the state of health of the seamen employed in the 
mercantile marine was previously of the vaguest and most unsatis- 
factory character. Dr, McWilliam has now, to some extent, raised 
the veil of difficulties which obscured the question, and brought to 
light a state of things which calls for a fuller mquiry than is within 
the power of any one individual to carry out unaided, however gene- 
rous of his labour. The statistics of mortality in the mercantile 
marine, collected by Dr. McWilliam, although of necessity yielding a 
ratio of deaths considerably below the real amount, show an annual 
average, for foreign voyages, all but equal to that of the Royal Navy 
(notwithstanding that merchant seamen escape the evils peculiar to 
the latter service, arising from long exposure to tropical climates) ; and 
for the home voyages much in excess. 

Surely this is a question which ought to secure the active co-operation 
of the different chambers of commerce in the kingdom for its solution, 
seeing how nearly their interests are affected by it. 


An Effectual and Simple Remedy for Scarlet Fever and Measles : 
with an Appendix of Cases. By Cuartes Wirt, M.R.CS, 3rd 
Edition. London, 1862. 


Dr. Witt’s practical experience of the great, almost specific, value 
of sesquicarbonate of ammonia in the treatment of scarlet fever, derives 
increased interest from the more recent researches and observatiens of 
Dr, B. W. Richardson. 
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Practical Medical Precepts for Plain People. By AL¥RED FLEIscu- 
MANN, Fellow of the Obstetrical Society, and late Physician-Accou- 
cheur Assistant to King’s College Hospital. (Davies.) 


This is a broadsheet of simple, but all-important medical precepts 
adapted for the walls of cottages, and which would prove of the 
greatest assistance to clergymen and lady-visitors in carrying out their 
charitable duties. 


In Memoriam: 1858, 1859, 1860, 1861. 


A reprint, from the pages of the last number of the Dublin Quar- 
terly Journal of Medicine, of the elegantly written article by Dr. 
Stavely King, on Sir Philip Crampton, Robert Harrison, Dr. F. H. 
Montgomery, Sir Henry Marsh, William H. Porter, James W. Cusack, 
and Francis Rynd. 


Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own ! 

Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


BasHam.—On Dropsy connected with Disease of the Kidneys (Morbus 
Brightii), and of some other Diseases of those Organs, associated with 
Albuminous and Purulent Urine. Illustrated by numerous Drawings from 
the Microscope. By W. R. Basham, M.D. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Cartin.—The Breath of Life; or, Mal-Respiration and its Effects upon the 
Enjoyments and Life of Man. By George Catlin. (Manu-graph.) With 
Illustrations. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Frericus.—Atlas of Pathological Anatomy, illustrative of a Clinical Treatise 
on Diseases of the Liver. By F. T. Frerichs, M.D. Translated and 
edited by C. Murchison, M.D. 4to,bds. Part I. Second Edition revised, 
jaes. SBartiTarys. 6d. 

GarrpNER.—Public Health in Relation to Air and Water. By W. T. Gairdner, 
M.D. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hawxs.—On Teething of Infants; its Prevalent Errors, Neglects, and Dangers ; 
their Influence on the Health, and as Causes of Death of Children, 
including the Dangers of Teething Powders, Soothing Powders, Soothing 
Syrups, &c. Llustrated by Cases. By Henry Hanks, L.R.C.P.E. (Exam.) 
M.R.C.S8., &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Hastines.—Inquiry into the Medicinal Value of the Excreta of Reptiles in 
Phthisis, and some other Diseases. By J. Hastings, M.D. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Hearz.—A Treatise on the Physiological Anatomy of the Lungs. By James 
Newton Heale, M.D. With Enegravings, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Lez.—Homeeopathy : A Rejoinder to the Replies to Sir B. Brodie’s Letter to 
“Traser’s Magazine.” Supplementary to the Fourth Hdition of “ Homeo- 
pathy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated.” By Edwin Lee, M.D., 
&e. Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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Litzmann.—Contributions to the Knowledge of Osteomalacia. By C. C. T. 
piles M.D. Translated from the German by J. M. Duncan, M.D. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Macxkenziz.—The Pathology and Treatment of Phlegmasia Dolens, as deduced 
from Clinical and Physiological Researches, being the Lettsomian Lectures 
on Midwifery, delivered before the Medical Society of Jondon, during 
ae Session 1861-2. By F. W. Mackenzie, M.D., M.R.C.P.L.  8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

The Medical Directories for 1862. Embracing in One Volume, the London 
and Provincial, Scotland, and Ireland. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Medical Register for 1862. Published under the direction of the General 
Council of Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom, 
pursuant to the Act to Regulate the Qualifications of Practitioners in 
Medicine and Surgery. Royal 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

O’Re1tty.—The Placenta, the Organic Nervous System, the Blood, the Oxygen, 
and the Animal Nervous System, physiologically examined. By John 
O’Reilly, M.D., F.R.C.S. Ireland. With Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Santa.—Clhimate of Algiers in Reference to the Chronic Affections of the Chest. 
By P. de Pietra Santa. 8vo, sewed, ts. 6d. 

SILVESTER.—The Physiological Method of inducing Respiration in Cases of 
Drowning, Still-Birth, Suffocation from Chloroform, &e. By Henry R. 
Silvester, M.D. Lond. Second Edition, post 8vo, ts. 

Transactions of the Epidemiological Society of London. Vol. I., part 2, 4s. 

WatsuEe.—Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels, 
including the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. By W. H. Walshe, M.D. 
Third Edition, revised and much enlarged. Post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

West.—Illustrations of Puerperal Diseases. By R. Uvedale West, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. Edin. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Witson.—On Diseases impeding Reproduction, By M. Wilson, M.D. 
8vo, RS. 

ASIN Effectual and Simple Remedy for Scarlet Fever and Measles, 
with an Appendix of Cases. By Charles Witt, M.R.C.P. 8vo, sewed, 
ts. 


2. Surgery. 


App1s.—The Ambulance Surgeon, or Practical Observations on Gun-shot 
Wounds. By P. L. Appia, M.D. Edited, with Notes and short Descrip- 
tions of Surgical Appliances, by T. W. Nunn and A. M. Edwards. Fecap. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Bryant.—Clinical Surgery. Part III. The Surgery of the Mouth, Pharynx, 
Abdomen, and Rectum, including Hernia. By Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Grpp.—On the Diseases and Injuries of the Hyoid or Tongue Bone. By 
George D. Gibb, M.D., M.R.C.P. - 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Hoxut.—On the Immediate Treatment of Stricture of the Urethra. By Barnard 
Holt, F.R.C.S. Witha Plate, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Witpe.—An Essay on the Malformations ma Congenital Diseases of the 
Organs of Sight. By W. R. Wilde, M.D., F.R.C.S. With Sixty 
Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


3. Chemistry. 


Mitrer.—Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical By W. A. 
Miller, M.D., F.R.S. Vol. III. Organic Chemistry. Second Edition, 
8yo, cloth, 20s. 
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FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Our Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
will embrace the following subjects : 


. Report on a Case of Mental Derangement with Kleptomania. 

. Dr. Flemming on Insane Institutions and Insane Colonies. 

. Report of the Commission of the Medico-Psychological Society 
of Paris on Gheel. 


’ 
OS N A 


1,—LReport on a Case of Mental Derangement with Kleptomania. 
By Dr. Max Mavruner, Court Physician to the Provincial 
Court of Justice in Oedenburg, for the time being in Vienna. 


Noricre was given, upon the 12th June, 1860, to the District Court 
at Oedenberg, that the prisoner, post-office clerk, John P., had been 
suffering, from the 26th May to the 8th June, from violent inflam- 
mation of the brain accompanied by mania; and the conjecture was 
hazarded that, even during the time of his purloinings, he had not the 
full use of his understanding. Dr. Mauthner and the physician of the 
town were appointed to investigate the case. 


(A) RESULT OF THE INQUIRY. 

1. Prisoner, aged 19 years, born in Djejity, is of low stature, and 
spare appearance. 2. The form of the head regular; the oval, pale, 
youthful face beardless ; eye large, moist, pupils dilated, the left larger 
than the right; the left corner of the mouth depressed on the right 
side. 3. Chest well formed, heart not enlarged; heart’s action very 
rapid, first sound of the heart accompanied by a slight murmur ; pulse 
in general weak, not full, 120; temperature of the skin rather low; 
skin of the hands generally blue, red; cool. 4. Sleeps little; is unre- 
freshed in consequence of frightful visions and harassing dreams. 
5. Manner of expressing himself offers no particular abnormal fea- 
tures of the mind’s activity ; complains of singing and ringing in his 
ears. 6. He is tractable, good-humoured, sociable; his carriage 
and behaviour not in any way remarkable, except in his manner of 
salutation, which is somewhat childish. 7. Is the eldest son of a 
dresser of leather in Moravia, who possesses two establishments; was 
To years old when sent to school at Briinn; passed through both the 
under and upper school, and attended also for a year a commercial 
school. 8. After the examinations he entered, on the 21st Nov. 1858, 
into the service of the State in the capacity of a probationer at the 
District Finance Court at Briinn; after passing an examination on the 
3rd April, 1859, he was sworn in as clerk; he was afterwards, on his 
own application, transferred to a similar situation in Oedenberg; and 
on the 29th Nov. of the same year he was released, by his own wish, 
from this latter situation, and entered the service of the Post-Office as 
clerk, where he remained until his incarceration for opening letters. 
9. About fourteen days before his imprisonment he paid up his caution 
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money. 10. During his studies and services as an unpaid clerk he 
had been sufficiently maintained by his parents, but had used his 
means with great economy, living much more sparingly than was 
necessary. 11. He says himself that he had great difficulty in learning, 
that his father often reproached him for his stupidity; says also that 
he always slept very little. 412. During the time of his service as an 
unpaid clerk in different situations there were no complaints against 
him; on the contrary, in Briinn his conduct is mentioned in the list 
of officials as blameless. 13. On the 11th January, at an examination 
of his house and person by the police, in consequence of a suspicion of 
his opening letters, the following articles were found in his possession :— 


LIST. 


1296 opened letters; 176 addresses of letters, besides a great num- 
ber of new year’s bills; 172 unmarked postage stamps taken off letters, 
457 marked stamps, a box full of torn-off seals, a packet of paper from 
different offices, a packet of 14 sticks of sealing-wax, a small box with 
4 pair of shirt buttons, 3 shirt buttons, 5 rings, and a small cross, 1£ 
keys and 2 picklocks, 14 pieces of sealing-wax, 2 brass candlesticks, 
5 tin cups, r coffee spoon and sugar basin, 2. knives and forks, 2 match 
holders, 1 purse, containing 1 silver gulden and 2 silver pieces, of the 
value of 50 Austrian kreutzers; 35 bank notes, 1 florin each; 5 per 
cent. State receipts for too florins, besides bonds; and lastly, a packet 
with documents belonging to the accused himself. 

The prisoner acknowledged having stolen the greater proportion of 
the articles found. The idea of opening the letters in search of money 
had entered his mind shortly after his employment in the Post-Office ; 
and he was incited thereto by the reproaches of his parents, who grudged 
the money they were compelled to send him. At the time of his 
imprisonment the prisoner had made no use of any of the stolen 
money. It was found in a box, and agreed pretty well with a list 
which he had kept of the letters and their money contents. He was 
in the habit of taking off stamped as well as unstamped postage stamps. 
The unstamped he sold, and the stamped he occasionally used for the 
transmission of letters from which he had removed the unmarked 
stamps, restamping them with the stamp of the day, rendering them 
so black as to attract the attention of the postman, which he supposed 
led to: his detection. These confessions the prisoner made without 
any reserve. Five months after his incarceration the jail.doctor was 
called, and found him in the following condition :—LHyes shut and un- 
conscious, growling to himself, led up and down by a fellow-prisoner, 
at times starting from fright and muttering something about shooting, 
hands convulsed and the whole body tremulous, when the eyes were 
forcibly opened the pupils were found much dilated, while the iris 
was scarcely perceptible, and was quite insensible to light; eyelids 
closed convulsively, various other convulsive movements observed; 
colour very pale, hands cold and blue, pulse small and too rapid to be 
counted ; was made to rise up and sit down at pleasure. Thestate of 
unconsciousness remained almost unbroken from the 22nd May till the 
8th June. From the roth June the prisoner appeared gradually to 
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recover consciousness, but had no recollection of anything that occurred 
during his illness. He volunteered the information that an uncle of 
his had hanged himself, and a sister’s child had, at the age of 20, gone 
out of his mind and set fire to a village. When asked why he men- 
tioned these facts, he answered, because it had gone to his heart 
that he himself had become a fool. He mentioned subsequently 
that the attendants in the sick ward had told him he had lost his 
senses. He also said that, before his examinations, he had been 
perfectly well up in his subjects; but, when it came to the point, 
everything was forgotten. He spoke of several occasions on which 
he had fallen into a state of unconsciousness, sometimes not recover- 
ing from the effects of the fit for two or three days. He alluded 
without sorrow to his opening the letters, said he felt compelled to 
do so; that he had arranged all the letters according to their sizes. 
He gave a pitiable account of his voluntary frugality, from ten to 
eleven florins was the highest sum that he had ever spent im a 
- month; he did not seem to know why he had lived so sparingly, said 
he had always plenty of money, that his father had often trusted him 
to collect accounts, and that he had always reckoned with him to the 
last farthing. He wept much when he recounted that his mother had 
fainted on receiving the news of his imprisonment. 


(B) OPINION. 


1. Itis evident, from the foregoing, that the prisoner had every 
desire to learn at school; and, in spite of the difficulty which he felt, 
applied himself with perseverance to prepare for the examinations ; 
that even then he suffered from want of sleep, and that the power of 
thought at times left him quite suddenly, and that at least on three 
occasions he was seized with fits which left him unconscious and 
without the power of motion. 2. That both as a student and a clerk 
he had exercised a most uncalled-for frugality, and indulged a pro- 
pensity to appropriate everything, even things without the slightest 
value, and to conceal and guard them as if they were treasures. Such 
an inclination at his age is quite abnormal, and betrays positive per- 
versity. 3. It is further to be gathered that the prisoner had every 
desire to make progress’ in his calling; and we have positive testimony 
to his desire and endeavours, as fourteen days before his incarcera- 
tion he had paid caution money to the amount of 400 florins. These’ 
objective facts place the subjective fact of his good intentions beyond 
a doubt. 4. The support which he received from his parents and his 
own store of ready money precluded any necessity for starving himself, 
and afforded him no temptation for the appropriation of what did not 
belong to him. 5. In spite of this, we find him living like a beggar, 
and secreting whatever he could lay his hands upon, at the very time 
that he was striving to obtain a situation with a good salary. 6, 7, 8. 
That the useless and aimless, as well as senseless, preservation of the 
opened letters, of the postage stamps and seals, the arrangement of 
-the letters according to their size, the registering of the money 
found each day, the frank confession of what he had done, and the 
declaration that he had no idea why he did it, but felt himself com- 
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pelled thereto, go far to prove that this opening of letters and pur- 
loining of various objects, proceeded, not from dishonesty, but was 
the consequence of a blind instinct, in fact, of the so-called “ Klep- 
tomania.” g. It is our opinion that this mental anomaly by no 
means comprehends the whole extent of the prisoner’s derangement, 
which is the more probable, as some other members of the family, 
and his own illness in prison, gave token of insanity. 10. Further, 
we find in the present state of the prisoner symptoms which indicate 
material derangement of the brain, such as frequent headaches, con- 
tinuous singing in the ears, blood-shot eyes, the occasional enlargement 
(unequally) of the pupils, the distortion of the mouth, otorrhea, glan- 
dular swelling in the neck, irritation of the skin, continuously weak 
and rapid pulse. From these symptoms, and from the frequent 
bleedings at the nose, the acute inflammatory affections of the brain, 
accompanied by maniacal phenomena, we are of opinion that the pri- 
soner suffers from plethora, or perhaps even tubercles in the brain. 
11. We are of opinion that the prisoner, in consequence of derange- 
ment, in the form of kleptomania, is not responsible. 


This opinion of Dr. Mauthner, physician to the Jail and Court of 
Justice, was fully confirmed by Dr. Emusy, town physician. 

“ As the crime had attracted considerable attention, the authorities 
felt themselves bound to submit our decision to the medical faculty at 
Vienna, who delivered an opinion entirely different from ours, holding 
that there were no sufficient grounds for excusing the prisoner on the 
plea of insanity, and that the crime itself was fully accounted for by 
the passion for money and accumulation.” 

Dr. Mauthner and Dr. Emusy adhered to their already expressed 
opinion, and, having continued their minute observation of the prisoner’s 
conduct, brought forward additional confirmatory facts, such as that, 
besides the articles already mentioned, in the prisoner’s possession was 
a box, containing a perfect omniwm gatherum, but all arranged with 
scrupulous care, and the collection of which must have cost time as 
well as trouble. It was, moreover, found that the prisoner had not 
sold the unused stamps, as he had stated to be his intention; and it 
was proved that, during his incarceration, he was in the habit of 
stealing from his fellow-prisoners articles of no value, and, upon being 
remonstrated with, wept and promised amendment. Tinally, these 
medical men (Drs. Mauthner and Emusy) arrived at the conclusion 
that the prisoner was much fitter for a lunatic asylum than for a jail. 

Political disturbances broke out, which, for a time, caused the case. 
to be thrown into abeyance; afterwards, however, Drs. Mauthner and. 
Hmusy were again called upon for their opinion. They reiterated their 
formerly expressed opinion as to the mental condition of the prisoner, 
and the inadvisability of retaining him in prison; and, as the medica} 
faculty at Vienna coincided with them as to the prisoner’s present 
mental condition, he was released from prison and sent home under 
the charge of a relative, who was commissioned to watch over the 
case and communicate from time to time with the authorities. 

(Casper’s Vierteljahrsschrift, Jan, 1862.) 
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2.—On Insane Institutions and Insane Colonies. By Dr. FtEmMina. 


In place of giving brief and merely titular notices of the general 
contents of the last number of the Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Psy- 
chiatrie, which comprise articles upon the “Influence of the Moon 
upon Periodic Insanity,’’ upon ‘Some forms of Insanity which might 
justly be committed to Lunatic Asylums,” &c., we conceive that we 
may better meet the wishes and wants of our readers by presenting an. 
expression of the opinions of one of the most destinguished alienists 
upon an all-engrossing topic in a Vidimus of Dr. Flemming’s article, 
“ Insane Institutions and Insane Colonies.” 

Dr. Flemming was commissioned by the meeting of German Psycho- 
logists at Hisenach to discuss the subject of Insane Colonies, and enters 
upon the subject with some hesitation, chiefly because he has not 
personally visited Gheel; he, however, proves that it is quite possible to 
arrive at accurate knowledge by other means. Dr. Flemming proposes 
to place the Asylum and Colony system face to face, and, comparing 
the differences existing in their accommodation, custody, and means of 
cure and care, to render the success in attaining the desired end 
appreciable. Dr. Flemming takes a survey of the case of the insane in 
the Middle Ages and refers to the unnoticed and unsuspected growth 
of the colony of Gheel. “Still, six years ago, disorder, blind routine, 
the spirit of speculation ruled in Gheel’’ (Bulekens). The state 
drew attention to Gheel, and, after inspection, improvements were 
_ begun. 

Dr. Flemming mentions the exaggerated ideas of the colony held by 
some, and the controversy which has been going on, and says that the 
strenuous as well as the temperate advocates of Gheel have made con- 
cessions, by which they acknowledge the institution to be quite as 
necessary as the colony, and, in fact, indispensable for the completion 
of the latter system. ‘The author goes on to examine the grounds of 
argument. The list of results given in Dr. Bulckens’ reports for the 
last four years, is held by partisans to prove that the establishment of 
Gheel has done more for the cure of the insane than any other institu- 
tion. ‘The lists extend from 1855 to 1859, and include 505 patients. 


LIST. 
Recovered. ‘ ; : ‘ s»lOo.or 19:8sper cents 
Perceptibly better . ‘ shih43nOth.8sjaper cent. 
Retained from regard to the public safety syleeeF ORG Gis: percent. 
Ran away  . F . ‘ : : sy yl Ola Big percent. 
Dead. : : ‘ , : sinG@S Jor SoSeper.cents 


Now, 19°8 per cent. of cures is no such very brilliant result that it 
should militate against the asylum statistics, which generally rise from 
28 to 33 per cent. 

One of those private asylums, so bitterly persecuted by the admirers 
of the colony system, and even accused of the most sordid selfishness, 
the Private Cure and Care Institution, Thouberg, Dr. Gunty, numbers 
during the 25 years of its existence :— 
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Recovered . : 57°2 per cent. 
Better . 19°6 per cent. 
Ineurable . 8 -or Her cents 


Dead . : . 15'o per cent. 


When Dr. Mundy, in order to show the benefits of Gheel as an 
establishment for cure, gives 96 cured out of 145, that is to say, a per 
centage of 66, we acknowledge the ingenuity of this method; but it is 
so little justifiable, that if we go a step further and hold that the real 
curables are only represented by the actually cured, whereby a per 
centage of Ioo is arrived at, when the 4 recovered incurables are in- 
eluded it makes ro4 per cent.,a cipher which oversteps possibility 
itself. 

Dr. Flemming is still far from disparaging the results of the method at 
Gheel ; indeed they fill him with astonishment, when the probably large 
number of aged patients, and cases where the malady has been of long 
standing, and the simplicity of the treatment, are taken into considera- 
tion; but he asserts that it is not the number of cured which can place 
the colony system in the first rank of institutions for the insane, or give 
a pretext for setting aside all previously received systems. ‘The author 
takes a survey of the classification of patients in Gheel from Dr. 
Bulckens’ reports, and concludes that the arrangements are very similar 
to those in good asylums, only the distance of the individual portions 
is very materially greater, an arrangement, the propriety of which he 
should doubt, had Dr. Bulckens not expressly stated that no incon- 
venience has ever resulted. 

Flemming speaks of the means of restraint used, the number of the 
medical staff, the medical prescriptions, the proposed infirmary, the 
alleged advantages of Gheel, which he thinks the patients in asylums 
also enjoy, except the asserted freedom, the propriety of which he does 
not seem to be quite sure of. The attendants at Gheel appear to 
suffer less from the unhealthy surrounding influences than the rational 
inhabitants of asylums. The author speaks of the patronage familial, 
and proves that in many cases it is quite inapplicable; but also allows 
its advantages, not only in the case of incurables, but also as a means 
of cure. Dr. Bulckens calls particular attention to one circumstance 
in which the colony system differs from that of the asylum, namely, 
that in the former the patients are-not exposed to continual contact 
with their fellow-sufferers. The critic observes that if this be of 
great importance it should be more fully developed in Gheel, where 
two patients are generally found in each house, and the rules allow 
four. | 

Dr. Flemming considers the principal advantage of the separation of 
the insane to consist in their protection from the personal violence of 
each other, and attributes no such importance to it otherwise. In 
collecting the results of this discussion the following conclusions are 
arrived at :— 

1. Colonies for the insane, which may be considered as institutions 
for care as well as for cure, cannot take the place of enclosed, or perhaps 
more properly secluded asylums, nor render them unnecessary, since 
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the interests of the first demand the exclusion of a large number of 
the insane as unsuited for their privileges. 

2. Colonies for the insane, even when brought to the greatest 
possible perfection, do not present any such advantages over the 
asylums as to render it possible or desirable that they should take 
their place; partly because (a) the colonies for the insane, in order to 
cure, must be arranged in a manner which, in reality, assimilates them 
to enclosed asylums; partly (6) the advantages which the colony 
offers for cure are only available for a small number of patients; 
partly (c) even these advantages are partially attained in well-regulated 
asylums, by means of suitable precautions, but still in greater 
measure than in colonies; partly (d) the disadvantages which 
in colonies for the insane proceed from difficulty of oversight and 
medical care, as well as from the want of scientific experience, out- 
weigh the advantages, or at least, hold them in balance; partly (e¢) 
the results of treatment, according to the register of the colonies 
before us, by no means entitle them to the first place. 

3. Colonies for the insane cannot, even as refuges for the incurable, 
supplant or, indeed, with the exception of the cheaper board, offer any 
advantages over enclosed asylums, which may not be approximated, or — 
even exceeded in the latter. Even the advantage of a somewhat 
cheaper rate is compensated for by the necessity of erecting an in- 
firmary for the completion of the colony. 

4. In proportion as enclosed asylums fall short of colonies in any of 
these particulars do they obtain the advantage when we consider how 
much more practicable is the oversight, care, and arrangements for the 
physical weal of the inmates in the former than in the latter. These 
propositions suggest the question if it be not possible to combine the 
two systems, since the one cannot compensate for the other. A proposal 
to effect this end, by Dr. Bulckens (styled one of the most thoughtful 
among the advocates of insane colonies), is the union of the two systems 
by means of a special commission, whose business it shall be to classify 
the insane and to apportion them, according to their condition, to 
asylum-colonies, or enclosed asylums. Between the free and the 
enclosed asylum a continual interchange of patients would be kept up. 
The question of what arrangements are most suitable for the different 
forms of insanity is reserved to a further discussion. 

‘The author brings forward against this proposition the great dif- 
ficulties attending the transference of patients in most countries. 
Equal difficulties, the author says, beset the proposal of Dr. Mundy 
(one of the most learned of the advocates of the colonial system). A 
long description of Dr. Mundy’s proposed combination system here 
follows. Dr. Flemming says, “he presents us with nothing more than the 
picture of one of our well-regulated institutions, only with its dominion 
extended over a larger area, where the care of the state is replaced by 
that of the family, the pensionat of the state by the pensionat of the 
family, and both placed under the same administration and medical 
direction.” Here follows along discussion, chiefly connected with the 
political economy ofthe system. Dr. Flemming deduces from what has 
been said the following conclusion :— 
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5. Ifit must be granted that colonies for the insane are the deside- 
ratum, and enclosed asylums merely subsidiary helps for certain cases, 
that is to say, (a) quiet imbeciles and idiots, (2) peaceful maniacs, (¢) 
the moderately excited, (d) quiet melancholies, (e) convalescents ; so, on 
the other hand, is the enclosed asylum the desideratum, and the colony 
merely the subsidiary for a much larger number of patients, that is, 
for (a) acute cases of excited and melancholy insanity, (0) the refractory 
and violent, (c) those of vicious inclinations and degraded habits, (d) 
indecent and dangerous to the public safety, (e) epileptic. 

6. Colonies and enclosed asylums must consequently, when the one 
cannot suffice without the other, mutually supplement each other, and 
must co-operate or be combined. 

7. The opportunity will seldom be found in Germany for the 
establishment of colonies to be united with such enclosed asylums as 
may stall be built. 

8. Just as little is it practicable in Germany to establish separate 
insane colonies in connexion with the already existing enclosed 
asylums. 

g. Insane colonies to be united with already existing asylums would 
be more practicable, if apart from the unavoidable difficulties of forma- 
fen i working, we expected any material lessening of the rate of 

oard. 





3.—Report by M. Jutes Farrer, in the name of the Commission 
appointed by the Medico-Psychological Society of Paris to 
examine Gheel. (Annales Médico-Psychologiques, Jan. 1862.) 


Tis document, although expressing the opinions of the Commission 
composed of MM. Michea, Moreau, Mesnet, Trélat, and Baillarger, is 
not merely written exclusively by M. Jules Falret, but is, we have 
reason to believe, the result of his own observations alone. 

The Reporter introduces the subject by a description of the terri- 
tory and town, of the aspect of the population, sane and insane, and 
by the history, apocryphal aud recent, of the colony ; with which our 
readers must be familiar. He, however, introduces this novelty, that 
in past times, how remote is not stated, the adjudication of the residence 
of the lunatics was in some places conducted by auction ; and ata board 
so low as twenty-four francs per annum. He describes the commune 
as being divided, medically, into four sections, each containing about 
two hundred lunatics ; to each of which is attached a medical man, who, 
it would appear, is not an expert, but the communal, or, in our phraseo- 
logy, the parish doctor. ‘The central hospital is nearly completed— 
although designed for fifty patients only, it is capable of containing a 
hundred; and, according to M. Talret, will be at once filled, notwith- 
standing the predictions and wishes of the authorities, and the conditions 
which they have imposed as to admission. It would appear that 
lunatics are confided to the more affluent inhabitants, as well as to the 
peasants, and the charge is accepted as a privilege and a duty. The 
number of custodiers, moreover, appears to be increasing: in 1856 they 
amounted to 548, whereas in 186i they reached 617 ; a change which 
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must tend to diminish the number of patients in each house. The 
regulations that there shall be only one lunatic confided to each family, 
or if two, that they shall be of the same sex, is practically inoperative. 
The houses in which the insane are placed resemble those occupied by 
the rest of the population. Recently, buildings of particular form and 
dimensions, intended to secure the proper ventilation of the apartments 
assigned to the patients have been prescribed; but the alteration has 
resulted in small, unhealthy rooms, which, during winter, place the 
-inmate in circumstances less favourable than what are met with in 
asylums. The diet of the host and the guest is precisely the same: 
which though sufficient for individuals in robust health, is deficient in 
animal food, and inappropriate to the invalid, the sedentary, and the 
sick. The dress is satisfactory, and the disappearance of the crowns 
of straw and all other extravagances is announced. While if is the 
interest and duty of each guardian to engage his charge in occupation, 
the “very great number” who are incapacitated by their physical or 
mental condition, or by their obstinacy, for active exertion is signalized. 
M. Falret found sixteen individuals restrained by chains or cinctures 
of iron at the time of his visit, and condemns unsparingly the frequent 
and prolonged recourse to such expedients ; pointing out that at Gheel, 
as in asylums, they are applied chiefly to the same individuals. Escapes 
frequently occur, notwithstanding the physical and moral means which 
exist, or have been adopted, in order to prevent them; and the fines 
imposed when they take place. Not only at the first glance, but on 
minute examination of the colony, the impression received is truly 
favourable: not only do the insane appear domesticated with their 
guardians, but they generally speak in terms of praise and contentment 
as to the treatment which they receive, and make fewer complaints than 
what are heard from patients in asylums. The kindness and benevo- 
lence, the courage and sense of security displayed by the Flemings are 
placed in a pleasing light; but M. F. is, nevertheless, disinclined to 
regard them as belonging to an exceptional race, so endowed as to 
realize, in some sort, the golden age. ‘There is an iron aspect of the 
subject; for there are curators who betray their trust, who enslave and 
inhumanly abuse their wards. The rarity of accidents, such as 
incendiarism, homicide, suicide, and prostitution, is commented upon ; 
but the reporter insinuates that the patriotism, the community of 
feeling as well as of interests, are such among the inhabitants as to 
-render the statistics obtained by the authorities in some degree untrust- 
worthy. An impartial consideration of the actual position of Gheel 
leads M. F. to the conclusion that the inconveniences have been much 
exaggerated ; and that, especially since recent reforms, the insane are 
in a better condition than what was previously conceived. He is not, 
however, one of the enthusiastic partisans of the institution, who sees 
in it an ideal paradise combining all the advantages desirable for the 
insane. He conceives that the importance of the two great and 
characteristic principles—the unrestrained personal freedom and the 
domestic life—which have given celebrity to the community, has been 
overstated and misunderstood. He argues against the applicability and 
the benefit of these as means of amelioration to all classes of lunatics. 
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The family life, like the asylum life, separates the patient from the 
injurious associations of home; but it deprives him of the resources 
of scientific treatment. The liberty of Gheel cannot be obtained else- 
where ; but is-it desirable ? is it desired by the great majority of resi- 
dents ? is it real or illusory? MM. Falret contends that a vast pro- 
portion of the insane, whether in seclusion or at Gheel, are utterly 
indifferent to a wider world than their own thoughts; that it is during 
lucid intervals, convalescence, and in certain dispositions that the 
repugnance to the restraint of seclusion is strong, and under cireum- 
stances when such restraint is useful and curative. Besides, though 
the removal of walls and bolts and bars is good im itself, there exist 
at Gheel most formidable, almost insurmountable barriers to escape ; 
in the remoteness of the hamlet from other towns, in every inhabitant 
being a keeper, and deeply concerned in faithfully discharging his watch 
and ward, in the special supervision of suspected cases, in restraint 
mechanical and domiliciary, Xe. 

Admitting, however, the benefits which may be secured in certain 
cases from the arrangements at Gheel, M. Falret regards as counter- 
balancing every conceivable advantage, the negation of all active treat- 
ment and of all individual knowledge or management, on the part of the 
physicians. ‘‘ We cannot forget all that has been written upon the 
general treatment of the insane.” As to the moral and material well- 
being of the patients, it is concluded that even the chronic, the tran- 
quil, and inoffensive, for whom Gheel is especially suited, are in a less 
satisfactory position, as to nourishment, clothes, and personal care, than 
in asylums ; that the degraded, dirty, and those attacked by accidental 
diseases, are less cared for; and that the violent and epileptics are 
incontestably less happy and less suitably disposed of than in public 
establishments. He adds, as remediable objections, the presence of 
lunaties of different sexes and of too large a number in the same house- 
hold, the inadequate classification, and the inability of the attendant 
to understand the language of his charge. 

The colony, then, is neither so good nor so bad as contending parties 
have reported. It is not to be regarded as asystem differing from 
that embodied in asylums; when united these are but the realization, 
more or less perfect, and by different means, of the principles which 
have been gradually developed for the last sixty years. Pinel in- 
augurated the truth that there should be accorded to the imsane as 
much liberty as was possible, consistently with their own security 
and that of society. In M. Falret’s opinion Gheel has more to 
gain by approaching the asylum system, than the asylum in approach- 
ing Gheel. Gheel is a Farm Asylum. He is convinced that a 
similar institution cannot be created. He quotes the cottage system 
in England; the plan of Roiler, in Germany, of confiding chronic and 
inoffensive cases to the care of peasants in the neighbourhood of — 
asylums; the almost abandoned farm connected with Bicétre; the 
flourishing colony of Fitzjames [see last Number], as assimilations to the 
practice at Gheel. In colonization, under some form or other, he finds 
the best solution of the urgent questions as to the means of increasing 
the well-being of the insane; and of relieving public institutions of the 
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surplus population of chronic cases, with which they are burdened, 
and he proposes four modes in which it may be accomplished :-— 

I. By placing patients who are greatly improved and inoffensive in 
their own families, under an official superintendence, exercised under 
the form of pecuniary aid and moral and medical advice. 

II. By placing certain cases selected by the physician in the houses 
of peasants, or others, in the vicinity and under the superintendence of 
the medical officers of asylums. 

III. By attempting the formation of a new Gheel, that is ta say, 
a village of the imsane, with a regular central organization, an 
earnest medical staff, and an hospital; with the express conditions, 
however, that there shall be received chronic cases only; and that 
there shall be excluded the excited, the dangerous, and those under 
treatment. 

TV. By connecting with an asylum a farm, where patients would be 
received directly from, and, if necessary, sent back to the asylum, 
according to the opinion of the medical officer. 

We may resume consideration of M. Falret’s exhaustive report when 
we receive that which may be expected to emanate from the Committee 
of the Society of Medical Officers connected with Asylums. ‘The spirit 
of the criticism appears liberal and impartial; but it is noteworthy 
that, whether M. Falret be infected with Anglophobia or not, he ignores 
altogether the examination of Gheel by English observers, and their 
opinions. 


EARL STANHOPE’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
MENTAL MALADY OF GEORGE III. 


The following highly graphic account of the mental disorder which 
afflicted George III. in 1788, 1801, and 1804, is from the recently 
published Life of William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope :— 


1788.—“ The constitution of George III. was by nature hardy and robust ; 
but with a constant tendency to corpulence. To counteract this the King had 
from an early period adopted a system of abstemious diet and of active 
exercise. While his meals were of the simplest and plainest kind, the equerries 
in attendance upon him might often complain of the great distances which he 
rode in hunting, or of his walks of three hours before breakfast. This system 
carried to excess, combined with never-failing and anxious attention to affairs 
of state, was the cause of the mental malady in 1788. Such, at least, was the 
opinion of the case expressed by Dr. Willis, the ablest by far of his physicians, 
when examined by the Committees of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons. 

“Karly in the summer of 1788 the King’s health suffered from repeated 
bilious attacks. In a letter to Mr. Pitt he says of himself that he is certainly 
‘a cup too low.’ His physicians prescribed the waters of Cheltenham, and 
on the r2th of July, the day after the prorogation, he set out with the Queen 
for that place. A sojourn of several weeks failed, however, to yield him the 
expected benefit. When he returned, first to Kew, and afterwards to Windsor, 
he seemed weaker in body than before. His attendants were surprised and 
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grieved at seeing him, so lately the most athletic of pedestrians, require the 
support of a stick. ‘I could not,’ he said, ‘get on without it; my strength 
seems diminishing hourly.’ ‘My dear Effy’—thus he accosted one of the 
ieee 3 ladies, the Dowager Countess of Eflingham—‘ you see me at once an 
old man!’ i 

“Yet still, in some points at least, the King’s active habits were main- 
tained. Mr. Rose reports that ‘Mr. Pitt saw him at Kew, and was with him 
three hours and forty minutes, both on their legs the whole time. And this 
brings us to a peculiarity in the reign of George III. It was the invariable 
or almost invariable custom of that monarch to confer with his ministers 
standing, neither himself to sit down nor ask them to be seated. ‘This rule, so 
highly inconvenient to both parties, was no doubt derived from some of the 
Continental Courts. 

‘At this period of October, 1788, the only physician in attendance on the 
King was Sir George Baker. He states in his evidence before the subsequent 
committees, that the first time when he conceived any suspicion of a mental 
malady in the King, was in the evening of the 22nd of October. Next 
morning the unfavourable symptoms which led to that suspicion had wholly 
disappeared. 

“On the 24th, however, the King made an effort beyond his strength, in 
goig to hold a levee at St. James’s. He made that effort, as he wrote to Mr. 
Pitt, ‘to stop further lies, and any fall of the Stocks.’ But at the levee his 
manner and conversation were such as to cause the most painful uneasiness in 
several at least of those to whom he spoke. Mr. Pitt, in particular, could 
not entirely suppress his emotion when he attended the King in his closet 
after the levee, which His Majesty observed and noticed with kindness in 
writing next day to his minister from Kew. Probably conscious himself, at 
least in some degree, of his coming malady, he directed Mr. Pitt, in the same 
letter, not to allow any political papers to be sent to him before the next 
ensuing levee. 

“On the 25th the King removed to Windsor Castle. His state appears to 
have fluctuated from day to day; but there was no lasting improvement in his 
health, His letters to Mr. Pitt, which I shall give at length in my appendix, 
bear no tokens of an incoherent mind. They merely manifest some reluctance 
and anxiety as to the measures which Pitt desired to pursue with regard to the 
Northern Powers. The last letter of the King before his malady is dated on 
the 3rd of November. In this His Majesty states that he can now sign 
warrants in any number without inconvenience. He adds, that he attempts 
reading the despatches daily, but as yet without success. 

“Of the King’s real condition at this time, by far the best, and indeed, so far 
as published, the only good account, is to be found in the private journal of 
Miss Frances Burney, the accomplished author of ‘ Evelina.” That lady was 
now a member of the royal household, and in daily attendance on the Queen 
as, under Mrs. Schwellenberg, Deputy Keeper of the Robes. Dull and trifling 
as the earlier volumes of her ‘ Diary,’ 1 must confess, appear to me, the 
entries in it now become of lively interest and of sterling value, and are marked 
by not merely dutiful, but warm and affectionate attachment to her Royal 
Mistress. 

“By some extracts from her journal my narrative may be best con- 


tinued :— 


‘¢ « Sunday, November 3.—We are al] here in a most uneasy state. The King is 
better and worse so frequently, and changes so daily backward and forward, that 
everything is to be apprehended if his nerves are not someway quieted. I dread- 
fully fear he is on the eve of some severe fever. The Queen is almost overpowered 
with some secret terror. I am affected beyond all expression in her presence to see 
what struggles she makes to support serenity. To-day she gave up the conflict 
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when I was alone with her, and burst into a vivient fit of tears, It was very, very 
terrible to see ! 

** Wednesday, November 5.—I found my poor royal mistress in the morning sad and 
sadder still ; something horrible seemed impending ; and I saw her whole resource 
was in religion. We had talked lately much upon solemn subjects ; and she appeared 
already preparing herself to be resigned for whatever might happen. 

** At noon the King went out in his chaise with the Princess Royal for an airing. 
I looked from my window to see him; he was all smiling benignity, but gave so 
many orders to the postilions, and got in and out of the carriage twice with such 
agitation, that again my fear of a great fever hanging over him grew more and mure 
powerful. Alas ! how little did I imagine I should see him no more for so long— 
so black a period ! 

“*When I went to my poor Queen, I found her spirits still worse and worse 

The Princess Royal soon returned. She came in cheerfully, and gave 
in German, a history of the airing, and one that seemed comforting. 

**Soon after suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He came into the room. 
He had just quitted Brighthelmstone. Something passing within seemed. to render 
this meeting awfully distant on both sides. She asked if he should not return to 
Brighthelmstone. He answered, ‘Yes; the next day.’ He desired to speak with 
her ; they retired together.” 


« This day, the sth of November, of which Miss Burney has thus described 
the earlier portion, proved to be the first of the King’s disorder, when its real 
nature could be no longer mistaken or concealed. For that afternoon the King, 
at diner with the Royal Family, broke forth into positive delirium, and the 
Queen was so overpowered as to fall into violent hysterics. 

“ Next morning, the 6th, when Miss Burney rose, she found that the 
equerries and gentlemen in attendance had sat up next his chamber door all 
night, and there were likewise all the pages dispersed in the passages and ante- 
rooms ; ‘and oh,’ she adds, ‘ what horror in every face I met !’ 

“‘ Besides Sir George Baker, who continued in close attendance, a physician 
of the highest emmence—Dr. Warren—had been sent for by express. When, 
however, he came, the King positively refused to see him. ‘ This was terrible,’ 
writes Miss Burney. ‘But the King was never so despotic; no one dared 
oppose him. He would not listen to a word, though when unopposed he was 
still all gentleness and benignity to every onearound him . . . . Hekept 
talking unceasingly ; although his voice was so lost in hoarseness and weakness 
it was rendered almost inarticulate.’ 

«Expresses had of course gone up also to Mr. Pitt. His grief may be 
easily imagined; but his anxiety was not less than his grief. He saw at once 
the difficulties that rose before him in the event that the King’s reason should 
continue clouded, and yet his life be spared. In such a case there were strong 
grounds for imposing some restrictions on a Regency. Yet how could such 
restrictions be imposed unless by Act of Parliament ? and how could any Act of 
Parliament be passed without a King to give his assent ? Thus, in one sense, a 
limited Regency seemed requisite, while in another sense it seemed impossible. 

* Pitt, however, applied himself at once to all the measures in his power. 
This same afternoon he sent expresses to summon the cabinet ministers who 
were absent from town. Here is his letier to the Marquis of Stafford, Lord 
Privy Seal. 

Grosvenor Square, Nov. 6, 1788, 6 P.M, 

**My dear Lord, —I write from Lord Carmarthen’s, having just heard an account 
from Windsor, by which I learn that the King’s disorder, which has for some days 
given us much uneasiness, has within a few hours taken so serious a turn, that I 
think myself obliged to lose no time in apprising your lordship of it. 

‘The accounts are sent under considerable alarm, and therefore do not state the 
symptoms very precisely ; but from what I learn, there is too much reason to fear 
that they proceed from a fever, which has settled on the brain, and which may 
produce immediate danger to his Majesty’s life. “You will easily conceive the pain 
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I suffer in being obliged to send your lordship this intelligence; but as you may 
possibly think it right, under such Clenmstances, to be on the spot as soon as 
possible, I thought no time should be lost in letting you know the situation. 
‘*T am, with great regard, &e., 
coW, Pisw.” 


“On the same day Pitt also wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden 
Palace, and here is the extract from his letter which the Bishop gives :— 

‘‘The offect most to be dreaded is on the understanding. If this lasts 
beyond a certain time, it will produce the most difficult and delicate crisis imagin- 
able, in making provision for the Government to go on. It must, however, be yet 
some weeks before that can require decision ; but the interval will be a truly anxious 
one. Youshall hearagain soon ; but ifin the course of a few days you could spare 
the time to come to town, I should be very glad to talk with you, as there will be 
a thousand particulars you must wish to know, which I cannot write. I shall not 
stir from hence, except for going to inquire at Windsor.” 


The Bishop adds :— 


“T went to town immediately, and late at night found Mr. Pitt expecting a 
messenger every moment with the account of the King’s death ; but the intelligence, 
which did not arrive till two in the morning, proved more favourable.” 


“ During the night which followed there were many anxious watchers in the 
apartment next to the Royal snfferer’s. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
York, the physicians, and the gentlemen of the royal household, sat on chairs 
and lay on sofas round the room. All were in dead silence, and amidst the 
partial darkness the two princes were still to be distinguished by their stars. 

“Next day, 7th of November, towards seven in the morning, when the Queen 
was already dressed, but Miss Burney was still attending her, the Prince of 
Wales came hastily into Her Majesty’s chamber, and then, in Miss Burney’s 
presence, gave ‘a very energetic history’ of the preceding night. The King 
had risen some hours before daylight, and insisted on walking into the next 
apartment. There he was utterly amazed at finding, instead of the mere soli- 
tude which he expected, the large assemblage of his family and household. 
With some haste, he demanded what they all did there. Sir George Baker was 
exhorted in whispers by the gentlemen near him, and even, it would seem, by 
the Prince of Wales, to lead the King back to his chamber; but he had not 
courage, and he seems, indeed, to have well deserved the character which the 
King presently gave him, when His Majesty pinned him in a corner and told 
him he was only an old woman. No one else dared approach his Majesty, 
and this most painful scene continued a considerable time. At length the 
Queen’s Vice-Chamberlain, Colonel Stephen Digby, an old servant of their 
Majesties, resolved to act. He went boldly up, and taking the King by the arm, 
entreated him to go to bed; but finding entreaties in vain, began to draw his 
Majesty along, and to say he must go. ‘I will not,’ cried the King, ‘I will 
not! Who are you?’ ‘I am Colonel Digby, sir,’ he answered, ‘and your 
Majesty has been very good to me, and now I am going to be very good to 
you; for you must come to bed, sir—it is necessary to your life.’ And then, 
continued the Prince of Wales in his narrative, the King was so surprised that 
he allowed himself to be drawn along as gently as a child, and thus was he 
brought back to his chamber. | 

“Hear, then, was the turning-point. This was the precise moment when 
ceased the dominion of a sovereign over his subjects, and when began, on the 
contrary, the dominion of sound minds over an unsound one. Here, then, let 
history pause. So long as the King continued a public character, it is her 
right and her duty to record his course; not so to explore the dismal secrets 
ot his enforced and lonely sickroom. 

“Tt may therefore suffice to say, in general terms, that during the next few 
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days the King became greatly worse, both in mind and body. Not only seemed 
his reason lost, but his life in imminent danger. Then, in those hours of sus- 
pense and anguish at Windsor, came to light some further revelations of his 
growing malady. The Queen had sent for Dr. Warren, soon after his first 
arrival, and felt it her duty to inform him privately that for some time past she 
had more than suspected the real situation of the King. The Duke of York 
had met the King on Monday the 8rd, after his Majesty had been on horseback 
for some hours, and the King, drawing his son aside, had burst into tears and 
given utterance to the simple, but most affecting words, ‘I wish to God 1 might 
die, for 1 am going mad!’ 

“The physicians in daily attendance—and within a fortnight their number had 
been increased to four—were of course guarded and cautious im their expressed 
opinions. But among the members of the royal household the belief was most 
strongly prevalent that there was little or no prospect of the King’s recovery. 
The Queen withdrew to her own chamber, and passed the whole day in patient 
sorrow with her daughters. The entire direction of the household devolved 
upon the Prince of Wales, and nothing at Windsor was done but by direction 
of his royal highness. 

“So great and awful an afiliction, and so deep a responsibility resulting from 
it, could not fail to impress even the least earnest minds. 

«The Prince was frightened, and was blooded yesterday.’ So wrote one 
of the Grenville cousins who was at Windsor on the 7th.* 4 Rig 

*“‘ Meanwhile the illness of the King and its real nature could not be kept 
secret. The tidings of it flew far and wide throughout the country, everywhere 
exciting the utmost sympathy and sorrow. ‘Then did it become apparent how 
strong and deeply rooted was in truth at this period the popularity of George 
the Third, and how thoroughly had passed away from it the clouds of earlier 
years. By the Queen’s direction, Colonel Digby had written to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, suggesting that there should be offered up public prayers for 
the King’s recovery. A form of prayer was accordingly framed at Lambeth 
Palace, and ordered to be used in all the churches, and the manner in which 
the various congregations through the kingdom joined in this act of worship 
clearly evinced the sincerity and the strength of their affliction. 

“Other manifestations of the same feeling were not all as commendable. 
Thus the physicians in attendance on the King received every day a number of 
threatening letters to answer for the safety of their monarch with their lives. 
On one occasion, Sir George Baker was stopped in his carriage by the mob, 
and required to give an account of the King’s state. Poor Sir George taltered 
out that it was a bad one; on which there arose a furious cry: ‘The more 
fame ionyouly:; * * * 

**Soon afterwards a case of much difficulty arose at Windsor. There was a 
strong and just desire to remove his Majesty to Kew. In the first place the 
distance of Windsor from London was most inconvenient to the physicians in 
attendance ; secondly, and this was the main if not the only reason put forward 
by themselves, it was most essential that the King should have, as he might 
have at Kew and could not at Windsor, a private garden, where, whenever his 
health permitted, he might take exercise without being overlooked or observed. 
But, on the other hand, the King showed the most extreme repugnance to 
leave Windsor. It was thought that even in his distracted state the advice of 
his confidential servants would have weight with him, and the necessity of 
compulsion be thus avoided. Accordingly, on the 28th, a privy council was 
held at Windsor, when the physicians were formally examined, all agreeing 
that the removal of his Majesty to Kew was a point of most pressing im- 
portance. 
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“For the scene that followed, as for some of the preceding, I adopt the 
graphic description of Miss Burney :— 


‘Inexpressible was the alarm of every one lest the King, if he recovered, should 
bear a lasting resentment against the authors and promoters of this journey. To 
give it therefore every possible sanction, it was decreed that he sbould be seen both 
by the Chancellor and Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor went into his presence with a 
tremor such as befure he had been only accustomed to inspire, and when he came 
out he was so extremely affected by the state in which he saw his royal master and 
patron, that the tears ran down his cheeks, and his feet had difficulty to support 
him. Mr. Pitt was more composed, but expressed his grief with so much respect 
and attachment, that it added new weight to the universal admiration with which 
he is here beheld.’ 


«But whatever may have passed at these most painful interviews, it was 
found that they had not surmounted the morbid aversion of the King to the 
change required. ‘In whata situation was the house!’ exclaims Miss Burney ; 
‘princes, equerries, physicians, pages—all conferring, whispering, plotting, 
and caballing how to induce the King to set off!’ Recourse was now had to a 
no less painful stratagem. The King had for some time been most earnestly 
pressing to see the Queen and the Princesses, but this the Physicians had 
deemed it necessary to refuse bim. It was then decided that the royal ladies 
should proceed early next morning to Kew; that the King should be informed 
of their departure by the physicians: and that if, as they expected, he should 
doubt their assertion, he might be suffered to go through the apartments and 
ascertain the fact for himself. Next a promise was to be made his Majesty 
that on rejoming the members of his family at Kew he should be permitted to 
see them. On this promise George II] did consent to the journey, and it did 
take place. But on coming to Kew the promise under which he had acted was 
not fulfilled; and the result—as might surely have been foreseen—was that 
same night a paroxysm of much increased severity.” ens 

“On the 4th of December the Parliament met in most anxious expec- 
tation. Mr. Pitt in the one house, and Lord Camden in the other, laid upon 
the table the Report of the Examination [of the physicians attending the King | 
before the Privy Council, and moved that it should be taken into consideration 
on the 8th. At the same time the Prime Minister gave notice that he should 
propose the appointment of a committee to search for precedents. Mr. Fox 
suggested a doubt (as Mr. Vyner had before him) whether. it was quite con- 
sistent with the dignity of Parliament to make a report from the Privy Council 
the groundwork of their proceedings on a question of such extreme importance. 
Pitt declared that he was anxious to afford the most ample information, but 
pointed out that the Privy Council could take evidence upon oath, which a 
Committee of the Commons could not. 

“ Meanwhile it had become apparent to the small circle of the King’s con- 
fidential servants, that, eminent as were the physicians in attendance, they had 
up to this time altogether failed in effecting any mitigation of his symptoms. 
Might not greater benefit follow from the treatment of some one who had more 
specially applied himself to the cure of mental maladies? Foremost among 
such practitioners in public fame stood Dr. Francis Willis, a clergyman and 
Rector of Wapping. By a somewhat unusual combination of duties he had, 
during twenty-eight years, kept an asylum for insane persons at his residence in 
Lincolnshire. His name was first brought forward by Mrs. Harcourt, the wife 
of one of the equerries, General, afterwards Earl, Harcourt. She drew up a 
paper stating her knowledge of his merits from his successful treatment of her 
mother. On the 28th of November, this paper being laid before the Prince, 
the Duke of York, the Chancellor, and Pitt, it was determined that Willis 
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should be sent for. Accordingly he was summoned by express to Kew. He 
came accompanied by his two sons, one of whom, Dr. John Willis, was a pro- 
fessed physician; and on the 5th of December he had his first interview with 
the royal sufferer. _ 

“From the first Dr. Willis formed a highly favourable opinion of the case. ‘Had 
Theen consulted in the first instance,’ he frankly said, ‘his Majesty’s illness would 
have been of very short duration.’ He adopted at once a different course of 
treatment. He laid aside all false pretences, all petty vexations, all unneces- 
sary restraints. He thought that in this case no violence need be apprehended, 
and that no suspicion should be shown. The King had been denied a razor at 
his toilet, and a knife and fork at his table. These were at once restored to 
him, and in Dr. Willis’s presence were freely used. The good effects of this 
altered treatment speedily appeared. As yet the delusions continued un- 
abated, but far greater calmness and composure, as also better health, were 
attained. 

“Under these circumstances both the Queen and Mr. Pitt were disposed to 
place great confidence in Dr. Willis. He was considered as mainly responsible 
for the conduct of the case. Taking up his residence with his sons in the 
palace at Kew, he had the constant care of the King’s person, while the other 
physicians only paid their visits by rotation and at stated times. 

On the 8th, at the next meeting of the House, Pitt adverted to the sugges- 
tions which had been made of appointing a Parliamentary Committee to 
examine the physicians, and declared himself willing to accede to it, observing 
that there was now a stronger reason for it than at the last debate, since some 
new physicians had been recently called in. Accordingly there was named, 
with general assent, a committee of twenty-one, comprising the most dis- 
tinguished members from both sides. A similar motion was made and carried 
in the Lords, and each committee completed its examination in a single day. 
All the physicians, in their evidence, agreed that there were good hopes of the 
King’s recovery, but that no probable period for it could be named. Yet the 
degree of these hopes was not the same in all, and here again party spirit crept 
in. Dr. Warren was closely connected with Fox and Fox’s friends, and it was 
observed that his prognostics were far less sanguine than those of Dr. Willis. 
Thus the names of these two physicians became, as it were, watchwords on 
each side; the Ministerial party relying on the special experience of Willis, 
while the Opposition party might allege the high authority of Warren. 

“On the roth of December Mr. Pitt presented to the House the Report of 
these examinations, and observed that the King’s present incapacity for busi- 
ness having now been ascertained hy a committee of their own members, he 
should proceed according to his notice, and move that another committee be 
appointed to search for precedents.* . . . . 

““Yhe Regency Bill finally passed the House of Commons on the 12th of 
February. On the 17th and 18th the Peers discussed it in Committee. The 
third reading was close impending, and the Chancellor was ready to give 
immediately afterward the substitute for the Royal Assent. 

“But achange was now at hand in the King’s health. On the 2nd of 
February Miss Burney met the King by accident for the first time since the 
5th of November. He was walking in Kew Gardens between the two Doctors 
Willis, and engaged her in conversation for a considerable time. She observed 
some wildness in his eyes, and a great deal of incoherence in his language. 
From the 6th the improvement grew rapid and decided. Dr. Willis, who was 
in daily communication with Mr. Pitt, areca himself clearly of opinion that 
after a short period no part of His Majesty’s mental disorder would remain. 
For some time Dr. Warren was reluctant to acknowledge any real improvement 
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in the face of his gloomy predictions. But ere long he was overpowered by 
the force of facts. The public bulletin of the 12th of February mentioned 
‘progressive amendment,’ and that of the 17th ‘a state of convalescence.” 

“ Still Pitt and Lord Thurlow, feeling the magnitude of the point at issue, 
hesitated. But Dr. Willis was clear in his own opinion. He sought an inter- 
view with Lord Thurlow, and repeated that opinion in the strongest terms. 
Asthe story was afterwards told by one of his sons, Dr. Willis actually ‘ bullied’ 
the Chancellor before he could make him stir in the matter. 

“On the roth, however, a Cabinet was held, and in consequence of the 
decision which was there adopted, the Chancellor, that same evening, rose In 
the House of Lords, and announcing the auspicious news, proposed that the 
Committee on the Regency Bill should be put off till the 2grd. ‘And, Miss 
Burney adds, ‘this evening, for the first time, the King came upstairs to 
drink tea with the Queen and Princesses in the drawing-room. Huzza! 
huzza!’ . 

“On that afternoon also Pitt wrote to his mother, after several weeks of 
silence, to give her the good news :— 


“My dear Mother, ‘‘Thursday, Feb. 19, 1789.” 
‘You will have seen for some days how constantly the news from Kew has been 
improving. The public account this morning is that the King continues advancing 
in recovery. The private one is that he is, to all appearance, perfectly well, and if 
it were the case of a private man, would be immediately declared so. It remains 
only to consider how far he can bear the impression of the state of public business ; 
but, in consequence of these circumstances, the Bill will probably be postponed in 
the House of Lords to-day till Monday ; and if the prospect is then confirmed, the 
plan of the Regency must probably be altered with a view to a very short interval 
indeed, or perhaps wholly laid aside. This intelligence will be weleome enough to 
excuse a short letter, and I could not resist the pleasure of communicating it, 
though not in a moment, as you may imagine, of much more leisure than even for 

some time past under different circumstances. 
‘*Ever, my dear Mother, &c., 
“<W, Birra 


“On the 2oth the Chancellor went himself to Kew, and had an interview of 
an hour and a quarter with the King. He was with his Majesty again on the 
22nd, and reported to Pitt that he never at any period had seen him more 
composed, collected, and distinct. ‘On the 2ard,’—thus writes Mr. Grenville 
to lis brother at Dublin Castle,—‘ the two Princes were at Kew, and saw the 
King in the Queen’s apartment. She was present the whole time, a precaution 
for which, God knows, there was but too muchreason. They kept him waiting 
a considerable time before they arrived, and after they left him drove immedi- 
ately to Mrs. Armistead’s, in Park Street, in hopes of finding Fox there, to 
give him an account of what had passed.’ 

“ Later on the same day, the 23rd, the King wrote his first letter since his 
illness to Pitt; an excellent letter, as Wilberforce, to whom it was shown in 
confidence, calls it in his diary. On the morrow ensued the first interview 
between the Monarch and the Minister. Pitt, on his return from Kew, called 
upon Grenville, and gave him, in perfect unreserve, an account of what had 
passed. ‘Iwas with the King,’ he said, ‘ above an hour this morning. There 
was not the smallest trace or appearance of any disorder. His manner was 
unusually composed and dignified ; but there was no other difference whatever 
from what | had been used to see. The King spoke of his disorder as of a 
thing past, and which had left no other impression on his mind than that of 
gratitude for his recovery, and a sense of what he owed to those who had 
stood by him. He spoke of these in such a manner as brought tears into his 
eyes; but with that degree of affection of mind there was not the least. appear- 
auce of his disorder. After L had left his Majesty, 1 conversed with Willis, 
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who told me that he now thought the King quite well; that he could not per- 
ceive the least trace remaining of his malady.’* Ts 

“In the summer, the King, being advised to confirm his health by some sea- 
bathing, went to Weymouth, accompanied by the Queen and Princesses. His 
mode of life upon the coast is thus described :—‘He usually rises at six, 
walks the Parade till eight, takes breakfast before ten, rides till three, dines 
at four, and resumes the promenade with the Queen and Princesses. till 
late in the evening, provided the weather be fine. Sometimes the scene 
was varied by a sailing party on the sea, or an excursion inland; and 
their Majesties visited both Exeter and Plymouth before they returned to 
Windsor.’ + St 

1801.—“ In the middle of February the King fellill. His illness was at first no 
more than a feverish cold. On the 17th he saw Mr. Addington, and on the 
18th he saw the Duke of Portland. With the latter he talked very calmly 
on the general aspect of State affairs. ‘lor myself, said his Majesty, ‘I am 
an old Whig; and I consider those statesmen who made barrier-treaties and 
conducted the ten last years of the Succession War the ablest we ever had.’ The 
Duke only noticed as unusual that the King spoke in a loud tone of voice. 
But it is remarkable in this conversation that George III. discerned, what 
since his time has become much more apparent, how, not by any sudden 
change, but by the gradual progress of events, the Whig party has drifted 
away from its first position in the reign of Queen Anne, and come round to 
occupy the original ground of its opponents. 

“The King’s calmness in tiis Interview did not long continue. A most 
grievous calamity was now impending over him from all the agitation and 
anxiety which he had just sustained. After an interval of twelve years his 
mind was once more deranged. The Duke of Portiand was with him again on 
the 2oth, and was then extremely alarmed. Next day, that is, on Saturday 
the 21st, the mental alienation was plainly manifested. On the Sunday Mr. 
Addington was for ashort time admitted to his chamber, and afterwards 
reported to Mr. Pitt that he had found the King collected on some points, but 
wandering on others. Unhappily the symptoms, instead of diminishing, in- 
creased, and became at last not less acute than in 1788. 

“Jt is said that one of the earliest symptoms which the King publicly 
showed of his mental affliction was in Chapel, and it may have been on this 
very Sunday. He repeated in a loud voice, and with extraordinary emphasis, 
as though referring to his own accession, in 1760, the well-known verse in the 
Morning Service: ‘ Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, and 
said: It is a people that do err in their hearts, for they have not known my 
ways.’ 

“On the Monday the King was for many hours without speaking, and, it 
would seem, unconscious of what passed around him. Towards the evening 
he came to himself, and then said, ‘I am better now, but I will remain true to 
the Church.’ “Thus at every intermission of his malady his mind at once 
reverted to the first cause of his distress. By an order of the Privy Council, 
pee prayers were offered up for his Majesty’s recovery, and the three 

octors Willis were summoned to his aid. 

“On Tuesday, the 24th, however, Lord Loughborough, as still holding the 
Great Seal, thought himself justified by the public exigency in going to 
Buckingham Palace and obtaining the King’s signature to a Commission for 
giving the Royal Assent to an Act of Parliament. That Act was for the 
repeal of the Brown Bread Bill, which, as I have elsewhere shown, was passed 
in haste at the close of the preceding year, and which had been found very 
mischievous in practice. There is no doubt that all parties now concurred in 
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desiring its repeal, and that a delay of that repeal would have been injurious ; 
yet even this consideration scarcely suffices to vindicate the course which, 
under such circumstances, the Chancellor pursued. On returning from the 
Palace, his Lordship said that when he had carried the Brown Bread Act to 
the King, his Majesty was in the possession of his understanding. But this 
was only his Lordship’s public declaration. To Mr. Rose, as to a private 
friend, he owned that be had not seen the King at all. He had sent in the 
Commission to his Majesty by Dr. Willis, who brought it back signed, 
and told him that there would be no difficulty in obtaining the Royal 
signature to a dozen papers respecting which no detailed statements were 
necessary. 

“Durmg many days the King’s malady did not abate. During many days 
he was unable to see his Ministers, either the late or the new, or even the 
(Jueen and the Princesses. Meanwhile the Government was in a most anoma- 
lous, nay, unprecedented state. Here was one Cabinet in progress of formation, 
and sanctioned by the King. Here was another Cabinet which had resigned ; 
but still holding the seals of office, and alone competent to do any official 
act. Here was Mr. Addington, Prime Minister de gure. Here was Mr. Pitt 
Prime Minister de facto. It was only by the entire cordiality at this time 
between the two statesmen that confusion was avoided. They held several 
familiar conferences on the painful, but, as it seemed, unavoidable and close- 
impending question of a Regency.* 

“On the 2nd of March there was a crisis in the King’s disorder. His 
Majesty was so ill that his life was almost despaired of; but having sunk into 
sleep, which continued for some hours, he awoke much refreshed, and from 
that time steadily mended. ‘On the whole,’ says Mr. Rose in his journal of 
the 3rd, ‘the alteration for the better appeared to be most extraordinary. The 
King was thought so well that the Queen and the Princesses took an airing in 
their carriages. This account was brought to Mr. Pitt, while in bed, before 
eight o’clock, by Mr. Addington. . . . . Mr. Addington came again to 
Mr. Pitt late in the day, when [ was with him, and said the accounts from the 
Q@ueen’s House continued as favourable as possible.’ . 

“ During the next two days the King’s health continued, though slowly, to 
improve. Nevertheless, on the 5th Pitt felt it necessary to consider seriously 
with his Treasury intimates how far it would be possible to prolong the Jnéer- 
regnum. It was absolutely requisite to obtain, without imuch further delay, 
the Royal sanction to the foreign despatches, and the Royal assent to the 
Parliamentary Bills. Pitt came to the conclusion that unless his Majesty 
should be quite well before the rath, that was the latest day to which he could 
defer an examination of the physicians either before the Privy Council or the 
House of Commons. In that case a Regency Bill might be brought in on the 
t4th, and might pass by the 23rd. This was on the supposition that it would 
be unopposed. And Mr. Pitt thought that it would not be safe to defer the 
inquiry of the physicians even till the 12th, unless it could be ascertained that 
no delay would be created. 

“ All questions of Regency, however, were set at rest by the King’s con- 
valescence. It is remarkable that the first favourable change was due to Mr. 
Addington, not, indeed, in his political, but rather in his filial capacity. He 
remembered to have heard from his father, the eminent physician, that a pillow 
filled with hops would sometimes induce sleep when all other remedies had 
failed; and the experiment, being tried upon the King, was attended with . 
complete success. Some persons have supposed that a rumour of this fortunate 
ie fa gave rise to the nickname of ‘The Doctor,’ which, some months 
ater, was almost universally applied to Mr. Addington; but I doubt whether 
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the report was ever so prevalent as to produce that popular taunt, which was 
only, 1 conceive, a reminiscence of his father’s profession. 

“On Friday, the 6th of March, the King, though much reduced in strength, 
was Clear and calm in mind. He sat for some time with the Queen and the 
Princesses. He desired Dr. Thomas Willis to write an account of his con- 
valescence to Mr. Addington, to Lord Eldon,‘and to Mr. Pitt. With respect 
to Mr. Pitt, his Majesty used the following words :—*‘ Tell him I am now quite 
well—quite recovered from my illness; but what has fe not to answer for 
who is the cause of my having been ill at all?’ [Referring to Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct on the Catholic Question. | 

“Pitt was deeply affected. It had given to him and to his colleagues, who 
were retiring from the Cabinet, most heartfelt pain to find that their conscienti- 
ous course of duty had been the means of bringing upon their Royal Master 
this heavy and unforeseen afiliction. Lord Malmesbury has an entry as follows 
in his journal, under the date of the 25th of February :—‘ Lord Spencer very 
much hurt at what has passed, and feeling a great deal for the share he 
has had init; and Pitt, though too haughty to confess it, feels also a great 
Cen OW et & 

1804.—“ On the 12th or 13th of February, Lord Malmesbury states, the 
King (after having taken cold by remaining in wet clothes longer than should 
be) had symptoms of the gout. He could not attend on the Queen’s birthday, 
though he appeared in the evening at an assembly at the Queen’s House; he 
was too lame to walk without a cane; and his manner struck me as so unusual 
and incoherent, that I could not help remarking it to Lord Pelham, who, the 
next day (for I went away early) told me that he had, in consequence of my 
remark, attended to it, and that it was too plain the King was beginning to be 
unwell. Lord Pelham, who played that evening with the Queen, added that 
her anxiety was manifest, since she never kept her eyes off the King during the 
whole time the party lasted. 

“The King was at first attended only by his household physician. He had 
conceived astrong dislike to the Doctors Willis, from the treatment which they 
had found requisite in his malady three years before—a feeling very frequent 
with persons in that afflicted condition. At his urgent request, as his illness 
increased, another physician, Dr. Symonds, was called in. For two days his 
Majesty’s life was in danger, and for at least a week the derangement. of his 
mind was complete. By degrees he began to rally, but more slowly and 
with a greater tendency to relapse than either in 1789 or 1801.”’} age 

In May the mental state of the King continned to be a matter of anxiety. 
Mr. Pitt noticed some increase of agitation on the 10th and later in the month. 

«The Duke [of Portland] told Lord Malmesbury that he had little doubt of 
the King doing well. Quiet would set him right, and nothing else. Not quite 
so sanguine was Mrs. Harcourt, who came to see Lord Malmesbury the next 
day. She said that the King was apparently quite well, when speaking to his 
ministers, or to those who kept him a little in awe, but that to his family and 
dependents his language was incoherent and harsh, quite unlike his usual 
character. He had made capricious changes everywhere, from the Lord 
Chamberlain to the grooms and footmen. He had turned away the Queen’s 
favourite coachman, made footmen grooms, and vice-versé; and, what was still 
worse, because more notorious, had removed Lords of the Bedchamber without 
a shadow of reason. All this, said Mrs. Harcourt, afflicts the Royal Family 
beyond measure. The Princesses are quite sinking under it. 

«The 27th of May, on which Lord Malmesbury wrote these last entries in 
his journal, supplied another proof that even a mere trifle might still throw the 
King’s mind from off its balance. Going down to Windsor on the 26th, his 
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carriage was followed some way, and loudly cheered, by a party of Eton boys. 
‘his had such an effect upon his Majesty, that when he met a different party 
of the boys next morning, he said to them, ‘I have always been partial to 
your school. I have now the additional motive of gratitude for being so. In 
future I shall be an anti- Westminster.’ 

“Yet Mr. Rose, from whom we derive this story, declares that when on the 
sth of June he attended a Council to kiss the King’s hand, on his appointment 
—which was the first time he had seen his Majesty since his recovery—‘the 
King spoke to me for about ten minutes, and I never saw him more 
entirely composed and collected ; if anything, less hurried in his manner than 
usual.’* Re Oe . 

1805, July 1.—‘ His Majesty was now suffering under a grievous calamity, 
the most grievous in this world perhaps, or second only to the mental aberra- 
tions which he had also undergone. He was beginning to lose his sight. One 
eye was almost entirely darkened, and the other grew less and less clear. There 
was a hope, but as it proved not well founded, that the advance of the cataract 
would leave scope hereafter for a successful operation. Meanwhile the King 


bore his distress with the greatest fortitude and resignation.’ ©* * * 
In a letter to Mr. Pitt, dated from Weymouth, August 26, 1804, the King 
SAYS :— 


“« As to Mr. Pitt’s inquiries as to the King’s health, it is perfectly good, and 
the quiet of the place and salubrity of the air must daily increase his strength. 
By the advice of Sir Francis Milman who is here, the King will bathe m the 
tepid bath, in lieu of going into the open sea. His Majesty feels this a 
sacrifice, but will religiously stick to this advice, but does not admire the 
reasoning, as it is grounded on sixty-six being too far advanced in life for that 
remedy proving efficacious.” t 

In September, Mr. Pitt, in the hope “that the experience of the past year 
might make the King less adverse to lis counsels for an extended basis of 
administration,” had an interview, of three hours’ duration, with his Majesty, at 
Weymouth. He “urged anew, but quite in vain, all the arguments he could, 
stopping short only at the point when he feared lest he might disturb the health 
or the mind of his Royal Master.’§ 

A day or two prior to this interview, the King addressed a brief note to Mr. 
Pitt, which terminated with the following remark :—“ His Majesty’s sight will 
not allow him to add more, as though he gains some ground, he can neither 
read what is written to him nor what he writes.” 

Towards the end of October, 1810, the King’s mind became again disordered, 
and from this attack he never recovered, continuing in a state of mental 
incapacity until his death, which occurred at Windsor on the 29th January, 1820, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. ‘ All history,” touchingly says the author of 
the “Four Georges,” “presents no sadder figure than that of the old man, 
blind and deprived of reason, wandering through the rooms of his palace, 
addressing imaginary parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly 
courts. 1 have seen his picture as it was taken at this time, hanging in the 
apartinent of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg—amidst books 
and Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond reminiscences of her Wnglish home. 
The poor old father is represented in a purple gown, his snowy beard falling 
over his breast—the star of his famous Order still idly shining on it. He was 
not only sightless: he became utterly deaf. All light, all reason, all sound 
of human voices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were taken from him. 
Sonie slight lucid moments he had, in one of which the Queen, desiring to see 
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- him, entered the room, and found him singing a hymn, and accompanying him- 
self on the harpsichord. When he had finished, he knelt down and prayed 
aloud for her, and then for his family, and then for the nation, concluding with 
a prayer for himself, that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity from 
him, but if not, to give him resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, 
and his reason again fled.” 


THE °* ASTHETICS OF SUICIDE.’ 


In the last number of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, Dr. 8. 
H. Dickson, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, dissents (see Art. VI.) from the tendency of an article which 
appeared in the October number of this Journal under the title of “ Zhe 
Aisthetics of Suicide.’ Dr. Dickson erroneously attributes this article to the 
pen of the Hditor ; and the author is wishful to correct a misapprehension into 
which he thinks Dr. Dickson has fallen. He says :— 

“Dr. Dickson objects that the article referred to is ‘ unjust and injurious in 
its pervading suggestion of a relationship assumed to exist between the suicidal 
disposition in the mind, and a moral degeneracy in the character. This as- 
sumption I believe to be entirely unfounded.’ Dr. Dickson then cites several 
cases of suicide for the purpose of showing that suicide, ‘ however deeply to 
be deplored, however earnestly to be reprobated and forbidden, is not neces- 
sarily the result of any moral degeneracy, nor essentially associated with any 
imputation of vice or crime.’ ‘The latter proposition, I would remark, has no 
necessary connexion with the former, and [ submit that the supposition upon 
which it is based forms no part of, and is not to be derived, except under 
misapprehension, from, an article, the object of which was intended to indicate 
in what manner, according to the author’s opinion, a certain esthetical method 
of treating suicide, in vogue in Kurope, might, and most probably did, foster 
the act of self-murder. 1 had wished to convey the notion that this estheticism 
of suicide was a highly influential cause predisposing to the commission of self- 
murder—an opinion which I believe is entirely in accordance with the views 
expressed by yourself [the Editor] in the ‘ Anatomy of Suicide,’ and which is 
amply supported by the observations and conclusions of the most trustworthy 
and recent writers on the subject, as, for example, Brierre de Boismont and 
Lisle. 1 venture to suggest, indeed, that Dr. Dickson has misapprehended the 
object of my article so far as the immediate motives leading to the act of 
suicide are concerned. ‘These, in fact, formed no part of my subject, which was 
limited to a consideration of certain of those circumstances which most tend to 
induce that state of mind in which the proximate causes, the immediate motives 
of suicide, prove influential in inducing the act. If the proximate,—the de- 
termining causes of suicide proved influential absolutely, without reference 
to some pre-existing mental state, instead of relatively with reference to such 
an assumed state, suicide would be the-rule in ordinary life, and not the ex- 
ception. That ‘a moral degeneracy in the character’ has a most importaut 
influence in fostering a disposition of mind favourable to the commission of 
suicide, by enfeebling the great moral checks to that act, and thus predisposing 
to self-murder, 1 undoubtedly hold; and the main object of my article was to 
show in what manner a class of literature, characterised in an especial way by 
an apotheosis of vice, contributed to this end. ‘This question is of such great 
importance in reference to suicide, that I will ask your permission to deal 
with it again in the next number of the Journal—confining myself to such 
portions of my argument as I then omitted, partly from a desire not to intrude 
too much upon your space, partly from the belief that it was not necessary to 
state at large on what grounds I adopted certain primary assumptions which 
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had been long received, as I thought upon the most sufficient and con- 
clusive data, by the best authors on the subject. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, unwilling that it should be supposed, by any doubting readers, for 
a moment longer than necessary, that the question of the relationship of vice 
and immorality to suicide is one of assumption only, I quote the following 
observations from Brierre de Boismont’s great work on ‘ Swierde, (p. 87). 
Of 4595 cases of suicide examined by that authority, the morality was good in 
1945, badin 1454, wrknown in 1196. ‘Thus in upwards of forty per cent. (42°7) 
of the cascs in which the actual moral condition was ascertained this was thus 
found to be bad, the individuals having been drunkards, gamblers, or thieves, 
or lived in concubinage or adultery. The drunkards formed a fourth part of 
this class, gamblers a sixty-seventh, and thieves a seventieth; those who lived 
in adultery a nineteenth, and in concubinage a fifth. ‘But,’ observes M. B. 
de Boismont, ‘the proportion of those individuals leading a regular life, and 
who have attempted to shorten their days, diminishes singularly, if it be re- 
called to mind that there are among them a considerable number of lunatics, 
*weak-minded, and exalted spirits, hypochondriacs, sick, and persons reduced 
to poverty and misery. It is true then that the vices and passions exercise an ~ 
unfavourable influence upon our acts and determinations, and that those who 
abandon themselves to them have in prospect poverty, a prison, sickness, 
insanity, and suicide.’ 

«MM. B. de Boismont’s observations and remarks refer to overt immorality ; 
but do drunkenness, concubinage, adultery, gambling, and crime, include all 
the phases of a ‘ moral degeneracy of character?’ Is not that state of mind 
equally a degeneracy, which, while inducing an individual to give due heed to 
all the conventional rules of morality, yet ignores and contemns those higher 
religious considerations which, I hold, alone makes a self-sought death an evil 
to which none experienced in this life can compare? Does not the philosophy 
of the great Stagirite shame many a Christian writer? ‘The suicide,’ he said, 
‘does not undergo death because it is honourable, but in order ¢o avoid a 
greater evil. ” 


NOTE ON QUARANTINE, 


In the article on the Report of the Social Science Association Committee on 
Quarantine in our last number, it was erroneously stated that Dr. Bryson had 
not signed the Report. The author of the article, preoccupied with Dr. 
Bryson’s dissentient opinions, had overlooked his name among the signatures 
attached to the Report, until his attention was called to the omission, of which 
he had unintentionally been guilty. 


THE CASE OF..MR. W. F. WINDHAM. 


We had proposed in the present number of the Journal, to have laid before 
our readers a critical analysis of the Windham case in its medico-legal aspects. 
We are induced, however, as the most legitimate method to be adopted for a 
correct appreciation of the issues involved, and the most just course to be 
pursued to all parties concerned in this important case, to postpone its con- 
sideration until the legal proceedings still pending in connexion with it have 
terminated. 
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By a MemeBer oF THE Bar. 


WHILE the judicial proceedings in this case remained undeter- 
mined, we deemed it advisable to forbear expressing an opinion. 
Since the issue of the last number of this journal, the decision 
of the Lords Justices on the question of costs has terminated 
the litigation which the inquiry immediately involved. Their 
decision has done more,—it has afforded a conclusive answer to 
the unmeasured imputations indiscriminately heaped on those at 
whose instance the commission was issued. ‘The whole proceed- 
ing is now an affair of the past, which we would willingly commit 
to oblivion, were it not that its consideration offers a series of 
disclosures without a parallel in the history of vice or folly, and 
invites to the discussion of questions provocative of criticism 
from every journalist interested in the public welfare. 

All are familiar with the inquiry and its result. 

It is now idle to speculate on the propriety of the verdict. It 
has been received and acted on as a fact. A jury of his country- 
men have found that William Frederick Windham “ was a person 
of sound mind; so as to be sufficient for the government of him- 
self, his manners, his messuages, his lands, his tenements, his 
goods, and his chattels.” We dismiss the gentleman from our 
consideration; and accepting as materials for argument the 
sworn and admitted testimonies of the several witnesses ex- 
amined during the investigation, will essay a practical view of a 
practical question. 
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The petitioners asserted that the subject of their proposed 
inquiry was incompetent for the management of his person or 
property, and that he was so from unsoundness or deficiency of 
mind. They set forth evidence to show that the unsoundness or 
deficiency of mind; of which the management of property was 
the consummation, had been present from his youth, more or less 
manifest, as opportunity or occasion offered. ‘To establish this 
proposition it became requisite to review the history of many 
years, and to trace Mr. Windham’s progress from youth to man- 
hood. The propriety of this course was- obvious ; nay more, it 
was a necessity. To those conversant with the intricate and 
anomalous phases which mental unsoundness not untrequently 
presents, it may be unnecessary to detail reasons for so doing. 
To those who are less learned, we may premise that the issue 
raised by the petitioners involved the inquiry whether Mr. Wind- 
ham’s mind was of capacity adequate to receive instruction, and 
of power sufficient to act on such instruction for the government 
of himself and his affairs. A double question seemed thus to 
arise. Without burdening our pages with hackneyed quotations, 
we venture to propound, as a psychological axiom, that to con- 
stitute a sound mind, perception and capacity of action according 
to that perception must be identified. The petitioners adduced 
facts to negative either assumption. They were met by the 
doctrine of Lord Hardwicke, though the case was not quoted: 
“There may be a weakness of mind that may render a man in- 
capable of governing himself from violence of passion, and from 
vice and extravagance, and yet not sufficient, under the rule of 
the law and the constitution of this country, to direct a commis- 
sion. * Without detracting from the wisdom of that most 
learned judge, we refer to the criticism on his opinion which 
Lord Eldon supplied in the case of Ridgway v. Darwin,t to 
which we purpose to direct attention. ‘The adoption of Lord 
Hardwicke’s dictum by Mr. Windham’s counsel, as a principle of 
law rather than a matter of opinion, begged the questions which 
the issues involved. Sir Hugh Cairns, in an address as brilliant 
as it was exceptional, urged those maxims of English law which, 
to the initiated, were but platitudes expressive of the right of 
free-born men to free action, and relied on quotations from Black- 
stone, with other authorities, in support of the proposition, that 
prodigality which causes great houses to fall and hereditary 
estates to pass away is “not a little conducive towards keeping 
our mixed constitution in its due health and vigour.” Lord 
Hardwicke’s doctrine and passages quoted may be received as an 
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exposition of the judicial spirit at a time when mental diseases 
were but little understood. On the part of the petitioners, the 
expressions of Lord Eldon were advanced. These expressions 
were uttered when the court had greater experience in such 
matters. “I have reason,” says Lord Eldon, “to believe the 
eourt did not, in Lord Hardwicke’s time, grant a commission of 
lunacy in cases in which it has since granted. Of late, the 
question has not been whether the party is absolutely insane, but 
the court has thought itself authorized (though certainly many 
difficult and delicate cases with regard to the liberty of the sub- 
ject occur upon that) to issue the commission, provided it is 
made out that the party is unable to act with any proper and 
provident management, liable to be robbed by any one, under the 
imbecility of mind not strictly insanity, but as to the mischief 
calling for as much protection as actual insanity.” The petitioners 
did not seek to place their case higher than this. They contended 
that it came within the category of the instances to which Lord 
Eldon referred, and which Lord Hardwicke foreshadowed in the 
judgment quoted, when, regarding the then comparatively limited 
intimacy with the anomalies of mental weakness, and the un- 
yielding nature of English legislation, he further observed :— 
“ Possibly the law may be too strict; and it might be useful in 
some cases, that a curator or tutor should be set over prodigal or 
weak persons asin civillaw.’* This, and this only, the petitioners 
asserted, was the object they sought for in the Commission, and in 
seeking this step they had the additional authority of Lord Thurlow, 
whose expressious in Living v. Calverlyt inclined to the establish- 
ing of a curatio over a person incapable of managing his affairs. 

On the questions of facts pertinent to the issue, it would 
be straw-splitting to say that on either side any essential dif- 
ference existed. On the signification of the facts the inquiry 
hung. There was a choice of an alternative. Hither alter- 
native was a sad one! On the one hand, the petitioners con- 
tended that actions and expressions admitted, were inexplicable 
except on the assumption of mental weakness. On the other 
side, it was affirmed that not deficiency but depravity of mind, 
not insanity but vice, solved the problem. The petitioners included 
the nearest and dearest members of the family, whose interests 
and character were involved. There was but one exception. 
Mr. Windham’s. mother, as her counsel, Mr. Charles Russell, 
ably and eloquently expressed it, ‘‘ gave all her sympathies, in- 
terest, and wishes to her son.’ Of this lady we shall only 
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remark, that to our mind the impression which a review of the 
whole case affords, and our inferences from the affidavits which 
have appeared, render it a cause for regret that her conduct in 
the matter admitted of even an imputation. We have no wish 
to press an inquiry, or too closely investigate charges painful to 
all, and, as we believe, especially to her, who, if she erred in her 
judgement, we trust has done so through a mother’s love and 
woman’s weakness. Whether she still has confidence in the. 
future of her son we know not. Time will soon declare the truth. 
The case is not, and was not, one for harsh expressions. It is 
true that the affidavits sworn in its progress exhibited a strange 
conflict of interest and principle on the part of one from whom 
different proceedings might have been expected. But where all 
was exceptional and anomalous, it is better for the purposes of 
present discussion to accept as a whole the body of evidence, 
and to test the several parts in their relation to the whole as well 
as to each other. It is a narrow philosophy that expects in 
worldly matters other than a conflict of interests and a difference 
of opinion. When opinions are inferences from facts, their value 
ought to be determinable according to the capability of those who 
give them expression, to estimate the facts as well as to form the 
opinion. Adopting this view, we enter on a rapid survey of the 
history of Mr. Windham previous to his submission to medical 
inspection for the purposes of determining his mental condition. 
Mr. Chambers, in his able opening address, stated that “ from 
earliest infancy Mr. Windham was not like other children; he 
had not the usual intellectual powers; in fact, his case was one 
of mental deficiency—not of absolute mania, or lunacy with 
delusions, but of imbecility.” Mr. Nichols, a surgeon of high 
“epute, having special experience in the varied forms of mental 
lisease, declared in evidence that he was consulted by Mr. 
Windham’s father in reference to his (Mr. Windham’s) con- 
dition, when he was a child of but four years of age, and that he 
then considered him to be of “infirm organization.” His phy- 
sical constitution was defective.. He presented a conformation 
of palate met with in a large per-centage of imbeciles. Mr. 
Nichols expressed an opinion to his father then, and seventeen 
years afterwards he is called on to repeat it. Why? Because his 
prognostications have been to this extent verified, that in the 
estimation of many the adult child was of incompetent mind. 
We will not press the question beyond the judgment of the seven 
dissentient jurors. : 
As the boy progressed, it became at least evident that his 
mental constitution was peculiar. Onthis point all the witnesses 
agree. In what did its peculiarity consist? We venture to 
xugegest—in a want of due relation between the moral and intel- 
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lectual sense: giving rise, on the one hand, to cunning as distin- 
guished from capacity; on the other, to grossness as something 
different from vice. Was this congenital, or the result of detective 
rearing and education? We incline to the former opinion, and 
are strengthened in this view by a consideration of the means 
adopted for his education from early youth to manhood. From 
four to six years Mr. Windham is described as “ high spirited,” 
requiring a great deal of chastisement at his lessons, which he 
did pretty well, much better in witness’s opinion than some other 
pupils.* An only child, his father and mother treated him very 
indulgently. The servants petted him. ‘“ Poor little fellow, let 
him amuse himself; he has no playfellows,’+ was the ready 
excuse of fond parents for every folly. He was partial to the 
society of servants, and imitated their habits. His father, as it 
is affirmed, to shame him out of the practice of waiting at table, 
procured him a suit of livery. It seems to have had the contrary 
effect, for he continued to wear it until he was unable to longer 
put it on, recurring to its use on his return home from the several 
schools, including Eton, to which he had been sent. 

Even at this period there is a significant fact which pervades 
Mr. Windham’s entire career—an absence of suitable companion- 
ship. His having no playfellows was a matter of regret to his 
father ; and yet “there were some young children belonging to 
the families in the neighbourhood,’ { but no one of them was ever 
seen at the Hall, nor was young Windham invited to their asso- 
ciation. Why was this? Considering the squire’s position, the 
reverse might reasonably have been expected. Mr. Bickmore's 
evidence may possibly afford a clue. It was not imputed to Miss 
Rauschen, the nursery governess, who had the charge of Mr. 
Windham prior to his school-days, that she was deficient either 
in judgment or capacity. She seems to have managed him well, 
as far as was practicable, and for more than two years to have 
had the principal responsibility in the rearing of the “ high- 
spirited boy.” Shortly after she left, the youth was sent to 
school, where he continued for two years. The number at the 
school was limited. The heir of Felbrigg might be justly re- 
garded as a most desirable pupil; some of his connexions were 
being educated at the same time with him. Mr. Bickmore and 
his wife declare him to have been amenable to authority, “no 
trouble in managing him,” and yet, long before the period at 
which other pupils were removed, and while the purpose for 
which he was sent was far from being accomplished, “ when he 
was not sufficiently advanced for Eton,’ Mr. Bickmore, at the 
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risk of offending an influential family, and at the certain loss 
of a pupil of consideration, refused to keep him longer at the 
school. Contrast what Mr. Bickmore said with what he did. 
The contrast struck the jury as peculiar. They further sifted 
the question of his dismissal. Mr. Bickmore would fain have 
conveyed the impression that it was for the sake of the youth's 
association with more advanced boys—an assertion negatived by 
the fact, that boys from three to: four years older were at the 
time permitted to remain. The real cause slipped out on cross- 
examination: “ Another reason for his wishing the boy to be 
removed was, that he had heard young Windham had used 
violent language and oaths, and he did not think it would be 
desirable to expose other boys fresh from home to the influence 
of such an example.” At this time he had been for more than 
two years under the careful tutorage of Mr. Bickmore. He had 
been placed there before his eighth year with a mind fresh and 
impressionable. He had previously been, for a similar period, 
under his governess’s charge. It is fair to presume that neg- 
ligence was not attributable to either of them; and yet, to rest the 
proposition on simple fact, their best exertions failed, on Mr. 
Bickmore’s showing, to render the child a suitable, not to say safe 
companion, for boys of his own age. We dwell on this period 
of Mr. Windham’s history. Much stress has been laid on the 
influence of his early home education. ‘ Old Mr. Windham,” it 
is said, “‘ was a very passionate man, but his passion was soon 
over.” “ His treatment of his son was very irregular and capri- 
cious; sometimes he was indulgent, and sometimes severe. * 
During the short period which interposed between the leaving of 
his governess and his being placed at school, his mother appears 
to have devoted much attention to his guidance. ‘When he 
was about seven or eight years of age, Lady Sophia was on a 
visit at her father’s house at Brighton; her son was with her ; 
she seemed very anxious respecting him. Her task was no easy 
one. Her means of control were significant: when she came 
down with him to luncheon, her. constant practice was to carry 
a little whip, to keep him in order.”t We seek not to attach more 
importance to these statements than that which theyimply. The 
boy was unusually difficult to manage, and his parents felt that 
it was so. In consequence of this, from a very early age they 
sought for competent and careful persons to educate and guide 
him. His youth was spent removed from the over-indulgence of 
home. The faults of bringing-up, on which so much stress has been 
laid, so far as the schools went, he, experienced in common with ~ 
many ; and, so far as home was concerned, when vacations afforded 
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opportunity, were few and far between. His management at 
that time can only, therefore, be quoted as showing the estimate 
of his character and capacity by those best acquainted with both. 
In our censure on the living let us not be unjust to the dead. 
The faults and peculiarities of the father are advanced as argu- 
ments in justification of the son. Would that he had followed 
in his father’s steps! He might then, indeed, have proved ‘“ nct 
altogether unworthy of the name which he bore, and of the social 
position into which he was _ born.” 

Previously to his being placed at Eton, Mr. Windham may be 
said to have manifested in their combinations an aggregate of 
the irregularities common to undisciplined youth, together with 
a marked fondness for low company, and an habitual dis- 
regard for truth. On these points witnesses agree. Let us 
not seek to give too much importance to isolated occurrences 
detailed, such as that which occurred during luncheon at 
Lord Bristol’s, and yet it is an instance symptomatic of a 
certain mental condition. The youth wanted some tart, and, 
instead of using a knife or spoon, he thrust his hand into the 
dish and pulled away crust and fruit together; when, being re- 
monstrated with by his mother, and told by Lady Alfred Hervey 
he should have none, he seized a large carving-knife and rushed 
at her. An unimannerly and passionate, yet sane boy, might 
have acted similarly. The occurrence is valuable as one of many 
incidents, and acquires additional importance from its association. 
Neither should undue weight be attached to his childish predi- 
lection for imitation of railway trains beyond this, that up to the 
issuing of the Commission, Mr. Windham maintained the same 
tastes, and gratified them in a manner we shall presently discuss. 
The facts admitted at this period may be briefly epitomized :—A 
mental development which attracted the early attention of his 
father, and elicited the opinion of an experienced physician ; and 
great difficulty in management and training, with marked indi- 
cations of a depraved rather than a vitiated moral sense, exhibited 
in the frequent use of language, which, in Mr. Bickmore’s judg- 
- ment, rendered him an unsuitable companion for youths. 

With Eton a different era commenced. He was submitted 
to a supervision, association, and system of education distinct 
from that he had previously experienced. A difference of opinion 
exists between the witnesses who speak to this period. <A careful 
analysis of their testimony, in its conflict, places Mr. Windham 
amongst a class of inferior boys, deficient in application, of a 
capacity below par, of dirty personal habits, subject to fits 
of excitement and passion, fond of the company of menials, 
exhibiting peculiarities which distinguished him from others in 
his crying, laughing, and general habits. To the sobriquet of 
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“Mad Windham” we direct attention because of the evidence 
it affords that his peculiarities marked him from his cotemporaries. 
Much stress was laid upon the fact that before leaving Eton he 
had passed up to the fifth form, accessible only to those capable 
of mastering certain details, which, it was alleged, were inconsis- 
tent with the theory of the petition. This resolved the necessity 
for the Commission into a question of experience and opinion. 
Thence arises the inquiry, is the capability of mastering details 
whereby the intelligence is abstractly employed, any safe guide 
to the capacity for. conduct which involves the practice of discre- 
tion, and demands the exercise of the moral as well as intellec- 
tual functions? On this point medical theorists are at variance. 
The variance is attributable to the conflicting views which psy- 
chologists entertain. Those who hold the mind to be one and 
indivisible aver that the capacity tested in one direction involves 
a reciprocal capability in another. Those who advocate a diffe- 
rent view believe that of necessity no ratio can be assigned to 
the relation between the intellectual and moral faculties, and 
that the perception of differences does not imply a power of their 
adoption. When doctors differ, to what tribunal is it best to 
appeal ? We suggest practical experience of life, tested by the rule 
of common sense. We can find no expression of opinion more 
applicable to Mr. Windham’s then condition, than those which 
fell from Sir John Nicholl in the case of Ingram v. Wyatt,* when 
discussing imbecility of mind. ‘In order,” observes that dis- 
tinguished judge, “‘ to arrive at the true meaning of imbecility of 
mind, we may resort to what the law calls perfect capacity, which 
is most correctly found in the course of our pleadings. The 
averment to be contained in a common count is, that the testator 
was of sound mind, memory, and understanding, talked and dis- 
coursed rationally and sensibly, and was fully capable of any 
rational act requiring thought, judgment, and reflection.” Here 
is the legal standard. ‘“ When all this can be predicated of the 
person, bare execution is sufficient; but if it cannot be truly 
predicated, a deficiency of capacity exists—a deficiency not 
necessarily rendering the person intestable, but in proportion to 
the degree of deficiency requiring clearer and more direct proof 
of the unbiassed testamentary intention. IJmbecility and weak- 
ness of mind may exist in different degrees between the limits of 
absolute idiocy on the one hand, and of perfect capacity on the 
other.” Few men could speak with greater authority than Sir John 
Nicholl. He further observes :—‘‘ When imbecility is original, 
or, as medical authorities express it, connate, the memory is often 
perfect, especially of trifling and simple circumstances, though the 
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other mental powers remain infantine ; or, as the same authorities 
suppose and express it, ‘the brain has never developed itself.’ 
In such an individual the understanding has made little progress 
with years, it has not matured and ripened in the usual manner ; 
yet even in such individuals, unless the imbecility be extreme, 
some improvement will have taken place, some progress or know- 
ledge beyond mere infancy will have been made by the help of 
memory, by imitation, by habit. Such an individual will acquire 
many ideas, will recollect facts, and circumstances, and places, 
and hackneyed quotations from books, will. conduct himself 
orderly and mannerly, will make a few rational remarks on 
familiar and trite subjects, may retain self-dominion and spend 
his own little income in providing for his wants as a boy spends 
his pocket-money, and yet may labour under great infirmity of 
mind, and be very liable to fraud and imposition.” ‘Truth is 
perpetually true. These observations, applicable to the Windham 
of that day, are pertinent to the Windham of this, because 
they are in accordance to actual fact and observation, however 
some medical men ofsmall experience and no authority be found 
to question them. Let us, bearing these quotations in mind, 
apply the standard we have proposed to the facts adduced in 
evidence. At Eton, Mr. Windham was subject to careful superiors. 
He had all the influence of special tuition and suitable associa- 
tion. They failed to impress him in a manner similar to others. 
The pastimes of his youth assumed a more determined form. 
His mimic trains were exchanged for real ones. Railway-guards 
and porters were, when opportunity afforded, his intimates and 
companions. ‘To drive a railway-carriage appeared to be the 
height of his ambition, and to this his mind seemed attracted with 
an earnestness inexplicable on the assumption of complete self- 
possession. It was contended on his behalf that this taste was 
not indicative of a low form of childish capacity, but rather a 
manifestation of a similar motive to that which induced Lord 
Claude Hamilton and other noblemen to attend lectures, and in a 
spirit of scientific inquiry investigate the principles directing the 
operations of steam machinery. It was even urged that “it re- 
quires a good deal of skill, self-possession, coolness of head, and 
delicacy of touch, to drive a railway-engine.” For what purpose 
did Mr. Windham pursue it? He dressed as a guard; furnished 
himself with a whistle which he blew on all occasions ; “‘ some- 
times sorted the parcels in the carriage, and did the work re- 
markably well;’* sometimes treated the drivers at the stations ; 
and on occasions, when working on the van, in company with the 
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genuine official and his friend, indulged in champagne to the 
extent of a bottle each. At the stations, running up and down 
the platforms, opening the doors, attending to the passengers, 
crying out the names of the different places, and so deporting 
himself that, in the opinion of more than one railway-inspector, 
the conclusion arrived at was, “he was short in his intellect. ’* 
This is not the method of investigation usually followed by 
scientific inquirers. It is worthy of notice that as Mr. Wind- 
ham’s capability of acting independently became established he 
more freely indulged in this and similar practices, which, 
however explicable on the part of a school-boy, is, to our 
mind, when pursued by an adult under such circumstances, 
demonstrative of no other mental condition than that set forth 
in the case of Ridgway v. Darwin already detailed, and in the 
opinion of Sir J. Nicholl just quoted. We direct attention to 
the fact that neither in the management of the engine, or any 
single act which required either sagacity or experience, was Mr. 
Windham ever permitted to take any part. On one occasion only 
he attempted the initiative in starting a train. It was then by 
blowing his whistle as guard, not managing the machine as 
driver. “It was the day of the Bury Cattle Fair, and I was 
directing horse-boxes and cattle-vans to be attached to the rear 
of the trains. While so engaged I heard a whistle, and on look- 
ing up saw a train in motion. The same moment I noticed. Mr. 
Windham coming up the platform, wearing a railway-guard's 
great-coat and belt, and carrying a whistle in his hand. He was 
in the act of putting the whistle to his mouth a second time when 
I struck it away. Had he succeeded in blowing the whistle a 
second time the train in motion would have stopped, and it would 
have been run into by an approaching train. When the guard 
came up I asked him where his belt was? Without answering 
me he said to Mr. Windham, ‘I told you not to take my belt. 
Mr. Goody will report me for letting you have it on. I told 
Mr. Windham he had no right to be about the line, and asked 
him to get into a carriage. He replied, ‘ Oh, you be ;iam 
your master.’’”"+ This evidence is somewhat in advance of the 
narrative, as it applies to a later period than school-days. 

With Mr. Windham’s departure from Eton the most important 
period of his life commenced—that which was more immediately to 
prepare him for a position wherein complete freedom of action 
would be his. It is a period deserving of attentive considera- 
tion, for whatever differences of opinion existed on the part of Mr. 
Windham’s Eton associates respecting his mental capability, there 
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seems to have been a unanimity in regarding him as being in 
many respects exceptional. Time seemed to have exaggerated 
the peculiarities of his childhood. 

On the death of his father, in his fourteenth year, he was placed 
under guardians. On the departure of his uncle for India, he became 
a ward in Chancery. Subject to the approval of Vice-Chancellor 
Page Wood, tutors accompanied him to Eton. The Vice-Chancellor, 
in the further exercise of judicial discretion, deemed it advisable that 
before coming of age he should travel. He accordingly left Eton 
in his seventeenth year. The Rev. Thomas Goodwin, in his 
evidence, informed the court the extent of the information of the 
fifth form boy at this period. ‘I attempted,” said the reverend 
gentleman, “‘to instruct him. His education was exceedingly 
deficient—not such as I should have expected in a person of his 
years. He knew the meaning of a word here and there in Virgil, 
but could not construe a single sentence correctly.” Virgil was 
one of the books, a proficiency in which, Mr. Windham’s counsel 
alleged, was essential for the fifth form. ‘The tone of his mind . 
and general demeanour at this time is also more particularly 
described by his guardian, Lord Alfred Hervey. ‘“ At Torquay,’ 
the period spoken of by Mr. Goodwin, ‘ when he was seventeen 
years of age, it was deemed prudent to vaccinate, for the second 
time, every person in the house. He cried like a ehild the 
whole morning, and we had the greatest difficulty in inducing 
him to submit to the operation. We were compelled to 
threaten him.” “ He cried lke a boy of five or six years 
when Vice-Chancellor Wood proposed that he should be taken 
abroad. He had then an idea that General Windham was urging 
the Vice-Chancellor and myself to get him out of the way by 
poison or otherwise, in order that his uncle might obtain posses- 
sion of his estates. I attempted to disabuse his mind, but in 
vain. We shall return to this impression when investigating 
Dr. Buck’s evidence. A year later, May, 1858, Mr. Wiudwan 
being in his eighteenth year, Lord Alfred Hervey further states : 
“ About May, 1858, I remember him staying at Lord Bristol’s, in 
St. James’s-square., At dinner he behaved himself with great pro- 
priety for him, so much so, indeed, that he gave me hopes he 
was improving ; but immediately he left the dining-room he dis- 
appeared, instead of joining the ladies in the drawing- -room. He 
did the same thing for two or three days running, and we could 
not discover how he disposed of himself. At last T returned to 
the dining-room after dinner, and I there found him with my 
father's footman. He had his jacket off and his shirt-sleeves 
tucked up quite high, and was helping to clear the things away.” 
This is but an example of similar transactions spoken to by other 
witnesses. In May, 1859, Colonel Bathurst was induced to ac- 
company Mr. Windham abroad.. He remained with Mr. Wind- 
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ham for three months. They travelled through Switzerland. 
Other evidence refers to this period. Colonel Bathurst says :— 
“‘] returned to England sooner than I intended, because I felt I 
could do no good with him. I consider him a person of weak 
intellect. He may go into society with safety, though he will 
always conduct himself as rudely and boisterously, and make 
himself conspicuous, as he did with me; but his want of mental 
power will always render him incapable of managing his own 
affairs.” Mr. Bruce, who met Colonel Bathurst and Mr. 

Windham while on their tour, though believing the latter 
‘to be a person of perfectly sound mind,” declared him to 
be “uneducated and uncouth in his manners, and more like 
a groom than a gentleman, in the habit of using coarse and 
filthy language, and of laughing rather loudly.” Mr. Whiteside, 
who, during a fortnight, formed one of the same party, considered 
him to be an imbecile. “He had been slightly acquainted with 
Mr. Windham at Eton. At Lucerne, Mr. Windham came to me, 
slapped me on the back, and asked to be allowed to travel with 
my party. His request, when backed by Colonel Bathurst, was 
acceded to. He was with us more than a fortnight. There were 
two ladies in the party. He had a railway whistle and used to 
blow it when the party started in carriages or on mules in the 
mountains. At meals he hooted, and laughed, and shouted, so as 
to frighten people. His manner of eating was most offensive. 
When laughing, the food would fall from his mouth, but he 
generally took it up and putit back into hismouth. He slavered 
at the mouth. I have heard him shouting and bawling when 
a hundred people were present. Apologies had frequently to be 
made for his conduct. He often swore in the presence of ladies, 
and on one occasion he called out to me in a public room, ‘ Oh, 
you be ——.’ I had been merely trying to prevent him tripping 
up a waiter who was carrying plates across the room. When 
travelling in the mountains on mules, Mr. Windham called the 
attention of the ladies to the animals in an indecent way. The 
party tolerated him so long out of sympathy with Colonel 
Bathurst.” Mrs. Wilkinson, who met them abroad during this 
period, speaks of her having “taken a ereat interest in him (Mr. 
Windham), because she considered him to be a person of weak - 
intellect,” and detailed his conduct in general society at Spa to 
have been of a character which necessitated her frequent explana- 
tions and excuses on the ground that he was mal tembré. Con- 
sidering this testimony, and adopting the least unfavourable view 
of Mr. Windham’s conduct as here shown, the inference from 
the corroboration of these witnesses is obvious. Association and 
education had alike failed to exercise any beneficial influence on 
the subject of the petition. He, grown to man’s estate, ranked 
amongst unruly, unmannerly youths ; was controlled by the 
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same means, and amenable to the same influences. Mr. Bruce, 
who believed him sane, detailed an incident which occurred in 
the Black Forest. ‘‘On one occasion when he (in his 19th year) was 
misbehaving himself, Colonel Bathurst knocked him down, and 
he blubbered like a child. Mr. Windham called Colonel Bathurst 
‘a —— aristocratic humbug. The Colonel told him if he 
repeated such language he would knock him down. Mr. Windham 
repeated it, and the Colonel knocked him down.” This evidence 
was adduced in explanation of Colonel Bathurst's observation, 
“One day in the Black Forest he screamed for half an hour. 
I concluded he was letting the steam off.” Of his capability of 
managing money matters, previous to and at this time, Lord 
Alfred Hervey says, speaking of an antecedent period: “ His 
monthly allowance (5l.) would be all spent the first day 
or so, and he never could give any account of what he 
had done with it; he never seemed to have a sixpence in 
his pocket.” Colonel Bathurst's evidence on this point goes to 
this extent: “‘ While we were abroad, I spent for him at the rate of | 
about 200l.a year. I gavehim money when heasked for it. Henever 
had anything to show for the money he spent.” Colonel Bathurst 
resigned his appointment. Mr. Horrocks was induced to accept 
the responsibility. This gentleman, while corroborating the testi- 
mony of Colonel Bathurst, adds much that is important: “ He (Mr. 
Windham) was happiest in the lowest company, and used to boast 
to such persons of his great property and expectations. He also 
told them that there was a conspiracy on foot to defraud him of his 
property ; for that was an idea he entertained when I was with him. 
Upon one occasion I told him that if he did not alter his habits and 
conduct he would be put into a lunatic asylum, and all his property 
would be taken from him. He began to cry like a child, and said 
he would become a guard or a porter on a railway, ‘and so,’ he 
added, ‘ get my 18s. a week.’ I could not control him in any 
other way than by threats and severity. I was compelled at last 
to thrash him.” This evidence, while confirming the testimony 
of Lord Alfred Hervey respecting the impression on the youth's 
mind that his uncle was anxious to act unfairly towards him, is 
of even greater importance when considered in relation to the 
evidence of Dr. Buck, who speaks to the existence of the same 
impression at a time when he was executing deeds and transacting 
business involving his uncle's future as well as contingent inter- 
ests. Mr. Horrocks speaks of an incident which occurred when 
Mr. Windham was entering his twentieth year. He desired Mr. 
Windham to attend lunch in the dining-room ; he refused to do 
so; an altercation ensued. Mr. Horrocks gave evidence: “I 
boxed his ears; he threw himself down upon the floor, buried his 
face in a mat, screamed and yelled at the top of his voice; his 
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mouth was bleeding ; his face was covered with blood and dust ; 
Mrs. Martin led him away to be washed.” Mr. Windham when 
examined on this matter, said that ‘“‘ I was hit violently on the 
head and knocked completely over on the stone pavement; I fell 
on the mat; it is lucky I did; of course I screamed.” Which- 
ever version be the correct one, his face was washed, and he 
did join lunch, having previously blubbered like a great school- 
boy, rubbed his face in the mat, and deported himself in a 
manner which was aptly described as childish. It was argued 
that Mr. Horrocks had acted harshly and injudiciously towards 
his pupil. The only witness questioned on the point was Mrs. 
Martin, who had the largest opportunity for observation. She 
deposed: “ Mr. Horrocks used to want his pupil to read more 
than he was disposed; but they went out a great deal together, 
end, on the whole, she thought got on very well.’* On Mr. 
Horrocks leaving, Mr. Peatfield, a gentleman of the highest 
standing, on the fidelity of whose evidence no imputation was even 
attempted, was appointed tutor and companion. He remained 
with him till after he became of age, and resided, during the 
period spoken to, at the Lewellins, in Duke-street. He says: 
‘* While lodging in Duke-street, St. James's, | was requested by 
his guardians to let him be his own master.” This explains how 
it was that when apparently under direction, at this period he 
acted in the manner deposed to. Mr. Peatfield and Mr. Windham 
travelled together in Scotland and Ireland, and subsequently visited 
the Channel Islands. He confirms the evidence of the other wit- 
nesses. Describing his visit to Edinburgh, while lodging in a private 
house in Hope-street: ‘‘ We stayed there for a week; his (Mr. 
Windham’s) conduct was noisy and boisterous. Complaints were 
made to me by the landlady that the neighbours had been annoyed 
by his opening the windows and shouting and shrieking at the 
top of his voice. Complaints were made of his irrational conduct 
generally. J remonstrated with him, but in vain. He behaved 
in the streets in a way [I can scarcely describe. He would hiss, 
spit, shout, scream, laugh, roar out foolish remarks, such as 
‘You're a duffer, and ‘I’m all there when I’m wanted,’ finishing 
up with what he called ‘ chaffing the bobbies, meaning the police- 
men. He was subject to fits of passion; his face would flush, 
and he would use the grossest language. He would break into 
these passions without any apparent cause, and while the fit 
lasted he seemed unable to control himself. On many occasions 
he behaved in a terrible manner, shouting, swearing, jumping 
about, opening windows, and yelling into the streets. He ate 
with great voracity. I have seen him choke from his mode of 
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eating; and he has told me he has been sick.” In answer to the 
jury this gentleman observed: ‘ While travelling I paid the bills. 
He took an interest in the expenditure, and understood that the 
money was coming from his own estate. He always said he 
liked me. Mr. Windham was at this period in all essential re- 
spects his own master.” He appears from the evidence to have 
fully availed himself of the permission. The Lewellins, at whose 
house in St. James's-street he was stopping, and whose testimony 
was severely commented on, affirmed no more than the three 
companions and tutors who had the responsibility of his charge. 
They certainly did enter with great minuteness into many par- 
ticulars of a disgusting and painful character, but for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry place the evidence no higher than the testi. 
mony of others. The police deposed to his conduct during these 
months being of such a character that several members of the force 
regarded him as childish ;* that the women with whom he sought to 
interfere, would say to him, “‘ Go away, you fool; you are not right 
in your head ;” and that they, the police, never took any notice of | 
him, or did not, when committing irregularities such as they deposed 
to, take him into custody, because they did not consider he was 
right in his head.f ‘The evidence of one of the police-inspectors 
is important :{ “ Two or three months ago, he (Mr. Windham) told 
me that his mother had married a young man, and that they and 
the old General wanted to rob him of his property. He was cry- 
ing at the time, the tears flowing from his eyes, and a sort of froth 
and foam running from his mouth. He did not use a handkerchief, 
but wiped his face with the cuff of his coat. I told him to go 
home—it was in the Haymarket, about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing—and I then left him.” It may be well to here recal the 
evidence of Lord Alfred Hervey, spoken to by other witnesses in 
a similar tone: “‘General Windham had invariably treated him 
with great kindness.” ‘The only evidence to show that any dif- 
ference at any time existed between uncle and nephew is the 
evidence spoken to by Mr. Lewellin, who says, “'The General 
came to remonstrate with his nephew about his keeping company 
with the police. I heard the General say, ‘I will not allow you 
to keep low company; I have given you the reins three months 
before your coming of age, and I trust you will behave like a 
gentleman.” Mr. Peatfield confirms this witness in the fact that 
though he resided with, he did not seek to exercise any control 
over Mr. Windham during the period spoken to. 

_ At this time an incident is detailed worthy of consideration. The 
Rev. T. J. Baty, on one occasion in May, saw Mr. Windham alone. 
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“‘ The latter came into the room with nothing on except a dressing- 
gown, which was very loosely thrown about him. He was in an 
excited state, and told witness that he was engaged in a serious 
business with the detectives. He said it was impossible to men- 
tion it, as it was a private matter. He then sat down and wrote 
a note. After he had done so, he told the witness, in a wild way, 
that Sergeant Joy, of the detective force, was following the steps 
of a lady to whom he was engaged. He said, he believed she 
was unchaste, and he had employed Joy to discover the truth. 
He mentioned the lady's name; she was a lady of position, and 
had since been married to an officer in the army.” This occur- 
rence is deserving of careful consideration, especially when we 
connect it with other testimony. 

Dr. Tuke, in his examination by Mr. Karslake, when detailing 
his interview with Mr. Windham, stated: ‘‘ On one occasion he, 
Mr. Windham, said, ‘This marriage of mine is all my uncle’s 
doing. He would nct let me marry a young lady to whom I was 
much attached.’ He described her as the daughter of a near 
neighbour of his in the country. He added, ‘Things would have 
been very different if I had married her.” An assertion of this 
character was, of all others, one most calculated to excite preju- 
dice. We will avoid Dr. Tuke’s example, “‘ who did not test the 
truth of Mr. Windham’s statement about his engagement to a 
young lady in the country,’ and endeavour to see of what impor- 
tance it is deserving. In the first place, the assertion stands with- 
out the slightest confirmation, and in the next, the inference it 
suggests is at variance with the facts. ‘The period spoken to by 
Mr. Baty was in the month of May. It was shown on the 
application to the Lords Justices in “ Windham v. Giubilei,” 
that in the month of June Miss Agnes Willoughby, alias Rogeis, 
informed Mr. Bowen May that “ Mr. Windham, a young gentle- 
man of fortune, had made her an offer.” At the date of Mr. 
Baty’s visit, Mr. Windham was on intimate terms with that lady, 
and urging his suit. Mr. Windham’s counsel did not hesitate to 
put forward the evidence of Mr. Andrews to speak of a boyish at- 
tachment of Mr. Windham’s in his seventeenth or eighteenth year. 
Can it be doubted that, if there was the slightest foundation for such 
an assertion as Mr. Windham’s uncle having prevented a desirable 
match, it would not have been paraded with all that delicate 
energy which characterized the other proceedings? In the absence 
of such evidence we are bound to regard the assertion as being 
incapable of proof. The value to be attached to the arguments of 
counsel, that he (Mr. Windham) was a youth capable of a virtuous 
and reputable attachment, who might, if better managed, have 
turned out otherwise, falls to the ground, when we call to mind 
the sworn and uncontradicted testimony of the witnesses examined 
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on that particular part of the case. Mr. Cheales says: ‘ Ladies 
have asked me in the presence of Mr. Windham to protect them 
and take them away. He was annoying them by rudeness—fol- 
lowing them about the room, shouting, and trying to get hold of 
them; probably in sport.” Colonel Bathurst adds: ‘‘He was 
always falling in love with ladies whom he met, and to some he 
made proposals. Complaints were made to me of his having used 
filthy language in the presence of ladies. I induced him to make 
an apology.” Mr. Farrar describes his conduct at Spa: “ He 
was particularly fond of thrusting himself upon ladies, and at the 
gaming-table he used to sit with his arms stretched out looking 
into their faces instead of attending to the play.” Mr. Horrocks 
declares, “‘ Whenever he was introduced to a lady he began to 
make love to her, and in a few weeks, or sometimes days, would 
make her an offer of marriage. It made no difference whether 
her character was good or bad.” Martin, who visited him at Rimp- 
ton, adds: “ He did not.tell me anything about his being in love 
with a young lady there. He spoke rather disrespectfully of Mr. 
Andrews, who, he said, thought a great deal of himself ;” and 
further observes, in reference to his visit to Mr. Windham in town, 
at the time to which Mr. Baty refers, ‘““ Mr. Windham called my 
attention to what he termed capital articles and letters in the 
Times about the ‘ pretty horsebreakers ;’ he said, ‘I would rather 
marry a “ pretty horsebreaker’ than I woulda lady.” These wit- 
nesses are confirmed by others who depose to similar facts ; while 
the evidence of Mr. Lewellin shows that when remonstrated with 
for his supposed intention of carrying out his desire to marry 
“a pretty horsebreaker’ in the person of his present wife, he 
replied, “‘I never intend to marry her, nor any such afk 
have had all I want of her, and she may stay on with Jack : 
This observation Dr. Forbes Winslow refers to when speaking of 
his interview with Mr. Windham: ‘“‘I asked him whether he, 
himself, had not been intimate with his wife before marriage. 
He said he had not. Then I asked him, ‘ Have you not said 
so to others?” He denied that he had made any remark of the 
kind. Afterwards I repeated the question pointedly to him, when 
he admitted having said that he had had all he wanted out of his 
wife ; ‘but,’ he added, ‘IT said so by way of a blind, not wishing 
other parties to know what I was going to do.” It is useless to 
attempt to reconcile one part of Mr. Windham’s conduct with the 
other. Nor shall we seek to do so. From the evidence on all 
sides it stands sufficiently clear that neither disappointed affec- 
tions nor wounded feelings had any part in conducing to his 
marriage with a lady sufficiently above suspicion not to require 
Sergeant Joy to satisfy her admirer of her moral character. 

It would serve no purpose to enter with minuteness into the 
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details of the evidence given by the several witnesses -ealled an 
support of the petition. It will scarcely be contended ‘that they 
were not witnesses of truth, and had not: ample opportunities for | 
forming the opinions they expressed. The justness of their con- 
clusions the jury has questioned. The necessity for the:investi- 
gation the Lords. Justices have notwithstanding affirmed. How 
far is the one fact reconcilable with the other? Witnesses on 
the part of Mr. Windham, while in all important particulars: con- 
firming and bearing out the evidence of the petitioners; at the 
same time gave testimony which, if not directly conflicting, it-was 
affirmed was to a great extent inconsistent with the theory on 
which the petitioners had framed their case. ‘The answer'to:the 
petitioners was’ this :—Admitting your facts to be true, we conjoin 
them with other facts which take the case out of the category in 
which you seek to place it. You, the »petitioners, affirm a con- 
genital deficiency of mind sufficient.to establish legal incapacity : 
we afford illustration of capacity inconsistent with your theory, 
and rebut the impressions your witnesses have created by ex- 
amining ‘many who, at ‘the same ‘time, under similar circum- 
stances, had equal opportunity and capability for arriving ata 
conclusion. Accordingly a ‘host of witnesses are called to set 
aside the theory advanced. It:is worth while to examine how far 
these witnesses are consistent: with each other and with the now 
admitted facts. Mr. Hancock :proves that from ithe congenital 
construction of Mr. Windham’s palate and the conformation of 
his mouth, the peculiarities deposed ‘to by many on the behalf of 
the petitioners, were the necessary result of purely physical con- 
ditions. In ‘answer to ‘this opinion others are called, who, ‘from 
their opportunity of ‘being with and seemg Mr. Windham, -are 
relied upon as competent to speak to facts:—they say, “ They 
never noticed:anything peculiar about his voice or his laugh ;* 
““that there was.no peculiar noise while eating ;” “‘ that there was 
nothing in his manner or appearance different from other gentle- 
men.” One class deposes that Mr. Windham “ was not:meat in 
his dress; that, 1m fact, he was generally filthy ; and sometimes, 
owing to the slavering caused by the defect in his:mouth, his!face 
was rather dirty :’f others, speaking of the same time, state, ““His 
hands «and ‘face were always remarkably clean, and his clothes 
were particularly neat and tidy, while in his linen he was-as-par- 
ticularas alady:;” another declares, he ‘ had-seen:a little:slaver 
at the mouth, but he always ‘used his ~pocket-handkerchief.’t 
One affirms him to be “ habitually so rude as to render his com- 
pany intolerable ;” another considers that ‘ his :manners «were 
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uniformly regular and ‘gentlemanly.” One declares him “‘to be 
extravagant and foolish in all matters appertaming to money ;’ 
another swears she “never saw him at all extravagant—indeed, 
quite the reverse; and she heard him say he had been warned by 
his father not to get into debt at Eton.” One deemed him to 
have been ‘incapable of learning separately or making any ad- 
vancement in his studies; another ‘“‘ considered Mr. Windham 
rather quick at learning than otherwise. He was not assiduous, 
but, if he chose, he could learn more than some others.” One 
says, “he was boisterous and passionate,’ another, “ he was quiet 
and mild.” It would not be difficult to place in direct anta- 
gonism the testimony of witnesses to every period of Mr. Wind- 
ham's life. In all inquiries of this character a similar conflict of 
opinion has been manifested. It is in the nature of the case that 
it should be so. We can find no better criticism on the diversity 
of views on the present occasion advanced than the observation of 
Lord Brougham, ina case which his judgment has rendered famous. 
Lhe validity of a testament wasin question. Substituting the term 
commission for will—mutatis mutandis—we apply them to the 
present case :— 

“ When,” says Lord Brougham, “we take all the witnesses to- 
gether who are called to support the case of the respondent, surely 
there can be no inference drawn from their testimony sufficient 
to answer the case on the other side. ‘They had inferior oppor- 
tunities of observation: they differ materially among themselves ; 
they sometimes prove too much, and give evidence inconsistent 
with the admitted facts in the case ; sometimes they give very 
material evidence in favour of the commission ; and, finally, where 
they are consistent with each other and with themselves, the only 
result of their testimony is, that what others saw and heard, and 
positively swore to, they did not happen to see and hear, and 
so cannot swear to, but of course cannot negative; for, be it ob- 
served, there is not one single contradiction; there is no witness 
against the commission who contradicts the things sworn to in 
its support at the time and place when they are so stated by the 
witnesses in favour of the commission. Nothing can be more 
clear than that, as far as the parol evidence goes, the case for the 
petitioners is unanswered; nothing more clear than that the 
balance of the testimony is wholly in favour of the commission ; 
nay, that we can hardly weigh the testimony on the two sides 
against each other, inasmuch as all that the respondent's witnesses 
swear may be true, while the depositions of the petitioner's wit- 
nesses are entirely credited.”* The answer to this, on the part of 
the respondents, is obvious—‘“ You tried the question and the jury 
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found it otherwise.” They rejected the doctrine that inability to 
manage affairs was consistent with such conduct, correspondence, 
and answers, as were proved and exhibited on the part of Mr. 
Windham. The law constituted them the arbiters of the question. 
This is true. We seek not now to question the propriety of their 
verdict. Our desire is to argue on facts, not conclusions ; and the 
first great fact to be determined is,—Does such a class exist as 
Lord Eldon alluded to in Ridgway v. Darwin, when he observed, 
jn determining the propriety of a commission, “ I am pretty confi- 
dent Lord Hardwicke would not have gone so far; but finding, 
when I came here, a course of cases establishing this authority, 
and feeling a strong inclination to maintain it, or that the Legis- 
lature should take means to preserve persons in a state of vmbe- 
cility, laying them as open to mischief as insanity 2” Is there a 
state of imbecility of this special character, and was there reason 
to believe that Mr. Windham was a fitting person to be considered 
within it? This inquiry involves not only matters of fact, but 
also questions of opinion. It is more advisable to, at present, in- 
quire how far the opinions of reliable authorities as to certain 
attributes characteristic of an ascertained state agree with those 
attributes proved to have been presented by Mr. Windham. ‘The 
facts as a whole we will discuss when considering the finding of 
the jury. We approach the inguiry without prejudice. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, when questioned by the Master, was asked to describe his 
idea of the legal term ‘‘unsoundness of mind.” In doing so, he 
aptly repeated the words uttered by Lord Eldon in the case of the 
Earl of Portsmouth, viz.: “‘ A condition or state of intellect be- 
tween actual lunacy and idiotcy, or such a degree of mental defi- 
ciency as would incapacitate a person for the management of him- 
self and his affairs ;’—such a condition as Dr. Conolly sets forth, 
when remonstrating with the Lord Chief Baron touching the case 
Nottidge v. Ripley. ‘‘ There are,” writes Dr. Conolly, “ numerous 
young persons whose moral character appears for a time so per- 
verted that their education is wholly interrupted, and they cannot 
be at large with safety to their own character; young men, whose 
entire idleness, whose grossness of habits, immoderate love of 
drink, disregard of honesty, or general irregularity of conduct, 
bring disgrace and wretchedness on their relatives; and whose 
unsound state of mind, unless met by prompt and proper treat- 
ment, precedes the utter subversion of reason.”* Dr. Tuke says, 
“T told Mr. Windham himself, that I thought in four or five 
years he would be a lunatic or kill himself, if he persisted in such 
habits as those which were attributed to him in the affidavits 
for the petition.” “If,” continues Dr. Conolly, “ the liberty of 
a ee eee 
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an insane person is inconsistent with the safety of his property 
or the property of others, or with his preservation from dis- 
graceful scenes and exposures, or with the tranquillity of his 
family, or his neighbours, or society; if his sensuality, his dis- 
regard of cleanliness and decency, make him offensive in pri- 
vate and public, dishonouring and injuring his children and 
his name; if his excessive eccentricity or extreme feebleness of 
mind ‘subject him to continual imposition, and to ridicule, 
abuse, and persecution in the streets, and to frequent acci- 
dents at home and abroad; his protection and that of society de- 
mands that he should be kept in a quiet and secluded residence, 
guarded by watchful attendants, and not exposed to the public.” 
Further he proceeds—‘ There are men of rank of minds so ill- 
regulated and unsound that, if uncontrolled, they would be ever 
the associates of the lowest profligates, and frequent the vilest 
abodes of vice without shame ; and women of wealth and station 
who will drink to excess and expose themselves to every possible 
degradation. No one who is so unfortunate as to have in his 
own family, or among his acquaintance, any person manifesting 
any of the forms of perverted character above spoken of, will for 
a moment withhold assent from the opinion that all such persons 
require to be treated as insane. ‘The truth is, they are already of 
unsound mind, and without timely treatment and control they will 
become ungovernably mad, and remain so for life. I trust no 
parent and no medical practitioner will be deterred from the only 
wise course to be pursued in such cases, by the authority of your 
lordship or by a dread of the newspapers.” We pause for a 
moment to inquire, ‘‘ Is there a class,” not strictly insane, which 
when subjected to a commission gives rise to “ difficult and deli- 
cate cases with regard to the liberty of the subject’? Is there a 
condition “not strictly insanity, still laying the person suffering 
from it open to as much mischief as actual insanity” ? Is there a 
form of perverted character “‘ requiring to be treated as insane, who 
though not insane are already of unsound mind”? And, lastly, 
is there a condition in which the only wise course to be pursued 
is one calculated to be in antagonism to the jurisdiction of the 
bench, “ which wise course men ought not to be deterred from by 
a dread of the press”? Great legal and medical authorities have 
thus spoken. Where are the illustrations to be found? It is true 
that passion may be indulged in to the most flagrant excess with- 
out transgressing the boundary which legislation has declared. It 
is true that society may be outraged to the last degree without 
the delinquent suffering more than the moral penalty which the 
forfeiture of its good opinion entails. The passages quoted in- 
dicate more than either of these extremes, or they mean nothing. 
Lhey point to some medium state entailing on the individual the 
inconyenience of both conditions, and yet not involving him in 
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the responsibilities of either. How much of vice and how little 
of sanity must be present to constitute this condition? Is what 
aman says to be tested by what he does? and if so, which shall 
preponderate in our judgment,—thought or action? As we may 
have mania without delusion, so we may have unsoundness of 
mind without insanity, or rather “a condition not strictly in- 
sanity.” What, in such a complicity of doctrines and antagonism 
of influences, is to determine our opinion? Again, before we pass: 
onward to the more extended examination of the last stage of the 
case under analysis, we supply an answer from a learned judge, 
whose authority we have already quoted: to our mind it 1s the 
only one which meets the difficulty. Sir John Nicholl, when 
giving judgment in an abstruse case, observed, “ It is a great but 
not an uncommon error to suppose that because a person can 
understand a question put to him, and can give a rational answer 
to such question, he is of perfect sound mind, and is capable of 
making a will for any purpose whatever, whereas the rule of law 
—and it is the rule of common sense—is far otherwise: the com- 
petency of the mind must be judged of by the nature of the act 
to be done, and from a consideration of all the circumstances of 
the case.” * 

On the gth of August, 1861, William Frederick Windham 
came of age. He then succeeded to the immediate and absolute 
possession of Felbrige Hall, Norfolk, with park, grounds, and 
timber annexed thereto, having a rental of 3100l. a-year, subject 
to his mother’s jointure for life of 1500]. a-year, with outgoing 
expenses of about 3501. annually. In 1869, he would become 
further entitled toa nominal income of goool. in addition, which, 
owing to incumbrances, would not yield a positive yearly receipt 
of more than 50001. ‘The latter income, according to the settle- 
ments, was to be an income for his own life. He thus at his 
majority had 12001. a-year available for immediate expenses. A 
few days before this important event, he determined on entering on 
what the greater number of men consider as the principal step in 
life—marniage. A few days afterwards, in the presence of the 
person he selected as his future wife, under the guidance of Mr. 
Bowen May, “a solicitor of twenty years’ standing,” he gives 
directions for his settlement on marriage to be prepared. On the 
30th of August the settlements having been prepared were exe- 
cuted, and he was married. No time was lost by his relatives in 
instituting proceedings to ascertain whether this act, the most im- 
portant, though not the most strange event of a three weeks’ free-. 
dom from control, was the reasonable exercise of an independent. 

judgment, contracted and entered into with a full sense of its 
responsibility. It became, therefore, requisite to inquire into all 
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the circumstances. The public were first informed of what was 
in contemplation on the occasion of an application to Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood to commit Mr. May for ‘‘an unauthorized. and 
improper dealing with an infant while a ward of Court.” As the 
case stood, the Vice-Chancellor declared it “to be one of grave 
suspicion against Mr. May,” but was unable to act, because, ‘in 
this case, unfortunately, it was after the young man had been 
released from the protection of the Court that this: unhappy 
marriage was contracted, and settlements of a most extravagant 
and extraordinary character were executed.” The: Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s opinion of the propriety of the steps then being taken, 
may: be inferred from his followimg observations: “‘ The applica- 
tion was perfectly justifiable, and one which the guardian of the 
infant’ was bound, in the discharge of his-duty, to bring before 
the Court.” , 

It is well to review the principal incidents which induced the 
Vice-Chancellor to.so express himself. 

Miss Willoughby, we give her all the advantage of the good 
taste she displayed in her selection of that name instead of 
“ Rogers;” was, to adopt the. words of her learned counsel, “ not 
yet'twenty-twoyears:of age; she was a very pretty and attractive 
person ; she had ladylike manners; and was a celebrity in certain — 
circles in London; she had an allowance of 20001. a-year, and 
occupied a high position in her own circle.” Mr. Bowen May 
added, ““She rode to hounds remarkably well.” ‘‘ The truth was,” 
further observed her counsel, ‘‘ she made a considerable sacrifice 
in marrying Mr. Windham; her affection for Mr. Windham was 
not strong.” The only ground on which the assertion of this 
income’on the part of Miss Willoughby rests, is her own state- 
ment’; the only proof in its corroboration, as showing her re= 
sources before marriage, is found in the payment within a month 
afterwards of two sums to Mr. Attenborough of 135l.. 4s. on the 
gth of October, and 226]. 8s. on.the 31st: of the same month, 
“to redeem old jewelry pledged by Mrs. Windham before her 
marriage, for which Mr. Windham was-threatened with an action.’* 
The condition of her affections as: regards Mr. Windham is best 
deseribed by adopting the phrase of Vice-Chancellor Wood, as 
being “an actual repugnancy.” He was: solicitous. and. liberal 
in wooing. Her woman's: nature prevailed, and she determined 
on “the sacrifice.” The victim had a-weakness; she required 
proofs of affection, and received them by gifts of from four 
to five thousand pounds’ worth of jewellery, purchased at. Em- 
manuel’s between the 13th and 25th of August. Miss Wil- 
loughby was known at the establishment; “she had previously: 
visited it with another gentleman who purchased jewellery for 
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her.” Mr. Windham proved if he was hard to love, he was not, 
in Miss Willoughby’s hands, difficult to manage. On the 26th 
of August, in company with Mr. Windham, she visited Mr. 
Bowen May. The terms of settlement were arranged; an imme- 
diate income of 800l. and a prospective income of 15001. a-year 
was settled on the intended bride; she observing, “‘ Mind, I am 
to have the allowance so that I can will it away ;” ridiculing the 
proposal of a lesser sum by the remark, ‘“‘ Do you think itis likely 
I will give up 20001. a-year for such a settlement?” Mr. Bowen 
May, if he did not do all that might have been expected, did 
this: he saw Mr. Windham alone, and said to him, “ Are you 
really in earnest about being married, because I think it is right 
to tell you that the lady is a kept mistress, and she is very extra- 
vagant; she keeps two or three horses, and is used to hunting.” 
Mr. Windham replied, “I know all that, and 1 am much obliged 
to you.” Where was the zeal Mr. Windham had previously 
manifested for the services of Detective Joy? At this period 
Dr. Illingworth declares that Mr. Windham was suffering from a 
loathsome disease, and knew, or at least had been told, that he 
“ was not in a fit state to marry.” Mr. Johnstone corroborated the 
testimony of Dr. Illingworth, and mentioned that he did not 
specially cauition Mr. Windham, for, from his condition, he never 
contemplated the possibility of any sane man so affected, con- 
tracting marriage. Miss Willoughby called on Mr. Johnstone a 
few days before the event, and Mr. Johnstone declares, that 
“though his conversation with her was professional, it had no 
reference to that person herself.” ‘The day was fixed for the 
marriage. The evening previously Mr. Windham visited his 
intended bride and found her in the society of the gentleman 
under whose protection she was. This gentleman slept in the 
same house with her. Mr. Windham, who saw his boots at his 
bedroom door, does not believe, that on the eve of their separation, 
his intimacy extended further. On the morning of the ceremony 
Dr. Whidborne was sent for. This practitioner, the medical 
attendant of the bride, who had consented to be a trustee to the 
settlement on the solicitation of Mr. May, received a message that 
Mr. Windham wanted to consult him professionally. The doctor 
was suffering from dislocation of the ribs, and went to St. John’s 
Wood much against his will. Mrs. Windham met him on his 
arrival, and said, “‘I am glad you are come, doctor, for Mr. Windham 
wants to see you.” Mr. Windham informed Dr. Whidborne he 
“had chafed himself with a pair of tight trowsers,” and witness 
told him it was a mere trifle, and prescribed an application of 
cold cream. Mr. Windham did not tell him that he had consulted 
Dr. Illingworth and Mr. Johnstone. Dr. Whidborne was then 
introduced to the wedding party, of which he does not appear to 
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have had any previous notice, his visit having been demanded for 
“professional purposes.” He says, “There were several men and 
women in the room, but the only person he knew was Mr. Bowen 
May. He understood that Mrs. Windham’s mother was present, 
but he did not speak to her. He was introduced to her brother, 
who was dressed respectably, though rather common in his man- 
ners. ‘There were several other men in the room, but he had 
never seen them before, and did not speak to them : they were 
between thirty and forty years of age, and were dressed well 
enough, but he did not think they were gentlemen.” Dr. Whid- 
borne acted as father of the bride and gave her away. THE 
SACRIFICE WAS COMPLETED. ‘“Sucha marriage,” observed Sir 
Hugh Cairns, “was, no doubt, much to be regretted; it was 
properly distasteful to society; at the same time nobody had 
suggested or would ‘suggest that such a marriage was in the 
slightest degree evidence of insanity, and the medical witness had 
said exactly the reverse.” ‘“ Even in contracting his marriage, ” 
urges Mr. Karslake, “Mr. Windham had done an act which was » 
calculated to disgust society.” ‘The marriage,” indignantly 
exclaims Mr. Coleridge, “‘ from the beginning to the end, had 
-been treated as the crowning act of his, Mr. Windham’s, insanity, 
and in consequence no imputation had been too gross, no sneer 
had been too bitter, no story had been too filthy, for Mr. Chambers 
to bring forward in the hopes of aspersing and crushing Mrs. 
Windham, and with Mrs. Windham her husband.” “Mr. 
Windham was neither the first nor the last, neither the youngest 
nor the oldest, neither the wisest nor the most foolish person who 
had been fascinated by Agnes Willoughby. If all the gossip he 
heard was true, his client was a woman whom to captivate and 
make his wife might naturally enough be an object of ambition 
to a person brought up like Mr. Windham.” Which of these 
Opinions are we to adopt? Sir Hugh Cairns argues from the 
medical testimony that this marriage was exactly the reverse to 
an evidence of insanity. Certainly Dr. Seymour affirmed that 
“inasmuch as the same action had been committed by the wisest, 
noblest, and richest of the land, he should not take it as a test of 
insanity.” With profound respect for Dr. Seymour, we venture 
to affirm that the marriage in question, in its immediate ante- 
cedents and consequences, is wholly without a parallel. Unfor- 
tunately instances are not wanting in which men of rank and 
intellect have committed themselves to questionable alliances. 
In such cases association had led to esteem and grave errors been 
merged in strong attachments. We have never heard those 
marriages quoted as arguments in favour of either propriety or 
wisdom. Nor can we say there is any illustration of a man sober 
or sane wedding a woman who had arepugnance to him, she 
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being’ fresh. from the embraces of her paramour and he infected 
with a loathsome disease. The act of marriage was justly de- 
scribed by Mr. Karslake as one calculated to disgust society. Yet 
such an act was, from Mr. Coleridge's argument, a natural object 
ef ambition, and therefore pro:tanto an evidence of sanity on the 
part of Mr. Windham. But it is argued the case must not be 
made worse than: it really was. Intimacy was not immediately 
antecedent, and. even if it was, it is a sentimentalism to regard 
that isolated fact as indicating more than an extension: of the 
principle that admitted the marriage. Mr. Windham’s having 
been at the time in an unfit state, counsel contended, was a 
matter of accident, not only not within his knowledge, but his 
state was one on which his mind had been satisfied by competent. 
medical authority. His union at the time was a-mistake. What 
then? The mistake was another’s, not his. Dr. Tuke declared. 
“Mr. Windham. told him that. immediately before his marriage 
Agnes said, ‘ William, you are ill. I have been to Mr. Johnson, 
and I know you are. Mr. Windham said he was:not. She then 
asked him to allow Dr. Whidborne to examine him, and that 
gentleman said, shaking him by the hand, and with almost tears. 
in his eyes, ‘My dear boy, you are all right: there is nothing 
remaining now but a mere abrasure; you need be under no 
alarm.’” Contrast this statement with Dr. Whidborne’s evidence, 
and in every important particular it is devoid of truth. Dr. 
Whidborne was not informed of pre-existing disease, or of other 
medical men having been previously consulted, while as to the 
cause of any appearance present he was intentionally misled.. 
Mrs. Windham was, however, a purchaser with notice. She was: 
in possession of Mr. Johnson's opinion. Whether she informed 
her confidential physician of all she knew is: quite another 
question. She does not appear to have done so. 

After his marriage Mr. Windham proceeded to Paris. There he: 
remained for about a. fortnight.. On his return, according to his 
statement in Dr. Seymour's evidence, “he could not afford to 
take a house, and therefore his wife advised him to take apart- 
ments at Mr. Roberts’s; in Piccadilly, Mr. Roberts being one of. 
the trustees to her settlement. Mr. Roberts played an important. 
part in Mr. Windlam’s post-nuptial career. His exact relations: 
with Mr. Roberts, and Mr. Roberts's estimate of him, may be» 
inferred from the following testimony : ‘‘ He told me that on one: 
occasion he had a quarrel with Roberts about money matters, and_ 
that Roberts in a fit of anger had declared that he had slept with 
Mrs. Windham previously to her-marriage. I expressed my sur- 
prise that under those circumstances he should continue to reside: 
with Roberts. The reply he made. was, Roberts is a very good 
fellow, and I can see no reason why I should not consider him as: 
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my friend.’* With this: knowledge, or after this information, the 
testimony of Ford is deserving of notice : “ One day in September, 
Mr. and Mrs. Windham and a strange gentleman went down with 
me in the night mail train. All three got into the same carriage 
at London. They were alone. At Broxbourne he asked me to 
lock Roberts and Mrs. Windham im the carriage, and as I was 
passing along the platform Roberts himself looked out of the 
window and requested me to lock the door. I did so. I observed 
that Roberts and the lady had a large dressing case, which they 
put in the middle of the carriage, and covered with cushions so as 
to form a bed. Mrs. Windham drew down the blinds of the 
window. At nearly every station Mr. Windham saw the state of 
the carriage, but never interfered.”+ Mr. Roberts has written a 
letter in his own vindication respecting this matter, m which he 
observes, “The evidence goes to show, which was-a fact, that the 
state in which Mrs. Windham was when I unfortunately accom- 
panied her in a railway carriage with a locked door, does away 
with any motive on my part, could IT have been base enough to 
follow the course inferred.”t Mr. Windham’s condition during 
the visit of Roberts, on the occasion referred to, is thus spoken 
of by Dr. Gwyn, a witness relied on in Mr. Windham’s behalf: 
“Early in September,” says Dr. Gwyn, “I saw Mr. Windham in 
Norwich, and upon his invitation I went to Felbrigg-hall on the 
23rd. Mrs. Windham and Mr. Roberts were there. Mr. Wind- 
ham consulted me professionally about his throat. On the 23rd 
of September, I know she was perfectly well, because from what 
passed between us I examined her, but could detect no active 
disease. Since the 8th of October she has suffered very severely.” 
While Dr. Whidborne, who visited Felbrigg-hall in company 
with Mr. Bowen May, and was professionally consulted by Mrs. 
Windham, speaks of the lady as suffering from derangement of the 
stomach, the result of travelling. The positive assertion of the 
one medical attendant, and the significant silence of the other, are 
strangely at variance with the reasons which Mr. Roberts so 
modestly puts forward in his vindication. The explanation of Mrs. 
Windham’s healthy state as contrasted with her husband's, rested 
in causes explained by her physician. How and from whom was 
Mr. Roberts’s information derived ? During Dr. Whidborne’s visit 
Mr. Windham was taken suddenly ill and went tobed. Dr. Gwyn 
details his symptoms as specific. On the 26th of September Mrs. 
Windham left Felbrigg by her doctor’s advice and with her husband's 
consent, no place to visit being mentioned. A few days afterwards 
she informed her husband by a letter from Dublin of her being in 
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that city, where an operaticcompany, including a gentleman spoken — 
of as her dear, dear , was then engaged. Onher return from 
Dublin on the 8th of October, Mrs. Windham consulted Dr. 
Gwyn, who then for the first time found her to be suffering from 
the affection spoken of. She lost not a moment in having her 
feelings appeased. On the 11th of October, three days after her 
return, Mr. Dore visits Felbrigg, armed with 12,0001. worth of 
jewels and blank acceptances.* Mrs. Windham is appeased by 
the gift of 54191. 16s. Id. worth of jewels. On the 13th of 
October, when the doctor calls to pay his visit, he finds her gone. 
Dr. Seymour regards these gifts as evidences that Mr. Windham 
“was so desperately in love with his wife that he gave her the 
jewels in order to secure her affections.” Counsel argued that in 
the selection evidences of undoubted sanity were manifested, 
inasmuch as the money was spent, not on “ mere workmanship, 
but precious stones, which were always valuable.” Let Mr. 
Windham have the benefit of both suggestions. 

The date of Mr. Roberts's visit is fixed by the evidence of Dr. 
Buck, who attended Mr. Windham at Felbrigg-hall on the 21st of 
September, and “there found Mr. and Mrs. Windham, Mr. 
Roberts, and two sisters of Mrs. Windham, at breakfast.” Let the 
question of date and all that it involves pass, this visit suggests 
more important considerations. Dr. Tuke in his cross-exami- 
nation observed: ‘‘I did not question him, Mr. Windham, as to 
another statement in the affidavit of Dr. Buck—yvyiz., that when 
Dr. Buck was sent for to see Mr. Windham at Felbrigg, in Sep- 
tember, he was asked by Mrs. Windham whether he did not think 
her husband was being poisoned by his relatives?” Did Mrs. 
Windham think so? And if so, did she fail to impart her be- 
lief to her husband? Was there any object to gain in impressing 
his mind with such a conviction, and what was her estimate of a 
mind that could be so impressed? On the 2nd of September 
Mr. Windham had been induced to execute a disentailing deed of 
Felbrigg. Other deeds were required. His present property, with 
his mother’s life charge, wife's jointure, and progressive debts, was 
well under control, his future property was worth something. 
Accordingly a will was executed at this time, “ To the wife for 
life, with remainder to children ; remainder again to his mother 
for life; remainder over to his sister-in-law ; the one who married 
first with consent of guardians to take the name and arms of 
Windham.” 

Many witnesses depose to the existence of impressions on the 
mind of Mr. Windham, to our judgment of the first significance. 
Lord Alfred Hervey stated: ‘‘ When it was proposed that he, 
Mr. Windham, should go abroad, he had an idea that General 
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Windham was urging the Vice-Chancellor and myself to get him 
out of the way by poison or otherwise, in order that his uncle 
might obtain possession of his estates. I attempted to disabuse 
his mind, but in vain.” Mr. Horrocks adds: “ He was happiest 
in the lowest company, and used to boast to such persons of his 
great property and expectations. He also told them that there 
was a conspiracy on foot to defraud him of his property; for that 
was an idea he entertained when I was with him.” Inspector 
Holden says: “‘ Two or three months ago (before the trial) he 
told me that his mother had married a young man, and that they 
and the old General wanted to rob him of his property. He was 
crying at the time, the tears flowing from his eyes, and a sort of 
froth or foam running from his mouth. He was crying like a 
child, and said everybody was trying to rob him.” All the wit- 
nesses agree that Mr. Windham was proud of his uncle, and until 
the few weeks previous to his coming of age there is no evidence 
of any kind to lead to the inference that other than the most 
affectionate and friendly understanding existed between them. 
If these witnesses be believed, and the feeling of Mr. Windham 
towards his uncle be rightly reported, and there is every reason to 
affirm that they are so, what inference suggests itself to every 
candid mind? In our judgment there is but one answer to such 
an inquiry. 

Dr. Buck does ae appear to have fallen into Mrs. Windham’s 
views. On calling the next day she saw him, and in consequence 
of what she said he left without seeing Mr. Windham. The same 
afternoon he received a letter as follows :—“ Felbrigg, September 
26th, 1861. Dear Sir,—My wife prefers me having her medical 
man to attend me, and he is now here. I am sorry ’ for this ; but 
she will have it. Yours truly, W. F. Winpuam.” It is only 
necessary to add Dr. Gwyn was the medical man favoured with 
Mrs. Windham’s confidence. 

Jt does not appear what were the exact circumstances under 
which Mrs. Windham left Felbrigg on the second occasion. It 
was known to her husband that she had proceeded to Glasgow, 
where the same attraction awaited her as had induced her to visit 
Dublin. Accompanied by Dr. Gwyn, Mr. Windham, on the 3rd 
of November, followed her to Glasgow. They stayed in Glasgow 
forty minutes, sufficient time to enable Mr. Windham to visit the 
Victoria Hotel, and satisfy himself that his wife had returned to 
London, whither he immediately followed her, and found her 
staying at the Euston Hotel. Mr. Wheeler, the manager of this 
hotel, gave evidence of Mrs. Windham’s sojourn there for three 
days, when, in consequence of the disorder which was thereby 
occasioned, he requested the party to remove. Mr. Windham 
had previously to this had two letters, written by his wife, 
returned to him from the dead letter office. They were written 
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after her marriage to some “dear darling.” Their receipt does 
not appear to have shaken his confidence, since in his interview 
with Dr. Tuke, subsequent to Mrs. Windham’s visits ‘to Dublin 
and Glasgow, and to their perusal, he observed, “ [know what Agnes 
Willoughby was, but Iwill never believethat Agnes Windham can 
be false to me until it is proved.” Alas! the name had not been 
held in honour by himself. It had failed in preserving him ‘from 
shame. What influence could he have hoped it to have exercised 
on her? 

From this period to the opening of the Commission, Mrs. 
Windham’s career presents no features which, in their discussion, 
invoke the question of her husband’s competency to manage his 
affairs, or throw additional light on the question of his soundness 
of mind. With this object alone have we even introduced her 
name here. 

The competency of Mr. Windham to manage himself and ‘his 
affairs was questioned by the petitioners. They affirmed the 
marriage was the most.serious but not the most marked indication 
of that mental imbecility of which the other facts deposed to were 
but minor manifestations. Their affirmations ran somewhat in 
this manner: ‘ You, Mr. Windham, have shown your incompe- 
tency to manage yourself by consorting with the lowest company, 
indulging in abject debauchery of every kind, consummating all 
by an inexcusable and disreputable marriage: your competency 
to manage your affairs you have shown by reckless extravagance, 
by disentailing your old family estate; by, in a few weeks, con- 
tracting an immense amount.of debt; and also by the execution 
of a strange and exceptionable will.” 

In proof of Mr. Windham’s competency to manage himself, 
witnesses deposed to his having on many occasions so deported 
himself that his conduct attracted no special observation, while in 
the discharge of military duties and other obligations involving 
the exercise of intelligence, he proved equal to, at the least, 
average expectations. ‘Some placed their opinions higher, and 
argued that certain correspondence read was of itself sufficient 
to at least afford a sufficient answer to the affirmation of imbecility. 
Nay, more, that they implied a competency to manage, and there- 
fore a right to mismanage his estates. ‘‘ It was,’ observed Sir 
Hugh Cairns, “impossible for a man who was said to have only 
a limited amount of mind, or none at all, to assume at any 
moment or for any purpose a greater amount of mind than he 
really possessed. If the mind was not there, or only there in a 
certain small and limited quantity, no desire on the part of the 
individual to show a greater amount of mind, or to assume 
the appearance of a greater amount of mind, could supply him 
with that which Nature has denied him. Hence, when a man 
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was charged with imbecility, if it could be shown that for a con- 
siderable time and in various situations he had acted like a 
rational being, any acts of folly which might be alleged against him 
should be carefully, deliberately, and keenly investigated, because 
at first sight it was next toumpossiblethat:a:man could at certain 
times assume amind and intelligence which were wholly absent.” 
One part of these observations begs the question they open; 
the other involves a sophism, ‘and affirms to be true that which 
does not contradict the opinion of :the petitioners. Placing the 
proposition on no safer ground than this:—Mr. Windham was 
not a congenital imbecile, because he 1s capable of actions involy- 
ing the exercise of mind. The elenchus is refuted by showing 
that both propositions may be at once true. In support of these 
objections, we affirm, first, that 2t:2s possible for a limited amount 
- of mind to assume a character that is no index of its capability or 
extent, and that to argue from exceptional indications is, in the 
estimate of the mind, a grave error. We are also, for our second 
affirmative, supported by competent authority in saying that 
imbeciles are capable of conduct and actions apparently inconsistent 
with theirrealmental condition. The first is amatter of experience, 
the second a question of degree, «so farvas the issue involved in 
Mr. Windham’s case. We need not travel far for authorities in 
confirmation. We have quoted the opinions of Dr. Conolly as 
to persons “already of unsound mind who require to be treated 
as insane.’ “There are,’ says Dr. Tuke, “ absolute idiots, and 
there are persons afflicted with deficiency of intellect and im- 
becility of mind.” ‘““Someimbeciles may be educated, and be 
able to be taught Latin and Greek, but such cases are very rare, 
and where the.imbecility is congenital, little or nothing in the 
shape of education can be imparted.” Do imbeciles in learning 
Latin and Greek manifest the true index of their mental power, 
or is it the ultimate effort of a strained intelligence which memory, 
from constant ‘repetition, has been able to impress? Is such a 
case one of those ‘‘ well-defined extremes” alluded to by the 
Commissioners of Lunacy in their Report of 1847, respecting 
idiocy, where they observe—“ It comprises within its limits many 
intermediate forms, some.of which pass:into each other by insen- 
sible gradations, and are not easily distinguishable by language, 
although the extremes are well defined and very remote from each 
other’? Is'the observation of Dr. Copland true, “ Habit has a 
great influence on the proceedings of imbeciles, and gives to 
many of them-an appearance of regularity which may be mistaken 
for the result of steadiness and of higher powers”? And finally, 
to treat a practical question in a:practical way, is the observa- 
tion of Dr. Winslow one in accordance with experience, that “a 
person like Mr. Windham may so conduct himself in even a 
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lengthened examination as to convey the impression to your 
mind that he is really competent to manage his affairs, but 
immediately afterwards he may exhibit such weakness of intellect 
as to prove his utter incompetence”? Imbecility of mind is not 
a palpable reality the physician can weigh and fix ; it is, to again 
quote from Dr. Winslow's examination, “ essentially a question — 
of evidence and degree.” We venture to affirm, in answer to the 
first part of Sir Hugh Cairns’ proposition, that imbeciles do very 
frequently, through learning or strained effort, assume the 
appearance of a greater amount of mind than for the practical 
purposes of life, the management of property, or their personal 
safety, it would be warrantable for those interested in their welfare 
to act upon. Sir Hugh Cairns’ second proposition is a corollary 
from the first, which, if put in an absolute sense, might be refuted 
from the general experience of those who are familiar with mental 
disease ; but being placed as an exceptional assertion, we meet 
it by declaring that the case of Mr. Windham was, in our estimate 
of the facts, such a one as comes within Sir Hugh Cairns’ class 
“‘next to impossible,” and stands on that extreme the Commis- 
sioners have alluded to. But it 1s argued, surely the mere facts of 
presenting jewellery, apportioning a settlement, contracting debts, 
and raising money by the sale of timber, are not per se such 
evidences as would warrant the law in depriving the owner of pro- 
perty of his legitimate rights ? If the ruin of property or its loss 
be a sufficient ground for so grave a step, he who stakes his estates 
upon the hazard of a die, by the one act consummates all in which 
the proceedings complained of on the part of the other may or 
may not eventuate. A moment's reflection shows there is neither 
parity of circumstances, of motives, or opportunity between the 
ease of the gambler who loses and the imbecile debauchee who 
wastes his substance. ‘True that both accomplish the same end, 
but by far different means. The reason of the one tells him that 
society has its laws founded on a reciprocity of self-restraint, and 
to those he attends. The other in his folly at once exclaims, 
« Evil, be thou my good.” | 

The question of the timber purchase was fully discussed on 
the trial, and attracted much attention. Into its merits we do 
not care to enter. For our inquiry, it 1s immaterial whether 
Roberts was or was not honest in negotiating its sale; whether 
the ornamental trees might or might not have fallen beneath the 
axe ; whether the full or an inadequate price was contracted for : we 
are willing to accept the transaction as an illustration of Mr. 
Windham’s confidence in Roberts—Roberts, to whom Mr. Wind- 
ham alleged to Dr. Winslow, Davis had applied a most offensive 
epithet ; Roberts, whose declared intimacy with his wife he stated 
he was conscious of; Roberts, whom he still regarded as a 
very good fellow,” and respecting whom he observed, “I could 
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see no reason why I should not consider him as my friend,” 
even though it were proved that he, Roberts, and not the alleged 
contractors, was the real purchaser of the entire timber on the 
estate. We pass to those further considerations which the inquiry 
in its progress suggests. 

We have pointed out the difference of opinion which prevailed 
among the witnesses: let us fora moment investigate how far counsel 
acted on those differences. “ After he left Eton,” observes Sir Hugh 
Cairns, “he really had nothing which could properly be called edu- 
cation. There was not a single tutor he had who ever attempted 
seriously and earnestly to give him any proper kind of instruction.” 
“From the cradle to the age of twenty-one years,’ continues Mr. 
Coleridge, “ he was utterly neglected by all his family, with a set of 
second-ratetutors about him, who didnot understand and were incap- 
able of dealing with their pupil.” What does Sir Hugh Cairns pro- 
perly call education, and who were the tutors thus spoken of? Miss 
Rauschen had charge of him fortwo years in his infancy: was she 
negligent in her duty? Mr. Bickmore for the same time had him at | 
school: did he fail in that which he undertook to accomplish, and if 
so, how, and from what cause? Mr. Westmacott, for three years, 
received him as an inmate of his establishment, and evidence was 
given by Mr. Ingram, the French and mathematical master there, 
in proof of his capacity, as exemplifying the care bestowed on his 
tuition: was Mr. Westmacott the party in fault? The Rev. Mr. 
Cheales was present with him at Eton: was he a second-rate 
tutor ? and is Eton the school where he really had nothing which 
could be properly called education? Ifso, what value is to be 
attached to Mr. Coleridge's contention that the fifth form was 
attained by examination and progress, and what avails his stric- 
tures on Mr. Cheales for insinuating that in Mr. Windham’s case 
favour was shown ? Was Mr. Younge, who succeeded Mr. Cheales, 
incompetent for his duty? Does the Rev. Edward Hale, the 
present mathematical master at Eton, who, it is true, could never 
get Mr. Windham to learn mathematics, deserve Sir Hugh Cairns’ 
observation ? Wasthe Rev. Thomas Goodwin, who could not ex- 
tend his studies beyond reading two chapters of Prescott’s ‘‘ History 
of Peru,” equally with the others, to blame? Was Mr. Connor 
deserving of the same character? Is Colonel Bathurst considered 
by those who have the privilege of his acquaintance as a second- 
rate man? . Was Mr. Horrocks incompetent to instruct, though 
unable to control? And is Mr. Peatfield, distinguished in his 
college and respected by his friends, to be visited with public con- 
demnation in consequence of Mr. Windham’s career? And last, 
though not least, are the Eton dames—those ladies whose 
memories are cherished by pupils of the school—to receive their 
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of these gentlemen, though we differ with his observations respect- 
ing them. “Mr. Windham,” says Mr. Karslake, ‘seemed to have 
been allowed to do what he likedin childhood: his education, such 
as it was, ceased: at too early an age, and he never was wisely or 
prudently directed.” ‘“ If,” he further observes, “ he, Mr. Windham, 
were a creature who spent his time’ in howling and catcalling, a 
person who never by any chance indulged in coherent and con- 
sequential conversation, would he have been kept so long at Eton, 
or could: he have induced gentlemen of education, ability, and 
position to live and travel with him?” The only one of these 
gentlemen whose management. was questioned on any particular 
point was Mr. Horrocks, and this was in consequence of the 
following observation he made when Mr. Windham’s conduct 
was extreme: “ You must take care, for your uncle is coming 
back from India, and you will be put under restraimtif you do 
not mend your ways.” It might, under other circumstances, have 
been argued that this remark was the strongest evidence of the 
sincerity of Mr. Horrocks’s convictions at the time. Mr. Wind- 
ham’s counsel used itfor another object—to explain the impressions 
on Mr. Windham’s mind, and his antipathy against his uncle. 
Its value for this purpose is lost from the fact, that long before 
Mr. Horrocks had charge of Mr. Windham, the impressions 
spoken to by Lord Alfred Hervey existed. ‘The assertion that 
Mr. Windham was allowed to do what he liked in childhood, and 
that his education ceased too early, are met by the facts that he 
was two years under a governess, two years at one school, and 
three years at another, before his father’s death in the year 1854, 
since which period Lord Alfred Hervey stated, “though occa- 
sionally with his mother, he was chiefly under the government of 
tutors.” Is there nothing significant in this perpetual change of 
instructors? Was Mr. Bickmore singtlar in his estimate of his 
pupil? Surely, if ever there was an observation warranted and 
sustained by facts, it was that of Mr. Chambers in his masterly 
reply to these calumnies: “No young gentleman ever had more 
care and anxiety bestowed upon him; no young gentleman of his 
rank ever had more money laid out upon him. Everything had 
been done to train and educate him, but trial after trial had 
failed, and his mind remained a barren soil, incapable of culti- 
vation.” 

“Mr. Windham,” urges Mr. Karslake in his reply on the whole 
evidence, “‘ had committed many bad actions, but he was not there- 
fore insane ; and of all people in the world General Windham and 
the clan Bristol ought to be the last to complain of his mis- 
conduct, which was in a great measure the result of their own 
neglect and ill-treatment.” Is this statement warranted by the 
evidence? We are not advocating a cause, but arguing a fact. 
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General Windham’s conduct we seek not to question beyond the 
necessity of this'case.. Yet happily for that distinguished officer 
his conduct is spoken to by one whose honour, veracity, and 
judgment no man in the land: will question. We thank. Mr. 
Coleridge for teaching us the phrase “ cruelly treated and wickedly 
aspersed.’ We apply them to the criticisms on General Wind- 
ham, and in corroboration of our view we quote. the observations 
of Vice-Chancellor Page: Wood, subsequent to the finding of the 
jury.:—“ I. have no: hesitation,” writes the Vice-Chancellor, “in 
saying that in this the most difficult case which I have ever met 
with, of the numerous wards of Court, I have derived the greatest 
assistance from your: solicitor while you were: absent on duty in 
India, and from: your individual attention to your nephew's in- 
terests since your return.. From the circumstance of your absence: 
in India I soon felt. the necessity of adding to the guardians ap- 
pointed by the will of Mr. Windham’s father—viz.,. the young 
man’s mother and yourself. With her consent and yours | added 
Lord Alfred Hervey, and Mr. Hook, who had married the young 
man’s aunt.. I can speak to the deep interest which they took in 
his welfare.. Their trouble was incessant, as was indeed my own. 
His mother; also, though at times taking different views as to his 
travelling and the like subordinate-matters, never failed to attend 
to the proceedings. I required every possible help I could re- 
ceive in appointing tutors to take charge of him. You did not 
return to England till many of our difficulties had been encoun- 
tered, though we all failed to solve them. I recollect your letters 
being read to me, in which you were most anxious, if it were 
found possible, that he should be sufficiently educated for a com- 
mission in the army, and every effort was made to secure this 
desirable object, but in vain, owing to his weakness of mind. 

“ When you-returned to England you evinced the most lively 
interest in his welfare, and frequently attended personally at: the 
discussions that:occurred as to the difficulties attendant on every 
attempt to improve the young man’s character; so did also his 
other guardians:. I can most conscientiously say that, in every 
respect, you evinced the highest interest im your ward’s welfare. 
Shortly before he came of age you consulted me as to the course 
we had better pursue in consequence of his having formed a con- 
nexion which has ‘since ended so disastrously. At your request, 
earnestly pressed upon me, I saw the young man, and gave him 
my advice in writing (as I found he did not correctly report any- 
thing that passed). I advised him at once to appoint a solicitor 
to arrange his: affairs, and to travel abroad (to avoid bad con- 
nexions).. He asked me to recommend a solicitor. I declined 
doing this, and told him to- consult his guardians. He spoke 
very highly of you, and I said he had better consult your. You, 
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on his doing so, recommended Mr. Jackson. The advice I gave» 
was entirely founded on my own judgment, and he promised that 
he would follow it. I do not think that any guardian has ever 
better discharged his duty to a ward while under my charge than. 
you did.”* , 

The only witnesses who speak to the neglect and ill-treatment 
of “the clan Bristol” are the Marquis of Bristol and Lord Alfred 
Hervey. The former says: “Shortly after Easter in the present 
year (1861), Mr. Windham called at my house in London. IL 
invited him to dine with me. He did so twice. The last time he 
dined with me I gave him a general invitation to luncheon, in 
order that if we had anything to propose to him we might do so 
without the trouble of making a special appointment.” The 
latter observes: ‘‘He was always on his better behaviour with 
me, for I was strict with him, and he was afraid of me.” While 
Lord Alfred Hervey added, in answer to the jury: “ General 
Windham has invariably treated him with great kindness.” ‘The 
invitations and overtures extended to him were not accepted. 
Mr. Coleridge supplies the reason when he suggests that he, Mr. 
Windham, was ‘rough, boisterous, and riotous in his manner, 
probably exceedingly ill at ease with elegant and refined ladies of 
his own rank of life, probably not exceedingly fond of the society 
of ladies of the Hervey elevation.” These reasons urged in vindi- 
cation of Mr. Windham’s infatuation for “a celebrity in certain 
circles” are surely so many arguments in vindication of those 
relatives against whose fair name and generous intentions not one 
single imputation has been uttered from any reliable source. We 
confess, as we read the details of this inquiry, we were at a loss to 
find from what quarter were derived instructions for accusations 
without proof and insinuations without reason. Sir Hugh Cairns 
satisfied us upon that point when he observed: “‘ He and his 
learned friends had been able to elicit from the witnesses many 
details which they either had forgotten or omitted to state, and 
had obtained considerable additions to the evidence which the 
witnesses gave, by addressing to them proper and fit inquiries for 
the purpose. ‘To whom was it supposed they could be indebted 
for the information which enabled them to put those questions in 
cross-examination ? ‘To whose shrewdness, intelligence, and clear 
and accurate knowledge of what really had occurred could they be 
indebted, except to those of Mr. Windham himself?” 

There is an old adage, “He who pleads his own cause has a 
fool for a client.” In investigations of the character we are dis- 
cussing, is it not open to grave objections for counsel to accept 
as instructions the unconfirmed suggestions of. the individual 
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whose soundness of mind, veracity, and character, are the 
special objects of inquiry? Is it not a course to be regretted 
when such suggestions are accepted as justifications for question- 
ing the honour of men, and (even, as was accomplished in the 
observations on Mrs. Wilkinson’s imputed desire to draw Mr. 
Windham into a marriage with her daughter) for deeply wounding 
the sensibilities of women? All who are familiar with the pro- 
cedure of our courts of law must know from experience that 
principals in a suit, even when interests are comparatively small, 
seldom estimate their own positions with complete fairness. 
Counsel invariably exercise their discretion in carrying out the 
instructions for examination which they receive, and by doing 
so frequently prevent parties committing themselves to state- 
ments unsupported by actual facts. We know that such a course 
has the sanction of experience, and we believe it is one which is 
eminently productive of good. Had it on the occasion of this 
inquiry been followed, much that was painful to all parties might 
have been spared, and much that was irrelevant omitted. In 
adopting the instructions so received, and attributing to General 
Windham mean personal motives when discharging a serious and 
painful duty, by instituting an inquiry which, speaking from his 
own knowledge, the Vice-Chancellor regarded “‘as merely the 
natural sequel to all the interest he (General Windham) had 
shown in the youth’s welfare, and as a last attempt to save him 
from the natural result of his disastrous marriage,” in taunting 
him with “ skulking by the side of his counsel, and avoiding the 
ordeal of the witness-box,” had Sir Hugh Cairns justification 
either in practice or in fact ? 

Is it a matter of practice for counsel in the conduct of a cause 
to take upon themselves the whole responsibility of determining 
what witnesses shall or shall not beexamined ? Is it a matter 
of discretion to support a case by the testimony of those whose 
interests are most largely involved in the issue, when every fact 
to which they can speak is equally within the knowledge of others ? 
The letter of Sir William Page Wood we have quoted fairly 
represents what the facts really were. The correspondence between 
General Windham and Lady Sophia Giubilei, with General Wind- 
ham’s affidavit since published, sufficiently answer the unsupported 
affirmation of Mr. Giubilei. The minds of the jury were, from 
the insinuations thrown out, directed to considerations beside the 
question at issue. We doubtif prejudice did not mislead their 
judgment; and that it was to no purpose the Master quoted 
the opinion of Lord Cottenham :—“‘ It was said that in the verdict 
they gave, the jury were influenced by a suspicion that in pre- 
senting the commission against his brother, the petitioner was 
actuated by interested motives; but beyond the assertion of the 
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petitioner, there is no proof that suchwas the fact. Doubtless it 
was the duty of the jury not to permit themselves to be biassed 
by any such feelings, however natural. ‘At all events, such 
feelings cannot operate on the mind of the Court, which, in deciding 
questions of this kind, must be governed solely by the conside- 
ration of what is ‘necessary for the protection of the person and 
property of the party.’* 

It may be asked—Did not General Windham meet his nephew 
on the footing of sanity, and seek to transact business with him ? 
Let the two occasions to which such a question refers be fairly 
examined. What do they amount to? Nomore than this : that 
the day Mr. Windham came of age, before his capacity for the 
management of his affairs had been tested, a small in-lying strip 
of property, purchased ' by Mr. Windham’s family for him during 
his minority in order to isolate his estate, was offered to him for 
the sum paid for it by those who wished to protect his interests.t 
The other proposition was a resettlement, for an equivalent in 
value, of the family mansion and grounds, in order to prevent 
that which has since occurred—the execution ofa deed whereby 
the property might be lost before experience had satisfied its 
owner of its historic worth ; a preventive measure which would 
not have curtailed Mr. Windham in raising of supplies, but which 
he could not understand, or if he’did, could not appreciate, but 
the rejection of which his: counsel urged was evidence of com- 
petency to manage his ‘affairs, or at least that those who entered 
on the transaction of such business with him deemed him to be 
so. Much stress was laid upon the transaction. It afforded scope 
for observation seldom equalled before-within courts of justice, 
and never on:asimilar civil trial, as far as our knowledge extends, 
approximated. 

Of the numerous»witnesses examined on behalf of Mr. Wind- 
ham—those who saw him, and those-who heard him ; those who 
travelled with him and did not speak, those who spoke with him 
and did not travel—but two-witnesses had sufficient opportunity 
for forming anything like*a judgment. Marten, the bailiff, who 
had known him from infancy, and though thinking him competent, 
yet fancied his mind “a little below the average,” and Sir William 
Foster, who had the stewardship of the estates, “‘ who considered 
him competent tomanage his property with help.” 'The-medical 
witnesses examined. on his behalf did not seek to put his case 
higher ; but they coupled their opinions with anticipations which, 
as part of their opinions, we *receive asa test of their~value. 
““Mr. Windham is young for~his age,’ observed Dr. Seymour, 
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“but has mind enough to take care of himself and of his pro- 
perty. I think this inquiry will improve him. So very solemn 
a process will have a-steadying effect upon him. He has reason 
enough to profit by the lesson.’ Dr. Seymour did not know that 
pending “the solemn process,” Mr. Windham, in company with 
the witness Howlett, and others called to testify their belief in his 
soundness of mind, nightly frequented the Haymarket, and with the 
ladies of that locality, not celebrities, discussed the events of the day 
in Barnes's tap-room. Dr. Hood says, ‘‘ He (Mr. Windham) acknow- 
ledged that he had led a noisy and rather fast life, and regretted 
many of his actions, more particularly his marriage ; and he told me 
that he should have avoided many of his indiscretions if he had 
known that his family were anxious to make him out alunatic.” This 
observation removes the supposition that Mr. Horrocks’s threat had 
seriously influenced his feelings towards his uncle. ‘I endea- 
voured,” continued Dr. Hood, “to impress upon him the desira- 
bility of acting with caution during the course of these proceedings. 
He did not seem to be much impressed with what I said, but he 
may have been so.” He was not impressed, if the evidence of his 
conduct in the Haymarket throughout the examination is any 
test, and the Christmas entertainment, of which the honest Marten 
did not approve, be regarded as an indication. 

Other arguments than those based on scientific opinions or 
inferences from admitted facts were laid before the jury with all 
the energy of zealous advocacy, and all the persuasiveness’ of 
classic oratory. An appeal was made at once to their sympathies 
and their fears. 

Mr. Coleridge, on behalf of Mrs. Windham, in an address of 
surpassing ability, urged the jury to disabuse their minds of any 
prejudice which disgusting and filthy stories might have raised: 
to allow them to influence their judgment, he contended, would be 
“an act of great injustice to Mr. Windham, and to the woman 
who, after all, was his wife, to whom he was still deeply attached, 
and from whom no human power, save in the case of adultery, 
could put him asunder;’ an appeal which contrasted strongly 
with the evidence of Dr. Hood, trom whom they had just heard: 
“He (Mr. Windham) told me that he and his wife were not living 
together; that his wife had left him for other men; and that she 
had spent his money in a most extravagant manner. He had 
been greatly disappointed, and hoped never to see her again ;” and 
he added, “ When I get out of this trouble, I shall apply for a 
divorce.’ “Everything,” continued Mr. Coleridge, “ prized by 
Mrs. Windham was at stake; her marriage, her settlement, her 
prospects in life, her position,” [that “accredited position” in 
society for which we presume she had made the.sacrifice spoken 
of;] “the welfare of those two sisters of whom we had heard so 
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much, and upon whom Mr. Chambers, though prolific in imputa- 
tion, had not ventured to cast a slur—al]l hung upon the verdict 
which the jury might give. . . . He asked the jury whether they 
had ever heard, in the whole course of their lives, of such remorse- 
less cruelty as an endeavour to make out a man to be mad, to 
take away the property in which he was interested, to separate 
him from his wife, to deny him the hope of children, and all the 
sweetest pleasures of existence, for the sole purpose of getting rid 
of a distasteful marriage and an abhorred settlement?” As an 
argument of Mr. Windham’s sanity, witnesses were called to satisfy 
the jury that he estimated rightly his wife's conduct and con- 
templated a divorce. Her counsel, ignoring the evidence on that 
point, adopted a supposititious case and argued it with success. 
While in confirmation of Dr. Hood’s impressions respecting the 
soundness of Mr. Windham’s views respecting his wife, Dr. 
Gwyn stated, at a period long subsequent to the time Dr. Hood 
referred to, “I have seen Mr. Windham from time to time when 
he came down to this Court. I saw him speaking to his wife last 
Friday. Mr. Windham and I got into her brougham, and we put 
him down at Morley’s Hotel. She set me down in Regent-street, 
and she went her way and I went mine.” In answer to the question 
of the Master, Dr. Gwyn further stated, “‘ When they were im the 
brougham together they were respectful to each other, and con- 
ducted themselves calmly and quietly, as any other man and wife 
would do.” How far the testimony of one witness bears out 
another, and how far Mr. Coleridge’s touching appeal has been 
supported by facts within the knowledge of all, we care ists in the 
pursuit of our inquiry to further investigate. 

Mr. Karslake took other ground. Tn commenting on the 
medical evidence sustaining the petition, he observed, ‘ Dr. 
Winslow, in his own subtle way, had thrown out a bait to the 
jury, in the shape of a suggestion that Mr. Windham, instead of 
being confined in a lunatic asylum for life, might merely be placed 
under surveillance for a few years. Let the jury beware of falling 
into the snare thus set for them. ‘They might depend upon it 
that the object of the petitioner, however it might be disguised, 
was to immure Mr. Windham in a madhouse for “life. Let General 
Windham once get his nephew within his clutches, and he would 
take care that the estates were secured to his own family, and 
that the personalty was in a very few years divided between him- 
self and the other petitioners.” Lest any one interested in similar 
investigations should be weak or ignorant enough to adopt as fact. 
these flights of fancy, we shall briefly enter on a few considera- 
tions they suggest. More than a century has passed since the 
rule for guidance was laid down by Lord Macclesfield : ‘ A lunatic, 
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in the eye of the law, is never looked upon to be desperate, but 
always at least in a possibility of recovering. It is his benefit 
and comfort I am to take care of where no creditor complains, and 
not to heap up wealth for the benefit of his administrators or next 
of kin !”*—a dictum acted on and confirmed whenever the ques- 
tion has arisen. ‘‘ The orders,” observed Lord Loughborough, 
‘that are made by persons charged with the custody of lunatics, 
are appealable to the king in council. In the series of them there 
is one general principle, though I do not say it is without some 
possible deviation, that the general object of the attention of the 
administration is solely and entirely the interests of the lunatic 
himself; and with regard to the management of the estate, solely 
and entirely the interests of the owner, without looking to the 
interests of those who, upon his death, may have eventual rights 
of succession; and nothing could be more dangerous or mis- 
chievous than for him to consider how it would affect the suc- 
cessors. The Court have always shut out of their view all con- 
siderations of eventual interests, and consider only the immediate 
interest of the person under their care. "+ “ A liberal application,” 

repeats Lord Eldon, “of the property of a lunatic is to be made 
to secure every comfort in his situation. I do not think it is a 
judicious act for the Court to lay up property for persons who may be 
next of kinof the lunatic after his death.” { How far these dicta bear 
out Sir Hugh Cairns’ views of the accumulation which he affirmed 
would ensue for the next of kin if a verdict was found against his 
client, it is not our purpose to discuss. The jury were led to 
believe that the finding would affix a permanent stamp on Mr. 
Windham’s liberty. ‘They knew nothing of Traverse de Jure,§ 
by which it could be set aside whenever guidance, teaching, or 
more matured years, had ripened the imperfectly developed intel- 
ligence. The jury believed they would be rendered the instrument 
of injustice to those who had acted and traded with Mr. Wind- 
ham from the period of their finding, had their verdict been other- 
wise. They knew not of the recognised principle that contracts 
are not over-reached by inquisition except on the common-law 
principle of fraud.|| We quote Mr. Karslake’s words: “ The jury 
did fall into the snare set for them,” and as we believe sympathy 
was misled by sophistry, and an apprehension, from imperfect 
knowledge of what might be, prevented them from the full appre- 
ciation of what was. To speak of General Windham “ getting his 
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nephew within his clutches” was the wildest flight of imagina- 
tion, while to describe the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
as permitting such a proceeding was a bold defiance of all that 
those familiar with its operations are daily acquainted with. Dr. 
Winslow (as if in anticipation of what many months afterwards 
was declared by one of the most learned and sagacious judges on 
the Bench) rightly set forth the principle which should guide, and 
which does guide, the conduct of cases ike Mr. Windham’'s, in 
continuing him under tutorage and protecting his property. Even 
as we now write, Lord Justice Knight Bruce observes, “It was 
a mistaken idea entertained by many, that the finding by a jury 
that a person was of unsound mind necessarily involved an inter- 
ference with his personal freedom. The Court placed no further 
restraint upon a lunatic than was necessary for his protection, 
and several lunatics who were under the protection of the Court 
were now residing, with large establishments, in their own 
houses.”* ‘This practical fact Mr. Chambers in yain laid before 
the jury when impressing the opinion of Dr. Conolly, which was 
but a corroboration of Dr. Winslow's proposal (“subtle bait,” 
Mr. Karslake termed it), and asking them by their verdict to com- 
mit Mr. Windham “to the care of some good, kind, virtuous 
friend, who would watch over him, advise him, and gradually 
prepare him for being able at some time or other to manage his 
affairs.” 

It is useless to continue discussion on these matters, or to 
enter with greater minuteness into the particulars of this case, 
further than a brief allusion to the observation of Dr. Conolly in 
answer to the jury, to which we have referred. “I believe,” says 
Dr. Conolly, “that if Mr. Windham had one good, kind, virtuous 
friend, he would get through the world very well.” What a 
climax to a medical opinion in reference to the soundness of mind 
of one arrived at man’s estate, who had every advantage which 
education and wealth could bestow. — 

As might have been expected, medical witnesses differed mate- 
nially in their estimate of facts. All agreed that an interview 
could not afford sufficient opportunity or material for opinion. 
The evidence in this case formed an element in their judgment. 
Those who adopted Dr. Seymour's views found in deliberate vice, 
debauchery, and excess of every kind, adequate explanation for 
Mr. Windham’s shameless indifference to personal ‘honour, and 
utter disregard for the esteem and respect of his fellow creatures. 
We presume that so far as these features are capable of presenting 
themselves, Mr. Windham equalled the class alluded to in Dr. 
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Conolly’s pamphlet already quoted. If so, we are curious to know 
in what respect he differed ? 

The trial was remarkable in many respects, .as much so for its 
length, which was without precedent, as for its facts which were 
without parallel. The public grew weary of its details. The 
public press took up the popular cry. All concerned in the 
investigation received unqualified censure, and this in the inverse 
ratio of their desert, as is the common case in popular enthusiasm. 
The learned Master, who conducted the claborate investigation 
with the deepest sense of itsresponsibility and the most complete 
impartiality, has heard his vindication from those who occupy 
the highest judicial positions in the country. Nay more, he has 
received at their hands deserved commendation. The petitioners 
have in their vindication but to refer to the judgment of Lords 
Justice Knight Bruce and Turner, when giving the decision of the 
Court on the petition for costs. 

“The demand for costs is based on the ground that some or 
all of the original petitioners were actuated by improper motives, | 
as when they presented their petition they kept back evidence, 
both documentary and oral, which bore upon the question of 
unsoundness of mind, and which, if it had been brought forward, 
would have gone to prove soundness of mind. It is desirable to 
state that the present petition does not allege malice, bad faith, 
improper conduct, or improper motives upon the part of the 
original petitioners, nor has Mr. Windham made an affidavit to 
the effect; and it appears to me that the evidence before us, or 
before the jury, ortaken altogether, does not make out a case of 
bad faith, improper conduct, or improper motives.” ‘These obser- 
vations adopted by Lord Justice Turner, preclude the necessity 
for further comment on the particular point to which they referred. 

We have, in our criticism on this case, been obliged to reopen 
many questions, and refer to many facts which we would willingly 
commit to oblivion. The investigation has been productive of 
pain to all who were parties to it; let us, whatever our opinions 
on the matter may be, at least indulge the hope that it will 
eventuate in good. 
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Art. IL—THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


WHEN these pages see the light, the great event of the year will 
have passed through two months of its ephemeral existence, and 
extensive material whereby to form a correct judgment of the 
history of the past decade, and to indulge in an augury of the 
future, will have been collected by every reflective and analytic 
mind. Itis not our purpose to dwell upon those more salient 
features of the second holding of the World’s Fair, which must 
arrest the attention and claim the admiration of all comers, which 
are commented upon by individuals and by coteries, which illus- 
trate the design of the founders, and force themselves upon the 
least cultivated perceptions. It is enough to render our passing 
tribute to the public spirit, and the intellectual acumen which 
actuated and invigorated the designers of this great scheme : it 
suffices to say, with the rest of the world, “‘ Well done ;” and then 
we may pass to those considerations which most natur ally suggest 
themselves to the mind that regards the International Exhibition 
of 1862 less as a fact than an influence, less as a great scheme 
successfully carried to its issue, than as an important link in a 
chain of association, as a lasting landmark in the history of 
mankind. 

With the purpose and effect of the International Exhibition 
in acommercial point of view, it is not our province to deal, while 
we fully acknowledge the grandeur of the scale upon which its 
arrangements have been effected, the immense national and inter- 
national importance of the scheme, and the wide results which it 
is calculated to develope. In a certain sense, the commercial and 
the educational value of such an undertaking are identical ; and it 
is in this sense that we propose to examine its purpose and 
results. 

The design of this great work, ike most mighty conceptions, is 
equally vast and simple. It proposes to represent the world, as it is 
now, in the sixth millennary of its existence ; to present an illustra- 
tive tableau of the civilization of the globe at this date. As such, it 
is an educational institution of the highest importance and the 
utmost value, enclosing within its limits all that books can teach 
only in outline, and placing their contents within the estimation 
of the least cultivated, while offering them, with all their associa- 
tions, to the observation of those who are best versed in what 
may be called the dead languages of such studies. In this form 
they live. The student of human cultivation and development 
has but to wander in spirit from one part of the habitable globe 
to another, throughout its extent, and he may find the represen- 
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tative specimens of progress in their most characteristic and 
instructive forms. Under this roof, inscribed with its fitting 
_ tribute of ascription to the Almighty Creator of all things, the 
student finds the types of races and civilizations, of manners, 
customs, progress, wealth, social relations, and intellectual 
development, from the finished luxury and refinement of the 
Western Empires, to the subtle but barbaric splendour of the 
Oriental climes, and the first faint assimilation by the Polynesian 
nations of the rudiments of that social science which has reached 
its height in these favoured countries. ‘There is the vast yet 
simple beauty of completeness in this grand design, which has 
borrowed the truth and utility of industry, whereon to rear the 
superstructure of the beauty and the elevating majesty of Art. 
Its scope is at once catholic and eclectic, for while it omits no 
source from whence comment on its great meaning may be drawn, 
in each it has chosen the highest, the most finished, and the best. 
In these long and spacious aisles, the artisan finds the articles 
which his hands have fashioned, and the tools with which he has 
worked, in their most perfect condition of completeness ; he can 
estimate in their entirety and value the fabrics which he has only 
hitherto seen under the coarsest aspect; he can realize the mean- 
ing and the dignity of the system of which he forms a portion ; 
he can gauge the industrial resources of his own country, and 
compare them with those of other lands ; if not accurately, or with 
much technical skill, at least with sufficient expansion of mind to 
convey to him an added interest in, a more extensive comprehen- 
sion of, his daily task. At least his eyes are strengthened and 
refreshed by the sight of the gay and beautiful combinations 
before him: there is a certain refinement inseparable from such 
perceptions, which must blend with the external toil and monotony 
of the artisan’s life. It is, perhaps, more curious and interesting 
to speculate upon the effect which such ascene must produce upon 
the mind of the unlearned visitor, than to contemplate the sources 
of enjoyment which it has to offer to the educated. To the latter it 
is only a comment—an eloquent, majestic, sublime comment, it is 
true; only geography, history, political economy, commerce, 
poetry, and art, with numberless illustrations. To the unlearned 
man, to the gazer who brings to the contemplation of the scene 
merely the rudimentary knowledge of certain facts for which alone 
a life of toil supplies opportunity, it isa revelation. ‘The artisan 
has heard of foreign countries, but he knows them vaguely by 
name, perhaps chiefly by some piece of technical information con- 
nected with his handicraft, at best slightly, and with none of the 
realizing aid of travel or literature. When he visits the Inter- 
national Exhibition, he begins to understand them. He is a 
cabinet-maker, perhaps, and France is realised to him by her 
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buhl and margueterie, her room-hangings, and. decorations.. He 
examines them curiously, marks the various woods, observes the 
designs, compares them with the models from which he works; is 
curious about the tools; can see them, too, can compare them with 
those he uses, and perceive the differences and the varieties; and 
justly estimate the condition of his own particular trade in each 
country—for here he sees the best. in every department. Nor is 
his observation confined to the representative specimens in his-own 
branch of industry. It is not only the cabinet-making of France 
that he sees, but every fabric which that productive and ingenious 
country can show: he cannot fail, the first. appeal to his percep- 
tive faculties having been made through the unfailing agency. of 
the familiar, to wander delightedly among the strange, even mys- 
terious objects surrounding him.. Can that British workman ever 
again belong to the class which associates the idea of France with 
frogs and “parley-voo?” Even a short. visit to such a scene, 
with. all its entirely novel impressions, though doubtless bewilder- 
ing, must also be enlightening, must give form and substance to 
mere vague notions and outlines.. The mind of the uneducated 
man is:seldom attuned to the perception of beauty ; it requires 
a link of association to connect it with the objects offered to its 
perception, and that link must be forged by custom. The 
things he sees and handles daily in their rudest and plainest, 
are presented to him in this emporium of manufactures, in their 
highest, most refined, and most beautiful forms.. The educational 
process to which nations are subjected 1s identical with that which 
each individual mind must undergo: it is a system of stages and 
degrees, a thing of comparisons and competitions, now slow and 
anon rapid ; and in this illustrative scene the workings of both 
are brought. under our observation. The impression to be made 
on the uneducated mind bythe scene which the International Exhi- 
bition presents is essentially, in its beginnings, an educational 
one; moral and political considerations come after.. The working 
man’s life is necessarily monotonous, and his sphere of ob- 
servation is compulsorily narrow. Here is an opportunity to 
offer to his perception at once a number of objects, and a succes- 
sion of ideas, far greater and more striking than could ever be 
conveyed by books, supposing his leisure permitted or his taste 
indicated their perusal ; and far more valuable in their results 
than any reading could be, because their appeal is directed to 
those faculties which are most developed by the conditions of his 
life. To a certain extent, he is at home among the objects which 
surround him; beyond that limit their strangeness is not con- 
fusing, though full of beauty. He has the clue to the labyrinth 
of lavish colour, of graceful form, of exquisite convenience, of 
elaborate finish; he is to some extent in the secret of this 
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brilliance and luxury. Then his mind begins its journey into the 
~—_kingdom of knowledge, passing the boundary of his handicraft, 
and reaching forward to the study of the work of other men’s 
hands. He may not go far; but the impetus will have been given, 
the perceptions enlarged, the spirit of inquiry awakened, that 
peculiar process of intellectual advance begun, which is not again 
to be arrested, though it may be slackened for want of opportu- 
nity, and rendered slow by the pressure of toil. 
The moral effect of such a scene upon the uneducated man is 
a most interesting subject of contemplation. He does not come 
to its inspection with certain set notions and class opinions, 
founded on previous observation and anticipative of - certain 
results. The moral bearing, the ethical meaning, of the vast 
design which he contemplates has no distinct existence for him. 
As it slowly unfolds its details to his perceptions, its significance 
grows upon him in greater sublimity because he has not a 
plan of its moral measurement in his mind. He acquires an idea 
of the design of the world, the meaning of life, the inexorable — 
law of human industry and endeavour, the wide-spread sources 
of gain, and resources of enterprise; the community of human 
interests, the indissoluble links of human society, and the ap- 
pointed place of each man in the working of the great machine 
whose Maker and Artificer is God. He sees in the crowded 
phantasmagoria moving round him, all sorts and conditions of 
men; he hears the sound of strange languages, and sees the 
reflex of his own sentiments of admiration, curiosity, inquiry, or 
surprise, in the foreign faces. He feels, he hasit forced upon his 
perception, that the tie of brotherhood which unites these children 
of Our Father is not a bond of nationality or tongue, but of 
wider extent and deeper significance. The great cosmopolitan 
gathering of All Nations should be mighty to strike at the root 
of prejudice and narrowness, to let. in a full strong gleam of the 
light which shall shine to the perfect day. When the uneducated 
. Man inspects the beautiful, the precious, the useful objects of 
industry in the International Exhibition, it is not with a morose 
and jealous sense of the difference between the rich and the poor, 
and a hostile perception of the luxury of life in the one class 
and its privations in the other. The scheme is too thorough, its 
educational method has been too deeply studied, too skilfully 
carried out, to render such a result probable, in any cases of even 
fairly average intelligence. The working man sees there, by 
indisputable illustration, that the same progress, the same 
industry, the same liberality of enterprise, the same freedom of 
institutions and enlightened spirit of trade which have invented 
and perfected every conceivable luxury for the mansions of the 
rich, have brought comfort, and even refinement, into the dwellings 
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of the poor. The mysterious ordination of Providence still divides 
the world, with many subdivisions, into these two classes—the 
rich and the poor; and such division must remain, as its Ruler 
has told us: but the progress of society and the advance of 
knowledge and industry have elevated each in their degree. The 
splendid decorations, the profuse articles of personal luxury, the 
gorgeous appanage of rank and wealth, with which the Courts of 
the International Exhibition are crowded, are not more striking, 
and are, except in their artistic aspect, even less interesting than 
the numberless means and appliances of simple household comfort 
by means of which a higher state of civilization is grafted upon 
the conditions of toil and poverty. .The cottage of to-day may 
contain, in its simple and scanty furniture, refining forms of 
grace and elegance unknown to the manor-house when the 
dwellers in each were children. Besides, the workman knows that 
the increase of luxury to the rich implies the increase of comfort 
to the poor. In all these beautiful and brilliant things he sees 
the handiwork of himself and his fellows—he feels his place 
and his importance. The form is indeed gigantic and of excessive 
height and beauty, but he and such as he are its thews and 
sinews. As he stands under the vast roof of the Palace of 
Industry, the working man is in his rightful place. 

The political effect of the International Exhibition on the minds 
of the working classes of England, who, even when uneducated, 
in the technical sense of the term, are notoriously alive to political 
events, and keen to receive political impressions, is calculated to 
be of the most useful and the happiest kind. The Exhibition 
is a matter-of-fact proof of the political blessings and benefits of 
the Government under which the English nation lives; and it is 
just such a proof as the sensible and straightforward English 
nation can thoroughly appreciate and perfectly comprehend. It 
is a fact which no demagogue can gainsay—a solid actuality 
which men can see and touch, and pare while it is justly 
flattering to their pride, is a candid and unanswerable appeal to 
their common sense. It is a response to the query, “ How far 
does the British system of government meet the requirements of 
political science—the greatest good of the greatest number ?” It 
is a friendly challenge to the other nations of the civilized world, 
that they should come and compare the extent to which arts, 
sciences, industry, and the refinements and adornments of life have 
progressed among them, with the point to which we have reached. 
It is a candid interchange of lessons and suggestions, a philoso- — 
phical séance for the examination of human progress on the 
erandest scale. Surely, the English nation has reason to sustain 
the ordeal with equal confidence in its rulers and in itself. 
It is not in a vainglorious spirit that we consider the great 
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national. and political privileges to which the International 
Exhibition bears its majestic witness. England is pre-eminently 
the land of solid comforts and of well-ordered and respectable 
homes. Other lands have finer dwellings, costlier and more 
beautiful fabrics to show; but we can challenge the world to 
exhibit the same amount of refinement and comfort placed within 
the reach of the lower and working classes. It is in his own 
national department that the English working man will especially 
feel at home; while from the foreign departments he will acquire 
a new perception of beauty, and a larger comprehension of those 
conditions of life beyond his personal view. 

Passing from this branch of our subject, on which we have said 
only enough to suggest a few not unproductive topics of thought 
and themes of investigation, it may not be uninteresting to study 
the International Exhibition in the aspect under which it presents 
itself to the educated mind. Mechanical aids to study must 
always be highly appreciated by those whose desire for knowledge 
is too keen and constant to permit them to remain satisfied with 
the vague, the abstract, or the general. ‘The prayer of Ajax 
finds reiteration in all purely intellectual aspirations. To know, 
to have light, to see with one’s mental and bodily eyes the things 
of which books tell us, is the most earnest and legitimate 
longing of the cultivated mind. The same sentiment which has 
so frequently animated the religious, does not fail to find life and 
strength in the literary or artistic enthusiast. It finds its most 
ordinary and frequent expression in travel, and has been so 
recognised as to become proverbial. ‘‘ Vedi Napoli, e poi morir,” 
says the amour propre of one country; “ Quien non ha vista 
Seviglia, non ha vista Maraviglia,” says the sententious self- 
satisfaction of another. The natural expression of education 
and of awakened taste is towards the expansion and the realiza- 
tion to be attained by travel. Travelisthe fanaticism of education, 
as it was the fanaticism of religion, in the days when the good 
knights whose “bones are dust,” whose ‘swords are rust,’ 
aspired to that simplest, yet grandest of epitaphs, “Saw Hiero- 
salem.’ Thus we, too, holding, in books, the keys of the citadels 
of knowledge, would fain explore them by travel. We have a 
company of great names, which are but shadowy companions of 
our intellectual wayfaring, and the eye and ear experiences of 
travel turn them into living things. History is no longer ghostly ; 
its paths he through a valley of dry bones no more, when the 
student reads it, as he follows in the triumphal track of the 
Roman legions, or in that of the modern civilization which has 
beautified, but not displaced, the majestic ruins of the old 
world. The past and present live together in the mind of the 
traveller who carries with him to the realization of all that has 
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hitherto been familiar only by the medium of books, strong 
powers of observation, and. those faculties of association which 
are among the most pleasure-giving of our intellectual gifts. 
But this deepening and finishing touch to the fabric of education 
is within the reach of comparatively few... Even in this locomotive 
age, the proportion of educated persons, with keen and cultivated 
tastes, and strong. desire for knowledge, who are unable to 
procure the advantages and delights of travel, to those 
within whose reach they are placed, is small. It would be 
difficult to imagime any expedient by which the privation in- 
flicted by the absence of such facilities could be so far obviated, 
as by that of the International Exhibition. . It combines 
several of the peculiarly intellectual advantages to be gained» 
by the personal study of foreign countries, in a philosophical 
point of view, as many persons might not combine them by an 
unassisted mental and imaginative effort. ‘The social meaning, 
the historical, political, and commercial status of each country is 
to be read here, in their representative industrial products and 
artistic achievements. Physical features are indeed wanting ; but, 
after all, these are precisely what it is most possible to realize 
from books, with the assistance of painting; but the mind, the — 
brain, the vitality of each country are here laid bare to every 
observer familiar with the mere. outline of its characteristics. 
‘The amount of assistance afforded by such an emphatic comment 
upon abstract lessons, can scarcely be estimated even by the 
Jearner. His mind absorbs the easy, though great knowledge 
offered to it, without effort ;.for it is so presented by all the 
avenues of the senses, that it exacts no toil or endeavour. It is 
a just, though it may seem an ignoble, comparison, to lken the 
International Exhibition to the modern system of maps; for it is 
ima similar way, though in an incomparably greater degree, that 
it teaches. As ina modern map, the geological strata, then the 
physical features; thirdly, the political and national boundaries ; 
fourthly, the traffic system; and lastly, the large buildings and 
important localities are marked out, so that the student may be- 
come gradually familiar with the places he is investigating,—this 
ereat industrial and commercial tableau is progressive and all- 
embracing. Here each country is represented by a process of 
development which, when steadily followed up, leaves a sense of 
knowledge, familiarity, and completeness, which, superseding that 
which is gained by reading, must, in the future, lend to books an 
additional and fascinating interest. Henceforth, to close students 
of the lessons of the International Exhibition, books which tell 
of the life and meaning, the progress and the arts of other 
countries than his own, will be no longer genre pictures, to be 
curiously scrutinized, but portraits to be recognised and eriticised. 
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To the mind which loves to study men more than things, there 
is an area of observation, afield of thought, within these decorated 
walls, rich in curious problems and interesting speculations. Here 
are the transcripts of men’s minds, the men of every country, of 
every political, intellectual, and educational condition. Here is 
to be read their ambition, their enterprise, the bent of their tastes, 
the genius of their industry, the animating motive of their en- 
deavours. Here, amid all that is new, graceful, and of modern 
application in invention, in manufacture, in the trappings and 
adornments of life, may yet be traced the deathless, if dim, tra- 
ditional features of each race and nation. It does not need the 
embroidered banner and foreign names to tell the visitor to the 
French Court whither his steps have led him; the gay and grace- 
ful, the ingenious, decoration-loving, gloom-abhorring spirit 
has set its sign upon every inch of the space allotted, as legibly 
as in the spacious, lightsome, gilded galleries of the palaces which 
witnessed so much that was fine and frivolous in France. Is not 
the love of state and show, the devotion to externals, and the ex- 
quisite sense of the suitable and the beautiful in all things, which 
are inseparable from the French national character, to be read in 
everything there? Norisaviewof thereverse of the medal wanting. 
Let the observer scan the treasures of literary enterprise which 
the French nation has contributed, and he will be as much struck 
with the elaborate completeness of its work, with the stamp of 
“thorough” which is on all it undertakes and accomplishes. 
Amid the numerous signs of the wonderful commercial and in- 
dustrious revival which has been accomplished by the political 
resuscitation of Spain, there is no difficulty in tracing the proud 
and graceful sombreness, the reticent dignity of the old Spanish 
character. While its fabrics attest the rapid change of the com- 
mercial aspects of the country, and its furniture and decorations 
testify to its adaptation to the modern taste of other lands, a 
glance at its art-contributions carries the visitor back to the old 
days when the Spanish hidalgo was the stateliest, gloomiest, 
proudest, and most reserved of men. Perhaps the artists of Spain 
do not seek their subjects from history and tradition more ex- 
clusively than those of other nations, but they are narrower in 
their choice. The artistic mind seems to run in one particular 
groove, and to be tinged as deeply now as in the days of Velas- 
quez with the grave, sombre tints of loyalty to misfortune, and 
strength in suffering and death. And Italy! Italy in her renewed 
youth, and the fresh glory of her nationality, what of her who 
seems to have broken the spell of the ‘dono infelice di tanta 
bellezza’? She sends beautiful things, means and appliances of 
modern luxury, and rare handiwork of cunning craftsmen ; but 
the old classical spirit, the noble patrician touch is upon them ;: 
FER 2 
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the love and pride of tradition is in every shape and form. A 
walk through the Italian Courts is most truly instructive and 
illustrative, when taken in the spirit in which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne writes of Italy, and with a cherished remembrance of the 
days before great Pan was dead. To this Department many great 
and various interests attach themselves. While it manifests the 
mind of the present with force and vividness which the peculiar 
circumstances of Italian politics lend to its representation, it is 
loftily reminiscent of the past. 

_ To the habitué, the poetical and speculative aspect of the beau- 
tiful and diversified scene will doubtless soon become familiar. 
In it he will freely indulge, finding each day and hour new food 
for contemplation of his fellow men, and feeling more and more 
deeply the harmonizing and hberalizing influence of the great 
display of common interests, and of individual efforts directed to 
general results. It may be safely predicated, that all the ranks 
and conditions into which the human family is divided will be 
represented there, except, perhaps, those which haye fallen, 
through vice or suffering, into an isolation from which eyen this 
great reunion cannot snatch them, for a little, into the fellowship 
of their kind. And what is the International Exhibition more 
forcibly, than an appeal for such as these? ‘“‘ Men and brethren” 
is the title, sacred in pagan antiquity, clarion-tongued in the first 
fierce fight of Christianity against the world, the watchword 
of freedom, and the impulse of progress now, by which this great 
triumph, warning, protestation, and appeal, solicit widened sym- 
pathies and quickened comprehension for the ignorance, the 
sin, the degradation, and the wretchedness lurking and skulking 
among us, never to learn the lessons this palace of pmlosophy 
and social science has to teach, unless we transmit them. 

While they are, in one sense, unconnected with the moral and 
actual meaning of the International Exhibition, the Art-trea- 
sures, which present such unfailing attractions to the throngs of 
visitors, are, in another, deeply significant and interesting. Apart — 
from their beauty, their testimony to the extraordinary progress 
of the age in Art, they have the significance of their position as 
completing the educational process of this design. In them, the 
observer who has studied all the manifestations of the different. 
countries represented here, reaches their highest and noblest 
evidence. When he has sought into and studied the minds of 
his fellows in all that scientific invention, machinery, manufac- 
tures, and every branch of industry, can show, he has but to 
raise his eyes to the wealth-laden walls of the picture-galleries, or 
to let them rest on the long lines of statuary which lend their 
chaste and imposing beauty to the scene, and he reaches the 
standard of each country’s genius and imagination as well. Here, 
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too, he may study at once the sources and the results of the in- 
spiration of the artistic mind ; here he may read national charac- 
teristics, as well as individual tastes, and, with many a backward 
glance through the “‘ corridors of time,” trace the gradual purifi- 
cation and elevation of Art into the expression of truth, liberty, 
and brotherhood. It would be idle to speak of the magnitude 
and importance of the collection of Art-treasures, useless to allude 
to that which has been dwelt upon with unanimous astonishment 
and delight since the opening of the International Exhibition. 
They present a spectacle no more possible to describe than to 
forget. 

There is another portion of the inexhaustible subject of which 
we have been able to offer but a poor, pale outline, meagre in 
design and weak in execution, but perhaps possessing some little 
power of suggestion, which it is impossible to pass over in silence, 
and difficult to mention aright. A great writer, when he had 
dwelt long upon the merits of a great painter, learned that he 
had just died. He added to his eloquent exposition and pane- 
gyric, words which would have formed a fitting epitaph to be 
placed upon the tomb of Joseph Mallord William Turner, in which 
he prophesied that the famous year of 1851 should be “remembered 
less for what it had given than for what it had taken away.” 
Eleven years have passed, and the same may be said with tenfold 
significance of 1862. The opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion, amid all its pomp and splendour, through its music and its 
glitter, through its rejoicing and its grandeur, was less a festival 
than a commemorative solemnity. Its deepest meaning lay in its 
deepest deprivation ; and it may be said, in the words of Bossuet: 
* Et rien enfin ne manque, dans tous ces honneurs, que celui & 
qui on les rend.” 





Art. III.—COLONISATION OF LUNATICS BY 
THE LEGISLATURE. 


WE conceive that the announcement contained in the title of 
this paper is of great significance and importance; and, in what- 
ever way it may be interpreted and whatever may be the issue, 
marks a vast advance in public and legislative opinion as to the 
disposal of certain classes of the insane. But before entering 
upon the subject, it will be interesting, and may serve to carry 
forward the materials for such a history of the development 
contained in the proposed enactment to which we are about to 
refer, as a Journal devoted to Medical Psychology should con- 
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tain, to record some further contributions to the mass of infor- 
mation accumulated as to the machinery and mone of the 
Institution of Gheel. 

1.—Brief allusions were made to the subject in a recent dis- 
cussion in the Parisian Medico-Psychological Society upon the 
asylums in Holland, when a fitting tribute was paid to the phi- 
lanthropy as well as to the scientific discoveries of Schroeder 
Van der Kolk ; but in an article, occupying nearly fifty pages, of the 
April number of the Annales d’ Hygiene Publique, M. Brierre de 
Boismont has given a very copious exposition of the bibliographical 
and practical history of colonisation as applied to the treatment 
of the insane.* It is, and perhaps was intended to be, supplemen- 
tary to the report of M. J. Falret, which treated very sparingly 
of the observations and opinions of former writers. M. de Bois- 
mont sees in the treatment of the insane in France two great epochs: 
that of Pinel, who introduced the principles of humanity and 
justice as a basis ; and that of Esquirol and Ferrus, who adyo- 
cated the erection of suitable asylums, in which the resources of 
art, as well as the promptings of philanthropy, could be brought 
to bear upon those deprived of mental health. But even these 
developments did not satisfy the cravings of modern sympathy ; 
and Conolly initiated the abolition of all restraint, and Parigot 
sought in the fresh, free air and family circle means of cure and 
amelioration. Either the increase in the number of victims, or 
the more perfect appreciation of the benefits of the hospital, 
has crowded the asylums provided; and colonisation has been looked 
to as a remedy and a means of diminishing the expense entailed 
upon the community. To determine the claims of this expedient 
is the main object of M. de Boismont, as it was of the commission 
appointed by the Parisian Medico-Psychological Society upon 
whose report his more varied observations may be accepted as an 
illustrative commentary. His memoir is preceded by the usual 
frontispiece of Gheel, which presents few additional features 
to those supplied in the descriptions of Duval, Coxe, and 
his own in 1846; and being-taken from Bulckens is natu- 
rally more favourable in aspect than the picture depicted by 
Dr. Macintosh, the last painter of the scene.t M. de Bois- 
mont’s interesting description is gracefully followed by the 
reiteration of encomiums upon the population d’infirmiers-nés, 
who, in place of degenerating from continued contact with the 
insane, have been strengthened in moral dispositions and benevo- 
lence. ‘There are given glimpses of various approximations to a 


__* An epitome of this paper has been given in the Union Médicale, and the Ann. 
Medico-Psychol., Avril, 1862. 
+t Asylum Journal, vol viii, p. 1—36. 
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system of colonisation in this country and others, either projected 
or commenced upon a very humble and tentative scale ; in some 
eases practical, and in others altogether Utopian ; and of similar 
experiments attempted in remote localities in France under private 
auspices, where the inmates were not exclusively insane, and were 
committed to the charge of religious bodies. It isadded that M. 
Parigot, le propagateur de lidée, is now carrying out his views in 
the State of New York; but with conceptions modified, perhaps, 
by distance, but differing widely from those entertained by him 
when proposing that asylums should bear upon their portal, 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch'entrate, as will be subsequently 
seen. 

In 1842, Guislain regarded Gheel as possessing the following 
advantages :—1. The freedom in the open air enjoyed by the 
greater number of the patients. 2. The facilities for occupation 
and the kind of work afforded to the robust. 3. The moderate 
average rate of board. 4. The society, the attention, and the 
kindness of the guardians. But in his estimation these must be 
contrasted with, as they were assuredly modified by, the following 
considerations :—1. The necessity of limiting the colony to the 
reception of incurables and to certain classes even of these. 2. 
The heterogeneous character of the superintendence. 3. The want 
of unity in the medical service, and the absence of an infirmary. 
4. The low minimum rate of board. 5. The defective means of 
transport. 6. The indiscriminate distribution of newly arrived 
patients. 7. The absence of the proper classification even neces- 
sary for incurables, and of the separation of the sexes. 8. The 
disposal of the sick, the ignorance of the French language, the 
access to stimulants, &c. Even in 1856, when certain of these 
_ strictures, which involved grave condemnation, were no longer 
applicable, M. Guislain still demanded an infirmary ; the addition 
of which it is obvious would in a great measure transform Gheel 
into an asylum. ‘TI'wo opinions as to the mode in which colonisa- 
tion could be carried out are contrasted. 1. Either the lunatics 
could be placed in ordinary and independent cottages, where they 
would be superintended by the parochial or local surgeons. 2. 
Or, they could be placed in special cottages under the care of the 
medical officers of the nearest asylum. While the second may be 
disturbed by the antagonistic interests of the different officials em- 
ployed, it is not open to the grave and insurmountable objection 
that it affords no suitable accommodation nor protection for indivi- 
duals manifesting dangerous or destructive propensities, no means 
of treating cases of acute disease. While Falret sees in colonisation 
properly administered, a solution of the problem as to disposing of 
the accumulation of chronic lunatics; he has a greater difficulty in 
discussing the questions, can it be extended to all classes of the 
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insane, and can it be transplanted into the soil of France? After 
consideration that the special aptitude and training and religious 
tendencies of the Gheelois cannot be secured, nor a substitute ob- 
tained; that the elements of the French character are little adapted 
for such a mission; and that, though unmitigated claustration is 
convenient for the guardians, but evil for the insane, yet with- 
out an asylum there exists no provision for suicides, homicides, 
incendiaries, refusers of food, nudifiers, elopers, &c.; he comes 
to the conclusion that an asylum is indispensable, as a part 
and centre of any plan of colonisation that can be introduced - 
among his countrymen. 

To reinforce more obvious and practical arguments, M. de Bois- 
mont magnifies what he conceives the triumphs of moral medicine. 
He represents Guislain as winning from profound melancholy, 
mutism, and lethargy a girl, by his gentleness, his efforts to 
rouse, encourage, and inspire with hope; and Leblond as dissi- 
pating the delusion of a maniacal old soldier, who imagined 
himself Napoleon, and who complained of the insolence of the _ 
attendants towards their emperor, by the remark, “ Yes, you are 
Napoleon, but Napoleon at St. Helena.” These are not felicitous 
illustrations of the indispensability of a special arrangement, or 
mission, in managing the insane. They do not involve the neces- 
sity of seclusion of any kind, nor the instrumentality of a physi- 
cian; but tend rather to countenance that recent heresy which 
confers an undue prominence and importance upon moral agents, 
which obscures, if it does not exclude, the grand truth which hes 
at the bottom of all treatment of the insane, that insanity is a 
symptom of a disease of structure ; and which suggests the notion 
that if affections of the nervous system are amenable, exclusively 
or chiefly, to amusement, education, appeals to reason, or religion, 
or the sense of the ludicrous, such means of cure or alleviation 
could be better, more dexterously, and delicately applied by men 
not necessarily belonging to the medical profession, but who have 
made the human mind a matter of special investigation. 

In the inquiry as to the different classes of Junatics who could 
be safely and advantageously placed in a colony, of which the 
medical officer at the head of the asylum would be the mainspring, 
it is gratifying to remark a great similarity to the remarks and 
conclusions which have recently appeared in this Journal. M. de 
Boismont conceives that convalescents, tranquil maniacs, mono- 
maniacs, and melancholics without evil tendencies, dements, inoffen- 
sive epileptics, and certain imbeciles and idiots might be entrusted 
to the cottagers ; and recognises in such a provision an extension 
of the pecuniary aid given to discharged lunatics in Paris. He 
even hopes that such an arrangement may lessen the public bur- 
dens, in so far as the labour of the colonists may contribute to 
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their own maintenance ; and argues that it is but fair to call upon 
even the lunatic to pay his quota into the general treasury. He 
conceives that a community of a thousand individuals would be 
required to give efficacy to such a plan. He further holds that 
it would be impossible to enclose such an establishment from the 
enormous outlay required; but that, wherever it be placed, it 
must be morally dependent and connected with the asylum; and 
enters, at considerable length, upon the economy and success of 
the colony of Fitz-James at Clermont, Oise, which must now be 
well known to English readers. So conspicuous is field labour 
as a part of the system there pursued, and doubtless as a 
source of the pecuniary gain, that he feels it incumbent upon 
him to rebut supposed objections to white slavery. He, how- 
ever, forgets that the real objection to servile labour in private 
speculations for the lodgment of the insane, is not to occupation 
as a means of cure, but to the kind selected, the amount imposed, 
and the inordinate profits which accrue. M. de Boismont con- 
cludes in the following terms :—“ Mais si nous donnons notre 
approbation au systéme de la colonie, nous nous empressons de 
reconnoitre que les individus. mineurs ne peuvent jouir de méme 
droits que les citoyens libres; ainsi, et c'est notre conclusion, 
nadmettons nous actuellement le colonie qu’avee le voisinage de 
lasile et la surveillance du Médecin Directeur.” 

I1.—In a letter, dated 10th March, M. Parigot, “ le propagateur 
de Vidée,” writes from his adopted home at Sing-sing, New York: 


“ United States, N.Y., Sing-sing, roth March, 1862. 

“My dear sir, and much respected friend—Your very kind letter of 
the 1st of February has been duly received; I remember also with 
much pleasure the too short time spent in your company, and do keep 
a vivid memory of your kindness to me. As you perceive, I left Bel- 
gium with my family, never to return to live in that country. 

“JT see with much pleasure that new asylums are under erec- 
tion in Scotland, on the principles you advocated in 1860. I 
will be happy to hear of success in establishing this new form of 
asylums, approaching the system of real colonies ; but allow me to say 
I do not think you or your friends will derive any profit from your 
visit to Gheel, whose great principle of devotion to humanity is fast 
declining in spite of the good-will and the assertions of Dr. Bulckens in 
his last report. Anciently, as you know, great abuses existed in that 
colony; the peasant was plundered by the then existing brokers in 
lunatics; the form was generally bad, but, zxdividually, charity was 
often a real fact; then, also, some cities and towns had honest super- 
visors in Gheel, who, by their dealings and doings, poured compara- 
tively shame on the bad ones; it was a source of emulation and even 
of forced competition. When, in 1849, I was first appointed there, it 
required a long time before I could appreciate the real value and its 
relative effet utile of such a colony.. Its mechanism was simple, and 
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to describe it I found no better expression than air libre et vie de 
famille, From that time, my only aim was to develope and point out 
the morality and charity of such institution, and to make it the general 
principle of Gheel; and now, my best reward is to know and to be 
conscious, that at least in that point I have been useful. In the 
plans explained in my little pamphlet on Gheel, an infirmary was to be 
built at a certain distance off the village (above a mile or more), far 
from cafés and beerhouses, and that building was to be a simple repro- 
duction, on a large and convenient scale, of a family mansion, being the 
centre of medical action. Besides all things necessary for such purpose, 
I wanted large grounds, somewhat elevated, where I could have pure, 
dry air, and almost pure distilled water, from rivulets originating at 
the foot of sandy hills in the neighbourhood, and that water in suffi- 
cient quantity for the bathing of 800 to Iooo patients! Large fields 
should have belonged to the infirmary, and everything was to be 
so arranged as to permit an imperceptible transition from a large farm 
to an hospital. 

‘‘ Now, my dear sir, under the inspiration of the late Guislain, who 
had quite different opinions on the utility of acolony, and was an open 
and honest enemy to Gheel, but the consequence of which was a mis- 
take, and actually under the influence of some hypocrites, or faux bons 
hommes as they are called, who knew very well that the surest means 
to destroy Gheel is to alter its characteristics, they have built the 
infirmerie, you will have to examine, with its cells Guislain, en forme 
de menagerie, &c. &c., and established a comité which has the whole 
moral and material management of the colony. Inquire, if you please, 
of some Gheelois who are these men, their profession, avocations, &c., 
and perhaps you will find that they are the very land and house pro- 
prietors, notaries, shopkeepers, &c., who in reality divide amongst 
themselves the benefit of keeping the insane. There may be an attempt 
to make you believe that the physicians have the moral direction of 
the institute, but perhaps some will say the truth. 

“ Now, I can say that the secret of the future Gheels as colonies, or as 
open asylums, as 1 would call your modification in Scotland, depends 
entirely and from no other condition than the spirit of gustice and mo- 
rality, and devotion to humanity, of their superintendents. These 
fundamental principles should impregnate the atmosphere of the 
asylums, farms, or cottages. The next great necessity, as you are 
well aware, is the choice of proper individuals as attendants—nouriciers, 
&ec., as you may call them. 

“T need not to mention the great art and difficulty of adjusting the 
various qualities and even defects of the sane and insane persons who 
are to live together. All these considerations lead me to say, that, if 
I had the charge here or anywhere else to establish such colonies, I 
should, first of all, instruct a small number of attendants (saturate the 
air with good principles), who would instruct and show the example to 
others, and then afterwards gradually admit the patients. It is a very 
difficult period to pass, but once the machine is set to go on good 
principles—its effets utiles being perceptible to all—every inmate, in 
his capacity, will help the regular action of the institution. 
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“To resume. I believe that Gheel, changing its characteristics, is 
still the most imperfect of asylums, especially when compared to your 
beautiful asylums. It declines as a colony, because it loses its original 
simplicity and in some degree devotion to the insane. Now it 4s in 
the hands of doctrinaires, without principles but that of filling their 
pockets. It is true they have the numerous veglements, but they will 
never do until the colony is not an asylum. 

“J. Parreor.” 


“ P.S.—Our political sky becomes clearer for the present, but I fear 
the heaping up of dithculties between this country and Europe for the 
future.” 


We regard these statements as most valuable. They are the views 
of an enthusiastic admirer and advocate of Gheel, looking at the 
scene of his labours and success from the outside; they are the 
utterances of a partisan who has become familiar with other 
manifestations of benevolence, other modes of attaining the 
objects which he had at heart, and since he adopted his creed ; 
they are the legacy of one dead to European civilization, and 
*surrounded by new social arrangements, by a moral atmosphere 
of heavy pressure, rapid circulation, and with an intense tendency 
to foster new and extravagant forms of organization. 

T1I.—In a Bill now in Committee in Parliament, and ordered 
to be printed 12th May, designated a “ Bill to make further pro- 
vision respecting Lunacy in Scotland,” there is to be found the 
following clause :-— 


“5. It shall be lawful for the Board to grant special licences to 
occupiers of houses, for the reception and detention therein of 
lunatics, not exceeding four in number, subject to such rules and 
regulations as the Board may appoint, and to exempt the holders of 
such special licences from the payment of any fee, or of any sum 
whatever in respect thereof ; and except in so far as expressly exempted 
by the Board, the holders of such licences shall be subject to the 
whole provisions applicable to the keepers or superintendents of 
private asylums in the recited Acts and this Act contained; and the 
Board, in the case of a lunatic who is a pauper, on the application of 
the Inspector of Poor of the Parish liable at the time for the main- 
tenance of such lunatic, or in any other case, on the application of 
any one legally entitled to make the same, accompanied by medical 
certificates in the forms hereinafter prescribed, may sanction the 
reception and detention of such lunatic in any house so specially 
licensed; Provided that no lunatic shall be received into any such 
house without the sanction of the Board, granted according to the 
forms and regulations approved of by them ; ; and any person receiving 
any lunatic ‘into any house specially licensed as aforesaid, or being 
concerned in the disposal of such lunatic without the sanction of 
the Board, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds.” 


We Heals that these lines may be traced either to the paaet 
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instrumentality of the medical members of the Board of Lunacy, 
Scotland, or to the influence of their writings, and above all of the 
opinions advocated in the annual reports of the body to which they 
belong, exercised over the legal and representative element in their 
community. Be this as it may, here is a proposal to withdraw 
lunatics from the private houses and the irresponsible superin- 
tendence to which they are at present consigned, and to place 
them in small licensed asylums subject to the regulation and 
visitation of public officers. Such an arrangement has even wider 
relations than what the framers of the clause contemplated. It 
will become not merely a measure for placing certain classes of 
the insane under favourable circumstances for supervision ; but 
it may be rendered subservient to the establishment of suitable 
accommodation and treatment succursal to the district or central 
asylum. There exists every probability that as no licence-fee is 
to be exacted, and as the curators will accordingly be enabled to 
receive inmates at a lower charge than the proprietors of private, 
and from the economic scale of the establishment, than the autho- 
rities of district or public asylums ; pecuniary reasons may induce 
Parochial Boards to prefer such a residence to every other for 
pauper lunatics, whatever the form or stage of their malady 
may be. ‘The indiscreet exercise of such a disposition will, how- 
ever, be counteracted by the powers vested in the Board of 
Lunacy to determine, first, whether an individual requires asylum 
or cottage treatment; secondly, the nature and amount of accom- 
modation; and thirdly, the suitableness of each case for the par- 
ticular house and family. But even should patients be intrusted 
to these depots whose condition requires curative efforts, or 
something more than the perfunctory quarterly visits prescribed 
to the parochial medical officers, there exists in the Act now 
amended a provision by which District Medical Inspectors may 
be appointed, whose duties either comprehend, or could easily 
be made to comprehend, the physical and moral treatment of 
the unconfined insane.* But it may be fairly anticipated that 
into such cottage asylums will be gathered not merely the out- 
lying, and deserted, and friendless, as well as the chronic and 
incurable insane from the adjoining hills and hamlets, but that 
they will receive patients recently discharged from asylums, either 
during that probationary period most wisely made legal and. 
practicable by the 13th clause of Bill 120, 25 Vict.; or as a 
new and untried mode of amelioration; or because they have no 
relatives nor friends to whom they can be intrusted, when the 
disease is found to be intractable. 

Such cases would likewise naturally fall to the charge of the 


* Cl. LXX. 20 & 21 Vict. cap. 7o. 
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District Inspectors. But should the inertness or the parsimony of 
the ratepayers defeat this project, it appears to be competent to 
the Board, in carrying out such a principle, to render the licensed 
houses directly connected with and subordinate to asylum manage- 
ment and influence. The site or selection of the house is not 
restricted to the parish to which the pauper lunatic belongs; in 
— fact, such a limitation would be impracticable, as many parishes 
have only one pauper chargeable, and many more only one in 
such a situation as to admit of such an allocation; so that these 
sodalities must be formed by the union of several parishes; may 
be placed according to sanitary or other considerations ; and may, 
finally, be grouped at convenient distances around the parent or 
presiding asylum; and subjected to as much or as little of its 
influence, and to the government, or merely the supervision of 
the officials, as appear expedient. It does not appear upon 
whose application the special licence required for such houses is 
to be granted; but as the approbation and sanction of the Board 
of Lunacy is to be given, according to certain rules and regula- 
tions, the precise point from which the initiative ig taken is of 
little moment. Whether it be from the Parochial Board, or from 
the individual proposing to be the guardian, due inquiries will be 
made, the necessary guarantees will be demanded from the clergy- 
men, the heritors, or inhabitants of the locality, as to the moral 
character and general fitness of the applicant for the trust which 
it is proposed should be confided to him. He cannot be much 
inferior to the retired or bankrupt butcher or baker who, it is 
affirmed, formerly usurped this office in Scotland; and we hold 
that he must be infinitely superior to the custodiers who at pre- 
sent obtain the charge of the unconfined insane in that country, 
at haphazard, and rather in consideration of the size or solitari- 
ness of their cottage, than of their personal qualifications. 

It might be rash to affirm that the persons at present so 
employed do not belong to the best class of the peasantry, that 
their poverty and not their will consents to the painful and dis- 
agreeable duties which they undertake; but it may be safely 
advanced, and without derogating from their réspectability, that 
moral qualifications never enter into the contract which they have 
formed. ‘The certificates or guarantees which we have supposed 
will be exacted as conditions entitling to such a licence should 
refer to the manner in which the applicant has fulfilled the social 
and domestic relations of life as much as to intelligence, or sobriety, 
or industry, because home and the home circle are the soil and 
sphere in which gentleness, and humanity, and forbearance most 
senerally flourish, and are the best tests of the power and perma- 
nence of such sentiments. Such candidates will, at all events, be 
free from all previous prejudices and errors; and ‘in so far as they 
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may thus be found willing and prepared to act submissively and 
earnestly in accordance with such instructions as may be furnished, 
they will be found exempt from the self-will and hereditary opmion- 
ativeness of the gardiens-nés. For, even if the boasted aptitude to 
treat the insane of the cottagers of Gheel be admitted, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the corollary of such admission, that they can inherit 
nothing more nor less, nor better than what their ancestors pos- 
sessed and had to transmit. They are the immediate representatives, 
the pupils, the heirs of a system characterized by some cruelty, 
considerable neglect and coercion, and much superstition. They 
stand forth, according to certain of their advocates, gentle, pure, 
disinterested, from a harsh, and dark, and corrupt background. 
They are passion-flowers springing from a dunghill. And yet, if 
Dr. Macintosh be correct, certain of the ancestral usages have 
been perpetuated.* 

There may be disadvantage in the faulty internal construction 
of the cottages, which may be offered to the consideration of the 
Board; but there is an avoidance of delay and many minor 
obstacles in taking them as they are; and from the number of 
competing domiciles which it may reasonably be expected will be 
at the disposal of the Board for selection, those of superior accom- 
modation may be preferred ; while the situation and surroundings 
may, to a certain extent, be pastoral or arable, inland, or moun- 
tainous, or littoral, according as the existing condition or previous 
habits of the lunatic may make advisable. 

The phraseology of the second paragaph of the clause quoted, 
would imply that power is to be vested in the Commissioners to ex- 
empt the holders ofsuch houses from certain restrictions to which 
the keepers of private asylums are subject ; but itmay be prudent 
to incorporate in the rules and regulations to be prepared, direc- 
tions as to the nature and duration of the occupation in which 
it may be permissible to engage the inmates. It was Sir Andrew 
Halliday, we think, who claimed for Scotland a priority in intro- 
ducing physical labour as a mode of treatment in insanity. A 
farmer, actuated perhaps by a selfish desire to economize paid 
labour, cultivated his fields by the assistance of lunatics boarded 
in his house, and discovered that in reclaiming waste land they 
cured themselves. The ruralization of retreats for active and 
robust members of this class appears a fitting occasion for ex- 
tending the application of this discovery; but while we trust 
that the scheme may spread as rapidly and successfully as it has 
done in claustral asylums, it may be necessary to protect the 
workman from a tax upon his strength and endurance, which the 
active and robust sane alone can pay and pay with difficulty, but 


* The Journal of Mental Science, April, 1862, p. 20. 
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which the appendices of the Scotch Board afford abundant evi- 
dence is now imposed and exacted in lieu of more liberal parochial 
support. Such a precaution may appear still more necessary 
should this arrangement be made to include—as from the con- 
struction of the fifteenth and sixteenth lines we conceive it may 
include—the independent and self-maintaining lunatic. In so far, 
however, as these individuals will not be removed beyond the 
cognizance and authority and visitation of constituted public 
officers upon the one hand, and, should a connexion with the dis- 
trict asylum be established, from the management of trustworthy 
experts upon the other, the very process by which the plethora 
of the overgrown asylum is relieved will not be by the sudden 
and random or experimental withdrawal of aged and effete and 
incurable cases, but may be regulated by a consideration of the 
benefit and capacities of each individual. 


Art. IV.—COUNTER PRACTICE. 


AMoNnG the inconveniences incidental to the fulness of English 
liberty, there is perhaps no more prominent professional griev- 
ance than that which we have selected to give a title to this 
article. '[he Apothecaries’ Act of 1815, by its tendency to 
degrade the medical. practitioner into a druggist, had also the 
contrasted effect of elevating the druggist towards the status of a 
medical practitioner. We are acquainted with a populous town 
in one of the midland counties, where dwelt, and practised for 
many years, a surgeon of great and deserved repute. His period 
of activity was prior to the invention of broughams; and, for a 
long space, he was driven in a gig by one old and faithful 
servant. A poor neighbour, afflicted with some serious illness, 
and unable to pay the master’s charges, bethought him of applying 
for professional assistance to the man. It was impossible, he 
argued, that Thomas should have driven Mr. Healingart for so 
long atime, without learning a great deal. Thomas, nothing loth, 
accepted the confidence reposed in him, was content with smaller 
fees than those demanded by his master, and, during the pro- 
gress of the case, actually showed his full approval of the prin- 
ciple involved, by seeking a consultation with the groom of a 
neighbouring physician. The patient died; but Thomas, no- 
thing daunted by an accident which was of frequent occurrence 
among his master’s patients also, made his “ first case” serve as 
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the foundation for what erchtadiln became. a. lage orn faorkdit © 
“practical seo: 

Now,’ the saiilian ane trusted pinnate i 3° on ca ‘same 
principle that influenced the too confiding patient: to trust im the 
‘surgeon's charioteer.. Surely,,a man: whovhas: opportunities of 
‘smelling rhubarb every day, must inhale, together with its balmy 
odours, a capacity for curing fever, or for detecting inflammation 
of the lungs. Surely, the frequent: contact.,of senna with ‘the 
fingers must convey a knowledge of the nature and causes of 
infantile convulsions; and; the habitual perusal of prescriptions 
/must afford information about that mysterious:x, the “‘ constitu- 
tion” of the patient for whom the draught or mixture is intended. 
“Such, at least, is the line of argument usually adopted by those 
who. are, or fancy themselves, ,only a. ‘‘ little poorly.” «The 
medical profession, as a body, by sétting up ‘ physic” before the 
populace as..an idol to be. worshipped, has been’ compelled to 
divide the spoils of the devotees with the humbler servants at 
the shrine, and to witness the successes of a large body: of 
dealers in doctor’s stuff, who, ike Thomas, have at least been near 
the rose, and who, also lke him, appeal to that deeply-rooted 
sentiment of our nature which was described by ‘the late Sir 
Robert Peel as an “ignorant impatience of taxation.” Thomas 
and the druggists are cheap, while doctors, ae son to the means 
of the poor, are often very dear. 

For, many years past, under the influence of these causes, 
neatly all druggists haye been accustomed to drive a lucrative 
trade in what is euphoniously called “ Counter. Practice ;” and 
only those who. have paid some attention to the matter can form 
any just idea of the extent to which this system has. been carried 
on, or of the numerous classes of society to which it has ‘spread. 
Among the poor, the druggist is the universal first resort in the 
case of any. illness that does not appear immediately to threaten 
life;.and even among the wealthier classes, his shop is greatly 
frequented, and his advice highly valued. The source of remu- 
neration is the sale of medicine, at prices varying from a few 
“pence for the poor, to more ordinary rates: of charge. A little 
child, with’ cough and fever, will be treated to a “ calomel 
powder,” and’ a mixture with some saltpetre and ‘a little squills, 
put into the mother’s hair-oil bottle. For this, twopence or three- 
pence will be charged; and the dose repeated daily until two- 
pences fail, or until the natural close of neglected pneumonia is 

manifestly at hand; in either of which cases the parish doctor 
will be strenuously recommended, For the dyspeptic ailments 
of wealthier customers, there are medicines prepared from the 
prescriptions given by some popular physician to some county 
magnate; it being certain that the stomach of an alderman ¢an- 
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not continuously rebel against the dose that has soothed the dis- 
comforts of a Lord-Lieutenant. Druggists, whose local con- 
nexions do not enable them to dispense such signal favours as 
these, to boast of the Duke’s dinner-pills, or Sir Astley Cooper's 
mixture, rest upon mysterious knowledge of their own, and speak 
of “something” that they will “put up ”—a something usually 
prompted entirely by the patient's own recital of symptoms, and 
arrived at by an association of ideas that it would be both curious 
and difficult to unravel. 

Until lately, counter practice has been spoken of as an 
admitted evil, railed at by doctors as a robbery, defended by 
druggists only on the score of being profitable. Since the pass- 
ing of the Medical Act, however, the Filmer of this “right 
divine to practise wrong” has appeared in the shape of the 
editor of the Chemist and Druggist, who comes forward as the 
champion of his brethren, and has obtained from Mr. Chitty, 
the barrister, an opinion in support of their privileges. The 
case and the opinion are as follows :— | 


* QUESTIONS. 

“1. Has a Chemist, &c., a right to mix up at his shop, for a patient, 
a medicine which the Chemist considers fit and proper for the case ?P 

“2. May he, if sent fory attend a patient for that purpose ! 

“3. In either case, is he entitled to recover the value of his medicines, 
if he supply the same on credit ? 

“4. Is there any criminal liability attaching to a Chemist, &c., who, 
in dispensing medicines to a casual customer, commits an error through 
ignorance of the patient’s constitution; if the disorder which the 
regular medical attendant of the patient might have alleviated, prove 
fatal through the want of knowledge on the part of the Chemist of 
previous symptoms of the particular case ?”’ 


The following opinion has been received on these points :— 


* OPINION. 

“z. Lam of opinion that a Chemist may, in his shop, so far pre- 
scribe for a customer as to advise with him as to the nature and quality 
and mode of application of the medicines which he is about to sell, 
and also as to which of his commodities will best suit the requirements 
of his customer. He may listen to his customer’s statements as to 
the reasons for his wishing to become a purchaser, and may suggest to 
and advise him as to which of his commodities will be most suitable 
and beneficial to the customer, or may dissuade him from purchasing 
or taking that which a customer in his ignorance may have applied for. 
This advice is merely incidental to the sale and dispensation of the 
Chemist’s wares and drugs, and cannot, of course, be made the subject 
of a charge. 
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“2. I should say that in no case cana Chemist attend upon a patient 
or customer at the house of the latter, for the purpose of giving him 
advice or of seeing him, so as to be abla to form an opinion as,te the 
mode in which, the Chemist should prescribe for or supply his. patient 
with medicines... Of course,,a Chemist may go.to his, customer’s house 
to take an order for specific ¢ ‘goods from the customer, if the latter send 
for him, he being too unwell to go out, just as any other tradesman 
may do. 

“3. In either case a Chemist may, of course, recover for goods sold 
by him on credit ; ‘he is no more compelled to deal for ‘ready money 
only than is any other tradesman. But, in all cases, the Chemist ‘must 
be simply a ‘ vendor of his goods,’ in no way seeking to'make'a ‘profit 
by the advice or recommendation given by him. “It seems to me, upon 
the whole, that the system which is called ‘ counter:practice’ is pat 
fectly legal. 

“4. Iam of opinion, that a Chemist who does no more than hn 
I have suggested he may legally do, is no, more liable to criminal pro- 
ceedings than is any other "practitioner. He makes no professions, 
does. not. hold himself out in a false position, and if he acts bond fide 
with ordinary skill and ability, not being guilty of gross negligence, 
he stands in about the same position as any other medical practitioner. 
I have not thought it necessary to cite any authorities; but I believe 
the history of all the professions, and all the cases on the’ subject, 
are collected and referred to in ‘The Attorney-General v. The Royal 
College of Physicians,’ 30 Law, J., Chane.757. Tompson Cnitry. 

“92, Essex-court, Temple, November 12, 1861.’ | 19 


We cannot, but think that Mr.. Chitty’s. opinion, by defining 
precisely the nature and magnitude of the evil involved in “ counter 
practice” will pave the way for efforts at its extinction. . Before 
expressing our feeling about the amount of mischief done) by 
the system, we are bound to state our conyiction that the Apothe- 
caries’ Act. and its licentiates are mainly answerable for it; the 
druggists themselves being so only ina very. subordinate degree. 
The apothecaries, in entering upon new duties. should have 
abandoned their old ones; and in assuming the status of prac- 
titiouers, should have ceased to act as. dispensers of medicine. , 

The effect of producing a.class of men who strove to combine 
both functions was, necessarily, to invade the peculiar province of 
the druggist to a very great extent; and to take away, as far as 
the supply of physie was concerned, the bulk of his custom. The 
counter practice, with all its evils, is but a feeble attempt at re- 
taliation for this great injury; and not, as many general prac- 
titioners imagine, an entirely new and original aggression upon 
themselves, 

The first step, therefore, towards the citonatenel of a heilter 
state of things must be, we apprehend, the absolute abandon- 
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mentof dispensing by medical practitioners; and the second, the 
use of such means‘as may bring an authorized prescription within 
the reach ofith poor. If these objects could be attained, the 
inducements to “ counter practice” would be removed, inasmuch 
as druggists would certainly decline to assume medical respon- 
sibilities, when such assumption had entirely ceased to be a matter 
of profit. 

_ Reserying for the present a more detailed consideration of the 
a desiderata, we will glance at the effects of counter practice 
upon the public, and also upon the profession. 

\ With regard to the first, we will select three classes of disease 

—namely, purulent ophthalmia, diarrhea, and inflammations of 
the lungs, as occurring among the infants and young children of 
the poor. 
To purulent ophthalmia in early infancy, or to asthenic kera- 
titis during childhood, may be ascribed a very large proportion of 
the cases of blindness to be met with among the lower orders of 
the populace. No disorders are more certainly amenable to timely 
treatment; and in none does the period for that treatment more 
frequently pass away, while the children are being physicked across 
the counter by an ignorant druggist. The statistics of an eye 
infirmary in a provincial town show seventy-two cases of infantile 
purulent ophthalmia during a single year. Of these, sixty-one 
children were brought to the institution at the commencement of 
the disease; and all were cured. The remaining eleven were 
brought with sloughing cornee. ~ They had all been under the 
treatment of druggists; and the eyes were either destroyed or 
irreparably damaged in every case. 

In the same place, the mortality from diarrhea was so great 
for several successive years, as to call for special inquiry from the 
‘Health Department of the Privy Council. The evidence of 
the parish medical officers went to show that, in cases of 
infantile diarrhcea, usually directly traceable to improper feeding, 
druggists were customarily first applied to, even by those parents 
who were able to obtain an order without difficulty ; and that it was 
common to find the little creatures moribund, and semi-comatose 
from the opiate contained in the druggists’ astringent mixtures. 

With regard to inflammatory affections of the lungs, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a precise idea of the proportion of mortality that 
may be due to improper treatment. But when we consider that 
probably nine-tenths of all the cases occurring in towns, among 
the children of parents working for wages, are taken to a druggist 
at the beginning of the illness, and as his owé-patients, often in 
inclement weather, undergo twenty-four or forty-eight hours of 
the saltpetre and squills, it becomes almost a marvel that any of 
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them survive. In,a town, with a population of 60,000 souls, we 
haye known the coroner hold three inquests. upon. , ‘such, cases in 
the. course of, a single. week ; and)in,one, of these,. where the child 
had. been. car ried backwards ‘and forwards to the druggist for gight 
or ten successive, days, always to receive afresh. supply of,‘ the, 
mixture ‘as -before;’ and»ati Jast jto;.die: whilst;.upon its’ journey. 
home, ‘the intelligent jury jrefused to: concurin/a:censtre. upon 
the vendor of physic, —observing 'that'““¢f Mr. Pestle had:known 
the child was dangerously ill,’ of course. back would have soe? vas 
mother to take 1t to a doctor.” Cd SERS 

Besides these general illustrations, a tedént tial has’ fittiished 
us with a yery striking and particular one. We extract from the 
Times, of May the Ist, the case of “Dungay v. Quiller,” which 
may safely be left. without comment, to enforce the moral that it 
bears. HIES 
shan | ‘SDUNGAY veQUILEERY 924 gonarise i 
ablgdiy a: MMahon: and’ Mr. Gordon’ Allen’ were’ rechtidgel fi the 
plaintiff; “Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr: pst, Mee es so ait 
fendant. 

“This was an action for negligence. of of 

“The ‘plaintiff was a surveyor, and the defendant was'a Addict 
and druggist in Sloane-square. In June last the plaintiff hada touch 
of the gout, and he went to the defendant’s shop and saw his assistant, 
and told him he was recommended by the beadle to come there for 
some Smith’s gout pills. The ‘assistant put some pills in a box, and 
gave it to the plaintiff, and wrote a direction that one was to be taken 
twice a day. Plaintiff asked him if there was any colchicum in the 
pills. The assistant said there was not. He then asked if there was 
anything likely to give him cold, as he walked about in the wet. The 
assistant said there was not. Plaintiff asked him if they were good 
pills, and he said he believed they were. ' Plaintiff-asked him if two 
did not do him good, whether he might take three a day. The assistant 
said he might. The plaintiff paid 8d. for the box, and went away. He 
then took two’ pills on that day, the 2nd of June. The next day he 
took two or three, and on the third and fourth days he took three. 
After he had taken the last of the pills he found himself very ill— 
great trembling in the limbs. He went to his doctor, Mr. Goodrich, 
who told’ him to go home directly. He was ill in London till Sep- 
tember. He was for three weeks unconscious. On the 15th of June 
plaintiff's wife wrote to the defendant. He was afterwards sent to 
Margate, where he remainéd’a fortnight. Had ‘suffered from gout for 
many years. Had taken Bagster’s pills, which had been recommended 
by his maid-servant, as they had done her father good.. Smith kept 
the Star and Garter. ‘The beadle told plaintiff he was obliged to leave 
off taking the pills, but they had done him good in the fir st place, but 
he recommended plaintiff to try them. The beadle was now down 
below. During the illness of the plaintiff the’ pill-box was shown to 
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the defendant, Bee he was told he had made a mistake. | ‘He was asked 
how much calomel’ there was in each pill.’ ‘The’ ‘assistant ‘aid’ about 
tivo- and-a-half grains.’ The’ defendant’ said, “Oh, no¥ only one ‘grain,’ 
06 Myo Francis Goodrich said hé saw’ the ‘plaintiff 4 in’ the? early part 
of June!’ “He! was itt bed.» His ‘face ‘much’ swollen; bis tongue out of 
his‘mouth.’ He'could not articulate: He wasiin a high state of sali- 
vation. 9 He: mustihave taken some: preparation of mercury. | He was 
ilsfor 3 many weeks: -I¢ was not proper to: give-him ie vecasal doses. at 
the rate, of.twoi grains a. day... The plaintift’s health had..suffered, much 
and was permanently injured. His life was in danger. My bill would 
be about.one guinea a week for ten weeks, 

“ Cross- examined.—I haye known plaintiff for twenty years, He 
has suffered | from _ chronic. gous. _I might have given him a blue 
pill. 

«The defendant had offered to pay something towards the peinuit 
expenses. 

“Mr. Serjeant Parry submitted that there was no proof that the 
defendant. had, warranted the pills. to, cure the. plaintiff, or that,they 
were. fit: to be. used-by the plaintiff, nor that the defendant promised to 
give plaintiff skilful advice. 

“ The learned Jup@k thought.the.case must go to the jury, 
Mr. Serjeant Parry then addressed the jury for.the defendant. 
It, was.aivery:important matter, to, both. parties, but particularly to 
the defendant, whose duty it was to take care that medicines were 
properly prepared; but not. to give advice. The. plaintiff had suffered 
through: his.own obstinacy, in;doctoring himself, and taking the advice 
of the beadle. and his servant-maid, instead. of going to, his medical 
man. | The defendant had sold the plaintiff what. he asked for... Gout 
was not a complaint. that) obtained much sympathy, because it was 
supposed. to arise from many hours.of,social enjoyment ;. but persons 
if they had the gout did not run after the parish beadle for advice, and 
then rush into the first chemist’s shop.and ask for the beadle’s remedy. 
It would, however, be shown that. the, pills were perfectly innocent ; 
they were prepared under the. direction of Mr. Smith, the landlord of 
the Star and Garter tavern, in the MKaing’s-road, Chelsea, who had re- 
ceived great benefit from taking them... The plaintiff had asked. for 
Smith’s gout pills, but he had not told the assistant that he had. been 
suffering from chronic gout. Smith’s pills were given-to him, and he 
took them home, and, concealing them from his medical attendant, he 
had taken advantage of the advice of the beadle, contrary to the ex- 
press wish of his wife. .The assistant would deny that he had told 
the plaintiff he. might take. three pills aday.. Mr. Smith would 
be produced, for. he. was still alive, and. believed it was through 
taking those pills that he was now alive. People who suffered from 
attacks of gout would run to any one for advice, and would take any- 
thing, aud often double the quantity of anything, that. was recom- 
mended. to them... Mr. Smith had given the prescription, which was 
this—Calomel, 1 grain ; colehicum, 1 grain; jalap, 1 grain; ipecacu- 
anha, 1 grain. Lewty, the assistant of the defendant, had made up the 
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pills, and each pill contained this quantity. Many medical men would 
state that it was a gout pill. 

“Mr. Lewty said he had trade up the pills.” The’ plaintiff sede him 
for Smith’s gout pills, and he gave him a box, and wrote upon the box, 
‘'T'wo pills to: be taken in a day.’ He might have told him if two did 
not: answer he might take three in a day. A.person-called some days 
afterwards, and the defendant said the pills only contained, one: grain 
of calomel in each pill. . Never heard any one complain of the pills, _. 

“ Robert Alsopp, the predecessor of the defendant, stated that Smith 
had. brought the prescription to his shop, and he sold them. There was 
a good demand for them. Never had any complaint about them. 

“Mr. Smith became acquainted with the pills in 1850. He had the 
gout, and took the pills, and now suffered but little from that complaint. 
Recommended them to hundreds, but not to be taken as the ee 
had taken them. 

“Mr. Redwood, Professor of Chemistry, had unkbpabd the pills, ead 
found each pill weighed four grains, one of which was calomel. | 

“ Dr. Andrew Barclay—One of these pills taken twice a-day was 
not injurious... They might be taken for the gout. in’ suitable cases. 
Of course, he should inquire into the. state and habits of a patient 
before prescribing for him. Mercury had a different effect upon dif- 
ferent constitutions. Five grains taken within twenty hours would 
not be advisable. Calomel ought not to be taken without the person 
being watched by a medical man. One grain in some eases would 
produce salivation. 

“Dr. W. Pettigrew.—This was a gout medicine, if ‘aiken care- 
fully. 

“Mr. W. Rendle, surgeon of thirty years’ cevidies —This was a 
good usual medicine, but persons should consult a medical manu: The 
other ingredients would diminish the action-of the mereury. | | 

“The jury returned a verdict for the defendant.” a 


The effect of counter practice upon the medical profession is 
simply to lower its members in the public estimation, and seri- 
ously to diminish the aggregate of their earnings—a well-deserved 
retribution, we think, for the original error of interfering at all 
with the supply and sale of drugs. But the result has been 
brought about by avery simple and easy process of ratiocination 
on the part of persons too ignorant or too idle to understand 
differences based upon education or degrees. Undeniable doctors 
sell physic—druggists sell physic: therefore druggists and doc- 
tors are all much the same thing. Indeed, the same course of 
reasoning has sometimes been carried a step farther. Druggists 
sell more physic, and keep more bottles, than their medical rivals ; 
from whence it may be inferred that they know more—first, about 
the physic itself; secondly, about its uses. By the standard of 
value thus arrived at, not only physic vendors in the profession, 
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but, even physicians and pure surgeons are occasionally measured. 
We heard lately of a curious instance) in which .a,,patient con- 
sulted, two! physicians on. the.same morning,.and, then, took their 
prescriptions to his druggist, and asked for advice’ as-to which of 
the two should be prepared. The druggist suggested a compro- 
mise, and undertook to’ “‘ put up” something which should com- 
bine the virtues’ of the two: thus constituting himself, in his self- 
sufficient ignoranée, a referee between two gentlemen of education 
and ability. And not only, by means of counter practice, do the 
public suffer improper treatment, but the profession suffers abso- 
lutely, as well-as relatively, in its reputation. The natural result 
of a trade competition with druggists has been to equalize the 
two callings by avery decided deeradation of the superior one; 
and to credit medicine with much of the impudence, ignorance, 
and -venality displayed from- time to time by its irregular and 
ostensible followers. 

~The supply of drugs by medical practitioners has usually been 
defended’ on the ground that, in country districts especially, they 
could not otherwise be procured by the sick at all, and their dis- 
pensation and sale have been sources of considerable pecuniary 
profit. We regard these views as being wholly devoid of 
foundation. © 

It is true enough, probably, that the country druggist of a 
small town or large village, surrounded by surgeons who sell 
physic to their customers, will keep but a small stock of drugs and 
efficient. preparations, and those often of inferior quality. The 
demand upon him for such things is small in absolute amount, 
and confined within very narrow limits in point of variety ; and 
his customers are not possessed of sufficient knowledge to esti- 
mate the quality of his wares. If, however, his medical neigh- 
bours were. to tell him that they intended to cease from dispensing, 
it would not only be to his interest and profit to keep all the pre- 
parations that. they wished to use, but to keep them in sucha 
state of purity and excellence as should ensure the fulfilment of 
the imtentions of the prescribers. This is so obvious, we think, 
as hardly to. admit. of any question; and the only difficulty that 
could arise is from the possible insufficiency of the number of 
druggists now in business. We are disposed to believe, however, 
either that the present number would be sufficient, or that towns 
might often be weeded with advantage for the supply of adjacent 
country. districts. 

Lhe question.of profit to the profession is a more difficult one, 
and may be viewed in at least two aspects—first, as to the fact ; 
and secondly, as to the amount of influence which it ought to 
exercise. We think the profit very questionable ; and, moreover, 
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that, if it can’ be shown to Hine oe 2 a —- sri eae — 
purchased. cir val 

In the first place, it is manifest that: ie peouniaty: profit. 
obtamed by the sale of medicines must: ‘always represent: a per- 
tion of what would be legitimately charged: for advice. »: Under 
the system of’ practice which prevailed almost universally a few 
years ago, visits and home consultations were not charged at all,. 
except to very wealthy patients, or im the? case of: visits to: 
patients living beyond about a mile from the surgeon's house.. 
The “doctor's bill’ in‘all other cases was 1a mere:'enumeration: 
of medicines supplied, and charged for at. prices absurdly: beyond 
their commercial. value, in order indirectly to remunerate the 
vendor for his time and skill... Now that the custom of charging 
for visits has become almost universal, there ‘is not only an 
enormous diminution in the quantity of medicine sent to thesick, 
but a reduction in the value set upon it, so that the general 
practitioner can scarcely charge more fora bottle of medicine 
than a-druggist would do; scarcely more, that is to say, than its 
fair price as an article of trade. We have taken’ the pains to 
ascertain the value of the dispensing element in a practice con- 
ducted on this principle in the suburbs of London, and we found 
it to amount to about one-tenth. of the total charges. » For the 
sake of obtaining this, it is certainly not worth while to haye the 
trouble of physic-making, the expense of materials and of assis- 
tance in dispensing, and the absolute loss entailed by bad debts. 
In places where visits would be charged at less than metropolitan 
rates, the price of medicine would bear a larger proportion to the 
whole; and with the less wealthy population, the same gross: 
amount would represent a larger number of accounts, greater 
expense in the dispensing element, and a larger amount of bad 
debts ; to say nothing of the confusion and trouble occasioned to 
the practitioner by the blending of a foreign element with his. 
proper duties. ‘The responsibilities of practice are quite enough, 
without adding to them those of physic-making ; and we appeal 
confidently to the experience of our readers, whether this last be 
not the chief source of the disagreeables and worries of a doctor's. 
life. If he have no assistant, a sudden call to a midwifery case 
will leave half his patients without their draughts and» pills ; 
while if he have an assistant, the carelessness and ‘even un- 
avoidable errors of that individual form ceaseless occasions of 
complaint. Hither the promised blister was not sent at all, or 
it was sent at ten o'clock at night, or it was sent without any 
dressing ; or there were no pills, or no directions: on the pill- 
box ; or the mixture was lighter or darker, sweeter or more‘sour, 
to-day than yesterday.. Such are a few of the cries continually 
uttered by the patients of the dispensing surgeon; and all these 
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matters, have)to be -explained or, apologized. for by the man 
whose position ought to lift him above explanations and apolo- 
giesy) and: whose mind ought to be left at liberty to concentrate 
itself; upon ats, proper cares... This consideration alone—namely, 
that the sale) of articles: of trade places the medical practitioner 
am an inferior position to jhis: patients among the higher classes, 
and renders: him liable to, their displeasure and -censure for the 
neglect or imperfect performance of his functions in this respect 
—is, to our minds, a sufficient ground for the utter,and unquali- 
fied condemnation .of a system that, bears such  fruits...That a 
gentleman of liberal education and scientific, attaimments should 
be exposed to the chance of “losing a patient,” or of otherwise 
suffering in purse or character, because he accidentally omitted 
to mix upa promised black draught for the pet attendant. of 
some Lady Jones, is a-state of things that ceases to be melancholy 
only because it is so ludicrous. 

As inthe ease of most social abuses, however, it is difficult to 
fix blame anywhere. but. on, ‘‘ the system’—a system of gradual 
growth, and which can only be gradually overthrown. . The regula- 
tions of the Apothecaries’ Company, it is only fair to say, were 
not calculated to supply practitioners for whom physic-making 
would be an unsuitable form of industry ; and itis but the growth 
of knowledge, and the general progress of society, that has pro- 
duced improvements to which those regulations were, for many 
years, the greatest possible impediments, but which. have followed 
upon their practical desuetude., The recent regulations of the 
Medical Council may be expected, year by year, to elevate the 
educational and social status of the general practitioner, and to 
make him less and less adapted to enter into trade relations with 
his patients, and the general abandonment of dispensing by the 
profession, the distinct disavowal of physic-making as a branch 
of medical duty, would at once break through the association 
which-has made druggists, by virtue of their physic-making, quasi 
medical practitioners in the estimation of the public. If doctors 
made pills:no longer, the position that the man who did make 
them must be a doctor would become one that could scarcely be 
maintained. | | 

| The next essential to which we have referred, is the placing 
of an authorized prescription within the reach of the poor. 
© As far asthewealthier and middle classes of society are concerned, 
the price of the medicine really necessary for the treatment of disease 
bears a proportion to a proper scale of charges for attendance 
that is so small as hardly to deserve the, least consideration. A 
practitioner who does not seek to remunerate himself by medicine 
- may study economy in his prescriptions, and. may so arrange the 
doses and quantities ordered as to give very little expense to the 
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patient: precisely as these doses and, quantities. were formerly, so, 
arranged as to give as much expense as, possible. And, itis 
obvious. that: a man who has no. dispensing establishment may, 
afford to deduct the cost of such an establishment from the gross. 
amount of his. charges; so that no patient need be called upon, 
to pay more, to the doctor and druggist. together, ‘ban he pevd 
do to the dispensing doctor alone. 

But the provision of proper medical attendance upon, the poor: 
is a most perplexing and. difficult matter to effect. .When the 
late Mr. H. L. Smith, of Southam, brought his plan for proyident, 
dispensaries under the notice of the profession im London, it was. 
objected that this difficulty is not ours to solve...“ For the poor,.. 
remarked one speaker at a medical meeting, “proper attendance 
in sickness is as much a necessary as daily bread; and itis. one, 
which. the State should provide, if the sick cannot. Itis no more. 
our duty to provide it, or to devise means by which it can be pro~ 
vided, than it is the duty of the bakers to supply the destitute 
with bread... Each baker pays his proportion to the poors rate ;- 
and, if his bread be wanted for the poor, he receives its full value 
in exchange. So it should be with our skill.” The speaker was 
much applauded, and his illustration was accepted as a pertinent 
and happy one. His hearers had sold physic until they had lost. 
sight of the essential distinction between a. medical man anda 
baker. 

For we hold that.the physician and. the priest, palace, alike 
of the great body whose office it-is to. combat and mitigate, as 
much as may be possible, the evils, physical, moral, and spiritual, 
wrought by the dominion of the modi the flesh, and the devil, 
among mankind, should be the last to regard, in any merely 
sordid light, the ‘sacred opportunities for good afforded by their 
respective callings. Truly, the labourer is worthy of his hire; 
but we have yet to see the instance in which conscientious labour 
failed to receive its reward. 

Between the poor for whom provision is made during sickness 
by the State, and the classes able to pay for medical attendance, 
there is a wide margin of persons much exposed to illness or 
casualty, and only able to meet them by some kind of association 
during health. ‘The associations for this purpose are far too 
much limited to the males, whose wives and families are perhaps, 
the most frequent. victims of “counter practice ;’ and it would 
be highly desirable, if possible, not only to. break the seeming. 
link between the druggist and the medical practitioner, but fur- 
ther, by the judicious formation and management of such. asso-- 
ciations, to do away with the temptation held out by the apparent. 
cheapness of the druggist’ sshop. In a recent number (May 3t, 
1862) of the British Medical Journal, there is an admirable. 
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letter from the pen of Dr. Ogle, of Derby, on this very subject ; 

although he takes “ Hospital Abuses” as his text. Still he refers 
to * counter practice” in recommending that respectable druggists 
should be employed’ to dispense for “the provident associations 
tliat he advocates ; and we are disposed to think that the so-called 
“Hospital Abuses” are due to causes less upon the surface than 
those to which Dr. Ogle would ascribe them ; and that they can 
be removed only by a far more thorough training for the duties 
of the profession than most of the licensing: bodies at the present 
day either enforce or aspire to.. Dr. Ogle ‘suggests that the con- 
tributions of patients to the provident association should in every 
case be determined between the head of the family and the 
surgeon whom he may select: an arrangement that would admit 
many persons who are now excluded by an uniform low rate of 
charge, which is thought too little to be received from them. 
Dr. Ogle suggests various other regulations by which all, or 
nearly all, the objections to existing institutions of the kind 
might be removed, and by which a door would be opened for the 
exercise of a discriminating and wise charity towards the poor: 
that charity which it is at once the duty and the privilege of the 
profession to exhibit, and in the exhibition of which individuals 
are so sorely hindered, and their actions are so liable to miscon- 
struction. There are few positions more difficult than that of a 
medical man who-is called upon for a long attendance upon a 
patient to whom illness brings comparative poverty. The con- 
sequent debt is a pure misfortune to the invalid, who is unable 
even to exercise control over the amount to which it may rise, 
and who is therefore entitled to much consideration in his efforts 
to discharge it. On the other hand, the doctor owes it to his 
professional brethren to claim a fair remuneration for his services, 
and to take care that this claim is properly satisfied. The ordi- 
nary passive acquiescence of medical men in a large per centage 
of bad debts, exercises a decidedly demoralizing influence upon 
their patients, who too often postpone the payment of the doctor 
to every personal indulgence they may desire. From such evils 
as these, the associations ably advocated by Dr. Ogle would, we 
think, afford complete relief, the elasticity of the rule about pay- 
ment enabling them to include families of widely different pecu- 
niary circumstances. And moreover, their general prevalence 
would do much to promote the contract system of medical atten- 
dance among higher classes than. any to which associations can 
appeal. Persons who would not make themselves “‘ members” of 
anything, might yet pay a definite annual retaining fee to their 
medical attendant, of an amount to be agreed upon between them, 
so as to relieve him from all necessity for book-keeping, and to 
eliminate, as much as possible, the pecuniary element from pro- 
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fessional intercourse. “We'can speak froth Beeson’ experienes of 
the advantages of this’ method for all concerned ; and among 
them ‘not the least is the establishment. of mutual relations 
which bring the patient to the doctor at any time, without the 
fear of an indefinite bill before his eyes, and. without ¢ any, bial 
minary consultations across the counter of the druggist. | 

‘And finally, as the part which every individual can take in a 
needed reformation is to reform himself, so it is in the power of 
ey ery medical practitioner to contribute to’ the abolition, of 

counter practice.” Where the abandonment of dispensing is 
too decided a'step to take, or where local difficulties may inter- 
fere with an adequate supply of drugs from other sourées, some- 
thing may still be done by the persistent endeavour to. “elevate 
the medical character, and to show. its distinction from that of 
the trader. If barristers had been accustomed to seek payment 
for their opinions by a charge of guineas for the ‘paper on which 
they weré written, and if the number of guineas had been made 
to depend only on the size or number of the sheets, we have no 
doubt that the editor of the Chemist and, Drug ggist would 
have applied, not to Mr. Chitty, but to some “ counter practising” 
law stationer, for the document quoted at the commencement of 
this article. But the members of the Bar have kept themselves 
apart, socially and intellectually, from the tradesmen who, supply 
the materials with which they work ; and it is time that medical 
practitioners should do the same. The old distinction of classes 
within the profession is fast passing away; and it must be re- 
moved by the elevation of the general practitioner, not “by. the 
degradation of the physician. 


ART. ‘Yy. —ROMANTIC PSYCHOLOGY: A STRANGE 
STORY AND ELSIE VENNER. eas 


TrMz was when philosophy was romantic ; now romance has be- 
come philosophic. Subject to a similar law of mental develop- 
ment, both the philosopher and the writer of fiction, whether poet 
or novelist, have sought, each in his own sphere, to curb within 
straiter limits the mobilé imagination. Reason and imagination are 
so closely linked together that any affection of the one reacts upon 
the other. Bacon has quaintly described the imagination as an 
agent or “‘nuncius’ between the judicial (knowing and reason- 
ing—cognitive) and ministerial (willing and desiring—conative) 
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provinces of the mind of man. “ For,”he says, “sense sendeth 
over to imagination | before reason have judged, and reason sendeth 
over to. imagination. before the decree can be acted; for i imagina- 
tion ever, precedeth. voluntary MOLON +» ice, e0¢r Neither is, the 
imagination simply, and only a messenger, but, is invested, with, 
or at least usurpeth, no small authority in itself besides, the duty 
of the message. For it, was well said by Aristotle, ‘ That, the mind 
hath over the body. that. commandment which, a magistrate, hath 
over a free, citizen, who may come also to rule. in. his turn,’”* 
But the action of the messenger is sometimes sluggish and. feeble, 
oft- times too vivacious or perverted. . “ Every one.is jostled, but 
some are quite. overthrown by the imagination,” says Montaigne ;+ 
and Hume has finely observed that.“ ‘nothing is more dangerous 
to reason than the flights of imagination, and nothing has been 
the occasion of more mistakes among philosophers. Men of 
bright fancy may, in this respect, be compared to those angels 
whom the Scriptures represent as covering their eyes with their 
wings. ft. 

Taught by the bitter experience of errors and follies, so deeply 
graven in its history, philosophy has long sought to restrain 
the imagination within more contracted: bounds—nay, it has 
tended even (very naturally must be confessed) to exclude the 
latter altogether from its domains. Yet it isnot to be overlooked 
that, ‘whatever the danger which may arise of usurpation over the 
understanding and reason, the promptings of the imagination are a 
necessary condition of philosophy as well as of poetry and romance. 
“ A vigorous power of representation,’ says Sir William Hamilton, 
*“is as indispensable a condition of success in the abstract sciences 
as in the poetical and plastic arts; and it may, accordingly, be 
reasonably doubted whether Aristotle or Homer were possessed 
of the more powerful imagination.”$ He adds, quoting from 
Ancillon, ‘‘ We may, indeed, affirm that there are as many different 
kinds of imagination as there are different kinds of intellectual 
activity. ‘There is the imagination of abstraction, which repre- 
sents to us certain phases of an object to the exclusion of others, 
and, at the same time, the sign by which the phases are united ; 
the imagination of wit, which represents differences and contrasts, 
and the resemblances by which these are combined; the imagina- 
tion of judgment, which represents the various qualities of an 
object and binds them together under the relations of substance, 
of attribute, of mode ; the imagination of reason, which represents 
a, principle i in connexion 1 with its consequences, the effect. in de- 


~*® Advancement of Learning, bk. ii. + Essays, ch. xx. 
£ Treatise on Human Nature, bk. i. pt. iv. § 7, cited by Sir William Hamilton. 
§ Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii, p. 205. 
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pendence on its cause ; the imagination of feeling, which repre- 
sents the accessory images kindred to some particular sentiment, 
and which thereby confer on it greater compass, depth, and ‘in+ 
tensity ; the imagination of volition, which represents’ all the cir 
cumstances which concur ‘to persuade or dissuade from a certain 
act of will; the imagination of ‘the passions, which, according to 
the nature of the affection, represents all that is homogeneous or 
analogous ; finally, the imagination of the poet, which represents 
whatever is new, beautiful, or sublime—whatever, in a — ee is 
determined to represent by any interest or arti"* 9» 

Elsewhere Sir William Hamilton’ writes: “ The Wapouks i 
perfection of this faculty G@magimation) is seen not'so ‘much im 
the representation of individual objects and fragmentary sciences, 
as in the representation of systems. In’ the better ages of anti- 
quity, the perfection—the beauty, of all works of taste, whether 
in poetry, eloquence, sculpture, painting, or music, was princi- 
pally estimated from the symmetry or proportion of all the ‘parts 
to each other, and to the whole which they together ‘constituted ; 
and it was only in subservience to this general harmony that the 
beauty of the several parts was appreciated. In the criticism of 
modern times, on the contrary, the reverse is true, and we are 
disposed to look more to the obtrusive qualities of details than to 
the keeping and unison of a whole. s... The reason of this dif- 
ference in taste seems to be, what at first sight may ‘seem the 
reverse, that in antiquity, not the reason, but ‘the imagination, 
was the most vigorous ; that the imagination was able ‘to’ repre- 
sent simultaneously a more comprehensive system; and thus the 
several parts being regarded and valued only as: conducive to ‘the 
general result—these parts never obtained ‘that individual im- 
portance which would have fallen to them had they been only 
created, and only considered for themselves. Now this power of 
representing to the mind a complex system in all its bearings is 
not less requisite to the philosopher than to the poet, though the 
representation be different in kind; and the nature of the philo- 
sophic representations, as not concrete and palpable like the 
poetical, supposes a more arduous operation, and therefore, even 
a more vigorous faculty. But imagination, in the one case and 
in the other, requires In proportion to its own power a powerful 
intellect ; for imagination 1s not poetry, nor philosophy, but only 
the acest of the one and the other.”+ 

The character and functions of poesy have been ‘so aeaisanly 
expressed by Bacon, and in a manner so pertinent to our present 
purpose, that it would be folly to substitute other words for his. 


- 
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There is a peculiar fitness, moreover, in quoting Bacon's observa- 
tions.on, this, subject, since to him. chiefly 1s to: be assigned that 
marvellous restoration, or, as he phrases it, instauration, of philo- 
sophy, an indirect, but not unimportant, and certainly most inte- 
resting effect-of which is to be noted in the philosophical romances 
of recent times. ‘‘ Porsy,”, he ‘says, “‘is a partiof learning in 
measure-.of words for the most part restrained, but in -all: other 
points extremely licensed, and doth truly refer to the imagination, 
which, being not.tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure join 
that which nature’ hath severed, and sever that which ‘nature hath 
jomed,; and so make unlawful matches and divorces of things.” 
Of the matter of poesy, he says: that it is “one of the prin- 
cipal portions of learning, and is nothing else but feigned history, 
which may be styled as well in prose as in verse.” © He then pro- 
ceeds :“‘ The use of this feigned history hath been to give some 
shadew of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein 
the nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion 
inferior to the soul; by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the 
spirit..of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and.a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of 
things, Therefore, because the acts or events of true history have 
not. that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, poesy 
feigneth acts and.events greater and more heroical; because true 
history propoundeth the successes and issues of actions not so 
agreeable to the merits.of virtue and: vice, therefore poesy feigns 
them, more just. in retribution, and more according to revealed 
providence: because true history representeth actions and events 
more ordinary, and less interchanged, therefore poesy endueth 
them with more rareness, and more unexpected and alternative 
variations: so that it appeareth that poesy serveth and con- 
ferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation. And there- 
fore it was ever thought to haye some participation of divineness, 
because it doth raise and erect the mind by submitting the shews 
of things to the desires of the mind; whereas reason doth buckle 
and bow the mind unto the nature of things. And we see, that 
by these imsinuations and congruities with man’s nature and 
pleasure, joined also with the agreement and consort it hath with 
music, it hath had access and estimation in rude times and bar- 
barous regions, when other learning stood excluded.”* 

Now, prior to Bacon's time, the imagination usurped almost as 
great sway over philosophy as it most legitimately exercised over 
poesy,, and he sought. to “‘ add lead and ballast to the under- 
standing, to prevent its jumping or flying,’} which had not up 
to that time been done. ‘‘ True philosophy,” he taught, “is that 
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which is the faithful echo of the voice of the world, which is 
written in some sort under the dictation of things, which adds 
nothing of itself, which is only the rebound, the reflection of 
reality.” He, therefore, maintaining the great, the fundamental 
truth in all sound reasoning, that the “understanding left to 
itself possesses but little power,’* set up a lightt for “its gui- 
dance, and ballasted it with ajustly-regulated and digested method 
of procedure. He thus enabled the reason more closely to 
“buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things,” by show- 
ing the true path of experience, and by restraining the under- 
standing, prompted by a restless imagination, from “jumping 
and flying from particulars to remote ‘and more general axioms 
(such as are termed the principles of arts and things), and thus 
prove and make out their intermediate axioms according to the 
supposed unshaken truth of the former.’ | 

The mighty influence exercised by Bacon's teaching in 
emancipating the understanding from those trammels which 
beset it, and promoting the just exercise of the reason—most 
conspicuously manifested in the natural sciences—has not been 
restricted solely to the sphere of philosophy proper. For it has 
extended, and with equal benefit, to all liberal education whatever, 
and with the same result (so far as we are at present con- 
cerned) in both philosophy and education—the restraint of the 
imagination within limits more consistent with the nobility both 
of the reason and understanding. Hence even the writer of 
fiction in the present day, as well from natural inclination as 
from the readier acceptation accorded to his labours, seeks to 
render his imaginative powers subordinate to the true nature of 
things, and to educe from them a just and legitimate moral, rather 
than to override truth by fanciful creations. He does not seek 
to display either ‘a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
or a more absolute variety,’ than humanity gives a warrant for. 
He does not feign acts and events greater and more heroical than 
those which true history recounts. He does not make virtue 
more virtuous, nor vice more vicious, neither does he accord 
nobler rewards to the one nor a juster retribution to the other, 
than the experience of ordinary life teaches. But his art not the 
less, nay, even more truly, “serveth and conferreth to magna- 
nimity, morality, and to delectation.” For his genius pierceth 
the inmost recesses and wondrous workings of the soul ; and while 
charming the imagination and enthralling the attention with a 
fictitious story and characters, he by means of these lays more 
fully bare and scarifies more deeply the follies, vices, and weak- 
nesses, as well as brings more clearly to light and ennobles the 
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virtues of the individual and the many. He makes the imagina- 
tion, vitalized by genius, subservient to Reason and the Truth, and 
while ministering to the latter, he adds greater lustre to the former. 
Whether he derives the materials upon which to exercise his 
powers from history, domestic or social life; whether he writes of 
love or hate, of grief or joy, of crime or innocence, of peace or 
war, of religion, science, or philosophy, of the present, the past, 
or the future, whatever his brilliancy of fancy, his fertility of in- 
vention, or his happiness of expression, he alone will be accepted 
as amaster of his craft whose ideal portraiture is conceived and 
executed in the spirit of truth. | 


“ Poets are all who love, who feel great truths, 
And tell them ;” 


has sung one of the rarest spirits of modern times—one who in 
a fanciful web has woven constellations of burning truths. It 
is in the recognition of this truth in its entirety, not as confined 
to abstract and transcendental truths, but as including those 
concrete truths with which we have to deal in every-day life, that 
we entertain the hope that the poet and his congeners, the novelist 
and dramatist, will not fail to play their part, holily and man- 
fully, in the great and persistent struggle to drive truth and 
goodness home to the fiery marrow of the world—a struggle which 
atno time ever called so loudly for the strenuous exercise of every 
power of the intellect to carry on its widening ascendancy as now. 
And the hope is not a vain one, for we lack neither poets, nor nove- 
lists, nor dramatists who, deeply tinctured themselves by the stern, 
sober spirit of the times, react upon and intensify that spirit— 
taught and teaching. ‘Tis impossible,” exclaims one of the 
chiefest of these, one, alas! whose words now come to us 
hallowed by death— 
“Tis impossible 

To get at men excepting through their souls, 

However open their carnivorous jaws; 

And poets get directer at the soul 
: Than any of your economists: for which, 

You must not overlook the poet’s work 

When scheming for the world’s necessities. 

The soul’s the way.’’* 


In no respect is a conscientious regard to the true spirit of his 
art more imperatively demanded of the poet and the novelist than 
when he deals with questions peculiar to science or philosophy, 
in which the multitude are at the mercy of the writer who most 
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fully enchains the imagination and attention. There was a 
time when poets “forged gods—uttered, made them pass.” But 
now we look to him and his congeners to bedeck truth—to make 
its mighty influence still mightier—and not to create lies. 
Hence a higher interest than that which. arises out of a pleasant 
exercise of the imagination is attached to those writings which 
appeal to the reason through the fancy, and under the guise of a 
fiction seek to inculcate a great philosophical or scientific truth. 
Two works of this class have recently issued from the press, “A 
Strange Story,” by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and “ Elsie Venner,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and have created unusual interest. Both 
works are remarkable illustrations of the tendency of writers of 
fiction, in modern times, and particularly in our own days, to 
infuse into their works a loftier purpose than that of sii era- 
tifying the imagination. 

It is fortunate that the authors referred to have themselves 
given the clue to their own works. This was especially 
needed in regard to “ A Strange Story,” for the conflict of opinion 
which arose as to its object while it was being doled out in the 
pages of a serial, was bewildering. The completed work is, 
however (most happily for the reader), preceded by a preface 
which is not the least remarkable portion of the book, and which 
would seem to have been written to meet the many doubts which 
beset the public during its publication. 

“Elsie Venner” originally appeared in successive parts et the 
Atlantic Monthly, under perhaps the more fitung title of “ The 
Professor's Story.” It also, m its finished state, is preceded by 
a preface, from which we learn that— 


“In calling this narrative a ‘romance,’ the author tafe to make 
sure of being | indulged in the common privileges of the poetic licence. 
Through all the disguise of fiction a grave scientific doctrine may be 
detected lying beneath some of the delineations of character. He has 
used this doctrine as a part of the machinery of his story, without 
pledging his absolute belief as to the extent to which it is asserted or 
implied. It was adopted as a convenient medium of truth rather than 
as an accepted scientific conclusion.” 


The author of “A Strange Story” begins his ere with a 
brief notice of the perfected philosophy of Maine de Biran, who 
is described by Victor Cousin as the most original of the many 
illustrious thinkers whom the schools of France haye contributed 
to the intellectual ee ty of our age. 8 div” 


“ In the successive developments of his own mind,” Sir E. B, ia 
says, “Maine de. Biran may, indeed, be said to represent the 
change that has been silently at work throughout the general mind of 
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Europe since the close of the last century. He begins his career of 
philosopher with blind faith in Condillac and Materialism, As an in- 
tellect, severely conscientious in the pursuit of truth, expands amidst 
the perplexities 16 revolves, phenomena which cannot be accounted for 
by Condillac’s sensuous theories open to his eye. ‘'o the first rudi- 
mentary life of man, the animal life, ‘characterized by impressions, 
appetites, movements, organic in their origin, and ruled by the Law 
of Necessity :’* he is compelled to add ‘the second, or human life, from 
which Free-will and Self-consciousness emerge.’ He thus arrives at 
the union of mind and matter ; but still a something is wanted, some 
key to the marvels which neither of these conditions of vital being 
suffice to explain. And at last the grand self-completing Thinker 
arrives at the Third Life of Man in Man’s Soul. ‘ ‘There are not,’ 
says this philosopher, towards the close of his last and loftier work— 
‘there are not only two principles opposed to each other in Man, there 
are three ; for there are, in him, three lives and three orders of faculties. 
Though all should be in accord and in harmony between the sensitive 
and the active faculties which constitute Man, there would still be a 
nature superior—a third life, which would make felt (feratt sentir) 
the truth that there is another happiness, another wisdom, another — 
perfection, at once above the greatest human happiness, above the 
highest wisdom, or intellectual and moral perfection of which the 
human being is susceptible.’ ’’+ 


Sir E. B. Lytton then proceeds :— 


“Now, as Philosophy and Romance both take their origin in the 
Principle of Wonder, so'in the Strange Story submitted to the Public, 
it will be seen that Romance, through the freest exercise of its wildest 
vagaries, conducts its bewildered hero towards the same goal to which 
Philosophy leads its luminous student, through far grander portents of 
Nature, far higher visions of Supernatural Power, than Fable can yield 
to Fancy. That goal is defined in these noble words, ‘The relations 
(rapports) which exist between the elements and the products of the 
three lives of Man are the subject of meditation, the fairest and finest, 
but also the most difficulé. ‘The Stoic Philosophy shows us all which 
ean be most elevated in active life, but it makes abstraction of the 
animal nature, and absolutely fails to recognise all which belongs to 
the life of the spirit. Its practical morality is beyond the forces of 
humanity. Christianity alone embraces the whole Man. It dis- 
simulates none of the sides of his nature, and avails itself of his miseries 
and his, weakness in order to conduct him to his, end, in showing him 
all the want he has of a succour more exalted.’’f 


In the passages thus quoted, Sir. EK. B. Tpit implies one of 
the objects for which his tale has been written, and he cites them 
“with a wish to acknowledge one of those priceless obligations 
which writings, the lightest and most fantastic, often incur to 
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reasoners the most serious and profound.” But, addmg «# 
caution, he remarks that ‘‘ he here constructs a romance which 
should have, as a romance, some interest for the general reader ; 
he does not “‘ elaborate a treatise submitted to the logic of sages. 
He further adds,—‘‘ It is only when ‘in fairy fiction drest,’ that 
romance gives admission to ‘truths severe.’ ” 

Our author next proceeds to illustrate the principle admitted 
by critics, that ‘a supernatural machinery is indispensable” to 
the Epic. The reason of this, he holds, “is that the Epic is the 
highest and the completest form in which art can express either 
man or nature, and that without some gleams of the supernatural, 
man is not man, nor nature, nature.’ In support of this proposi- 
tion he quotes certain observations of “‘ the pious and profound 
Jacobi’ (as Sir W. Hamilton terms him). ‘Is it unreasonable,” 
writes Jacobi, “to confess that we believe in God, but by reason 
of the Supernatural in Man which alone reveals and proves him 
to exist? .... Man reveals God: for man, by his intelligence, 
rises above nature: and in virtue of this intelligence is conscious 
of himself as a power not only independent of, but opposed to 
nature; and capable of resisting, conquering, and controlling 
her... Now, if the meaning involved. in Jacobi's argument be 
carefully studied, Sir E. B. Lytton believes that. ‘‘ we. shall find 
deeper reasons than the critics who dictated canons of taste to 
the last. century discoyered—why_ the supernatural is indispen- 

sable.to. the Epic, and. why it is allowable to all works of 
imagination, in) which art looks on nature with man’s. inner 
sense of a something beyond and aboye her.” He then notes, 
touching upon, that, changed and more sober taste of the present 
age in. works of imagination to, which we haye already referred, 
that— int TI 


-“Phewriter who, whether in verse or prose, would avail himself of such: 
sources of pity or terror as flow from the Marvellous, canvonly attain his 
object in proportion as the wonders ‘he narrates are:of a kind-to excite 
the curiosity of the age he addresses. In the brains of our time,’?, he eon- 
tinues, “ the faculty of Causation is very markedly| developed. .; People; 
now- avday s, do not delight,.in) the Marvellous, according to the old. 
child-like spirit. They, say in one breath, ‘Ver y extraordinary na ’ and 
in the next breath ask, ‘ How,do you account: for it? If the Author 
of this work has pr esumed to borrow from science some elements of.1 AD=; 
terest for Romance, he ventures to hope that.no thoughtful reader—and 
certainly no true son of science—will be disposed to “reproach him. “In 
fact, such illustrations from the masters of ‘T hought were essential to. 
the Com pretron of the purpose which pervades the Work, ‘That purpose, — 
f trust, will develope veselr' in a tieasi as thee story pid pee ae 
elose.”’ : print gastsore 


He adds, finally :—, . “4 rer sash 1 at oil 
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“Of course, according to the most obvious principles of art, the nar- 
vator of a fiction must be as thoroughly in earnest as if he were the 
narrator of facts, One could not tell the most extravagant fairy tale 
so as to rouse and sustain the attention of the most infantine listener, 
if the tale were told as if the tale-teller did not believe init. But 
when the reader lays down this Strange Story, perhaps he will perceive 
through all the haze of Romance the outlines of these i images suggested 
to his reason ;—Fir stly, the image of sensuous, soulless Nature, such as 
the Materialist had conceived it. Secondly, the image of Intellect, 
obstinately separating all its inquiries from the belief in the spiritual 
essence and destiny of man, and incurring all kinds of perplexity and 
resorting to all kinds of visionary speculation, before it settles at last 
into the simple faith which unites the philosopher and the infant. 
And, thirdly, the image of the erring, but pure-thoughted visionary, 
seeking overmuch on this earth to separate soul from mind, till inno- 
cence itself is led astray by a phantom, and reason is lost in the space 
between earth and the stars. Whether in these pictures there be any 
truth worth the implying, every reader must judge for himself; and if 
he doubt or deny that there be any such truth, still in that process of 
thought which the doubt or denial enforces, he. may chance on a truth 
which it pleases him to discover.” 


Thus far the preface to the “Strange Story.” ‘To this romance 
we shall first confine our attention. We assume that our readers 
are familiar with the story as a story. With the tale and its 
general interest as such we have little to do here. Our task is 
limited to an examination of the philosophical elements imported 
into it, as stated by the author, and the psychological consi- 
derations arising out of them. It is manifest, then, that the 
chief interest for us centres in the “image of Intellect” (represented 
~ in the character of Dr. Fenwick) at first scorning and contemning 
all faith and research in the spiritual, but subsequently settling 
“into the simple faith which unites the philosopher and, the in- 
fant.” We have.to learn in what manner, and by what mechanism 
Dr. Fenwick, beginning his career “‘ with a blind faith in Con- 
dillac: and Materialism,” in progress of time, impelled by the 
Principle of Wonder, in which ‘“ both Philosophy and Romance 
take their origin,” comes, after Maine de Biran, to link the 
Animal Life to the Human Life, “ from which Free- Will and Self: 
Consciousness emerge,” and finally attains to a knowledge of the 
“Third Life of Man in Man’s Soul.” We have to learn what 
was the fashion of that Wonder, what the nature of the “ super- 
natural agency’—the Marvellous—evoking the Principle, which 
Jed him, to. an acquaintance ‘‘ with, the truth, that there is another 
happiness, another wisdom, another perfection, at once above the 
greatest human happiness, above the highest wisdom, or intellec- 
tual and moral perfection of which a human being is susceptible,” 
We haye, in short, to learn by what means Romanve: when written 
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by a master in the craft, may, “‘ through the freest exercise of its 
wildest vagaries,” conduct its bewildered hero to the same goal 
to which philosophy leads its luminous student, to wit, the re- 
cognition of all which belongs to the life of the spirit; and of the 
great practical truth, that ‘‘ Christianity alone embraces the whole 
man. ) 

It would almost seem as if Sir E. B. Lytton gave us to under- 
stand that his “Strange Story’ is a kind of Philosophical Pil- 
grim’s Progress, adapted to certain wants of the present age. Let 
us hasten, then, to know the Pilgrim and to mark how romance 
comports itself in the strait path of philosophy. | 


Our Pilgrim isa physician—one Dr. Fenwick. Weareto conceive 
of him as having studied his art and science where best that art and 
science may be studied ; and as having won “ whatever guarantees 
for future distinction the praise of professors may concede to the 
ambition of students.” He is already an author and authority on 
one professional subject, to which his aspirations for fame are by 
no means limited. Accident, while travelling in the Tyrol, throws 
him in the way of acertain Julius Faber, “a physician of great dis- 
tinction, contented to reside where he was born, in the provincial 
city of L——, but whose reputation as a profound and original 
pathologist was widely spread, and whose writings had formed no 
unimportant part of his special studies.” He has the good hap 
to succour this gentleman in serious illness; hence a warm at- 
tachment on the part of the older to the younger physician, 
** perhaps the more affectionate because he was a childless bachelor, 
and the nephew who would succeed to his wealth evinced no de- 
sire to succeed to the toils by which the wealth had been acquired.” 
Thus, having an heir for the one, he had long looked out for an 
heir to the other, and now resolved to find that heir in Dr. Fen- 
wick. He induces him to forego an intention to practise his pro- 
fessionin London, and to assist him in the city of L—— ; andin 
that place the first scene of the romance is played out. There we 
find Dr. Fenwick established, a-young but successful practitioner. 
Presently Dr. Faber leaves the field entirely to his young partner, 
and. devotes himself to foreign travel; but when needed, he at 
the part of mentor throughout the story. 

The mental characteristics of our hero are so aptly limned that 
we cannot omit one line of the picture. He is the relator of his 
own story, it will be remembered. , 


“T know not,” he says, “whether a success far beyond that usually 
attained at the age I had reached served to increase, but it seemed to 
myself to justify the main characteristic of my mor ‘al organization— 
intellectual pride. 

“Though mild and gentle to the sufferers under my care, as a 
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necessary element of professional duty, I was intolerant of contradiction 
from those who belonged to my calling, or even from those who, in 
general opinion, opposed my favourite theories. 

“‘T had espoused a school of medical philosophy severely rigid in its 
inductive logic. My creed was a stern materialism. I had a contempt 
for the understanding of men who accepted with credulity what they 
could not explain by reason, My favourite phrase was ‘common sense.’ 
At the same time I had no prejudice against bold discovery, and dis- 
covery necessitates conjecture, but I dismissed as idle all conjecture 
that could not be brought to a practical test. 

“As in medicine I had been the pupil of Broussais, so in meta- 
physics I was the disciple of Condillac. I believed with that philo- 
sopher that ‘all our knowledge we owe to Nature, that in the beginning 
we can only instruct ourselves through her lessons, and that the whole 
art of reasoning consists in continuing as she has compelled us to com- 
mence. Keeping natural philosophy apart from the doctrines of re- 
velation, I never assailed the last, but I contended that by the first no 
accurate reasoner could arrive at the existence of the soul as a third 
principle of being, equally distinct from mind and body. That by a 
miracle man might live again, was a question of faith and not of un- 
derstanding. I left faith to religion, and banished it from philosophy. 
How define, with a precision to satisfy the logic of philosophy, what 
was to live again? The body ? We know that the body rests in its 
grave till by the process of decomposition its elemental parts enter 
into other forms of matter. 'The mind? but the mind was as clearly 
the result of the bodily organization as the music of the harpsichord 
is the result of the instrumental mechanism. ‘The mind shared the 
deerepitude of the body in extreme old age ; in the full vigour of youth 
a sudden injury to the brain might for ever destroy the intellect of a 
Plato or a Shakspeare. . But the third principle—the soul—the some- 
thing lodged within the body, which yet was to survive it? Where 
was that soul hidden out of the ken of the anatomist? When philo- 
- sophers attempted to define it, were they not compelled to confound 
its nature and its actions with those of the mind? Could they reduce 
it to the mere moral sense, varying according to education, circum- 
stances, and physical constitution ? But even the moral sense in the 
most virtuous of men may be swept away by fever. Such at the time 
I now speak of were the views I held; views certainly not original nor 
pleasing, but I cherished them with as fond tenacity as if they had 
been consolatory truths of which I was the first discoverer. I was 
intolerant to those who maintained opposite doctrines, despised them 
as irrational, or disliked themas insincere. Certainly, if I had fulfilled 
the career which my ambition predicted, become the founder of a new 
school in pathology, and summed up my theories in academical lectures, 
I should have added another authority, however feeble, to the sects 
which cireumscribe the interest of man to the life that has its close in 
- the grave.” 


What follows is admirable as the expression of a profound. 
psychological truth, 
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“ Possibly that which I have called my intellectual pride was more 
nourished than I should have been willing to grant by that self- 
reliance which an unusual degree of physical power is apt to bestow. 
Nature had blessed me with the thews of an athlete. Among the 
hardy youths of the northern Athens I had been pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for feats of activity and strength. My mental labours, and 
the anxiety which is inseparable from the conscientious responsibilities 
of the medical profession, kept my health below the par of keen en- 
- joyment, but had in no way diminished my rare muscular force. I 
walked through the crowd with the firm step and lofty crest of the 
mailed knight of old, who felt himself, in his casement of iron, a match 
against numbers. Thus the sense of a robust individuality, strong alike 
in disciplined reason and animal vigour, habituated to aid others, need- 
ing no aid for itself, contributed to render me imperious in will and 
arrogant in opinion. Nor were such defects injurious to me in my 
profession; on the contrary, aided as they were by a calm manner and 
a presence not without that kind of dignity which is the livery of 
self-esteem, they served to impose respect and inspire trust.” 


Such is our hero, and we have now to follow, step by step, the 
events which in the end proved influential in subjugating his 
intellectual pride, 

The chief professional rival of Dr. Fenwick, in the city of 
L——, was a Dr. Lloyd, ‘‘a benevolent, fervid man, not with- 
out genius—if genius be present where judgment is absent; not 
without science, if that be science which fails in precision—one 
of those clever desultory men who, in adopting a profession, do 
not give up to it the whole force and bent of their mind.” Dr. 
Lloyd was an enthusiastic advocate of mesmerism as a curative 
process, and an ardent believer in the reality of somnambular 
clairvoyance as an invaluable gift of certain privileged organiza- 
tions. Nay more, “ on these beliefs he founded an argument for 
the existence of soul, independent of mind as of matter, and built 
thereon a superstructure of physiological phantasies, which, could 
it be substantiated, would replace every system of metaphysics on 
which recognised philosophy condescends to dispute.” Against 
these doctrines Dr. Fenwick ‘sternly opposed himself, and his 
vanity having been wounded by the manifestation of a little good- 
natured but misplaced condescension on the part of Dr. Lloyd, he 
put forth a small pamphlet on the subject of mesmerism, in which 
he “ exhausted all the weapons that irony can lend to contempt.” 
This pamphlet had, unhappily, the effect of exposing Dr. Lloyd 
to the ridicule of his fellow-townsmen. Popular feeling was” 
enlisted against him, he lost his practice and repute, and mortifi- 
cation and anger brought ona stroke of paralysis. Time passes” 
on; the controversy has been well nigh forgotten, when, one’ 
winter's evening, Dr. Fenwick is summoned to the bedside of his” 
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quondam opponent. He goes there to find him dying, his young 
and helpless children about him. 


«¢¢ J have summoned you to gaze on your own work,’ exclaimed the 
dying man, ‘You have stricken down my life at the moment when 
it was most needed by my children, and most serviceable to mankind, 
Had I lived a few years longer my children would have entered on 
manhood, safe from the temptations of want and undejected by the 
charity of strangers. Through you, they will be penniless orphans, 
Fellow-creatures afflicted by maladies your pharmacopeeia had failed to 
reach, came to me for relief and found it. ‘ The effect of imagination,’ 
yousay. What matters if1 directed imagination to cure? Now you 
have knocked the unhappy ones out of their last chance of life, They 
will suffer and perish. Did you believe me in error? Still you knew 
that my object was research into truth. You employed against your 
brother in art venomous drugs and a poisoned probe. Look at me! 
Are you satisfied with your work? Vain pretender, do not boast that 
you brought a genius for epigram to the service of science. Science is 
lenient to all who offer experiment as the test of conjecture. You are 
of the stuff of which inquisitors are made. | You ery that truth is pro- 
faned when your dogmas are questioned. In your shallow presumption 
you have meted the dominions of nature, and where your eye halts its 
vision, you say, ‘There nature must cease; in the bigotry which 
adds crime to, presumption, you would stone the discoverer who in 
annexing new realms to her chart, unsettles your. arbitrary landmarks. 
Verily, retribution shall await you. In those spaces which your sight 
has disdained to explore, you shall yourself be a lost and bewildered 
straggler. Hist! I see them already! ‘The gibbering phantoms are 
gathering round you: “ga 


. The. wail. of ‘the youngest orphan strikes upon the ears of Dr. 
Fenwick as he leaves the house of death, and haunts him long after- 
wards.. In vain he strives to throw off the impression the 
dying man’s words, and the sad scene which accompanied them, 
had made upon him... It was some time before his ruffled thoughts 
recovered their even course; but the mind’s depths had been 
troubled by the painful, end. of his rival, and unconsciously to 
himself a seed of doubt. sown, which germinated long afterwards: 
and Love presently stept in to fertilize those deeper emotions which 
sympathy, not without,a tinge of selftreproach, ‘had. istnisenatllg 
aroused. . 

In Abbot's Dinas as, Lloyd had died; in the same house was 
born Dr, Fenwick’s love for Lilian Ashleigh, “the erring, but 
pure-thoughted,. visionary,” of the story. One morning in May, 
Dr. Fenwick, passing the gates leading to the dwelling, unoccu-> 
pied from the time of Dr. Lloyd's death until then, finds them 
open. “Lhe remembrance: of that death-bed,” he says, “came 
vividly before me, and the dying: man’s fantastic threat rang in my 
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startled ears. An irresistible impulse’—the term popularly applied 
to those unresisted impulses which after events cause to be deeply 
fixed in the memory—“ an irresistible impulse, which I could not 
then account for, and which I cannot account for now—an im- 
pulse the reverse of that which usually makes us turn away with 
quickened step from a spot that recals associations of pain— 
urged me on through the open gates,” and in the grounds, unseen 
himself, he first beholds, and yields up thought and feeling to, 
the beautiful Lilian Ashleigh. There was much in her consti- 
tution to perplex, torment, and baffle. ‘‘It was so with her 
father, whom she resembled in face and character. He showed 
no symptoms of any grave malady: his outward form was, like 
Lilian’s, a model of symmetry, except in this, that, like hers, it 
was too exquisitely delicate; but, when seemingly in the midst of 
perfect health, at any slight jar on the nerves he would become 
alarmingly ill.” She recoiled from the affairs of every-day life, 
and having been fostered in seclusion sought her chief happiness 
in solitude, giving herself up unchecked to the pleasing, but dan- 
gerous, seductions of reverie. She lived chiefly im a waking dream, 
played upon by, and ceding without resistance to, her own emo- 
tions and the influence exercised upon her, unconsciously to her- 
self, by others. ‘She is fond of reading,” explains her mother, 
“but more fond of musing. She will sit by herself for hours 
without book or work, and seem as abstracted as if in -a dream. 
She was so even in her earliest childhood. Then she would tell 
me what she had been conjuring up to herself. She would say 
that she had seen—positively seen—beautiful lands far away from 
earth: flowers and trees not like ours.” — We are introducedto her 
when this habit assumes a graver cast; when the illusions and 
hallucinations of reverie obtain such sway as to influence every- 
day life; when translated by the after events they are looked upon 
as of a quasi-prophetic character (—and the mind once possessed 
with the idea of their supernatural nature, is but too prone, domi- 
nated by the emotions, to work out in real life its own fantastic, un- 
controlled play upon the senses) ; when the reverie verges: upon 
ecstasy, and is apt to culminate in hysterical paroxysms; when the 
waking dream of the day is followed and continued by the acted 
dream—somnambulism of the night; and when even in the best 
moments there was a mobility of feeling and thought which marked 
how closely this morbid susceptibility of the system was allied to in- 
sanity—the end, the pitiable goal,to which all individuals of whom 
Lilian Ashleigh is the type, tend, and to which she was driven. 
“ Her spirits were more generally light and joyous than I should 
have premised from her’ mother’s previous description. She 
would enter mirthfully into the mirth of young companions round 
her; she had evidently quick perception of the sunny side of life ; 
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an infantine gratitude for kindness; an infantine joy in the trifles 
that amuse only those who delight in tastes pure and simple. 
But when talk rose into graver and more contemplative topics, 
her attention became earnest and absorbed, and sometimes a rich 
eloquence, such as I had never before nor since heard from lips 
so young, would startle me into wondering silence, and even into 
disapproving alarm. Tor the thoughts she then uttered seemed 
to me too fantastic, too visionary, too much akin to the vagueness 
of a wild, though beautiful, imagination.” 

We may not do more than touch upon one or two points in 
the account put into Lilian’s own mouth of the hallucinations of © 
her reveries, after she has yielded up her young heart to Dr. Fen- 
wick. She tells how at times she saw the face of her lost father, 
and heard his very voice as she had heard and seen him in early 
childhood ; how for weeks before her mother had taken up her 
abode in the Abbot's house, and before she knew that such a place 
existed, she had seen distinctly the old house, the surrounding 
trees, the sward, the moss-grown Gothic fount; and with the 
sight the impression had been conveyed to her that in the scene 
her then childlike age would pass into solemn change: and how 
on the evening when Dr. Fenwick first saw her gazing towards 
the Orient, she saw him in her vision, and herfather, who whispered, 
“Ye will need one another;’ and the head of a third—a young 
head—changing like a Medusa’s, and threatening and boding 
mischief. 

Two ghosts are next intruded in the story. Our lovers are 
separated for a short time, and to rouse himself from the “ aching 
sense of void and loss,” Dr. Fenwick earnestly resumes an am- 
bitions work on “ Organic Life,” in which he had been engaged 
two years, but which had been laid aside during the agitating 
period of his early courtship. The very night of the day on which 
Lilian had left home he reopened his MS. ; and while complacently 
and warmly engaged in meting out limits to natural laws and con- 
structing Intellectual Man out of his material. senses (heedless 
even of the strange and deeper mysteries of feeling which his love 
for Lihan might have taught hin), he is startled by a sigh :-—‘‘Sud- 
denly beside me I heard a sigh—-a compassionate, mournful sigh. 
The sound was unmistakeable. I started from my seat, looked 
round, amazed to discover no one—no living things! ‘The win- 
dows were closed, the night still. That sigh was not a wail of 
the wind. But, there, in the darker angle of the room, what was 
that ? “A silvery whiteness—vaguely shaped as a human form— 
receding, fading, gone! Why, I know not, for no face was visible, 
no form, if form it were, more distinct than the colourless out- 
line ;—why, I know not, but I cried aloud, ‘ Lilian! Lilian !)"— 
He smiled and blushed at his folly. Here was an anecdote at 
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his own expense, which might well be quoted in his Chapter on 
the Cheats of the Senses and Spectral Phantasms. He writes on 
until his lamp wanes in the grey of the dawn. His pride triumphs 
in the thought, as he lays down to rest, that he has incontrover- 
tibly established his creed of materialism, and perhaps written 
that which would found a school and form disciples, when he 
again hears the sigh. But this time it caused no surprise, and 
murmuring, “ Certainly a strange thing is the nervous system ! 
he turns on his pillow, and falls asleep. | 
The next day (so closely does one marvel tread upon the heels 
of another) Dr. Fenwick is summoned in haste to attend» the 
steward of a Sir Philip Derval, not residing at his family seat, 
which was about five miles from L——. This man, somewhat 
advanced in years, but. of robust conformation, had a few hours 
before been seized with a fit, supposed to be apoplectic, but had 
recovered so far as to have become sensible and out of immediate 
danger. The fit had been ushered in by a spectral apparition of 
his master, then abroad. This story, the doctor concludes, 
seemed at once to decide the nature of the fit to be epileptic ; 
but he afterwards adds, “Riding homewards, I mused on the 
difference that education makes, even pathologically, between 
man and man. Here was a brawny inhabitant of rural fields, 
leading the healthiest of lives, not conscious of the faculty we call 
imagination, stricken down almost to Death's door by his fright 
at an illusion,’—explicable on the same grounds as those which 
had given rise to the spectre which had tricked the doctor's imagi-~ 
nation the night before, and which he had treated with such 
sublime indifference, thanks to his more gifted mind. | Is itnot 
more consistent with fact and observation to argue, when» an 
optical illusion or hallucination precedes an apoplectic or epileptie 
fit, that both arise from the same morbid condition, and not that 
the latter is the result.of the emotion excited by the former? 
A pleasant evening gossip now brings on the:scene Sir Philip. 
Derval, and payes the way for the introduction of the third great 
character in the romance—Margrave, ‘the image of sensuous, 
soulless Nature.” Contemporaneously with the appearance of 
these gentlemen in the story, and by their agency, we are led into 
a higher region of: the Marvellous, for reception into which the 
mind, it is to be presumed, has been fittingly prepared» by, the 
more commonplace marvels which have, with no niggardly hand, 
been dealt out to the reader. : (jeTople Tos 
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““Trr first and most important question to the seaman is his 
health,” said Lord Clarence Paget, in the debate on the Navy 
Estimates during the present Session of Parliament, and he 
added :—‘‘ The death-rates for the fleet are in general satisfac- 
tory; but in some exceptional cases they are not, ranging, in 
fact, as high as 60* per 1000 per annum. On home stations the 
rate is 10, and the average on the whole is 16. We have in- 
quired whether some improvement might not be made in the 
food of the seamen, and also in the ventilation of the berths. 
We have had a Committee sitting some time, and the result is 
that the Admiralty have resolved to make every possible effort to 
improve the ventilation of the ships.. Everybody who has been 
on board ship in the lower deck, will know that the atmosphere 
is sufficiently bad to provoke almost any kind of disease, espe- 
cially phthisis and fevers, as has been shown by the returns from 
the Mediterranean fleet. We propose, therefore, in the large 
ships of the line, to reduce the complement of men from 880 to 
800; in large frigates, from 570 to 510; and in the small 
frigates from 350 to gro. I advert to this merely to say that the 
principal reason for reducing the complement of seamen is that 
the ventilation may be improved. With regard to food, the House 
last year agreed to allow an establishment at Deptford for the 
curing of salt beef. This has been of the greatest comfort and 
advantage to the seamen. It has cost money, no doubt; but 
depend upon it, it is money well spent, as the men and officers 
now get good corned beef, instead of the ‘old mahogany’ of our 
younger days.” A Tg. 

It is so rare for a Government department to take the initiative 
or to exhibit any active interest in the hygienic condition of the 
individuals under its control, except under the pressure of public 
opinion ‘or ‘the sharper incitement of some great catastrophe, that, 
in’ welcoming an’ exceptional fact of this nature, if may seem a 
little ungenerous ‘to cavil at the terms in which it is announced. 
And yet, whatever pleasure we may experience in the knowledge that 
the great question of the health of the seamen of the Royal Navy is 
fully present ‘before the attention of the Admiralty ; whatever grati- 
tude we may feel for the important measures already taken or under 
consideration for bettering the sanitary condition of our ships ; 
and however much we may be disposed to attach the fullest mean- 
ing of which the words are susceptible to the statements of Lord 
Clarence Paget: when we compare these statements with, or test 
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them by, the great modifications which have been going on in 
the construction of the Navy within the past two years, and are 
still in progress, itis impossible to avoid an unpleasant suspicion 
that the Admiralty has not yet fairly appreciated the real sig- 
nificance of the question at issue. The subject is one which, 
although at all times of the greatest moment to the public wel- 
fare, has now assumed unusual interest and importance in con- 
sequence of the changes unhappily forced upon our naval ad- 
ministrators by the events of the civil war in America. 

It is not a little curious that notwithstanding the many dis- 
cussions in Parliament, and, it may be added, notwithstanding all 
that has been said or written in the public press, of the capa- 
bilities of armour-clad ships as war vessels, their character as 
dwellings, and probable influence upon the health of their erews, 
does not appear to have ever been systematically discussed. Now, 
the defective sanitary condition of our wooden ships of war, 
more particularly as to the ventilation of the lower decks, would, 
it might be conceived, have suggested the propriety, nay, the 
necessity, at the very outset of so greata modification in the 
Navy as the construction of armour-clad vessels, of consider- 
ing their health as well as their fighting qualifications. But 
when it 1s considered that hitherto armour-clad ships have been 
so built that their walis will, it may reasonably be inferred, 
rapidly accumulate and store up heat; and that the circulation of 
air in the between-decks, unless artificially provided for, will be 
diminished to the least amount, in consequence of the smaller 
number and less size of the port-holes, and the rigid exclusion, 
for the sake of strengthening the walls, of all apertures not abso- 
lutely required between the exterior and interior of the vessels, ~ 
it is manifest that, unless the evils hkely to arise from these 
“sources are specially provided against, these ships may in the’ 
end become veritable pest-houses. That this foreboding is no. 
mere sanitarian exaggeration, and that we are justified in fearing, 
there being no evidence to the contrary, that the health condition 
of armour-clad ships has not received that attention which the 
importance of the subject demanded and still demands, may be 
gathered from the results of the trial trips of the vessels of this” 
class already built. They have proved to be very uneasy ina 
sea-way, and as a consequence it may be surmised that it has 
been necessary to keep the ports closed to a greater extent than ~ 
in wooden ships of war—and closure of the ports, it is not to be 
forgotten, cuts off almost the entire ventilation of the between-" 
decks. The heat of the between-decks, so far as may be judged 
from the experiments recorded in the naval news of the day, would 
seem to range higher than in wooden steam-vessels of war—the 
sickliest ships i in the service, in consequence of their heightened’ 
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temperature. The sailors complain of the extreme “wetness” of 
the armour-clad ships; and it is highly significant as to the 
state of the between-decks, that a little while ago a report was 
current in naval circles that deck houses would probably be needed 
for the crews. Finally, experience has taught that the bilges 
of these ships require to be dealt with after a new fashion. 
We learn from the Tmes of the toth ult., that some seventy 
tons of bricks and mortar have been built into the bottom 
of the Warrior to prevent the lodgment and consequent stagna- 
tion of the bilge-water. The numerous valves which are inserted 
in the lower portions of the various sections of the Warrior are, 
it would appear, necessarily shorter downward than the divisions ; 
or, in other words, the valves cannot conveniently be made to 
descend to the angles in the bottom of the ship. Now, the bilge 
and waste water which becomes stagnant is that which lodges in 
the bottom between the sections, where it remains undisturbed, 
and soon becomes putrid. Here it is that the masonry has been 
applied.. All the leakage and waste water will by this alteration 
be brought to one common level, and also to one common suc- 
tion. Additional pumps and valves have also been added; and 
by these arrangements it 1s expected that scarcely a gallon of 
water can hereafter accumulate in any part of the vessel. It is 
to be hoped that the absorbing power of brick and mortar has 
not been overlooked and provided against. 

But armour-clad ships are one-decked vessels ; hence the pro- 
blem of their ventilation and sanitary condition is doubtless 
simpler and ought to be more readily met than that of several- 
decked ships. The fighting and sailing qualities of ships of war 
must. of necessity, be always primary considerations with naval 
architects, but this does not in any degree imply the need of a 
neglect of the sanitary condition.. As with house-architects the 
health as well as the living condition of a house ought to be an 
imperative consideration, so with naval architects, the health 
condition as well as the fighting and sailing qualities of ships 
should be also imperative. The former condition is just as sound 
a. matter for scientific discussion and argument, and as important 
ultimately to the public and the service, as the latter conditions. 
The absence of any indications of the question being dealt. with 
systematically and scientifically during the discussions and_ preli- 
minary steps pending the present reconstruction of the navy, and 
the facts, mentioned, have. naturally, given rise to the doubts 
we have expressed... In the construction of a ship of war ite 
cannot, be questioned that its health condition ought to enter as 
largely into the scientific consideration of naval architects as its 
fighting and sailing qualities... These latter conditions are of 
primary importance only in so far as they are the original objects 
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of and must determine the form of the vessel, and modify (not 
set aside) the circumstances for the solution of the health problem. 
House architects know that it is easier to build a new house with due 
regard to its sanitary condition than it is to remedy sanitary defects 
in an old one. ‘This rule we fancy ought to hold good with ships. 
The Admiralty is entirely responsible to the public in this matter. 
It lacks nothing, either in men or means, for dealing with the health 
condition as well as the fighting and sailing qualities of ships in 
the most effective manner. We hail with pleasure the signs of 
interest it has already manifested in the subject, as evinced by 
their spokesman Lord C. Paget, but that interest is wanting in 
thoroughness. It has not shown itself a moment too early, but 
rather too late. Letting bygones, however, be bygones (to use the 
time-honoured phrase), we look to the future. The Horse-Guards 
was taught its lesson of thorough sanitary reform by the horrible 
disasters in the Crimea in the winter of 1854-55. It will be 
well for the Admiralty to have a care lest it be taught its lesson of 
thoroughness by some equally horrible catastrophe. What would 
be the lot of the crews of a fleet of our Ironsides in the yellow- 
fever zone (no unlikely destination with the present aspect of 
affairs in the West), if that dreaded plague got among them, and 
the health-condition of the ships was such as we have reason to 
surmise itmay be? The probable results are dreadful to contem- 
plate. Hereis a gauge from the preface to the Reports of the 
Health of the Navy in 1858 (published October, 1861). Yellow 
fever was introduced (according to Dr. Bryson) into the Icarus, 
' one of the West India squadron, in September, 1861. She sub- 
sequently infected the Imaum, the Hydra, and the Barracouta. 
The crews of these ships numbered about 640 men. Of these, 
in the course of six weeks, no Jess than 160 were seized with 
yellow fever, and seventy died. It may be noted also that fully one- 
half of all the deaths from fever throughout the service in the three 
years 1856-58 arose from yellow fever. 

The following observations on this pestilence, by Dr. Milroy, in 
a recent letter to the Right Hon. Sir John Pakington,* are not 
without significance in connexion with the foregoing remarks :— 

“This very fatal form of fever,’’ he writes, “appears to have been 
at times more destructive in our ships of war within the last fifteen 
or twenty years than was ever known before. All the vessels which 
have been smitten most severely have been steamers. No sailing ships 
in former times seem to have sustained such terrible losses as the 
» clair in 1845, the Dauntless in 1852, the Malacca in 1856, and the 


* The Health of the Royal Navy considered, in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. Sir John 8S. Pakington, Bart., 5.C.B., M.P. By Gavin Milroy, M.D, 
F.R.L.C., Medical Commissioner to Jamaica in 1851, and Member of the Sanitary 
Commission to the Army in the East in 1855-56. London; 1862. 
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Zearus in 1860. This fact is very suggestive. That the excessive heat 
on board, without adequately free ventilation, has had much to do with 
the increased malignancy of the distemper is more than probable. It 
would seem, too, that the accumulation of dirt and other offensive 
rubbish under the machinery, etc., has in several instances added not 
a little to the impurity of the close hot-air in the between-decks. 
Reference is frequently made in the surgeon’s reports to both these 
evils.” (p. 32.) 


In one sense it is no doubt true, as Lord C. Paget says, that 
“the first and most important question to the seaman is his 
health ;” but the question is even of more importance to the public 
and the Admiralty than the seaman. If we had to depend upon 
the seaman himself, proverbially reckless, for such care as was 
requisite for the preservation of his health, it is to be feared the 
crews of our ships and efficiency of the service would fare badly. 
But he has no control over either the construction or health- 
condition of his dwelling, his food, his clothing, or his exercise. 
In all these respects the Admiralty is the sole arbiter, and with it 
of course rests almost the entire responsibility of the samitary 
condition of our ships and their crews. Hence it would have 
been better had Lord C. Paget's expression run—‘ the first 
and most important question to the Admiralty is the seaman’s 
health.” This both the public and Parliament seem too apt 
to forget or lose sight of except when the subject is forced upon 
them by some awkward or unfortunate event. If it were made 
incumbent upon the Admiralty in preparing the Naval Estimates 
to show the probable pecuniary loss to the public from failure of 
service by reason of sickness in the Fleet, perhaps the dry statis- 
tical details of the Health of the Navy would attract more atten- 
tion, and point out a legitimate method of economy not often 
considered—a method which, while curtailing expenses, would 
actually conduce to greater efficiency of this branch of the public 
service. The sailor is a costly necessrty, procured and perfected 
with too great difficulty to be lavishly expended. 

Of the influence of sickness upon the efficiency of the Navy, 
Dr. Milroy has admirably observed, in the letter to which we have 
already referred, (and which we would commend to all our 
readers who are interested in this important subject, and who are 
wishful to learn the pith of the matter from one singularly well- 
qualified to write with authority upon it) :— 


“Tt is now admitted, on all hands, that the strength and virtual 
efficiency of an armed force, whether afloat or on shore, is to be mea- 
sured, not by the mere number of the names on the ship or. regimental 
roll, however complete may be all the material equipments of the force, 
but. really and truly by the actual number of hearty, vigorous men 
who are, from day to day, and from month to month, continuously 
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available for fatigue duties of all sorts. very man put on the doctors’ 
list isso much power withdrawn from the full effectiveness of the living 
machine. Nay, it is more than this; for each such loss becomes the 
occasion of extra duty being cast upon the workmen to supply the void ; 
and then, too, there is the time and labour of those who have to act as 
the attendants upon the sick to be taken into account. These conse- 
quences become a serious matter when sickness prevails to any con- 
siderable extent among a ship’s crew. The energies of the workmen 
are over-taxed, their hours of mealtime and sleep are interfered with ; 
continued extra fatigue creates weariness and discontent; and this is 
the very state of system in which health is liable to suffer from indu- 
ences which it has hitherto resisted. Sickness thus gives rise to sick- 
ness in’ more ways than one; and this, too, is apt to go on in a pro- 
gressively increasing ratio. Obviously, therefore, the necessity of 
averting or preventing to the utmost all disease, and of preserving, as 
far as can be done, uninterrupted health among. a ship’s crew, cannot 
be over-estimated as one of the main objects to “be aimed at by all who 
have at heart the duty of maintaining a powerful navy, ready at all 
times for the defence and honour of our “country. And the importance 
of the subject is yearly becoming greater, from the acknowledged diffi. 
eulty that has often been experienced in recent times, of promptly 
manning a large fleet upon an emergency in consequence of the enormous 
demands of our mercantile marine for able-bodied hands in these days 
of increasing commercial activity.’ (p. 1.) 


The average daily rate of sickness in the Navy for the three 
years 1856—58, varied from 46 per tooo men on the Australian 
Station to 93 on the East India and. China.* # Throughout the 
entire force the sickness-rate averaged a little above 60. per 1000 
in this period. . In 1856, with an averegate mean force of 51,730 
men, the average number continually off duty from sickness was 
3132—that i is to say, a seventeenth part. In 1857 the daily sick- 
rate was about the same as in the previous year, in a force oi 
42,470 ; and in 1858, in a force of 43,120, the daily sick numbered 
2859. In the three years the total number of days’ sickness 
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would be equivalent to about 23 days off duty annually by every 
man in the force. 

The daily sick-rate on the Home Station in the same period 
averaged 50 per 1000 men ; and the total number of days’ sickness 
was equal to 19 days’ unfitness for duty annually for every indivi- 
dual in the force. This amount of sickness contrasts favourably 
with that experienced among the provident classes pursuing out- 
door Occupations, requiring great exercise, according to Mr. 
Neison’s calculations. These show a rate of sickness per annum, 
within the Vicennial period, 21—40, of somewhat more than 3 
weeks (3°7). Onthe other hand, the daily sick in the metropolitan 
police averaged but 30 per 1000 in the five years 1852—>56, and 
in the eity police 20; while the daily averagein tlie Army stationed 
at home was, in 1859, nearly 14 (13°9), the mortality in that year 
being—it is well to remember—reduced to one-half of the rate 
which had existed among the troops three years previously. 

The mortality from disease in the N avy, in the three years 
1856-58, ranged from 3°6 annually per 1000 of the force on the 
Pacific station, to 37°7 on the East India and China station. 
Two of the three years in the latier station were years of war. 
The general average for the three years of deaths from disease, 
was a fraction above 15 per 1000; of deaths from all causes, 20. 
Rather less than one-fourth of the mortality arose from injuries, 
drowning, and suicide. 

The annual death-rate from disease on the Home Station, for 
the period referred to, was 7°8 per 1000; from all causes, 10°3, 
The rates of mortality per tooo per annum, of the male civil 
population at Navy ages, is, in town and country, 9'2; in the 
country alone, 7°7; and in one of the unhealthiest towns, Man- 
chester, 12°4. ‘The death-rates of the Navy on the Home station, 
thus contrast favourably with those of a civil population, even 
in the healthiest districts. In all comparisons of the Navy and 
Army death-rates with others, it is, however, not to be forgotten 
that the former are diminished in amount by the constant remoyal 
of weak and sickly men from the service by invaliding. 

The average annual rate of invaliding in the three years referred 
to, was 31°5 per 1000 of the force; and the permanent loss to 
the Navy from death and invaliding, was 51°7. In round num- 
bers 1799 men were lost to the service by death and_invaliding 
in 1856, out of an aggregate. strength of 51,730; 2404 in 1857, 
out of a force numbermg 42,470; and 2878, a loss equal to 
the combined crews of three of the largest peas of-battle ships, 
in 1858, out of a force of 43,120. 

The invaliding returns it must be confessed neutralize, in no 
smali degree, the pleasant impression which might be created b 
the seemingly low rate of mortality from disease. The loss to the 
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Navy from invaliding is as absolute as the loss from death. Letus, 
however, keep to the death-rates of the Fleet as they stand, and 
inquire if, as Lord C. Paget stated, they are “in general satisfac- 
tory.” Itis true that since the close of the great Continental war, 
the mortality in the Navy has undergone a maryellous reduction. 
Sir Gilbert Blane estimated the annual death-rate in the last three 
years of the war at 33 per 1000—a rate, by the way, but half that 
which had prevailed in the Fleet fifty years previously. Butif we 
compare the death-rates of 1856-58 with those of 1837-43,* we 
shall find that in this respect matters appear to have been well 
nigh stationary within the period. The general average of 
1837-43 is less than that of 1856-58; but the difference is not, 
perhaps, greater than what may be explained by fighting in 
India and China. In the former period the mortality was higher 
in the Mediterranean, and astoundingly so on the West-African 
Coast, as compared with the latter period; but on the Home, the 
South American, and the East Indian stations the death-rates 
were actually less. Doubtless these differences are susceptible of 
an explanation in favour of 1856-58; but no explanation will 
probably do away with the fact, that there has been no very 
marked improvement in the health condition of our Navy, so far 
as this may be gauged by mortality, since 1843; or else what 
improvements have been carried out have been neutralized by the 
greater sickness of the steam fleet constructed sincethen. Again, 
although the death-rate of the Navy on the Home station from 
disease, is less than that of the healthiest districts of the 
kinedom, setting aside the fact of invaliding, we are not too 
hastily to conclude that, therefore, this death-rate is satisfactory. 
The sailor has advantages for the maintenance of his health, which 
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a civil population rarely possesses. Hence the health-condition 
of the latter is no fitting criterion of what that of the former 
should be. It may be gratifying to find that a death-rate pre- 
viously higher than this criterion has been reduced to it; but 
this reduction was effected some years ago, and cannot rightly be 
laid to the credit of the present representatives of the Admiralty. 
We look fora much higher condition of health among sailors than 
among a promiscuous civil population, suffering from all the 
vicissitudes of trade, and exposed helplessly, as a rule, to sanitary 
evils which a sailor ought never to be subjected to. . Moreover, it 
is admitted that the present health-condition of our seamen. is 
maintained under circumstances most detrimental to health ; and 
the returns before us show that these circumstances may be 
looked upon as the chief fostering causes of the diseases. which 
most affect the efficiency of the crews. 

The three great sources of sickness and death on shipboard are 
(1) Fevers ; (2) Diseases of the Respiratory Organs ; and (3) of the 
Digestive Organs.* Lord Clarence Paget has already told us in 
what manner these diseases are promoted. It is the same story on 
shipboard as in barracks and over-crowded dwellings. But does 
it not seem like a charivart of hygienics when at one and the 
same time we are gravely told that death-rates are “generally 
satisfactory,” and yet that active measures are about to be taken 
for the removal of conditions upon which those death-rates to a 
great extent avowedly depend ? 

Let us hope that the sanitary measures initiated by the 
Admiralty will be carried out as effectively, and with as much 
success, as those which have been introduced into barracks and 
military hospitals by the Commission on the Sanitary Condition 
of the Army. 

Apropos of the food of the seamen to which Lord C. Paget 
refers, it is important to note that scorbutic disease broke out in 
two of our ships on the North American station, the Jaseur and 
Jasper, in 1858. In the former ship, “for nine months the 
crew had beenvictualled only twenty-six days on fresh provisions ;”’ 
in the latter ship, while cruising on the coast of Cuba, the 
“crew were on two separate occasions nearly three months with- 
out any fresh provisions.” ‘These are surely very curious facts. 

We postpone any consideration of the ventilation of ships until 
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the publication of the report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the subject. 

We cannot, however, resist the temptation, in concluding this 
article, to quote one illustration of what may be done for the welfare 
of our seamen and the benefit of the public service, by sanitary 
measures rightly conceived and carried out, even under apparently 
the most disheartening circumstances. The illustration leads us 
to hope that the excessive sickness and mortality, or rather the in- 
sanitary conditions on which these depend, of the East Indian and 
China and Brazilian stations will ultimately be found capable of 
being dealt with in an equally effectual manner, It will have been 
noted that the mortality from disease alone, on the West Coast 

of Africa, in the six years 1837-43, was no less than 57°0 per 
rooo per annum. In 1856-58 the mortality was only 14°3. In 
what manner this remarkable diminution in the death-rate was 
brought about may be gathered from the following observations 
in the Health Report of the Navy for 1856 :— 


“With a mean force of above 1680 men, there were only 
seven deaths from fever, being in the ratio of about a little more than 
four to the thousand, a mortality so small, compared with that of 
former years, that it was almost ineredible, and miglit well lead to the 
belief that the coast, like some of the cleared portion of the North 
American Continent, is becoming healthy ; but with the exception of 
the non-appearance of yellow-fever, which does not depend on terrestrial 
emanations, the climate has undergone no salutary change. ‘The seem- 
ingly interminable forests which cover the land in every direction, and 
the deadly swamps which fringe the estuaries of every tidal river, are 
still as prolific of the fever poison as they were in times gone by, when 
the death-rate in the squadron was ten times greater. How, then, it 
may be asked, are we to account for this improvement £ “Simply ‘by 
the change which has taken place in the mode of conducting the duties 
of the station. By a wise and humane regulation the deadly practice 
of sending boats away on detached service, to watch or intercept 
slavers, has been interdicted, or, at all events, greatly restricted. 
Prize crews are no longer turned adrift to wander through the streets 
of Sierra Leone, when the vessels they navigate from distant parts of 
the station are delivered up to the authorities of the Mixed Com- 
mission Court; the orgies of the ‘ barn,’ which lowered the character 
of the white man in the eyes of the black, have long since ceased; and 
last, though not least, the introduction of quinine wine as a pre- 
ventive of fever has not only reduced the number of febrile attacks, 
but has lessened the severity of those which do occur, and thus the 
mortality has also been reduced to a level which does not materially 
exceed the death-rate from fever of the more healthy stations. © 

“There has also been a great change in the medical treatment of 
febrile disease. The so-called active measures whieh were-in-vogue 
but a few years since, have given place to others of a more rational 
character. Blood-letting is no longer carried to an extent» which 
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leaves the patient little chanee of recovery when the fever terminates, 
and the rash and empirical use of calomel, in large and frequently re- 
peated doses, to produce ptyalism, has been abandoned—not only on 
account of the impossibility of producing ptyalism while the fever 
lasts, but because mercury given to excess in any form has a most 
injurious effect on the constitution. If these changes have had no 
effect in reducing the mortality, they at all events have lessened the 
sufferings and misery entailed on patients who, though they survived 
the fever, lingered long in a state of debility from the effects of blood- 
letting and mercury.” (p. 115.) 


Many valuable illustrations of the value of quinine wine as a 
preventive of fever on the African coast will be found in the three 


Health Reports for 1856-57 and 1858. 


Arr. VII. — PATHOLOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
CONTINUED, REMITTENT, AND INTERMIT- 
TENT DRUNKENNESS. 


By O, M. A. SALVATORI. 


READ BEFORE THE IMPERIAL PHYSICO-MEDICAL SOCIETY OF MOSCOW, STH DECEMBER, 
1817, AND TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE SOCIETY'S TRANS- 
ACTIONS, BY W. B. TURNBULL, ESQ,; F.S.A., SCOT,; HON. MEMB. ROY. SOC. 
ANTIQ. OF COPENHAGEN ; CORRESPONDANT DU COMIT& IMPERIAL DES TRAVAUX 
HISTORIQUES ET DES SOCILTES SAVANTS DE FRANCE, ETC. ETO. 


| WE gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity afforded by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Turnbull of laying before our readers a translation of 
Salvatori's celebrated dissertation on Drunkenness—a dissertation 
little known in this country from the great scarcity and difficulty 
of access of the volume in which it originally appeared. 

This‘essay is of rare interest to the medical scholar, not. only 
because in it habitual drunkenness was probably for the first time 
treated nosographically, but also on account of the singularly able 
and philosophical investigation of the subject, which Dr. Chris- 
tison states is the ablest he has yet seen.* 

With Dr. Christison, ‘ we have some doubt of the stability of 
the author's very numerous radical cures, “and we have also “ even 
less faith in the virtues of his Serpyllum.” “Tt is a pity, for the 
sake of the disciples of the temperance movement,” writes Dr. 
Christison, “that Salvatori’s. repellent antidote ehoutd remain 
unknown. He calls it Serpyllum, and gives no account of it for 





* Oi some of the oo Legat ipod of the Habit of -Intemperance. Edin. 
1861. Pp. 52... 
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its identification. I could not imagine such potency in the only 
serpyllum of my acquaintance, the pretty little purple-flowered 
wild thyme which abundantly clothes Arthur's Seat, and other 
trap hills around this city, and which belongs to a natural family 
of plants of singularly uniform, simple, well-ascertamed proper- 
tics. But such it is. For Sir James Wyllic, in the edition of 
his Pharmacopeia Castrensis Ruthenca, or Russian Army Phar- 
macopeeia for 1840, admits into his lst the Thymus Serpyliumn, 
with the information that Linneus recommends it for the head- 
ache which follows a debauch, and Salvatori as a cure for the 
insane craving for strong drink.” Dr. Christison adds, that he 
does not feel bound to subscribe entirely to Salvatori’s pathology, 
simple though it be as well as ingenious. “‘ But,” he writes, 
“all my experience, together with that of every esteemed member 
of my profession with whom I have conversed on the matter, 
coincides with his doctrine as to the fact [in which we fully 
concur]. That there is an Anamethysis, or drink-craving—a dis- 
ease and not a mere aggravated vice—which may betray itself 
too suddenly to admit of its having arisen as a simple immo- 
rality—and of which mere vicious excess, when it is the cause, 
acts in general as a predisposing cause only :—that whatever 
opinion may be formed of its real essence, or pathological cause, 
its manifestation is a form of unsoundness of mind—an insane 
avidity for liquor—an insane “ drink-crave’—drink-madness. ‘To 
the proof supplied by Salvatori, I may add, that sometimes family 
constitution has much to do with it, as with other insanities. 
Either we see the craving itself prevail in particular families—a 
fact which the physicians of assurance companies know well, and 
which is a guide to all prudent assurance directors, or the family 
history presents a liability to affections of the head in general— 
to apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, inflammation of the brain, and ordi- 
nary Insanity— diseases which equally point to a fepaly consti- 
tutional predisposition.” *—Ep., ] 


The disease to which I desire to, call your: attention, hiusattnn 


banished from nosological. practice, is. one which. if not, entirely 


neglected by physicians, yet seems to have been considered as one. 


impossible to be combated and overcome. by ordinary remedies... 


Since, however, no disease more pernicious, or one more fatal 


can afflict humanity, I cannot doubt that the studies, which EL. 
have directed towards the knowledge and cure of this disease will, 


meet with impartial judges, who will accept what.1 venture to 
propound as an experiment rather than as a completed work. 

I speak of the immoderate. drinking of. vinous and..ardent 
fluids, and that peculiar disease arising therefrom, which may be 








* Ops Cttey D. 53 
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termed furor bibendi; or, to employ a Greek term, otvouama. 
Instances of this singular insanity are to be met with everywhere ; 
for who does not lament some friend, companion, domestic, or 
other useful citizen, a victim to it ? 

Although nosologists appear to have neglected this disease, yet 
pathologists in their description of maladies have remarked the 
evil consequences of excessive drinking, which apparently have 
been by no one more carefully and critically described than by 
the immortal Gaubius, in his Institutes (§ 467 and 468), who re- 
marks, that ‘ Wines, old malt liquors, chiefly the drier kinds, and 
ardent fluids distilled from them, whether simple or compounded, 
possess a spirituous acridity created by fermentation; for it 
acts by thickening and inspissating the fluids, by hardening the 
firm parts, stimulating the fibres, and by exciting the animal 
impetus, driving into confusion the vital and sentient powers. 
Wherefore it follows that immoderate drinking occasions thirst, 
intoxication, accelerated circulation, increased heat, rarefaction 
of the humours, dissipation of the more subtle properties, coagu-. 
lation of the humours, inflammatory disposition of the blood, 
constriction of the testicles, dilatation, rupture, local errors, ob- 
structions, inflammations, but also inordinate wearying and de- 
pressing commotions of the nervous system, with excessive deter- 
mination of humours to the head, whence trouble of the ence- 
phalon and repletion, and afterwards, all stimulation haying 
passed off and given place to collapse, subsidence of humours, 
shrinking of vessels, torpor of the circulation, coldness, exhausted 
powers, languor of every function, and a train of symptoms the 
very opposite to those which existed at first. 

“By duly considering these effects, what daily happens to 
drunkards may be easily understood. Why do fresh potations 
remove the depression caused by the debauch of the previous 
evening? Why does this abuse from daily habit become a neces- 
sity, and seldom or never be disused, but rather gradually in- 
creases from’ the mildest to the strongest form? Why is it so 
much’ more injurious to the young than 40° those of advanced 
years ?’ Why does it so weaken the digestive functions, that all 
appetite for food being lost, life is ‘sustained solely by fluids ? 
What should change the huiiours, constantly fed by such a 
quantity of spirits, into sluggishness ‘ 2 “Whence, in drunkards, 
cachexy, consumption, leucophlegmatic habits, and. dropsy? 
Whence redness of the eyes and pimples of the face? Why are 
they inclined’to ‘acute and inflammatory diseases, and by such 
so’ dangerously affected’? “Why are they subject so often to 
trembling, paralysis, eet and other derangements of the 
senses and motions ?” 

In this excellent ampowitivn nothing seems to be wanting, 
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except that the very necessity of drinking, wherein this abuse, as 
the author says, arises from daily habit, should he treated asa 
distinct disease. Had the author done so, perhaps, long since its 
prevention and cure might have been known. 

In like manner as fevers are divided into ephemeral, continued, 
and intermittent, so also drunkenness, which Cicero says is de- 
rived from drink as lover from love, is divided into ephemeral, 
continued, and intermittent; all being gradations of the same 
vice. 

Ephemeral drunkenness is that which either daily, or 1f not 
daily, yet frequently occurs, but in such manner as he who is ad- 
dicted to it does not get drunk continuously, but occupies himself 
during a certain portion of the day, devoting solely his leisure 
hours to Bacchus. To such a custom Anacreon is said to have 
been addicted, and many others whom 





“ the ivy, fit reward 

To grace the brow of learned bard, 
Equals with the gods above; 

Whom the cool and quiet grove, 
The nymphs and satyrs sylvan dance 
From the vulgar crowd advance. 


Which, indeed, I should not presume to call a disease that seems 
to be averted, 
“ If Euterpe nor refuse 
To lend her pipe to aid the Muse, 
Nor Polyhymnia disdain 
Her Lesbian lyre to tune again.” —Robinson. 


But others are more unfortunate. From daily habit arises the 
necessity of drinking, a real and peculiar disease—continued tn- 
toxication, which the Greeks perhaps would have called dvapé- 
uote. They continually drmk by day and by night, nor suffer 
the drunkenness, by continued swilling, to be abated before the 
humours, by enormous quantity of spirits, being changed into a 
sluggish condition, the nervous: system wholly relaxed, and the 
powers of digestion ruined, they reject- whatever else they swallow. 
Thus corrective nature ‘averts the destruction of the body, op- 
pressed by intoxicating fluids, the acrid matter collected in the 
stomach is evacuated upwards and downwards ; sleep returns, the 
prostrated and diminished powers of body and mind are by 
degrees restored, again; ina short time, to. be ib alae." ng the 
same insanity. 

Thus, therefore, by the resistance of nature herself, death Psa 
averted, are asa remissions and wtermissions of continued 
drunkenness, sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, sometimes 
more complete, at others less so. Jor the stronger they are in 
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mind and body, and the more rarely occasional causes provoking 
to intoxication occur, the longer they generally abstain from the 
repeated abuse of liquor. 

What, therefore, I have called continued and «antermitient 
drunkenness, differ from each other in degree rather than in 
character. | 

Truly continued drunkenness, in the stricter sense of the term, 
seems to be inadmissible by nature; for the body, unless the dis- 
turbing cause was occasionally interrupted, must necessarily in a 
short time perish. But more complete abatement effects inter- 
mission, which itself in confirmed drinkers, although they abstain 
from intoxicating liquor, is so imperfect that even their sobriety 
appears to be drunk. 

That this continued, remittent, or intermittent drunkenness 
may, in ail respects, be termed a disease, is proved by the fact 
that the parties are compelled to drink against their will. Nothing 
can restrain them: neither the prayers of friends, the tearful en- 
treaties of wives or children, nor the imminent ruin of their private 
affairs. They bewail their miserable estate, and denounce the 
dire necessity that controls their will as a punishment inflicted 
by heaven. But whether this necessity is to be ascribed to a per- 
verted intellect, or a preternatural condition of body, or whether, 
therefore, drunkenness is to be considered a mental or bodily dis- 
ease, it is in all respects proper to inquire. 

Although in drunkards we find the intellect generally weakened 
and injured, yet we do not find it so perverted that it must neces- 
sarily rush to destruction by itself. We not unfrequently see men 
who are accustomed to direct all their other actions prudently 
and rationally, afflicted with this plague-spot. Hence it can 
scarcely be doubted that it lies in the body, and that the proxi- 
mate cause of the disease exists not in the perverted condition of 
the mind, but in the body, whereby the mind itself is weakened 
and by force of the same cause impelled to insanity. 

Wherefore, as far as I can, I shall endeavour to contribute to a - 
knowledge of this most fatal disease, by setting forth what I have 
been able to discover of its. causes, symptoms, and effects. 

The external or occasional causes of this disease are of a two- 
fold: character—namely, psychical, as primarily affecting the 
mind; and physical, which direct. their first force in the body. 
Of the first: class are melancholy, grief, uncertainty, inert sloth, 
despair; ina word, all things that induce constant languor and 
depression. ‘To the other class I refer tenia, which I have found 
to be a frequent cause: of drunkenness in Siberia, as it was 
formerly found in. Moscow by the eminent physicians, Skiada and 
Minderer: 

» Simce the bodies of men are so constituted, that the same ex- 
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ternal causes have different effects in different bodies, predisposing 
causes have to be defined, which affect such constitution, that 
the occasional cause being before us we may derive from it vi 
disease. 

The principal of these seem to me to be—1ist. A strong in- 
citable nervous system; for daily observation shows that men 
excelling in body and mind are more disposed to drunkenness 
than those of a feeble habit. Weaker persons are very much 
affected by strong liquor, therefore they abstain ; and it is a fact 
that those who are affected with violent headache after drinking, 
as well as those again who are not easily intoxicated, seldom be- 
come drunkards. 2nd. Another predisposing cause is in the fre- 
quent abuse of wine, and that drunkenness which I have called 
ephemeral ; for thereby that excessive incitability of the nerves 
seems to be created, which appears to be the chief seat of the 
disease. 3rd. Finally, what appears to generate this disease is a 
weak mind, disposed rather to imagination than reflection, an 
internal capacity oppressed by the use and abuse of reason, no 
religion or an erroneous one, referring piety rather to works of ex- 
piation than to a virtuous rule of life. 

Observation readily suggests these occasional and predisposing 
causes; but the question is more difficult as to the proximate 
cause of the disease, whether such proceeds from internal change 
of the body, whence that fury and necessity of drinking in which 
we see the disease consists, is produced. 

That in itself comprehends these two questions :— 

ist. Why in the time of intermission does the drunkard return 
to the use of liquor ? 

and. Why should the drunkard continue to swill? 

Since these can scarcely be answered without a thorough know- 
ledge of every symptom, after describing the course and symptoms 
of the disease, I shall return to the resolution of the question of 
the proximate cause. 

Lhe principal symptoms of continued drunkenness are these : 
the fasting stomach in the morning is annoyed by nausea, lan- 
guor, vertigo, frequent eructation, a more copious secretion of 
saliva, tremor of the limbs, and general uneasiness. 

After a few such days are passed, along with the physical 
powers, appetite for food becomes prostrated ; the sleep is short 
and unquiet; strange melancholy succeeds, so that nothing seems 
more intolerable than life. In this very sad state, the image of 
his accustomed potation presents itself to the mind of the wretched 
individual, and this alone so occupies and disturbs it, that it can 
in nowise receive or retain any other impression. ‘Therefore all 
unavailing are the arguments and advice of friends, or the en- 
treaties and tears of his family ; the miserable man feels that he 
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is compelled by a dire necessity to drink, and professes that if it 
is denied to him he will go mad. Impelled by this fearful neces- 
sity, he puts the cup to his lips, and by the first draught becomes 
intoxicated, if he uses spirits ; if he drinks wine, a larger quantity 
is required. 

Presently the former troublesome symptoms vanish ; the melan- 
choly is dispelled; with the reviving liquor the nausea of the 
stomach passes off; coma vigil ensues; the powers of the body 
revive; the pulse is rapid and subfebrile. For the first two or 
three days the mind is cheerful; but afterwards it begins to be 
irritable, and becomes very irascible if liquor is not at hand. 
Objects frequently appear to be double, distant ones are indis- 
tinctly seen, the eyes are not closed but distracted, the speech 
becomes thick, the mind itself is alienated; then melancholy 
succeeds, the victim bewails his wretched lot; the pulse becomes 
spasmodic. ‘The course of intoxication being then complete, he 
vomits a glutinous, acid, and almost corrosive matter ; he abhors 
the liquor; the mind returns, self-accusing. To the vomiting 
succeed languor, prostration of strength, comatosity, profuse per- 
spiration during sleep, with a spirituous odour and smell in those 
who use diluted alcohol as an intoxicator, pain in the stomach, 
diarrhoea with tenesmus, and an acrid and viscous matter 
similar to what was vomited, a weak and almost vermicular pulse, 
severe headache, thirst, tremor of the hands—more vehement when 
pure water is offered for allaying the thirst. This course of ac- 
cesses and order of symptoms is observable in those who make 
use of wine or spirits as an intoxicator. But those who get drunk 
with vini sicera (dry wine) or beer, or sicera dulct (sweet wine), 
or bitters, vomit frequently and with great effort. ; 

I have never seen the duration of such an access exceed four- 
teen days: sometimes it terminated on the sixth, at others on the 
ninth day. ‘The sober intermission that follows, wherein both 
the usual intoxicator and anything spirituous is detested, varies 
in duration. J have observed, however, that those for the most 
part who were drunk for a fortnight, remained sober for another 
fortnight; others abstained for a month, others for half a 
year. 

It seems to be worthy of note, that those who are addicted to 
drink remember when it is over all that passed during the entire 
paroxysm ; but the thoroughly drunk are generally oblivious of 
the greater part that happened to them while in that state. 

Many, perhaps, might believe that the tenia, which I have pre- 
viously pointed out as an occasional cause of inebriety, would be 
killed by the quantity of spirits imbibed; but, on the contrary, I 
have seen the same rather nourished and increased to an enormous 
length in drunkards. Drunkards who, at the end of the access, 
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are more thoroughly cleared out above and below by perspiration 
and urine, enjoy a longer intermission. 

At the commencement of the intermission there is a desire for 
acids, such as cranberries, pickled cucumbers or cabbage; then, 
till the end of the intermission, health, appetite, and digestion, 
are good enough; but at the end of the interval the digestion is 
affected, and the unfortunate individuals are again drawn into a 
vast gulf. In drunken or oinomaniacal females, the menstrual 
flux is imordinate and excessive, or amenorrhea is observed. 
Sometimes I have seen the furor bibendi united to furor utermus ; 
so that in place of melancholy, which usually precedes accesses 
of intoxication in men, nymphomania occurred. In such the 
accesses observed the catameniacal period. 

The principal effects of chronic drunkenness are the following, 
as noted by Avicenna :—Ist, disorder of the liver by resolution of 
its own heat; 2nd, wealivess of the brain, and also, 3rd, of the 
nerves; 4th, spasms; 5th, paralysis; 6th, sudden death. I may 
add, the viscera united to the vena portarwm are more affected 
than other parts, chiefly in those who abuse wine and spirits ; 
hence obstructions in the belly, dropsy, and tetters arise. They 
who get drunk upon beer become stupid, and fall into paralysis, 
impotence, apoplexy, or madness. Drunken women, becoming 
pregnant, bring forth dead children, frequently with ulcerated 
skin. Butif I wished to describe all the consequences of this 
disease, I should require to write an Iliad. Yet there are some 
drunkards who, except into drunkenness, almost never fall mto- 
any other disease. 

With reference to prognosis it is in the first place to be ob- 
served, that drunkenness is an affection which the healthy bodies 
of drunkards sometimes resist for an incredible time. I have 
seen a man of eighty, who had been a drunkard from his thirtieth 
year; and another constantly so from his eighteenth until his 
fortieth year, when I cured him of his furor bibendt. 

But those who are interrupted in accesses of intoxication, lest 
they should give way to their depravity, by taking emetics or 
anything else that provokes nausea, frequently fall into serious 
illnesses and peril of their lives. 

Mental complaints are occasionally cured by a strong affection, 
and the like sometimes is wrought by a great change of the boas 
such as typhus fever, for example, brings about. 4 illeog 

The more copious ‘the evacuations are at the end of accesses, 
the greater is the hope of a cure. Paid 

Women are generally less easily cured than men. P97 od 

Having now given the history of the whole disease ‘from prac 
tical observation, I shail revert to the important question pre-' 
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viously mentioned, of its proaimate cause. And, in the first 
place, let us attend to those symptoms which are noticeable in the 
beginning of the paroxysms: languor, melancholy, difficult 
digestion, want of appetite for food, and the insuperable desire for 
drink. 

These symptoms appear to me to indicate a disease which has 
its seat in that part of the nervous system which lies under the 
hypochondrium, and which used to be called the system of 
abdominal ganghions. ‘Therefore, continuous drunkenness ought 
to be classed as a species of that widely-spread ¢ genus of diseases, 
which are commonly called hypochondriacal and hysterical. 
Such the symptoms of the disease, its predisposing causes, and 
those occasional ones that nourish and make it constant, direct 
it ought to be. For it may be supposed that those intoxicating 
fluids which exhibit such a power on the common sensorium, can 
scarcely exercise less on the abdominal cerebrum. ‘Therefore by 
repeated and continued excitement and perturbation, the abdomi- 
nal nerves, being weakened, vitiated, injured, and rendered unfit 
to perform those functions which consist in regulating the work 
of digestion-and secretion, must be disposed to an appetite for 
what is noxious. 

Lhe like is seen to happen to infants whose abdominal nerves 
are injured by unwholesome meat or drink, F'rom a similar cause, 
with other increasing evils, arises that prodigious voracity and 
hankering, principally for injurious things, nourishing and in- 
creasing the present vice. The same we daily see happens to hy- 
pochondriacs and hysterical people. 

Lo the same estimate of the disease, a periodical and regular 
type which is generally to be remarked in it, also conduces. For 
such is the law of the abdominal organs, that they usually observe 
in their motions a certain type, and a certain intermission in 
morbid affections. 

I therefore think that the proximate cause of drunkenness lies 
in.the preternatural exhausted state of the abdominal nerves, dis- 
turbed perhaps alike in fabric as in function. 

But besides this, there seems to be another cause, which pro- 
bably proceeds from the former, although it has less power in 
creating the disease, and which, I think, deserves not less atten- 
tion. Namely from causes provoking and nourishing, predis- 
posing and occasional, the humours also are depraved, the 
secretions of the abdominal viscera are impeded and perverted, so 
that not only do evil humours circulate through the entire body, 
but hkewise—and chiefly in the stomach—deposits noxious, 
irritating, and imimical to the nerves are formed. ‘Therefore, I 
think that to this, in addition to the depraved state of the nerves, 
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chiefly abdominal, the whole disease is to be ascribed, and that 
against both of these causes every method of cure should be 
directed. | 

If these observations and ideas be deemed at all worthy of the 
‘attention of the Society, I shall in a future meeting mention 
those remedies which I have found most frequently productive of 
a complete cure, together with an account of each individual case. 


THERAPEUTIC DESCRIPTION OF CONTINUED, REMITTENT, 
AND INTERMITTENT DRUNKENNESS. 
By O. M. A. SALVATORI. 
(Read before the same Society, 12th January, 1816.) 


As to-day I desire to submit to you a method for curing 
oinomania, [I had proposed, in the first instance, to communicate 
all the observations which are the result of the daily practice of 
the last five years. But as the number of cases amounts nearly 
to fifty, I sball not trespass upon your patience with more than 
three; leaving to a future opportunity, if it shall be agreeable to 
the society, the remaining cases worthy of attention. 


Case I. 


M. N., a handsome woman, about thirty, of sanguine tempera- 
ment, robust habit of body, fat, snowy skin, fair hair, acute and 
sharp-witted, delicately brought up in a noble family, was freed 
from scrofula which had afflicted her youth on the appearance 
of the catamenia. Married at twenty-one, to a feeble man, and 
become pregnant in the third month of her marriage, she had a 
very laborious period. After her delivery, she left her native city 
to accompany her husband, who had been appointed to a public 
office in a remote place. There, discontented with domestic 
seclusion, and looking back to her former life spent in society and 
gaiety, she became acquainted with some of her own sex who 
were addicted to their cups, and by degrees acquired a habit of 
drinking spirituous liquors. At first headache, the result of each 
excess, suggested caution and moderation, which, by bad ad- 
vice, were rejected for a very different prescription :— 

“Tf next morn your head feels the carouse over night, 
Take another stiff glass and ’twill set you all right.” 


During this dissipated mode of living, she again became preg- 
nant, but, by reason of her frequent excesses, aborted in the third 
month, after which her menstruation began to be irregular and 
leucorrhceea ensued. When the husband discovered that his wife 
was devoted to drinking, he at the same time found that she was 
transported with lust; which, as on account of his constitution 
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he was unable to satisfy, and moreover experienced the fury and 
anger of his wife, whom he justly reproached, he sorrowfully thought 
himself obliged to indulge her in these excesses. Thus, when 
nothing restrained this dissolute woman out of this daily intoxica- 
tion, at the end of some months continued intermittent 
oinomania proceeded, recurring monthly at the time of the cata- 
menia. In this, after she had continued for ten successive 
years, both the duration of the accesses and the vehemence of the 
furor uterus gradually increased, until at length, during the 
paroxysm, she threw aside all modesty and decency; on the 
expiry of which she was so penitent and ashamed of her obscene 
behaviour, which she remembered perfectly, that she would be 
dissolved in tears, and abstain from the benefit of the Church, 
which she believed would be profaned by her entering it, not 
knowing whence she might expect salvation. But on the access 
of a new paroxysm, penitence, modesty, and resolution to abstain, 
once more took flight. 

Lhe physicians who were accustomed to administer to her other 
complaints, attributing the furor uterinus and oinomania with 
which she was afflicted to mental, not to bodily defect, attempted 
no remedy, but left the unfortunate woman to her luckless fate. 
She first sought my advice for the copious fluor albus and men- 
strual menorrhagia which prevailed with her on the following 
day. I prescribed essence of assafcetida, liquor c.c. succinatum, 
and elixir acidum Halleri with infusion of miifoil. This was on 
the 24th of November, the day preceding her usual time of 
anamethysis. Again called in on the 27th of the same 
month, | found her in bed, complaining of congestion in the 
head, heartburn, rumbling in the intestines, pain of the lower 
region of the belly, thirst, melancholy, vigilance, torpor of the 
thighs. Menstruation had not yet appeared, and she felt internal 
uneasiness. I considered it advisable to substitute tincture of 
saffron with liquor anodynus mineralis Hallert ehair. On the 
following day, 28th November, a few symptoms showed them-, 
selves, and on the 29th the menses made their appearance with a 
severe colic. Whereupon, on the 3oth, | ordered her to remain 
in bed, continue the same medicine, and drink camomile tea. 
On the 1st December, the menses flowed freely, continued on the 
and, and she felt herself much better. On the 3rd she rose; the 
flow had almost entirely ceased, and she felt cheerful. On the 
4th she was extremely well; the fluor albus following the men- 
struation, which had been more than customary, was moderate ; 
however the medicines were continued till the 7th, when she 
thanked me with very grateful and complimentary expressions, 
believing herself to be cured of the inebriety which for that time 
had ceased. I prescribed tinctura ferrt acetict etherea with infu- 
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sion of milfoil, which she continued till the 12th, the fluor 
albus being greatly diminished, and then gave up in consequence 
of the approaching fast. On the 25th December, I went to pay 
her a complimentary visit, when she complained of general indis- 
position, oppression of the stomach and breast, and with marked 
regret declined to defer drinking any wine or sweet spirits tll 
the evening. Next morning, oppressed with headache after 
being intoxicated, she remained in bed till midday. She eat very 
little, but was very thirsty, resisting, however, the desire for 
drink, because I remained there the whole day. Next day, the 
27th, I was invited by her husband, who concealed the true 
cause from me, to spend the day in his house; the lady was in 
low spirits. On the 28th, being invited, she reluctantly visited 
her husband's friends. Onthe 29th, because of the nausea which 
she felt, she requested an emetic; I gave her one grain of tartar 
emetic in four ounces of water, of which, on the following day, 
she took one spoonful, whereby she had two stools with tenesmus. 
On the 31st, she affirmed that she was much better, yet she eat 
nothing, was morose and sleepless. On Ist January, after dinner 
she was drunk. On the and was merry, said she was well, and in 
the evening became quite drunk. On the 3rd, in consequence of 
intoxication, she withdrew from society. ‘The same on the 4th. 
On the 5th, the husband with tears confessed that his wife was 
lying in her usual paroxysm of continued intoxication. ‘Truly 
astonished at this unexpected event, I requested a full narrative, 
and received the previous details of his wife's past life. Having 
admitted that he entertained a hope when the paroxysm ceased 
during my treatment of her in the former month, he besought me 
to cure her of this habit by proper remedies. 

IT immediately went to the unfortunate woman. What did I 
see? A woman raving mad, with dishevelled hair, staring eyes, 
xed face—the muscles of which, by their multifarious and rapid 
motion, presented, as it were, the image of the disturbed mind—— 
joy. anger, rage, fury, succeeding each other by turns, gestures 
and expressions of which Messalina would have been ashamed. 
She who formerly appeared a respectable, amiable, and virtuous wo- 
man, now dressed in a tattered robe, sometimes addressed her 
husband in obscene language, sometimes immodestly assailed her 
domestics; at others, foully abused her son or those who at- 
tempted to prevent her from drinking. She received me with 
bursts of laughter, then told me various anecdotes of her husband, 
requested that I-would drink with her, and entreated that I would 
order spirits to be produced. I listened in amazement ; for three 
days she had eat almost nothing, but had drunk three goblets 
(each containing four liquid pounds) of spirits, and an unknown 
quantity of sicere dulcis et amare (sweet and bitter drams). 
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Wherefore, that I might the better understand her manner 
of potation and its consequences, I desired spirits only to 
be given to her. Her pulse was sub-febrile and frequent ; 
coma vigil. Every instant she asked for a little drink, which 
when obtained she would sing, laugh, and rejoice; but if it 
were refused, became enraged, tearing whatever she could 
lay her hands upon, and lashing herself into a fury. On the fol- 
lowing days, 6th, 7th, 8th, gth, and roth of January, she remained 
in the same state, daily swallowing half a cupful. On the 11th, 
when her husband had refused her the desired quantity of liquor, 
she came to my house, and calling me her father and saviour, 
besought me for drink ; but when she saw that I would not satisfy 
her, she returned home raging furiously. The husband, over- 
whelmed with distress, besought me to order an emetic to be 
mixed with the spirits. I therefore directed two grains of tartar 
emetic to be dissolved in six ounces of spirits, and two doses to 
be given at the interval of an hour. By these means, after two 
hours, with previous sickness and prostration of strength, she 
twice with difficulty vomited a small portion of limpid and viscous 
matter. She passed a restless night, had a rapid and spasmodic 
pulse, repeatedly vomited a little limpid urine, and was tormented 
with great thirst and heartburn. I prescribed for her spirits and 
water. On the 12th of January, the paroxysm continued, but the 
symptoms were not so serious. On the 13th, she was raving, 
poured invectives upon her husband, and committed other im- 
proprieties. She drank a goblet of spirits diluted with an equal 
quantity of water. On the r4th, by my permission, she was 
satiated with liquor, was happy and tranquil, singing the whole 
night. The necessity for making water was less frequent. She 
continued in nearly the same state daily until the 19th, having 
taken the same quantity of liquor. On the 20th, perceiving that 
the spirits were diluted with water, she threw down the cup. 
fury, both uterine and vinous, being at the height, it was neces- 
sary for allaying the transports, to give her pure spirits, of which 
she drank two cups. In the evening, she began to talk thick (or 
stammer), then to be silent, her head hanging on her breast or 
shoulders ; with frequent and deep sighs she deplored her wretched 
condition ; after weeping, fell asleep, then suddenly awaking, felt 
sick, with no desire for drink, the pulse weak and almost vermi- 
cular; the prostration of strength was at its height. 

On the 21st of January, being summoned at five, a.m., I saw 
her for hours vomit sour, corrosive, viscous matter. Whenever 
she became a little more in her senses, she shed tears and tore 
her hair, begging forgiveness from every one near her. The vo- 
miting was followed by diarrhea wth tenesmus, the alvine feces 
being similar to those ejected by the mouth ; dysentery, with pale 
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urine; severe heartburn; burning thirst; coma; spasmodic 
twitches ; succeeded by sleep for an hour, accompanied by pro- 
fuse perspiration redolent of spirits. In this state of matters, 1 
ordered for sustenance a decoction of the root of salep, and for 
drink, toast and water, with infusion of saffron and quassia, to be 
taken by spoonfuls. The night passed with frequent slumbers, 
distracted by frightful dreams. Onthe 22nd, she complained of 
violent headache ; the pulse was feeble and rapid, yet not very 
irregular, the thirst not so intense, the hands shook, and the 
strength was prostrated. That these should now be restored by 
aromatic and stimulating remedies, the merest tyro in medicine 
would have concurred with me in thinking; but when from the 
very large class of such remedies I endeavoured to select the most. 
appropriate, I remembered the recommendation by the immortal 
Linneus of serpyllwm, which has been recorded both verbally 
and in writing by Murray, the distinguished pupil of that illus- 
trious man, as an antidote to headache arising from excess; L 
therefore prescribed a draught of serpyllum, saffron, and car- 
damoms. She passed a quiet night. On the following day, the 
23rd, she was very much better, and appetite for food gradually, 
with sleep, returned. On the 24th, she blushed when she saw me = 
her mind was now evidently restored, and all the symptoms much 
mitigated. On the 25th, being much better, she had a too copious 
catamenia, with slight colic. From the 26th to the 29th, the 
menstruation was more moderate, appetite and sleep were good, 
the bowels were moved twice a day, the desire of micturition less 
frequent, without difficulty, and the water of a citron colour. On 
the 30th, she recounted to me her sayings and doings during the 
paroxysm, entreating me not to abandon her ; wherefore I ordered 
the medicines above mentioned to be continued till the 10th of 
February, that the period of the anamethysis, which commenced 
about the beginning of the last month, might pass away during 
the continued use of the remedy ; for since, after enormous abuse 
of spirits, and continuous raging intoxication for eighteen days, 
she recovered by the use of my prescription very rapidly, I thought 
it might be tried whether, by the continuous use of the same 
nerving and stomachic medicine, the oinomania itself might be 
put to flight. 

Ten days having elapsed, on the 21st of February, when the 
period of the catamenia again returned, the patient herself, afraid of 
anew access, besought from mea remedy, and used the preceding 
during seven days. The menses appeared on the 25th, continuing 
moderately for four days. The fluor albus diminished. 

Finally, as no symptom appeared at the next term of menstru- 
ation, or the usual paroxysm of oinomania preceded it, she dis- 
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continued the medicine. The menses flowed moderately at the 
accustomed time. 

On the 18th of April, the husband being a little elevated, in- 
sisted that she should drink a small cup of strong liquor. At 
first she refused, but at length, yielding to his importunity, she 
drank it with reluctance. Shortly after, she became sick and 
vomited. <A restless night ensued, and next day headache, heart- 
burn, rumbling of the belly, and frequent desire to make water. 
Whereupon, dreading a return of her former complaint, she asked 
for and took the medicine. On the 20th, she felt better; on the 
21st, was quite well; on the 24th, the menses flowed more 
copiously for four days; on the 30th, she gave up the medicine. 

Thenceforward, as she was thoroughly convinced of the utility 
of this remedy, and desired to provide against any relapse into 
this pernicious habit, she made use of the same medicine for five 
days at each time of menstruation in the following months of 
May, June, July, and August. Five years have now elapsed, in 
which she has never been seen intoxicated or tipsy. Menstruation 
is always regular in time and character. The loathing to spirits 
which she once had by degrees disappeared, but after a year had 
gone by, having no inclination for spirits, she began to take a 
very little wine, principally on fasting days, for the sake of pro- 
moting digestion. Withdrawing from the dangerous intimacies 
which were the primary cause of her error, and ashamed of her 
previous life, she discharges the duties of wife, mother, and friend, 
beloved by all who know her. 

I freely admit, that in this successful care of a most pernicious 
vice, I can ascribe nothing to myself; for I only studied how to 
remove the bad effects produced by the great abuse of spirits by 
a remedy that should sustain and restore the powers of the body, 
exhausted not only by the subtraction of proper aliment, but in- 
jured to an incredible extent by the continued absorption of a 
- violent stimulus; and as I was embarrassed at the time by the 
use of compound medicines, I had recourse to something simple 
and suitable to my indications. The serpyllum, which in that 
country is burned with the object of increasing milk in cattle, 
being ready to hand, I gladly remembered the recommendation of 
Linneus; besides, the saffron which, being an excellent antispas- 
modic, I added as a sedative, was on sale in the taverns ; and next, 
the cardamoms, as a capital carminative. The result far exceeded 
my expectation; every symptom was diminished, and menstrua- 
tion, which drunkenness at the preceding period had suppressed, 
returned at the usual time as the sign of right order restored in 
the body. Why not, therefore, continue a remedy so wholesome ? 
The patient herself, subsequently anticipating by her own instinct 
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the perception of the physician, for fear of a returning paroxysm, 
at every new period sought for the remedy, and, undeceived by 
her hopes, patiently took it for six months during the time of 
menstruation, which formerly was also that of drunkenness. 

In the following year, 1814, a man addicted to liquor af- 
forded me an opportunity for trying the same remedy in a similar 
case. 


Case II. 


A. T., a man of forty, of sanguine temperament, middle size, 
hardy texture, healthy body, who had attained to the Tank of a 
Titular Counsellor, married in his 25th year a girl more beauti- 
ful than chaste. Having no fortune of his own, and only a mo- 
derate salary, he was indebted for a more comfortable livelihood 
to commerce in which his wife trafficked; whence it happened 
that from the commencement of his matrimonial career the wife 
ruled her husband, and suffered him in nothing to contradict her;. 
he therefore bore his wife’s licenticusness, if not with equanimity, 
in silence, and dispelled his chagrin by the aid of Bacchus, at 
first chiefly using beer, at other times various strong liquors. But 
after indulgence for ten years, in that which I have named ephe- 
meral, had led him to regular drunkenness, being deprived of his 
office for negligence and prosecuted at law, he fell from fresh 
grief into continued intoxication, which, at first maintaining a tri- 
mestrial type, generally occupied the space ofa week. In that time 
an emetic infused in his liquor by a physician produced no bene- 
ficial result ; for the paroxysm becoming more frequent, in another 
year assumed the bi-monthly, and in the third the monthly type. 
At the beginning of a fourth year of this disgraceful habit, when 
he found himself cast by the judges, endeavouring to destroy life — 
by drink, he was restored from the apoplectic state into which he 
had thrown himself by repeated bleeding and the application of 
blisters and ice to the head; yet so, that from that time, as each 
new period of drunkenness returned, his mind became alienated, 
yet by the very paroxysm of anamethysis was restored. His 
physician afterwards, besides vegetable diet, administered laxative 
and moderate remedies, and prescribed for his drink trifolwm 
jibrinum spiritu elixatum and strong coffee. This treatment did 
him so little good that the hands began to shake both during the 
paroxysm and the intermission, the mind to be dulled, the face 
inflamed, and the feet swollen. 

On the rith of January, 1814, when his wife applied to me for 
advice, I desired that I should be sent for after the paroxysm of 
anamethysis had commenced. 

Accordingly, on the 13th January, I first visited the drunkard, 
whom I found with a face swollen and livid, eyes fixed, trembling 
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in every limb, stupid, wandering, in a copious cold perspiration, 
with irregular spasmodic pulse. At night, imagining that he 
was taken into custody, he sought to go out of doors, and indeed, 
towards midnight, when the attendants were aleep, ran to the court 
and the garden, where, having fallen into a pit, he required to be 
taken out by the servants. ‘The intense cold did not allay his 
madness, for he was with difficulty brought back to the house. 
Next day, 14th of January, I gave him croct infusum spirituosum 
cum liquore anodyno. During the day he was somewhat more 
tranquil, but at night every symptom presented itself anew. On 
the 15th I administered the same with the addition of serpyllum. 
Lucid intervals followed during the day, with efforts to vomit, 
and copious pale urine. At night the delirium was moderate, the 
tremor of the limbs less violent, short sleep, perspiration not se 
abundant. 

In the three following days every symptom became gradually 
diminished, reason returned, he was oblivious of the past, slept 
at night, had a desire for food, the urine was more plentiful and 
of a citron colour, diarrhoea slight. On the 20th, the hemorrhoidal 
flux for the first time appeared, and the colour of the face was 
natural. His wife, remarking that for fifteen years he had never 
been so cheerful and apparently sane, entreated that the medicine 
should be continued. On the 23rd, the swelling of the feet dis- 
appeared, the appetite returned with sleep; he detested spirits, 
but did not dislike beer. Prohibiting therefore this, as well as. 
various kinds of compounded drinks, [ recommended to him a 
small glass of white wine before and after dinner, and oxyzythum 
for his ordinary drink. Having continued the medicine till the 
3rd of February, he called upon me on the 7th of that month for 
the purpose of thanking me, when he affirmed that he was quite 
recovered. But he consented, on the return of the moon, to 
resume the medicine. 

In the following month of March, his cause having been 
decided, he went with his wife to the metropolis; but on his 
way to his native city, amid the greetings of relations and friends, 
the hemorrhoidal flux ceased from frequent inebriation, and a 
species of melancholy began to return. The wife again requested 
my advice, and [ sent him some of the medicine, which had the 
desired effect. 

After some months, I saw the same person, who had returned 
with his wife to the provincial town for the purpose of undertaking 
some new employment, well and hearty ; and heard, that two days 
after resuming the medicine, the hemorrhoidal flux again flowed, 
and his sleep and liveliness of mind returned. I persuaded him 
henceforward to revert to the use of the medicine; and from 
his wife’s silence I infer that he has been well ever since. 
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Case ITI. 


John Klepetin, a merchant of Perm, aged 40, of choleric-sangui- 
neous temperament, middle size, and firm texture, fell into a 
habit of drinking in his 20th year; which from his 27th began 
to be continuous, and therefore had lasted for thirteen years. 
The intermissions of this habit never extended beyond six days; 
the accesses were of various lengths, the longest fifteen, the shortest 
seven days; so that, as he wrote to me, for thirteen years a week 
never elapsed without his being drunk. Yet, notwithstanding 
this prodigious depravity, he contracted no other disease beyond 
some very painful blind piles. 

On the 3rd of January, 1814, when his wife called me in, I 
found him on the ground sitting on a mattress, filthy on every 
side with most foetid feces ejected from both ends. On seeing 
me, he endeavoured, but in vain, to rise to salute me; he there- 
fore crawled upon his hands, embracing my feet and compelling 
his wife and children to prostrate themselves, with tears and 
stammering voice, implored me that I would cure him from the 
insanity of drinking. This having promised, he returned to his 
couch, and oblivious of all that he had just said as to his 
wretched condition, called for liquor. ‘This when his wife 
refused, he began to groan, employing all the eloquence of which 
he was capable to prevail upon her to relent, and to weep; but 
never, to my astonishment, though steadily denied the liquor, 
was he moved to rage. Of all other drunkards whom I have 
seen, this man alone in his paroxysm was distinguished by extreme 
docility. 

At the period of his accesses he daily swallowed two cups and 
a half of strong liquor; but if at any time beyond spirits he 
drank plain beer or bitters, he forthwith vomited and made an 
end of the anamethysis. Then that shorter intermission ensued, 
which used to succeed the paroxysm, terminated by the use of 
simple liquor. 

There was this also remarkable in him, that during these 
thirteen years he had the most perfect recollection of everything 
that was said or done during the time of his paroxysm or inter- 
mission. And his wife informed me, that in the time of his 
accesses he constantly, in matters relating to his business, gave 
clear replies and unhesitating orders. 

On the 4th of June, he began to use the medicine of saffron, 
serpyllum, cardamum, and star anise. An hour after the first 
dose he vomited with great effort a matter so acrid that it burned 
the fauces and cesophagus. In sixteen hours he vomited twenty- 
four times, and was purged eight times. Yet, after these excessive 
evacuations, when J visited him in the evening, I found his 
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strength not much prostrated, but a burning thirst, very great 
heartburn, violent headache, pulse spasmodic, yet not too feeble. 
He loathed spirits, and to allay his thirst asked for cranberries 
and pickled cucumbers, which I allowed him to have. At 
intervals he slept. In consequence of the sickness which the 
smell of spirits induced, he was removed from his filthy bed to 
another. On 5th June, the medicine was continued. He 
vomited twice, but was purged fifteen times, the thirst was less, 
and the pain in the head and heart diminished. He had a desire 
for crambidwum with pickled cucumbers. He slept for hours, 
frequently prayed, wept, and blessed the medicine. June 6th, the 
medicine was continued ; no vomiting, the alvine excretions less 
frequent than on the preceding day, little thirst, fair appetite, pulse 
gentle, regular, and sufficiently strong. Sleep good. June 7, 
medicine continued, six stools, mind cheerful, sleep and appetite 
good, strength entire. Incredible aversion to spirits. June 8, 
micturition more frequent, perspiration during the night, the rest 
as on the preceding day. June 9, four stools, copious micturition 
and perspiration. June To and 19, bowels moved thrice daily, 
the abundant perspiration and micturition continued. With the 
daily use of the medicine until gth July, the secretions gradually 
were diminished; finally, on the 1oth July, as he felt that the 
mania for drink was almost expelled, he requested permission to 
discontinue the medicine. 

His private affairs having been considerably injured by the 
protracted drunkenness of so many years, he took upon himself 
the care or inspection of those shops where spirituous liquors are 
sold. Remembering the saying, that “he who loves danger will 
perish in it,” and fearing greatly for the man’s health, I exhorted 
him that he would, at least, make me aware whenever he felt a 
desire to drink. But four months afterwards he told me a very 
different tale, viz., that he was compelled to resign his appoint- 
ment, although a lucrative one, because of the intolerable smell 
of the spirits, and, what was far more disagreeable, the frequent 
necessity of tasting them. 

For the three next years I had no occasion to see him. His 
aversion to spirits still continued, as was proved in the fourth 
year, when he went to the fair of Makari, in company with a 
familiar friend—a regular toper: for this man, during an access 
of intoxication having invited Klepetin, endeavoured to force him 
to join in his potations, by locking the door of the room. But 
when Klepetin insisted that he could not swallow spirits, thirty- 
two flagons of champagne were brought in, whereof each drank 
a half. Klepetin, after absorbing such a quantity of wine, being 
carried home drunk, snored the whole night. Next morning, 
when in addition to heartburn and frequent alarms, his strength 
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was much reduced and all his joints ached, he caused himself to be. 
put into a warm bath and shampooed. After coming from the 
bath, slaking his thirst with oxyzythwm and appeasing his hunger 
with dried fish, he went to sleep and awoke quite well. After 
this excess his dislike to spirits was not so great as before, but 
he continued to avoid them. A letter, which I received from him 
two months ago, returning me warm thanks, mentions that he is 
in excellent health, and that he abstains from spirituous liquors. 
Of the remaining 47 cases I give tables, in which are recorded 
the names of the patients—for the most part by initials only— 
the sexes, ages, position in society, temperament, predisposing 
and occasional causes of anamethysis, the duration, type, length 
of access, attendant symptoms, species and manner of intoxication, 
the use, beginning and end, sensible effects and success of the 
remedies applied. 
Of these 50 oinomaniacal cases observed by me, there were— 
Of the stronger sex «a8 eee 
Of the weaker . seg il 
Of men, whose ages were— 


Between 20 and 30, there were . . . 
33 30 and 4°, 5) x S "I 1g 
i 40 and 50, 3 eee 
4 50 and 60, : fi eagery 

Of 60... 2.) Ga 

Of ie 

Of women, whose ages were— 

Between 20 and 30, there were . . . &% 

» 30 and 40, i‘ . a 


» 40 and 50, if 2 RR 
Whence it appears that the stronger more than the weaker sex, 
and of the former, those between 30 and 40, are most addicted to 
drinking. 
The continued causes of drunkenness seem to proceed— 
1. From effeminate education, luxury, associating 


with tipplers, drinking, gambling, &e.. . . 27 
2. From grief by reverse of fortune, injuries, 
shame, &c. iy fot, 3 oe Ae 
§. From unsatisfied lust...) (ee a 
4. From tenia 4) 2/2.) 6.) 0) Be 


Unknown causes le So 0 2 
Of the cases mentioned in these tables, I cured 48; from 
which are to be deducted 6, who, preferring to be intoxicated 
rather than to be cured, withdrew themselves from my care, and 
employed remedies either very sparingly or irregularly. Of the 
42, those who were thoroughly cured and never relapsed, are 28; 
those temporarily cured, but-who relapsed, are 14. By this the 
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efficacy of the remedies which I administered is more than 
established. Who does not perceive that a disease, which gene- 
rally proceeds from neglected and effeminate education, from 
mental weakness and depraved habits, may frequently be cured 
by the mere art of the apothecary? In order that all may be 
cured, besides the necessity that the depraved, depressed, and 
weak mind should be aided by corrective and strengthening medi- 
cines, the occasional causes must be removed, or, if that cannot 
be, impeded, lest the unhappy individual rush from one eyil into 
a greater. 

It is needless for me to comment longer, before gentlemen 
skilled in all medical knowledge, on the power and mode of action 
of the remedies which I administered. ‘The most notable belong 
to the nervine or exciting, the anodyne and strengthening 
class. I employed the anti-hypochondriac and anti-hysterical 
method, because I considered that the rage and necessity for 
drinking lay in the hypochondria. This method seldom failed, 
and I therefore rely upon it the more, because the use of those 
neryine remedies was generally followed by prodigious but 
highly salutary evacuations, whereby the body, fed by an immo- 
derate absorption of spirits, and the blood changed into vappa, is 
purified ; and which finally, by the healthy operation of nature, 
set free, spontaneously abating, frequently leave a large appe- 
tite for nutritious food. 

I have certainly found the unlearned use a variety of things 
whereby the rage for drinking may not only be extinguished, but 
even an invincible aversion to all sorts of spirituous liquors pro- 
duced. Of these, some are nauseous and horrible, which even to 
name is abhorrent. But by those which I have described, I 
think, by God’s blessing, a more easy and agreeable cure of a 
serious and almost irremediable evil may be effected. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 
(From Letter of the Author, dated 1oth December, 1819.) 


After I learned that my observations on Continuous Drunken- 
ness had been sent to press, I thought that it might be useful to 
communicate to you some remarks which the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Rome, Dr. Bucciolotti, wrote to me on the 
18th of April last, in order that, if agreeable, they may be added to 
my statement: for as it is very possible that others may have 
viewed the subject in the same manner as myself, therefore what 
I shall adduce for my own defence against the learned professor, 
may likewise have been said by others. As the letter of this dis- 
tinguished physician is written in Italian, I shall translate his 
principal observations. 
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“ Although the author (A. M. Salvatori) may have imagined him- 
self to have been the first to describe oinomania as a distinct kind of 
disease, yet it cannot be denied that the ancient pathologists had not 
overlooked it, and had endeavoured to prevent, and to cure it as such. 
The most ancient nations studied to repress this pernicious habit by 
severe laws. Saturn forbade the use of wine to the Sabine women ; 
Faunus, King of the Latins, continued the same law, and ordered his 
own wife, who had violated it, to be flogged with myrtle rods. Romulus 
prescribed the same law to the Roman matrons. In later times, the 
Romans punished drunken women with death. All wine was forbidden 
to the youths of Greece, until they had completed their eighteenth 
year, and from that age until they were forty it was diluted with 
water; in more advanced life they were permitted to drink a larger 
quantity and stronger, yet not to intoxication. The laws of Carthage pro- 
hibited the use of wine to their princes during their annual reign. The 
Persians used it in moderation for exciting genius and valour. ‘There- 
fore even the most ancient people were above all things solicitous to 
meet this fatal vice by the most efficacious of all remedies—the inter- 
diction of wine. 

“‘Etmiiller, the very learned medical author, who perhaps supplied 
Gaubius with the phalanx of evils arising from inebriety, says, ‘ The 
drunkard is attacked by vertigo, his eyes are strained, his ears ring 
with a wavy sound, his tongue stammers, his speech is incoherent, his 
breath is foul, his stomach is upset, his heart palpitates; there is a 
foolish and unmeaning gesticulation of his hands, his gait is unsteady 
and slipping; his nights are restless, with heavy snoring and raving 
dreams, accompanied with most filthy discharges from the belly and 
bladder, wherein he frequently wallows like swine in their dirt.’ Of 
drunkenness, which the Latins call erapula, he gives this definition : 
‘A morbid product, injuring the action of the animal spirits, arising 
from the sulphur of wine too copiously imbibed.’ Moreover, he 
enumerates accurately and concisely the symptoms and various effects 
of drunkenness, and distinguishes the qualities of the wines which, 
according to their inherent nature, more or less sulphureous, injure the 
vital spirits with different force. He then propounds acure. — 

“'Tachenius and Bechius go over the same ground, suggesting aS a 
remedy herbs ‘containing alkali, such as healing and all pot herbs,’ 
for they separate the intoxicating power of the wine from its acid, 
which by these plants is absorbed and modified. They likewise recom- 
mend oily plants, as such qualify the acid by their fatness, and thus 
prevent intoxication. 

“ But Platerus attributes rather to acids the like power of correcting 
the narcotic influence of wine and preventing drunkenness; and he re- 
commends posca—that is, pure wine mixed with vinegar—as an anti- 
dote. Langius extols emetics. ee le 

“Therefore, in seeking acure for this disease, the ancients neglected 
nothing. But, if the merit of novelty may not be allowed to the 
author, no one will readily deny that he well deserves praise for a more 
perfect description of the disease, and a more learned and effective 
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method of curing it, as well as one better adapted to the nature of the 
complaint.” 


To the remarks of this iJlustrious physician, I may be permitted 
to reply briefly. He seems to confound drunkenness with habi- 
tual drunkenness, the abuse of wine with the necessity for the 
abuse. In truth, what medical authors have written upon the 
subject I mentioned in the beginning of my essay in the works of 
Gaubius, which appeared to me concisely and eloquently to con- 
vey the opinions of previous writers, and to which Etmiiller, 
Tachenius, Platerus, and others cited, add nothing: for indeed 
nothing else is added to general and special pathology from the 
observations of these authors, than the knowledge of the pernicious 
consequences of an abuse of strong liquors. Among these, 
indeed, Gaubius enumerates the necessity for drinking; but that, 
neither he nor the above-named distinguished writers, viewed as 
a peculiar species of disease. Most of them regarded anamethysis 
as a degrading habit, therefore rather a disease of the mind than 
a bodily ailment. But I have not only studied from much 
observation to depict as a most loathsome vice this insatiable 
desire for spirits and continuous imbibition, and the symptoms 
which attend and follow it, but also to arrive at the knowledge 
whence this desire and fatal necessity for drink may proceed, and 
how it may be destroyed ; that is, how the desire, which from its 
effects is called oimomania and anamethysis, may be cured. 
And in this I do not see that I have been anticipated by any one. 
For it is one thing to cure a drunk or wine-gorged individual— 
that is, to destroy or moderate the effects of strong liquor; and 
besides these remedies, which are prescribed by Tachenius, Bechius, 
Platerus, and Langius, many other more effective are known to 
the public, such as cold applications to the head and the 
scrotum, draughts of cream, infusion of coffee, &c.;—but it is 
another to eradicate in drunkards that dire necessity for drink 
arising from bodily defects, which truly can be done no otherwise 
than by the cure of that ailment which is the cause of this insane 
furor, united with such a care of the feeble mind that may add to 
it necessary strength, or, if that cannot be done, may sustain and 
prevent it by some other mode from relapsing into the evil habit, 
and the same body, perhaps by due remedies in a great measure 
restored to health, again falling into its primitive debility. To 
this difficult work I have candidly opened the path which expe- 
rience pointed out to me, but I am still ignorant that I have been: 
forestalled by any older or more recent author. 

Other abuses, which from daily habit become a necessity, ap- 
pear to require similar treatment; one, namely, of mind and body 
together ; for from daily habit the body is generally so altered, 
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that the strongest intellect can scarcely keep it under wie and 
restrain it from its own debasement. 


[The tables accompanying our author’s papers are too extensive 
to be reproduced within moderate compass. We append, however, 
a synoptical specimen of the cases he records. | 


Synopsis oF Frrry Cases oF CONTINUED, REMITTENT, AND 
INTERMITTENT INTOXICATION, EITHER CuRED on Not Curep, 
py A. M. SALvatTorti. 


1. Number and Name; 2. Sex, Age, Civil Rank, Temperament ; 
3. Causes ; (a) Predisposing, (b) Occasional ; 4. Duration ; 5. Type; 
6. Length of the Accesses; 7. Attendant Symptoms; 8. Liquor: ts 
kind and daily quantity in the Access; 9. Species; 10. When begun 
to be used; 11. Continuation of Use; 12, Sensible Lffects; 13. 
Success. 

Case J.—1, M.N.: 2, woman, age 31, noble, sanguine temperament : 
3 (a) idleness, (0) intimacy with drunkards: 4, ten years. 5, Men- 
strual, during the period of the catamenia: 6, various, as muchas sixteen 
days: 7, Nymphomania, excessive menstruation, repentance, shame 
after the access: 8, Spirits (frtimenti sicera): 1 goblet (cantharus 1. 
18. ii.): 9, Serpyllum, saffron, cardamoms: 10, 1813, January 22, 
two days after the end of the paroxysm: 11, thirty-five days repeated 
monthly till August: 12, weakening of the succeeding symptoms, 
menstruation: 13, health thoroughly restored. 

Case I].—1, A. J. J., 2, man, age 40, in a public office, sanguine 
temperament: 3, (a) domestic affliction, ten years’ drunkenness, (8) 
public disgrace: 4, three years: 5, trimestrial at first, then bimestrial, at 
last monthly: 6, seven days: 7,dulness of mind and body: 8, spirits : 
9, serpyllum, saffron, anodyne liquor: 10, 1814, January 14, at begin- 
ning of the paroxysm: 11, twenty-one days, afterwards repeated twice : 
12, weakness, diarrhoea, scanty urine, hemorrhoidal flux: 13, health 
restored. 

Case IlI.—1, J. N.: 2, man, age 45, serf, choleric-melancholic- 
sanguineous temperament: 3, 4, fifteen years: 5, irregular; 6, various : 
7, stupidity during intermission, fury during access: 8, at first beer 
then spirits: 9, serpyllum, saffron, star-anise: 10, 1814, March 5: 
11, twenty-one days: 12, nausea, vomiting, diarrhoea, thirst, aversion to 
spirits, micturition, perspirations: 13, health restored, great aversion 
to spirits. 

Case 1V.—1, John Klepetin: 2, man, age 40, merchant, choleric- 
sanguineous temperament : 3, (a) unsteadiness, (d) ephemeral intoxi- 
cation : 4, thirteen years: 5, irregular, longest intermission 6 days: 6, 
from seven to fifteen days: 7, painful blind piles: gentle disposition, 
prone to repentance: 8, spirits to the extent of ii. f. goblets: 9, 
serpyllum, saffron, star-anise: 10, 1814, June 4: 11, thirty-six days: 
12, vomiting of acrid matters twenty- -four times, horror of spirits, thirst, 
diarrhoea beyond fifty stools, micturitions, perspirations : ¥a complete 
health, extreme aversion to spirits. 
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Case V.—1, J. N.: 2, man, age 50, gardener, serf, choleric-sanguineous 
temperament: 3, (0) intimacy with bad companions: 4, twenty-five 
years ; in vain attempted to be cured by many physicians: 5, irregular : 
6, seven days: 7, refused medical asssistance as unavailing: 8, spirits to 
the extent of two goblets: 9, serpyllum, saffron: 10, 1814, June 13: 
11, four days: afterwards refused to be compelled to take it : 12, none; 
he got drunk while using the medicine: 13, none. 

Case VI.—1, J. J. Z.: 2, man, age 30, captain, choleric-sanguineous- 
melancholic temperament: 3, (a) sedentary life, adverse fortune, rage 
for gambling, (0) losses at play, censures of his superior officers: 4, 
three years: 5, monthly: 6, at first seven, afterwards ten days: 7, most 
copious vomiting succeeding each access, diarrhoea, excessive perspira- 
tions : 8, brandy (vinisicera) : 9, serpyllum, saffron, star-anise, stomachic 
tincture and rhubarb in sherry: 10, 1814, April 6, the day before 
access: 11, fourteen days, stomachie tincture, and twenty-five days 
star-anise: repeated monthly both before and after recrudescence: 12, 
vomiting, stools, aversion to spirits, micturition, perspirations, weak- 
ening of preceding symptoms: 13, for the time complete. Imperfect 
by reason of rage for drink, losses at play, Kc. 

[Serpyllum in the combinations already mentioned, but chiefly 
with absinthium, and occasionally with valerian, was used in all 
the cases of which the results are recorded. ] 


Art. VIIJ.—THE DEBATEABLE LAND IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


‘‘They dwell in the bounds or meeting of the two kingdoms, but obey the laws 
of neither.” FULLER: Worthies of England, p. 216. 


We all recollect the clumsy expedient of shutting in a few million 
miles of China by a wall, of the geographical puzzle involved in 
the Oregon treaty, and of the linear limitation of human goods 
and chattels by a degree in latitude on the suggestion of the 
Negrophiles. In early and simple forms of society the territories 
and rights of different nations were marked out and separated by 
a tract or strip of country which was claimed by the inhabitants 
of each of its borders, but actually belonged to neither; and was 
left bare and barren, and generally in its native savagery. We 
suspect that similar margins were sometimes left around smaller 
divisions of the earth’s surface, as we encounter bits of isolated 
field, or furze, or peatland which still retain the sad cognomen of 
-No-man’s-land. Like the -Corse-rig, they are sacred to mystery 
and to melancholy tradition to this day. These borders were 
inyariably the appropriate region of myth and romantic super- 
stition; and practically, they were the scene of incessant foray 
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and fight, riot, robbery, and dispute. Those who dwelt near them 
slept in their spurs, herded their sheep with a spear in place of a 
crook. They were appropriately named the debateable lands. 

_ There is, in the opinion of many, a similar tract connecting, or 
separating, the confines of sanity and insanity. Our maps, and the 
treaties, as they may be called, between philosophers and psycholo- 
gists upon the one side, and the unenlightened classes upon the 
other, originally defined these limits sharply and distinctly. Mania 
and melancholia had a narrow, but precise and palpable boundary, 
and all beyond was intelligence and health—warped by crime, dark- 
ened by ignorance, or enfeebled by passion or age, it might be, 
but still responsible intelligence. ‘There was no room left for 
doubt or dispute as to what appertained to the regions of folly, 
extravagance, and disease, and what legitimately fell under the 
dominion of reason and healthy judgment. There was, in fact, 
once a linear boundary between these as traceable, but it is sus- 
pected as imaginary, as what may be seen in a map of Africa sur- 
rounding the supposed realms of the King of Dahomey. But 
now vast spaces running parallel to, and on each side of this 
frontier are of doubtful ownership, pass alternately from the rule 
of one nominal sovereign to that of another, and then lapse back 
into a disputed allegiance. Eccentricity, feeblemindedness, and 
depravity are now sometimes classed as diseases, sometimes as 
delinquencies, and may consign a man by what appear very 
arbitrary laws, and which vary according to the time and the 
judge and the court, to a jail or an asylum. The uncertainty, 
or rather the many-sided nature of the subject, has suggested the 
suspicion that there is no such broad division between mental 
health and disease, that these states pass into each other by a 
eradation so slightly marked or so insensible, and modified by 
so many external and collateral circumstances, that in speaking 
of or dealing with their various forms, we have before us not 
separate entities, but different degrees or states of the same 
entity. It may be held, for example, that idiocy is not a privation 
but a rudimentary condition, the unevolved mental germ ; that 
imbecility is a higher stage in the process of development; and 
that senile dementiais merely the old age of the mind, as enfeebled 
nutrition is that of the body. ‘The controversy as to how far a 
fatuous person can be regarded as a lunatic is an illustration of 
the same view. ‘The debate has arisen chiefly from the confu- 
sion, or rather the neglect, of nosology in medical nomenclature. 
Were fatuity or dementia, for they must be held as synonymous, 
defined enfeeblement of perception, or judgment, or memory, or 
of all of them in different degrees, a greater, if not an absolute 
unanimity of opinion might be expected. But when the dotage 
of old age, the impairment following apoplexy or epilepsy, the 
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exhaustion accompanying rapid growth, the dulness characteris- 
ing catamenial irregularities, and many states of imbecility are 
confusedly heaped together, it need not be matter for surprise that 
to many, even discriminating minds, the attempts to class all such 
affections under the same category appeared a gross and ignorant 
assumption. Yet in all the pathological condition was, perhaps, 
altered and defective nutrition in the nerve structure ; in all the 
psychical nature of the alteration was weakening without perver- 
sion of the faculties; and the error consisted either in omitting 
all consideration of the theory of gradation or of the amount of 
enfeeblement in the different classes of cases: or in contemplat- 
ing them through the character of their origin. 

And to follow out the same train of thought, the diseases of 
the passions and appetites may be viewed as the merging of 
natural instincts and tendencies into excitement, extreme in eatnen 
and beyond the control of the will, either in consequence of the 
deficient exercise of that power itself, or of the reason which 
guides it. 

Regarded as a distinct, definable condition, there may be no 
such thing as insanity at all. The inquiry is complicated by two 
considerations. In the first place, the fact is obtruded upon us 
by every contact with our fellow men of the vast and startling 
comparative differences in intellectual strength and in the acute- 
ness of moral perceptions compatible with perfect mental health, 
and imposing the necessary rule of estimating soundness, or 
serenity, or responsibility in reference to the capacity of each 
mind, and not in reference to an abstract standard, nor to the 
minds of other individuals. And in the second place, there must 
be included in the estimate the different effects produced by the 
same circumstances upon different individuals, or upon the same 
individual at different times. It is even expedient to measure 
these manifestations in relation to position, education, age, and 
bodily health. What would be gross in the polished and pure, 
would be gauche in the vulgar clodhopper; the simplicity of 
youth becomes drivel in the octogenarian ; and the ira brevis of 
gout or the delirium of fever require only the establishment of 
permanent health to place them in the class Vesania. Setting 
hereditary tendency apart, it is consistent with our present know- 
ledge to extend this measure in proportion as the individual is a 
member of an educated race, long subjected to training and refine- 
ment; as such process modifies the quality and susceptibilities of 
the mind, if not its power. 

But where there is no legal nor social, nor even nosological 
status implicated, there is a practical value in passing in review 
the phenomena, or some of them, which may be classed with 
health or disease, are compatible with either, and sometimes, 
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though of infected origin, subserve useful purposes, or, to con- 
tinue our illustration, which belong to disputed ground. It is 
unfortunate that such inquiries should generally be prosecuted 
under legal auspices. A crime or breach of the law has been 
committed, or the management of a property is at stake, and it 
becomes necessary to decide upon the moral condition and rights 
in the face of punishment or deprivation, and as much in reference 
to results as to medical principles. The very difficulty which has 
been encountered in adjudicating where slight or doubtful devia- 
tions from the familiar manifestations of mind, where the ap-. 
parent health and shrewdness of the individual are complicated 
with eccentricity, or obtuseness, or partial weakness, has led to 
very broad and rough-hewn distinctions, and to a disposition to 
disregard all allowance for specialities, and refinement, and de- 
lieacy in diagnosis. We encountered a landed proprietor during our 
noviciate who invariably produced a repeater, put it to your ear, 
and made it strike. When he had done this, he introduced brief, 
pithy, pungent pictures of his friends and acquaintance, coarsely 
and quaintly hke, but which were invariably touched off by a 
dash of the censorial brush which gave them a family resemblance. 
His neighbour was a liberal man, a great agriculturist, thought 
right, teleed right, acted right, “ but,’ stroking his chin, and 
twinkling his grey eye, ““a d——d scoundrel at bottom.” His 
gr andmother was charitable, mild, a supporter of Dorcas societies, 
village libraries, and the saviour of all the blackguards in the 
parish ; “ but,” with the same stroke of the chin and the same 
glance, ‘‘a d——d scoundrel at bottom.” Was this man a mad- 
man or a misanthrope ? 

In like manner, when the distinction between sanity and in- 
sanity is discussed by theologians or moralists, the tendency to 
examine the mind in the abstract rather than im the concrete, 
through the individual consciousness, or in comparison with some 
perfect or lofty example of human greatness rather than with the 
experience of the whole field of observation, embracing not merely 
the opposite extremes but the intervening degrees of strength or 
soundness, is invariably observable. The reluctance to pass the 
moral eye.along the whole of the ascending and descending series 
of moral and mental phases to and from the Godhke, becomes. 
still greater when it is inquired whether there be any demonstrable. 
boundary line between insanity and crime. It appears, however, 
incumbent to ascertain, not spasmodically, and when some fright- 
ful catastrophe occurs, but as bearing upon the general laws of 
mind, whether the mental constitution of the dangerous classes 
be the same, or intrinsically similar, to that of those upon whom 
they prey. The elements of moral culpability and legal responsi- 
bility may be altogether excluded from consideration, and the 
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analysis confined to the relations of the anormal tendencies to 
physiological science or medical treatment. In the case of murder, 
it may be fairly held that the greater the atrocity of the deed the 
greater is the probability that it originated in some detectable 
departure from right reason. The devout, zealous Boggia, “ the 
darling of the Milanese priesthood,” orderly in habits, finical in 
dress, calm and collected in demeanour, destroyed five victims 
without any very appreciable motive, without a suggestion of ven- 
geance, and in the same way that a man kills a caterpillar. We 
do not speak of motiveless crimes; for the destruction of life, the 
gratification of cruelty, however sudden and transitory the im- 
pulse, are motives, but of acts which are foreign to the disposition, 
inconsistent with the interests and objects of the perpetrator. 
Yet, if not without motive, it baffles human penetration to discover 
an intelligible ratiocination or object which could lead a man to 
“confess that he was party to the murder of one who turns out 
afterwards to be alive; who, not satisfied with endangering his 
own life, implicates his own mother and brother in the supposed 
guilt, so that the whole three perish upon the scaffold—the vic- 
tims of a fabricated narrative.”"* The insane, when bloodthirsty, 
slake the appetite by killing their relations. A commonplace 
murder, if it stands alone, may be treated accordingly ; but if it 
be committed by individuals who have displayed an incapacity 
for the rudiments of knowledge, or whose hands have been imbrued 
in blood, although it may have been the blood of beeves, who 
went to Waterloo to see the carnage, who have frequented 
slaughter-houses or executions—like the witty Selwyn or the 
humane and patriotic Penn—who have spent hours of a spring- 
tide day in cutting off the heads of myriads of green lizards, as 
we have seen a boy do; or sawn through the scaffolding of a house in 
order to enjoythe fall and crushing injuries of the Irish hod-men, or 
bribed the poultry-woman to act as her substitute in strangling 
the geese or bleeding the turkeys, as we have known done by a 
mature and educated man; the character of the act is materially 
modified. Calcraft has a shadow. He gloats over every step of 
the process, from the adjustment of the rope to the last faint 
quiver of the defunct offender. The motive of such a rational 
monster may be that of a necrophile, or of a bloodshedder who 
dares not lall, or who shuns the penalty of killing. Dumollard 
may have been a savage artist, a vulgar vivisector, as well asa 
criminal. These circumstances must be kept in view, because the 
propensity to destroy life may be associated with peculiarity of 
mental constitution, and because unequivocal insanity is known 
to follow such manifestations, and is the direct consequence of 
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vice, dissoluteness, and irregularity. Nor must it be forgotten 
that certain diseases, such as epilepsy, appear to predispose to 
derangement as well as to crime, and that lunatics and criminals 
are often members of the same family. The disclosure of un- 
committed crimes would prove an interesting chapter in ethics, 
and might cast light upon some of the darkest depths of human 
motive. There might be revealed sanguinary passions and plans 
defeated by fear or circumstances, unsatisfied vengeance, slum- 
bering but dreaming beside high resolves or a blameless deport- 
ment, and imparting perhaps energy to the whole nature. A 
certain organization, or hereditary proclivity, may thus include 
potentially, and be capable of being developed into particular 
diseases—gout, rheumatism, phthisis, rachitis, and contempo- 
raneously into heroism, extravagance, debasement, and nervous 
derangement. Rickety men are large-headed, crook-backed, often 
precocious, wayward, never mature on all sides, and more liable 
to the faults and fallibilities of mankind than the well-developed 
and robust. Yet Alfred was a “ricketty weakling ;’ Godwin 
was a hydrocephalic dwarfling ; and lame men: have attained to 
the mountain heights of science and literature. It has been epi- 
erammatically said that had not Walter Scott and Lord Byron 
been deformed, the one would have been a moss-trooper the other 
a corsair. Butis an imperfect organization ever subservient to 
perfect mentalization ? The mind is made up of external im- 
pressions ; and it is greater and grander and more comprehensive 
in proportion to the number and varied source, as well as to the 
force of these, and to their combination. An eyeless mind is 
shorn of its natural proportions, and it cannot form judgments so 
accurately in connexion with vision; it cannot be so responsible 
when reasoning and feeling as to objects of which it can haye no - 
adequate conception. An armless or legless man is morally, as 
well as physically, mutilated. This speculation is practically 
admitted with respect to paralysis ; but it is doubtful that a jury, 
whether in or outside a court, would hold a man less capable of 
recognising his duty or of self-control after than before amputation. 

Push the doctrine of latent consciousness, again, to its legitimate 
conclusion, and there may be in each mind. unknown, undiscover- 
able, hideous errors and incongruities from which it would recoil, 
but ineradicable by itself; but of which glimpses may be obtained 
in delirium, in moments of danger, orin dream. Intelligence and 
geniality of heart, as well as fury and lust, are sometimes roused 
by wine; and intoxication and the literature of the insane show 
not so much that eloquence, and taste, and elegance, and excel- 
lence in composition, are compatible with delusions and aberra- 
tion rendering seclusion necessary, but that certain powers appear 
to be developed, intensified, during and by morbid excitement. 
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May not martyrs and heroes, the saintly Cranmer, the heathen 
Mohawk at the stake, have owed their triumphs, not to the nature 
but to the intensity of the emotion, to the anesthesia accompany- 
ing monomania and monoideaism ? They did not suffer because 
they did not feel. In many temperaments a certain amount of 
stimulant is required to bring up the intellect to the thinking 
and acting point. And the balance appears to be delicately hung 
between courage and pusillanimity, dulness and_brilliancy. 
Cowper's failure might have been averted by a bottle of stout; 
and the oratorical power of adeceased Lord Advocate of Scotland 
might have been saved by speaking while the opium stimulus 
was at its maximum. 

Eccentricity, again, premonishes insanity, and is a consequence 
of insanity. It is one of the vestiges, the effects of the storm 
after its violence has subsided. It is, moreover, a concomitant 
of great minds. It has been the immemorial excuse for the 
vagaries of genius; and there has been found a solution for its 
absurdities in the abstraction, the inattention of heavenborn minds 
to terrestrial and trivial things. But it exists in the dull and the 
stolid, and is the chief mark by which they rise above, or fall 
below their fellows. A jog-trot man dresses, and furnishes his 
house, and harnesses his horses in linen; and though he argues 
the preference adroitly, is smiled at. It was at one time fashion- 
able for youths to be pensive, and desponding, and despairing ; 
to cultivate and exaggerate the sentiment of melancholy, and to 
affect the sorrows of Werther, solitude, and suicide, as they now 
do bitter beer and the smoking-room. Renowning in German 
student life and Bloomerism in America were practical examples 
of the coveting distinction and gratification by outraging the 
ordinary rules of decorum and deportment. ‘They were epidemics 
of eccentricity. Such manifestations of minds accredited sound 
and trustworthy are often more outrageous and pathognomic of 
‘alienation than when that disease is present. A gentleman pos- 
sessed of a large patrimonial estate, and accounted sane, and 
exercising the powers and privileges of a Lord of the Manor, habi- 
tually crammed apartments in his dwelling-house with hundreds 
of heads of game, and left them there to rot. 

There are hundreds of imbeciles who are born to toil like a squir- 
rel in a cage without pause, or precise object, or reward ; there are 
others who maintain themselves; and both classes pass creditably 
and innocently, if not unnoticed, through that state of life in 
which it has pleased Providence to place them. But these men, 
if transferred to another position, to a wider sphere, like the 
squirrel in a mill-wheel, would become a laughing stock, or a 
nuisance, by their wild and extravagant attempts to act as other 
men, or as they did formerly, or as the removal of poverty or of 
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restraint suggested. Give them a thousand a year or a passion 
‘which their limited reason could neither regulate nor usufruct, 
and they would be styled mad or wicked. There are others who, 
under the protection of an honoured name, the shadow which 
conventionalities, retirement, or routine duties afford, or amid the 
drops of the golden shower, are never found out. Let them be 
tested, however, by loss of station or wealth, exposed without 
baldrick, or cloth of gold, and they will shrink in native and 
naked feebleness and incapacity before the pitiless reverse, from 
inability to adapt themselves to their new position. ‘There are 
many men, how many it would startle statisticians and those 
who trust to the rapid perfectibility of the race to say, jostling 
us in the ordinary walks of life, discharging duties, acquiring 
dignities, who are not imbecile, but who labour under various 
kinds of delusions and. menial perversions, who know that they 
are mad, and whose most prominent and precious health-power 
is to conceal from others their infirmity. Like Augustine strug- 
gling against incontinence, they may acquire strength in sub- 
duing or shrouding weakness. Connected with this class are 
those who are insane without knowing it, and in whom it is not 
detected, and who attain fame and fortune in virtue of those 
powers to which disease has given stimulus and force, or of the 
loss of that balance which others prize so much and undergo a 
life-long discipline to preserve. Mahomet, and the whole suc- 
cession of heroic impostors, are examples of this ; and if we believe 
certain biographers, numbers of pietists have unconsciously 
surrounded gross hallucinations not only with the odour, but 
with the nimbus of sanctity. 

May theft, again, be a plebeian offence but an aristocratic folly ? : 
A priori, it would appear more natural, if not more pardonable, 
to steal under the instigation of hunger or want, or the desire to 
possess, than amid luxury and under the influence of indifference. 
The wealth of the thief is often the only index of the morality 
or immorality of the act. Thieves, like Thugs, have a pedigree. 
They may not, ike the Knights of St. John, boast of eighteen 
quarterings, but they can at least be proved to have been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered through three generations. We recollect 
of a Border Club flourishing in the debateable land of the West 
Marches, into which no member was admissible who could not 
prove that his grandfather had been hanged for sheep stealing. 
A semi-royal House, the motto of which is not vivitur ex rapto, 
derived many of its manors and honours in the same moss-trooper 
fashion by centuries of “rugging and riving.” This took place 
when robbery occupied a different place in the sliding scale of 
morality from what it does now. Purloining in the present day 
28, In certain classes, more generally recognised as a premonition, 
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and as a symptom of the ordinary forms of alienation. Insuch a 
case the unequivocal and general disorder removes all doubt as 
to the special act. When it stands alone, the true nature of the 
proceeding may be determined by the articles taken and the 
manner in which the abstraction is effected. ‘hey may be use- 
_ less, as when a physician confines his depredations to table-cloths ; 
absurd, as when a lady carries off a chattering parrot from Soho- 
square bazaar; disgusting, as where a man of fortune cribs and 
conceals decayed meat. The thief may be a millionaire in one 
particular object. In one case there were collected by an indus- 
trious clergyman, in the active and popular discharge of his 
duties, thousands of copies of the Bible. We recollect an old 
woman who confined her robberies to tops, and another who was 
a virtuoso in keys—the key of the College of Physicians, of the 
county prison—nothing but keys. Lord Portsmouth took 
snuff-boxes, forks, &c. Silver plate—the object coveted, is 
generally bright—lace, gloves, suggest suspicion; but if they 
be returned, if they be stolen when many hundreds of pounds are 
paid to account, the suspicion suggests rather a feat of dexterity 
than simple shoplifting. The grotesqueness of the object may 
avert condemnation. Miss E. Osborn, a fashionable lady, carried 
off jars of potted meat, and was exonerated; and a stationer 
appropriated a dirty handkerchief, and was pitied: had it been in 
the one case embroidered slippers, the choice of Lord W. Poullet, or 
silver spoons in the other, the result might have been different. 
The motives assigned for committing such larcenies, from what- 
ever source they may really arise, are manifold, and are calculated 
to add perplexity to the analysis of the mental condition with 
which they are associated. A clergyman steals Bibles in order 
to circulate the Gospel; another takes money from the Offertory 
in order to secure the better administration of the money for the 
poor; an antiquary removes a piece of money, unvalued by the 
owner, in order to enrich a collection of coins; and a poor 
malefactor was hanged for robbing his master in order to give the 
money to his mother, having knelt down when about to seize 
his prize in order to pray for God’s blessing upon the undertaking. 
But theft, even when morbid, may spring from covetousness ; 
from a desire to deceive, to hoard, as a gratification of cunning, 
as a means to attain an end. Articles are often stolen in order 
to minister to the insatiable desire for stimulants, and there are 
then combined either two kinds of depravity, or two of the un- 
acknowledged forms of morbid propensity. It may be argued 
that if there really exists an uncontrollable propensity to inebriety, 
as there is admitted to be to homicide and arson, it may be con- 
joined with any possible moral condition ; and that the law should 
exonerate the individual so actuated from the penal consequences of 
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his conduct, but is justified in depriving him of liberty and in 
consigning him to an asylum. But until the humane example of 
the legislatures of other countries be followed in this respect, it 
is much to be regretted that some separate retreat does not exist 
where a voluntary, or even compulsory, seclusion could be 
resorted to: where the drunkard, whether insane in the or- 
dinary sense or not, would be treated as an invalid, subjected 
to a natural and invigorating regimen and discipline, and inocu- 
lated with habits incompatible with intemperance and excess. 
The absence of such a moral lazaretto, and the obvious injury to 
society, and the cruelty to the infatuated sufferer arising from 
permitting free scope to his extravagance, and from then punish- 
ing it as a crime, has led a benevolent public officer to suggest 
that cells should be erected in connexion with public prisons, 
where the fury of the paroxysm might exhaust itself, but where, 
of course, the durance would be penitential, not curative. Three 
forms of anormal appetite for stimulants are encountered. 
‘There is, first, the frequent variety in which the long, the exces- 
sive, but voluntary and deliberate indulgence of the propensity, 
gratified it may be in the social circle, and to obtain momentary 
excitement, to display wit, or imagination, or song, has produced 
directly mania or fatuity. There is, secondly, the brief delirium 
immediately succeeding a debauch or a course of dissipation. 
In both of these forms it will be observed that the act, or habit 
of intoxication is obviously the cause of the disease; but in the 
third, the intoxication, or rather the craving for stimulants, for 
wine, or opium, or more ardent potations, is the symptom, the 
distinguishing characteristic of the alienation—in fact, the ten- 
dency to ebriosity, with impairment of the power of the will, 
constitutes the disease itself. In the first two species the appe- 
tite is created, cultivated under the sanction and by the very act 
of the will, while the drunkard possesses, or appears to possess, 
sound bodily health and such intellectual perspicacity and vigour 
as to be accredited sane, and to be intrusted with the business, the 
burdens, the honours of life. In the third, the propensity may be 
morbid—it is certainly instinctive, involuntary. It sometimes 
originates in infancy or extreme youth, or age, where no prelimi- 
nary course of indulgence could have merely converted a habit into 
a disease, where the individuals were recognised and respected as 
virtuous, rational, and it has happened, abstemious and even ascetic. 
The paroxysm is developed suddenly; it hurries its victim, in 
opposition to his best interests and present wishes, into scenes of 
degradation which he detests, and from purposes in which he 
delights ; it returns periodically, and leaves the mind temporarily 
weakened and wayward. It may arise without provocation or 
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premeditation while the mind is engaged in intellectual labour, 
in abstract reasoning, or while under the dominion of the purest 
and most elevated sentiments; and, in a moment, prostrates and 
paralyses the most firm resolves, the most virtuous motives, the 
most colossal obstacles of reputation and interest, and plunges 
its slave into an abyss of drunken delirium. It may coexist with 
reasoning power and many acquirements ; but there is, especially 
at advanced periods of addiction to stimulants, a concomitant, 
and one which may be erected into a crux of the unhealthy origin 
of the tendency, and which increases the complexity of the analysis 
by apparently indicating the broad and deep corruption of the 
disposition—this is untruthfulness, or, if not absolute mendacity, 
a loss of that reverence for and delicate perception of truth and 
rectitude which dwell in the healthy upright mind. In this 
secret, all-pervading influence of a profound lesion is involved 
the whole dispute concerning Monomania. For it is advanced 
that a solitary mental state or feeling can for years be distem- 
pered and distorted, and yet it may be the product of combina- 
tions in other respects sound and sane, and be inextricably con- — 
nected and mixed up with other intellectual or emotional opera- 
tions; and yet neither contaminate, nor enfeeble, nor in any de- 
gree influence the general mental constitution, nor any other part 
of it. Philosophy seems, however, to point to the supposition 
that the effect is rather inappreciable than non-existent. 
Gasconading is a euphonious name for that exaggeration, white- 
lying, or dark defamation, which the imaginative resort to; and 
versatility is used to defend vacillation of purpose, rapid change 
in resolution. The giants, however, as well as the dwarfs of our race 
may be pleased with a trifle, tickled with a straw, and actions of 
vast import have been determined by inadequate moral causes. 
Wesley was guided by sortilege, Johnson by an appetite, I’ox by 
a passion; and the most cunning and calculating portions of 
various communities by South Sea bubbles. ‘There is another 
colouring of the whole nature by dispositions, which renders it 
difficult to say whether we have to deal with excess of modesty or 
want of sense. A noble peer, lately deceased, would have stormed 
a battery rather than have entered a room, and shrank into a 
corner in order to avoid the common courtesies of life; yet every 
town has its tailor whose gratified ambition it is to bestride the 
weathercock of the tallest spire.. We may contrast the politician 
whose imperturbable gravity was never disturbed, and who enjoyed 
the soubriquet of Single-smile W., with the calm, sagacious, deep- 
feeling painter of Scottish life, whose laughter seems to laugh at 
will and wisdom. The timidity of the morally brave Cowper, which 
prevented him from reading a mere form; the cowardice of the 
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beau sabreur Murat, which made him tremble when the battle 
began; the objectless timoria of the Sardinian when the 
wind blows from the marsh; are all as little reconcileable with the 
laws of mind, or of the particular mind under examination, 
as the self-possession and equipoise of Blondin. 

‘he sense of order and fitness is so exquisitely strung that one 
man arranges his beard upon the scaffold as innocent of the trea- 
son for which he suffered; another carries snuffers—he was, to 
be sure, an actor, and might have the footlights ever before him ; 
a third keeps his house topsy-turvy as a source of satisfaction. 
And there is here not merely the perception of order and beauty, 
but, as when Mary of Scotland spanned her neck under similar 
circumstances, or as when the mourner laughs merrily when placing 
his friend in the earth, that duplicity of thought and feeling, that 
jesting in death, that mixture of incongruities, which sets the 
causation of some of our most prominent acts at defiance. Were 
we to describe a man who insisted upon the trivial routine of life, 
who wore the same cut of coat for thirty years, who hung up his 
hat upon the same peg, and always placed his walking-stick up- 
right in the same boot, the portrait would be accepted as that of 
an eccentric martinet. Were we to use deeper colours, and em- 
ploy greater breadth, and delineate one who did not love, who did 
not hate, who did not hope, who did not fear, who did not worship 
as others do, who separated himself from his fellow-men, and ap- 
parently from his God ; who was neither earnest, nor enthusiastic, 
nor heroic, nor grovelling; and who, passionless himself, viewed 
human nature as he did all other matters qualitatively, the like- 
ness of an undescribed monster or of a madman would be recog- 
nised. Yet these two phases were presented by the’ same indi- 
vidual. He who seemed ruled by the sense of order rather than 
the laws of our moral nature, whose deficiencies offered a fair field 
for moral treatment, was the philosopher Cavendish.* The veriest 
ingrate has loved something—a poet dotes on rabbits, a minister 
of the crown cherishes leeches ; ugliness at one time recommended 
pug-dogs and China monsters as pets; and yet sudden loathings 
and antipathies spring upunconsciously, but become permanent and 
influence the whole conduct in strong minds. But if it be diffi- 
cult to classify these with the known phenomena of either health 
or disease, it 1s much more so if we trace the rise and progress of 
mind. It grows in general gradually and by obvious acquisition, 
but upon other occasions it starts suddenly into being and potency, 
and we are called upon to treat precocity as a disease. And yet 
could the youth of Walter Scott and of Blaise Pascal be morbid ? 
It is, moreover, remarkable that the early and rapid development 





* Wilson’s Life of Cavendish. 
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of passions, or purely intellectual faculties, where it is encouraged 
as miraculous rather than checked as morbid, is apt to lead to 
nervous maladies or exhaustion. Slow maturation condemns the 
individual to the fate of an idiot ; yet les enfans arriéres ultimately 
swell the ranks of sound thinkers. What is true of the general 
constitution of mind is true of particular powers. Prodigies in 
music, languages, calculation, point to defect of other faculties by 
privation. A great mathematician could not repeat the multipli- 
cation table; and polyglot Bentley could not write decent English. 
We see in certain minds torpidity and slowness in elaboration, 
while the products are sound, brilliant, natural; and in others 
there is an incessant and feverish activity, which is vain, frivolous, 
unproductive. If we examine the impressions on the imagination 
as influencing volition, whether in the volatile disposition alluded 
to, or in more solid and substantial natures, we meet the castle- 
building of Hartley Coleridge, the anticipated realization of vain 
hopes by Law, the visions of Swedenborg, the reverie of Sir R. 
Peel, the omen of Bunyan, and that extraordinary power of 
vaticination, exemplified in anticipating events, even in antici- 
pating insanity, all connected with unhealthy conditions of brain, 
all beyond the dominion of determination and the regulation of 
the individual, yet not in themselves absurd or irrational. How 
intimately allied to that which they, in one aspect, simulated, is 
shown by the fate of M. and C. Lamb, who carried with them a 
strait-jacket as a provision against that mania foreshadowed in 
their consciousness ; and of Buckland, who executed a testament, 
leaving the management of his body to certain medical and other 
attendants after the mind had passed into fatuity, and whose 
preparations were justified by the result. The glorious cloudland 
in which H. Coleridge, Law, and perhaps Sir R. Peel indulged, 1s 
sometimes the harbinger of a long euthanasia. The visions of 
the general paralytic of wealth and power and greatness are but 
day-dreams believed in. At first it was believed that the frightful 
privilege of dying in ecstatic delusions was confined to the stronger 
sex. Esquirol conceived that he had met with only one case of 
a female to 123 males; Foville noticed 9 in 190; Bayle 24 in 
182, and Calmiel 1 in 15. This gallantry of statisticians is gra- 
dually disappearing, and extends only to the rarity of general 
paralysis in women. There are, however, many sceptics who 
declare that they never observed a genuine case of general para- 
lysis in a female. ‘The discrepancy may be regarded as one of the 
open questions in medical psychology. It may, however, be partly 
explained by the slovenly mode of diagnosis now applied; for 
no longer is the symptom originally propounded as pathognomic, 
the monomania of ambition and aggrandizement, considered im- 
portant; and in a recent learned work any modification of para- 
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lysis, although occurring in melancholia, presenting a pane 
state of the pupil, is accepted as general paralysis. 

There are moments of inspiration, which, short of pro- 
phecy, mark a crisis. Let it be the work of love or rage which 
kindles the excitement, the reason and will become suspended 
during its continuance, all consciousness of time is abolished, 
and no recollection of events is preserved. Lord Ferrers may 
have been hanged according to law, but he was more an un- 
conscious murderer than he who acts so during sleep. Yet he 
may have indulged his rage, the vision of punishing an offender, 
and the particular offender may have crossed his imagination in mo- 
ments of calmness. ‘There is the testimony of orators that their 
apprebension of what they uttered at certain times was so faint 
that the Times disclosed to them their own eloquence. Mrs. 
Siddons, and some members of her family, so identified or im- 
personated characters, that hours passed before the assumed feel- 
ings and deportment passed away, and they became themselves 
again. Methodists have so intensified devotion as to induce con- 
vulsion, quietists so excluded external impressions as to remain 
hours rapt in concentration; and Shakers express adoration by 
voluntary gesticulations. If the highest attributes of our spirit 
thus fine away into the lowest, we may be prepared for seeing in the 
supersensuous conditions of mind anomalies which may be inter- 
preted either physiologically or pathologically. Not only does 
natural somnambulism develope courage, or a carelessness of 
danger which enables the individual to scale cliffs, and walk on the 
summit of houses, and a vigilance of the senses while conscious- 
ness sleeps, but it is an index of a highly nervous temperament, 
and a forerunner of insanity. In mesmeric trances results are 
arrived at altogether transcending the natural powers of the actors, 
and yet the least robust, the most facile and ill-regulated and 
impressionable systems are those most frequently placed in this 
condition, it matters not whether by objective processes or by 
subjective impressions. Were the audible oracles, the odours, 
the visible hand, the ambient wreaths and bodies, and the. in- 
ferences, all discarded as unreal and the result of imagination, 
the faith in these, in the conviction of some sensation correspond- 
ing to these, are irreconcilable with the known laws either of health 
or disease. It is impossible to forget that Johnson and Luther 
saw spirits, that Cazot prophesied, or that Rabbi Hirsch Dane- 
mark could read by touching closed books. Now the only dis- 
tinction, if it be such, between such conditions and popular vulgar 
madness, is that volition is present in every manifestation. It 
would entice into subtle disquisitions were the extent to which 
the will itself may be influenced, or impaired, or perverted by 
these states of consciousness discussed, but it bears intimately 
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upon the subject that those notoriously insane likewise exercise 
will over a great number of faculties, in the direction of intel- 
lectual powers, in simulating emotions which they do not feel, 
and in concealing those which agitate them ; and that exaggerated 
will, obduracy, and determination in a degree beyond ordinary 
capacity, is a characteristic of mental disease. We have known 
females remain voluntarily silent, and with closed eyes, for 
eighteen months, in order to prove that they were dumb and blind. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the power to act advisedly, 
consistently, and in accordance with personal interest, social laws, 
and our ultimate destiny is a grand characteristic of soundness. 
Supposing the removal of a limb, there occur phenomena which 
cannot legitimately be classed with healthy sensibility. Pain is 
felt in the limb which has been left upon the field of battle; and 
although an explanation has been invented by physiologists, the 
sufferer cannot undeceive himself as to the reality of the pang or 
of the locality. Sensations, again, equivalent to the aura epileptica, 
precede or accompany great mental efforts and revolutions; yet lu- 
minous circles, coloured objects, articulate sounds, formication, may 
be lifelong, or they may disappear as if they were the prodromes of 
disease checked during incubation, but during their continuance 
interpenetrating and modifying the whole mental constitution ; 
‘for if intellect be affected by the withdrawal of impressions, it 
should be disturbed and confused by the reception of those which 
not only exceed, but transcend, the ordinary standard, and of the 
existence of which there is no external evidence. There are 
reasons for believing that besides the gratification afforded to 
certain dispositions by deception, anomalous sensations may be 
present in many forms of malingering, and may be associated with 
hypochondriasis. The tendency is found chiefly in the hysterical : 
it becomes epidemic, as was seen in Boerhaaves hospital ward ; and 
in the ophthalmia in the 58th Regiment. It occurs in particular 
families. We have known two sisters labouring under imaginary 
disease of the spine at the same time, both of whom were cured 
by the proposal to employ the actual cautery; and it enables the 
system to defy pain or to become insensible. The skin of melan- 
cholics may be made a pincushion, irritated by galvanism, and 
they give no token of suffering ; but we know of a simple, ruddy 
country girl, who produced sores in her arm which led, in succes- 
sion, to amputation of a finger, the hand, the forearm, the arm, 
and for no other intelligible purpose than to obtain the shelter 
and ease of a hospital, or the sympathy which her protracted ill- 
ness elicited. Soldiers have a traditional pharmacopceia for pur- 
poses of simulation; they have receipts for producing hernia ; 
they induce ophthalmia by the aid of corrosive sublimate or blue- 
stone, temporary amaurosis by belladonna, vomiting by swallow- 
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ing air or tobacco: they imitate the more popular aspects of in- 
sanity, and they are flogged, perhaps justly, as impostors; but 
the idea which suggests, the resolution which sustains, and the 
agony which that entails, all bespeak a state of the nervous system 
which often passes into self-delusion and crime, and however un- 
real in itself is often accompanied by affections such as cephalalgia, 
neuralgia, chorea, and rheumatism, which are admitted to be of 
physico-psychical origin. Hysterics and sentimentalists, even 
when they do not fabricate maladies, make a capital of their in- 
disposition, whatever it may be, to cloak the real source of crime, 
or selfishness, or sensuality, or to escape the censure which 
spontaneous evil, and without such mitigation, might incur, and 
settle a difficult oe by referring them to a common origin. 
It is supposed that St. John Long believed in his discovery, 
that the scars upon his breast bore evidence of the application of 
his nostrum ; in fact, his success in winning the confidence of 
others, and those of educated if not strong mind, presuppose 
sincerity, for there is earnestness in credulity as well as in truth. 
The next step, it is obvious, is where a delusion or a morbid 
impulse coexists with a vigorous understanding, is known as an 
error, but cannot be expelled nor separated from the ordinary 
course of association or feeling. Either vision or audition convey 
etl gente where none exist, as when Nicolai saw troops of his 
friends in the empty room, or Andral the corpse; or correct im- 
pressions: lead to irrelevant or inconsistent subjective mental 
states, as when Bernadotte actually saw the old woman in the red 
cloak, but interpreted her appearance as a warning: or as a patient 
of our own, whenever she approached plate-glass was impelled to 
break it, when in church she was tempted to shriek aloud, and 
when intrusted with a child felt a strong propensity to cast it 
down ; yet possessed health sufficient to divulge none of these 
thoughts and to resist all, There may be sought in the limitation 
and localization of disease a vague elucidation of these phenomena; 
but we are driven from this by the observation that one organ of 
sense may remain faithful while the other betrays. A mam has 
heard with one ear a voice which is inaudible to the other; and 
which the silence perceived by the other, and corroborated by 
other senses, goes far to show cannot be heard. Different articu- 
late sounds have been heard by different ears at the same time ; 
and a real and a fancied sound by both ears at the same time. 
The perception of half objects has occurred in fevers and towards 
the close of life, as in Wollaston, who, however, when a bystander 
remarked that his mind was gone, made a signal for paper and a 
pencil, wrote down some figures and cast them up, almost in the 
act of expiring ; and we were consulted by a lady two years before 
her death, who, in twilight and darkness, saw every lamp, fire, and 
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luminous object as if there had been three, placed at the angles 
of a triangle. This person was of average intelligence, and truth- 
ful disposition. She might, at the time, be labouring under 
ovarian disease, but died comatose. 

These observations may serve to show how vast is the unappro- 
priated territory in the realm of thought: how indistinct is the 
horizon as seen from either side; how various are the rights and 
privileges which may be fairly claimed by contending parties, and 
how irregular and difficult is the arena upon which the contest 
must take place. Yet there is reason to believe that though the 
line of demarcation may altogether disappear, and though it might 
be agreed that not even a nominal boundary should exist, 
the interests of mankind would not be compromised, nor the 
progress of human knowledge impeded. 


Art. IX.—ON HALLUCINATIONS IN INSANITY. 


By A. Brizrre DE BoiIsmonrT, 
(Concluded from page 298.) 


Ill. Of Hallucinations and Illusions in Melancholic 
Monomania (Lypemania). 


Tuer hallucinations and illusions of melancholic monomania 
(lypemania of Esquirol) are characterized by fixity, intensity, and 
tenacity, as well as by expression, which distinguish them from 
those observed in acute delirium and mania. ‘The integrity of the 
reasoning power, excepting always some obscured portions, permits 
us in most cases to analyse the phenomena and follow their 
modifications with great minuteness. The patient himself, 
when he is intelligent, may furnish very useful indications upon 
the return of his conceptions as sensations. Although in acute 
delirium and mania the false sensations are often painful and 
distressing, the nature of the intellectual disorder removes from 
the ideas and their sensible signs, which are their forced reflexes, 
that morbid fixity which is the pathognomic characteristic of 
melancholic monomania. In the latter case, the affliction pos- 
sesses a hopeless immobility, and what surprises the observer is 
that catastrophes are not more numerous. 

In 303 patients suffering from this variety of madness, we 
counted 248 who experienced hallucinations and illusions, and of 
this number 212 presented all the expressions of grief. 

The following table shows the distribution of these morbid 
sensorial perceptions, which we classify in the “rst instance under 
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three categories, according as they are isolated or united, and 
which are arranged under each division according to numerical 
order. 

FIRST CATEGORY. 


Hallucinations alone. 


Of Hearing . : : ‘ A 5 se 
Of Hearing and Sight : : : ‘ : Wey 
Of Sight ‘ : : : : thes 
Of Hearing and Touch . : : : : : ey 


Of Sight and Touch. : ; : : Bes 


SECOND CATEGORY. 
Hallucinations and Illusions united. 


Hallucination of Hearing and Illusions of Hearing, of Sight, of 
Touch, of Smell, of Taste, of General Internal Sensibility _ 
(Hallucination associated with 1, 2, 3, 4 Illusions) . 51 

Hallucinations of Hearing and Sight, and Illusions of Hearing 
and Sight (united), of Hearing and Sight (separate), of 
Touch, Smell, and General Internal Sensibility Gerth to 
same remark as above) . 41 

Hallucinations and Illusions of all the Senses . 19 

Hallucination of Sight and Illusions of Hearing, Sicht, Touch, 
Smell, Taste, and General Internal Sensibility Coukioge to 
same remark) 2 : oe 

Hallucination of Touch and Illusion of Touch 





123 
THIRD CATEGORY. 
Illusions alone. 
Of Sight alone, or in association with Illusions of Touch, Smell, 
‘Taste, and General Internal Sensibility . It 
Of Hearing alone, or in association with Illusions OF Sicht ue 
Taste 8 
Of Touch alone, oy in Heoeetien ath illusions ne Smell aad 
Taste 3 
Of Smell alone, or in Wee: nw with iiteer ae phe 4 
Of Taste alone, or in association with Illusion of Sight : . 3 
Of General Internal Sensibility I 
30 
General Summary. 
Hallucinations alone . ‘ ’ : OF 
Hallucinations and Illusions united : wees 
lusions alone’. j ; i i : “GO 


248 
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These various combinations are those which we have actually 
observed, but it is evident that many others are possible. We 
may also remark, that although hallucinations of touch, smell, 
and taste are very rare or appear wanting in our observations, 
this is because we have almost always found with regard to 
morbid perceptions of these senses that there existed a real 
sensation transformed by illusion. In this there is nothing sur- 
prising when we consider the great number of changes which 
persons and things undergo with the insane.. There are evidently 
many hallucinations of touch, smell, and taste, and we have 
reported severalsuch cases in oursecond editionon Hallucinations, 
pp. 105 et seq., but observation establishes the fact that the 
illusions of these three senses are much less frequent. 


First Catecory.—Hallucinations alone. 


In studying the analysis of the sensorial expressions which 
characterize the hallucinations and illusions of melancholic mono- 
mania, we shall pursue the same order which we adopted with 
regard to mania, that is to say, their numerical proportion in each 
species of hallucination and illusion. 

If uniformity of expression determine a type, melancholic 
monomania should be most constant. We have already noticed 
the frequency of painful and distressing sensations in acute delirium 
and mania; in lypemania they are, so to speak, stereotyped. We 
have observed them in 53 out of 55 cases of hallucination of 
hearing. 

Melancholic monomaniacs, who are a prey to hallucinations of 
hearing, hear disagreeable, offensive, painful, and scoffing remarks: 
the voices mock them, speak of them as subjects of ridicule or 
cowards, tell them that they are fools or that people pass them 
as such, and in other circumstances they murmur complaints and 
words of sadness which increase their grief. 

The most numerous voices, and those which are the torment 
of the insane, proceed from enemies and persecutors. Professor 
Lasegue has called attention to this predominant variety of 
delirium in lypemania;* but he has connected it in his reports 
rather with delirious conceptions than false sensations ; it may 
be said that these form three-fourths of the hallucinations and 
illusions of lypemania. | 

The voices pursue the patients with unfounded reproaches, 
and overwhelm them with taunts and threats. They tell the 
patients they are ruined, lost, and dishonoured. The threats are 


* Ch. Lasegue, Du Délire de Persécution, Archives Générales de Médecine, t. iv. 
and series, p. 435. 
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sometimes the echoes of real events. Thus, one of these patients 
had lost a considerable sum of money, and in his case the voice 
was spoken thought. Oftener than we think, hallucination and 
delirious conception are manifestations and exaggerations of 
physical or moral fact. 

The threats uttered by the voices may assume greater impor- 
tance according to the patient’s degree of mental organization, 
impressionability, or education. They tell some that they are 
sought for, that some one wishes to harm them, or send them to 
prison. Some are accused of theft and every species of crime. 
They are about to be arrested, sent to prison, and condemned ; 
the police are below waiting for them. The first patient we 
attended, rendered desperate by such threats, drowned himself in 
a water-butt. 

The voices often describe frightful tortures as reserved for the 
patient ; he is to be put in the pillory, or into a cave, to be flayed 
alive, cut in pieces, killed, or guillotined. 

To others the voices announced that they are poisoned, that all 
their relations and friends have been killed; this hallucination 
has been observed in patients whose friends have not visited them 
for some time, and it is necessary to be careful of prolonging 
isolation when not required for treatment. There are others to 
whom the voices declare they have committed great sins, that 
they are damned, delivered over to the devil and the flames of 
hell, or that the fire of heaven is about to fall on them, or on the 
house in which they are. 

Ordinarily these voices plunge the patients into a state of un- 
speakable terror and despair, and it then becomes necessary to 
have recourse to measures to prevent them committing suicide by 
hunger or otherwise. We have often heard some of these patients 
ask leave to write to the Emperor to implore him to deliver them 
from their persecutors. ‘This is one of the many examples which 
prove that in our country man relies more on authority than on 
himself. : 

The hallucinations of sight alone, which are much less nume- 
rous, according to our observation, than those of hearing, being 
represented by only seven cases, consisted of threatening figures, 
sometimes confused, sometimes distinct. One man saw his cows 
which thieves wished to steal, and he refused to go to bed in order 
that he might protect them. One lady desired her sister to take 
away her children from her side for fear she should crush them. 
In other cases the objects were only perceived through mist or. 
obscurity ; the patients could not describe them ; they only said 
they saw figures without entering into any explanation. Some- 
times the apparitions were entire, at others they saw only a part. 
One young lady said there was an eye continually before her. 
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Out of seven hallucinations of sight six were of a painful 
nature. ; 

The hallucinations of hearing and sight, in number 31, were 
characterized in 24 cases by painful impressions. ‘The patients 
believed that they were surrounded by people who wished to do 
them harm. ‘They perceived malefactors, who entered by the 
window or walked on the roofs, assassins who wished to kill them. 
‘Don’t you see them?” said these patients; “ they are attacking us 
—they will kill us.” Nothing could preserve them ; the thieves 
had entered by the chimney or passed through the wall. The im- 
possible and the absurd has no existence for the insane. 

In general the apparitions were hideous and frightful figures. 
With ignorant and weak-minded persons visions of sorcerers and 
of the devil coming out of hell are common. The latter variety 
is especially observed in women. 

In two cases, hallucinations of hearing and sight existed with 
hallucination of touch. One individual received blows on the 
head, the back, and the feet; another affirmed that when any one 
knocked at his door he felt a corresponding blow on his body—a 
fact observed in nervous persons. 

As with delirious conceptions, hallucinations are the reflex of 
the dominant ideas of the period. In analysing the 1146 observa- 
tions of our establishment, and especially the 861 made by our- 
selves since the year 1848, we were able to verify this remark 
during the progress of the events of the Revolution of February, 
and after the terrible conflicts of June. 

The following is what we then wrote on this subject in the 
Union Médicale (20 July, 1848), p. 335 :— 

““Scarcely were the last guns fired when I received in my two 
establishments several victims of this revolution, which, as was 
well remarked, has come about much too rapidly. In general, 
these first patients were sad, cast down, melancholic (lypemaniacs) ; 
they believed that they were in danger of being massacred. One 
of them, a man of great learning and author of several esteemed 
works, would sit immovable, his eye fixed, and scarcely spoke a 
word ; he was convinced that he was about to be thrown down a 
sewer, to be there suffocated, and this horrible threat resounded 
incessantly in his ears. Another cried out each instant, ‘There 
they are, they are breaking open the door; they are coming to 
take me, they are going to shoot me. Many heard voices which 
threatened that they and their relations were about to be guillotined, 
or they heard continual discharges of firearms. <A great number 
of these patients belonged to the burgess class—persons who, by 
dint of labour, intelligence, and perseverance, had made for them- 
selves a position which many desire to have without this trouble. 
In order to escape these threatened disasters, many of these un- 
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fortunates attempted self-destruction, and it required constant 
watching to prevent them putting their sinister projects into 
execution. Several of them perceiving they were never lost sight 
of, resolved to die of hunger. One would have been at a loss to 
conceive of the savage energy displayed by the patients of this 
class. Out of six of them who imagined themselves to be great 
criminals, or ruined, or denounced by their neighbours, two 
succumbed, notwithstanding the use of the stomach-pump. One 
of the latter presented a singular illusion, which we have met 
with several times since: he was persuaded that his esophagus 
had been stopped up, and that all passage for food was closed. 
He would cry—‘ How can you expect a man to live when you 
introduce food by the respiratory passages? You choke me; I 
shall soon be dead.’ 

‘““It was not long before I observed a fresh series of patients, 
which might have been called the evidence of new ideas. These 
no longer walked with abased head and sorrowing eye; their 
aspect was proud, joyous, and exalted ; they talked incessantly, 
wrote memoirs and constitutions, proclaimed themselves great 
personages, the saviours of their country; they were generals, 
members of the executive, and their hallucinations partook of 
their mental disposition. 

“The days of June came. The patients of this second epoch 
presented several cases of furious madness. Those who were 
attacked wished to kill, massacre, and shoot all the world; they 
groaned and cried out: ‘ To the guard- -house! Assassinate him !’ 
Their hallucinations reproduced the noises and the emotions of 
combat. They were in a state of exultation which it is impos- 
sible to describe. 

‘The greater number of these patients were melancholic mono- 
maniacs. Like those of the corresponding category of February, 
they spoke of death, the guillotine, ruin, pillage, and rape. ‘The 
frightful scenes which had taken place under their eyes had 
plunged them into a sort of stupor. One lady said, ‘ Before 
this frightful revolution I was of a happy disposition; but how 
can one preserve one’s reason in the midst of constant fear for 
the life and fortune of those we love, with the certainty of losing 
all we prize? Itis these events which have brought me to the 
state I amin. I feel extreme terror; I shudder at the slightest 
movement—at the gentlest sound ; I try to reason with myself, 
but I have no longer the strength ‘to do it 

Although twelve years have elapsed since these lines appeared, 
we need not modify them; we might even add to what we 
then stated, for we still continue to receive patients whose 
disease dates from those deplorable dissensions ; but what has 
just been read suffices to establish, not merely the influence of 
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dominant ideas on the kind of delirium, but also the extreme 
predominance of painful impressions in lypemania. 


SeconpD CaTEGoRY.—Hallucinations associated with Illusions. 


The second category which we are about to pass in review 
comprehends 123 cases of hallucination associated with illusions, 
of which 103 are exclusively of a painful nature; and amongst 
them we shall again meet with false sensations of enemies, per- 
secutions, poison, theft, crime, threats, slanders, arrests, convic- 
tions, punishments, death, ruin, dishonour, devils, hell, mockery, 
grimaces, change of figures, bad smell and infected taste, blows, 
violence, and immodest actions, &c. The hallucinations, haw 
ever, are more intensified, because they are composed of elements 
both more numerous and persistent. 

In fact, the hallucinations no longer manifest themselves singly 
or in pairs; they combine with illusions so as to form binary, 
ternary, and quaternary, and often general associations, since 
we have met with all forms united in 19 cases. The patient 
in such cases lives in a world of shadows which disturb his ideas, 
.displace the whole of reason, advice, and consolation, consider- 
ably aggravate his condition, and reduce him to a state of despair. 
One of the illusions, the frequency of which we have already 
remarked, causes him to believe that he is the victim of an endless 
joke which is being played off against him, and in which relations, 
friends, patients, and servants have each their parts. One lady 
subject to hallucinations imagined that the boarders who were 
tranquil or in a way of recovery were sham fools, and was most 
angry with them, while she reserved all her affection for the reai 
fools. ‘To the subjects of hallucination nothing is real, all 
appearances are false and deceitful; theirs is the true world of 
Berkeley. 

We shall not return to the painful symptoms which we have 
already considered, but will merely indicate the shades and 
modifications which were not presented to our notice under the 
first category, and we shall add a few words respecting some 
false sensations which appear in a more marked form in: cases 
belonging to this class. Where hallucinations were associated 
with illusions, the changes of persons and objects were very 
frequent: we have observed this feature in forty cases. One of 
these patients entered into the most circumstantial details respect- 
ing the machinations of his enemies, their words and actions, 
and he reckoned amongst them relations, fellow-boarders, and 
domestics; his was really a conclusive example of that which 
some years ago obtained the name of systematic madness ( folie 
systématique). It would be difficult to conceive of the subtilty and 
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obstinacy evinced by these patients in interpreting, according to 
the requirements of their hallucinations, all the sensations which 
they experience. One lady bewailed that she was the object of 
public ridicule; that she was treated as an idiot and a fool. If 
any one laughed or expectorated, it was to scorn and insult her. 
Whatever she heard outside possessed a malevolent signification 
towards her: the street cries, the barking of a dog, the neighing 
of a horse, the cracking of a whip, the clinking of broken 
bottles, all suggested the idea that some one was incriminating 
her words or her thoughts. She resolved that she would neither 
speak, nor see,nor hear. To all objections she found an answer, 
and her arguments were often embarrassing. This system of m- 
terpretation never recoils in face of a difficulty. A young lady 
when out walking came across a mason’s scaffolding, which she 
persuaded herself was the instrument of her punishment: it-was 
vainly attempted to demonstrate to her the falsity of her impres- 
sion, she obstinately persisted in her idea, and returned in a state 
of profound grief. 

Amongst the facts relating to persecutions, enemies, and inter- 
pretation, the following suggests more than one lesson :— 

On the 30th December, 1839, M. D. was received into my 
establishment from Bicétre, where he had been placed two months 
before for an act of madness. He was the son of a merchant 
who counted his riches by millions, and having himself tasted 
the enjoyments of wealth, he had seen his long flourishing fortune 
crumble away in consequence of an uninterrupted series ‘of catas- 
trophes. Being obliged to depend upon tuition for a livelihood, 
and often reduced to the strictest necessaries of life, his privations 
exercised a melancholy influence over his ideas; irresolution, 
dejection, and despair were the unhappy results; thence to mad- 
ness was but one step, and it was soon accomplished. 

When he came before me I found him timorous, and alarmed 
at the slightest question. He complained of being cold, which is 
not unfrequent with lypemaniacs ; but what troubled him most 
was another thing, viz., hearing enemies speaking to him through 
the walls, being har assed by individuals who put objects of value 
in his pillow- case or his mattress with a view to make -him out a 
thief and to dishonour him. This idea did not leave him a 
moment's repose. He passed his days in groaning and lamenting 
that he was about to suffer the most cruel torments. He was in 
vain reminded that he had been repeating the same thing for ten 
days and yet nothing had happened, and in vain was he sur- 
rounded with attention and evidences of good-will; he was 
insensible to all. I do not know a more afflicting spectacle than 
that of a melancholic patient arrived, at this stage of the disease, 
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and after having witnessed it several times, I understand the con- 
tagion of example and the temptation to suicide. 

In order to lessen his distress, I directed his pillow-case to be 
unsewn, which he pretended the malice of his enemies had caused 
to be filled with diamonds, although he never was able to tell us 
why they had conspired to ruin him. After having examined the 
contents with the greatest attention, he was tranquil for the re- 
mainder of the day; but the next day his ideas were the same, 
and when we proposed to repeat the experiment, he replied to me, 
in a despairing tone, that his unseen enemies had already taken 
care to remove the diamonds. 

This unhappy man was worse at night than during the day. 
At one time he saw a man come and take his clothes, in order to 
fill his pockets with precious stones. At other times his perse- 
cutors met in greater number, put him in a bath, and beat and 
otherwise ill-treated him ; in the morning he affirmed that his 
body was bruised all over in consequence of what they had done 
to him, or that they had taken him up and transported him to 
different towns in France, Algeria, or America. The descriptions | 
he gave of those places were confused ; often he did no more than 
name them. His plate, the wall, the curtains, appeared to him 
to be filled with people and ships come to carry him away. When 
he was served with food, he never took the portion intended for 
him, but that of another person, because at last he came to the 
conclusion that we wished to poison him. He wiped each plate 
set before him with a handkerchief to remove the particles of 
poison. His beverages caused him horrible suffering on account 
of their venomous odours, and he never emptied his glass, sup- 
posing that the poison remained at the bottom. One of his great 
troubles was to be left alone in an apartment where there was 
silver plate, being apprehensive that he might be accused of 
theft. 

This same man, whose false ideas were unconquerable, took 
part in general conversation with remarkable aptness, from the 
moment that his attention was fixed by any unforeseen thing. 

As the despair which was occasioned by his permanent idea of 
theft refused to yield to any moral treatment, we feared that he 
might have recourse to suicide, and he therefore was subject to 
constant surveillance. It not unusually happens with patients 
who fancy that some one wishes to poison them, that the impres- 
sions caused by food are such as to lead tu a daily diminution of 
the quantity taken. This progressive abstinence results in dys- 
peptic symptoms, which go on increasing until the patients swallow 
with the greatest difficulty the small quantities of food which one 
is able to make them take. Several complain of acute pains in; 
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the pharynx, the cesophagus, or the ert and deglutition 
becomes distressing. 4 

M. D., who for some time had ant very little, commenced 
to maintain that some one put copper and sponge into his throat 
and stomach. He did not conceal from us that he thought my 
wife, my children, and I were in concert to poison him. He 
asked pardon for entertaining such an idea, admitted that it must 
appear strange, and that any one but himself who should hold 
such language would justly be treated as a fool; but he affirmed 
that what he stated was really true. 

The life of man is but a long series of contradictions ; in the 
twinkling of an eye he passes from black to white, and says and 
dloes the contrary of what he said and did a minute previously. 
The actions of the insane are but the exaggeration of this singular 
defect. Here, for example, is an unhappy man who, in terror at 
the thought of dying by poison, condemns himself to all the 
horrors of hunger, submits to a real suffering, in order to escape 
imaginary torments; who fears death, and yet kills himself. In 
vain does he see persons who dine with him eat the same meats 
and drink the same wine; nothing calms him; and he persists, 
notwithstanding, in thinking that the head of the establishment, 
who has the greatest interest in preserving his patients, does all 
in his power to poison them without being able to assign a motive. 
Can it be true, as moralists have affirmed, that the ills of the 
future will be worse than those of the present ? 

Tour months after his arrival, an extreme emaciation announced ~ 
the serious attack made upon his organization by this regimen ; 
the pulse was feeble and slow, the skin was remarkably cold, par- 
ticularly at the extremities, the face was of an unearthly yellow 
complexion ; for some days he had had a slight dry cough, his 
breath was insupportably foetid. Shortly after, the progress of 
the disease brought on, first a hoarseness, and then the total loss 
of his voice: it became necessary to approach him very close, in 
order to catch a word here and there. 

Notwithstanding this wasting away, and the certain signs of 
approaching death, this unhappy man persisted in his chimerical 
ideas; he was convinced that sponges, keys, and other foreign 
bodies were introduced into his stomach. In order to prevent 
his food touching his plate, he endeavoured to keep it suspended 
in the air. His anguish when it fell was frightful. The very day 
of his death he repeated that I had poisoned him, and that his 
pillow was filled with diamonds which he was accused of having 
stolen. He expired saying that the morsel of food which he 
was eating was poisoned. 

The hallucinations of lypemaniacs are related to the cause and 
nature of their disease, the bent of their ideas, and the germ of 
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their passions ; thus they should be a more or less faithful repro- 
duction of these origins.. Those who have studied chemistry and 
physic, or who have heard much about these sciences, believe 
themselves pursued by physicians, electricity, or magnetism. 
Those who have been rich, who have lived by their own industry, 
who have met with pecuniary losses, imagine that some one 
wishes to rob them, or that the police are about to fetch them 
away. In a word, the hallucination itself in a majority of cases 
is a token which affords many useful hints. 

Some melancholic victims of hallucination are anxious beyond 
‘description; they cannot conceive why one should apparently 
take every sort of precaution to prevent them killing themselves, 
and yet furtively point out to them the means of doing so. They 
are surly and repulsive in manner, despair is depicted in every 
feature ; their visage is motionless, earthy, and yellow; their eyes 
hollow, cast down, and of the same tint, or extremely bloodshot. 
They are subject to headache, more or less acute, ordinarily in 
the frontal region, and particularly about the root of the nose. 
They experience beating in the head; they are tormented by 
sleeplessness, or if they sleep, are troubled by dreams and fantastic 
apparitions. 

Sometimes patients are conscious of their delusions, but soon 
the impression reappears in all its force. We said one day to a 
man suffering from hallucination, who hesitated as to the reality 
of his sensations: ‘‘ How can these people whom you have never 
seen, and do not know, whisper to you against your will?” He 
replied: “ Itisincomprehensible, I cannot explain it, but so it is.” 
We insisted on the impossibility. ‘You do not believe,” he 
answered, “‘ because you have notseen ; I have seen, and therefore 
I believe.” Thisis the unassailable position of the hallucinated ; 
they have seen, felt, tasted, touched, like other men. The most 
indifferent, as also the strangest and most opposite objects fall 
within their system of interpretation. One patient assured us 
that the writing and drawings of other patients upon the walls 
were signs of the sun and of the stars, and that he found the same 
characters on the pebbles in the garden. A naturalist, who had 
formerly made collections, and who continued to do so in his 
madness, collected stones, sand, and leaves, which were to him so 
many discoveries, respecting which he reckoned on publishing 
some day important memoirs. A lady lived under the conviction 
that she was the subject of general attention ; each morning she 
brought us the newspaper, in which she read her own history in 

rint. 
: The changes of persons and of things, and the interpretations 
consequent upon them, may give rise to a host of disagreeable 
scenes. One of our female boarders was one day travelling by 
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railway ; she thought she saw in her compartment a military mam 
in an indecent posture; she changed her carriage, and then met 
with several men, who looked at her and addressed licentious 
conversation to her. She became excited, and was obliged to be 
brought back to our establishment. 

This species of sensations does not exist solely among persons 
under hallucination. We meet with defiant, suspicious, impres- 
sionable people in the world, who attribute to others their petty 
passions ; or exaggerating their own importance, imagine that 
they are the subject of remark and observation ; they interpret in 
this sense a gesture, a movement, a look; whatever is said or: 
done bears reference to them, and this system of interpretation 
has frequently resulted in offensive language, taunts, threats, and 
provocations. This turn of mind belongs to our national character, 
and the assertion is not without reason that one-half of the human 
species mocks the other half. Our object in showing these in- 
stances of the near approach of the analogies of reason and mad- 

ess, is to develop some of our ideas respecting madness, and 
especially that which leads us to look upon this disease as a moral 
exaggeration, or, as we are tempted to call it, a caricature of the 
reasonable man. Madness, we wrote a few years ago, does not, 
as the world imagines, create a being afresh ; in ordinary cases it 
exaggerates the qualities and defects of the subject, and taking 
away his mask, causes him to think and act aloud and openly ; 
but as there is no such thing as an absolute theory, it may also 
completely change his character. The interpretations, more or 
less plausible, given by persons under hallucination of all that is 
said or done around them, in accordance with their illusions, has 
also its analogue in the passions; the logic of both reposes on 
the same base, the favourable interpretation of all which leads to 
the satisfaction of desires or the realization of fears. 

Hallucinations and illusions are often related to actual facts. 
A magistrate was called upon to act in an affair in which one of 
his intimate friends was seriously inculpated; he determined to 
allow the accusation. On the eve of the day on which his report 
was to be filed, the wife of the accused entered his chamber in the 
middle of the night, and throwing herself at his feet, made all 
those appeals to his heart which the situation would give rise to ; 
finding him immovable, she fainted and fell down, and was carried 
out dying. The magistrate did not fail in his duty, but this event 
took hold of his mind, and in the end engrossed all his thoughts ; 
he fancied that he had overstepped his duty, and that every one 
reproached him; life became insupportable to him, and after 
several attempts at suicide he was brought to our establishment. 
There likewise he heard the patients, their relations, and the at- 
tendants reproach him for his conduct, and it became necessary, 
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to feed him mechanically. In this case, the hallucination was 
traceable to the exaggeration of a good disposition in an impres- 
sionable, timorous man: in the following example it was the cry 
of conscience. A physician, of feeble character, was tempted to 
lend his assistance towards procuring an abortion. The miserable 
‘man who seduced him, profiting by his position, afterwards com- 
pelled him to give him a sum of money. The physician was 
most deeply affected ; he was attacked by monomania with stupor, 
remained immoyable, and refused to eat. All who surrounded 
him appeared to him to know his secret; they called him oppro- 
brious names, and incessantly told him that he would end his 
days on the scaffold. ‘ Why should I live? I am dishonoured 
and lost,” was his cry, and he died of consumption. Patients 
have often said to us—We are accused of theft; it is true we have 
abused the confidence that was placed in us! It is matter of 
observation, therefore, contrary to the opinion of some learned 
physicians, that hallucinations and illusions are sometimes one of 
the forms of remorse. 

Under other circumstances a pecuniary loss among very econo- 
mical individuals produces the hallucinations. A merchant suffers 
heavily from a failure. He becomes sad, and fancies he has lost 
everything. How can he take food when he cannot pay for it ? 
In proof of his opinion he shows us his filthy linen and ragged 
dress; but both are neat and fitting. We attempt to prove this 
by comparison with other things, but he will not alter his opinion, 
and becomes angry if pressed. Then, it is the man of regular 
habits who quintuples his loss, and his madness is but the ex- 
aggerated consequence of bis habitual ideas of economy. In the 
following observation, on the contrary, it is the character which 
is transformed. A young lady, gifted with a generous heart, loses 
a sum of money which she has lent. Voices tell her that she is 
ruined ; her parents are the authors of her misfortune. She hides 
her wrong, imposes upon herself the hardest privations, her avarice 
is without bounds, They are phantoms which speak to her ; and, 
above all, she sees an eye which watches over everything she does. 

It has been said that delirious conceptions of the most bizarre 
character have their point of departure in an actual thought or 
sensation. Without generalizing this observation too much, 
verified nevertheless in many cases, we have demonstrated its 
correctness, both in hallucinations and illusions. An halluciné, 
who complained that his teeth (which were bad) were gnawed, 
said, “‘ During the six years I have lived with you, they have pre- 
vented me thinking.” Was not this the index of a confusion of 
ideas which he felt to escape him, and which he wished to lay 
hold of ? 

Although the belief in the reality of their false sensations is 
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the characteristic sign of the hallucinated, some of them occa- 
sionally entertain doubts. A lunatic, who every instant saw 
figures change and objects assume another aspect, knew that he 
dreamed while awake. Another before whom passed cars filled 
with corpses, exclaimed in a despairing voice: “I know that 
when first ill these figures were hallucinations, but now they are 
realities !” 

In general, the hallucinations and illusions in melancholic 
monomania have a very striking character of fixity and duration. 
It sometimes happens, however, that they will cease all at once, 
and when least expected. A lunatic would remain many days 
without eating, because a voice had forbidden him. This act, which 
during many months had been often repeated, had led to very 
marked wasting and enfeeblement, would cease suddenly because 
the voice ordered him to take food. It was then necessary to 
regulate his meals, or he would devour all he could seize upon. 
Another halluciné, who had been fed by force, but in a very in- 
sufficient manner, caused great uneasiness for his life. Esquirol, 
in consultation, looked upon the patient's position as serious, pre- 
scribed a suitable treatment, and particularly recommended that 
he should be removed from the asylum into the country. The 
same day I gave a dinner. It had occurred to me to place the 
lunatic at table. The sight of the different meats produced upon 
him a favourable impression ; he ate with very great appetite, and 
from this time he never again refused his food. These sudden 
changes are also observed in ordinary life. A man will not give 
heed to any advice, all seems lost ; a word from some one else, a 
sudden thought, quickly changes completely his disposition. 

The intellectual locutions of mystics, which M. Baillarger de- 
nominates psychical hallucinations, and which resemble imterior 
revelations, cause the hallucinated to believe that their thoughts 
are penetrated. Nothing is commoner than to hear them say— 
“Why ask me? You know all—you comprehend all!” Some- 
times they explain this fact by the action of fluids. An halluciné 
was persuaded that there was an exchange of electricity between 
his body and that of his child, which enabled him to know all its 
interior dispositions. This insane hallucination is found among 
superstitious beliefs, and it is not necessary to seek illustrations 
elsewhere. There are many persons who are persuaded that by 
drawing cards they can divine thoughts and predict the future. 

Divination of the thought, resting on the belief in good and 
bad spirits, is far from being extinct. It is to this belief that we 
should refer the throwing of lots, of which we have had five 
examples, one following another: the hallucinated attribute to 
this influence their visions and illusions. We should be wrong if we 
fancied that this error was exclusively fuund among the peasantry. 
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There is a very intelligent nation which admits the existence of 
jettatores, and this even among the elevated classes of society. 
When a jettatore is in sight, he is evaded, and if he comes 
directly towards an individual, the latter seeks to avert peril by 
making a horn above the forehead with a finger, This I have 
witnessed myself. 

Sometimes the hallucinated, attacked with melancholic mono- 
mania, see appear in their visions persons who they know to 
have been dead some time. A lady saw the figures of her 
parents and friends of whom the death or absence extended 
back twenty years. Blake, the seer, evoked at will the cele- 
brated personages with whom he wished to converse, and they 
prayed him to interrogate them. Apparitions of this class have 
been noted among opium-eaters. Thomas de Quincey relates in 
his Confessions, that he often saw, when awake, a multitude of 
ladies. “I heard them say to me,” he states, “‘ or I said to myself: 
‘ These are the wives and daughters of those who meet together 
in peace, who sit at the same tables, and who were allied by 
marriage or by blood. These ladies danced and were as seductive 
as at the Court of George IV. Nevertheless I knew, even in my 
dream, that they had been buried nearly two ages.’”’ 


THIRD CATEGORY.—Illusions only. 


Of thirty cases of illusions alone, twenty-five were exclusively 
of a gloomy nature. There is nothing to distinguish them from 
hallucinations connected with those illusions concerning which we 
have just enumerated what appeared to us the most striking 
features. There are the same gloomy, threatening, terrifying 
impressions. We have only remarked pretty frequent illusions of 
touch in connexion with the sexual organs. One lady of sixty- 
eight, neither handsome nor well made, asserted that certain young 
persons violated her every night. Another complained to her 
husband that the devil, after harassing her for a long time with 
his importunities, had at last got the better of her, and was in the 
habit of exacting regularly the rights of a husband. 

Fear of the devil, and a dread of future punishment used for- 
merly to exercise an immense influence upon the intellect. 
Demonomania, which had become much less common since the 
eighteenth century, has, to a certain extent, reappeared with the 
return of religious sentiments, as though evil was an inevitable 
accompaniment of good. In six years we have noted fifteen cases 
at our establishment. 

Doctor Macario is of opinion that this type of madness is 
common in provincial lunatic asylums ; which he takes to be a proof 
that materialism has not struck the root so deeply in French soil 
as might be imagined. He points to a host of hallucinations and 
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illusions among demonomaniacs. The devil presents himself to 
them under the shape of an animal, sometimes half-man, half-dog, 
or half toad, or as a flash of lightning. He enters the body, speaks 
through the mouth, takes possession of the faculties, pricks, burns, 
tears out the heart, the brain, the entrails, and torments in a 
thousand ways; he diffuses an unpleasant smell of brimstone or 
of a goat, &c. . 

At other times, and this peculiarity is observable mostly among 
females, the evil spirit holds obscene discourse. Some demono- 
maniacs are lifted into the air and carried off to the infernal 
regions, where, struck with fright and horror, they look upon the 
tortures of thedamned. Others fancy themselves transformed into 
animals, trees, or fruits, or reduced to ashes, and then, like another 
pheenix, brought to life and regenerated. Some are surrounded 
with hideous reptiles or with corpses: some fancy they have sold 
their souls to the devil, and signed the contract in blood; they 
believe themselves lost for ever. ‘There are others who are never 
to die; at the end of the world they will be alone upon the earth. 
Some are more fortunate: the devil protects them, teaches them 
the secret of making gold, prophesies to them future events, 
unveils for them the mysteries of hell, and grants them the power 
of working miracles; at their bidding lhghtnings flash, thunders 
roll, the earth yawns, and the dead come to life. 

Madame C., a lady of foreign birth, about forty-eight years 
of age, was always lively, impressionable, and enthusiastic. 
Brought up in the midst of the most superstitious prac- 
tices, without education, as is the custom of her country, she 
has had for six years an intermittent melancholy, which, after 
many attacks, presented itself under a new aspect. This lady, 
who for a long time had neglected the duties of religion, was 
attacked by remorse: she thought herself damned. Harassed by 
this idea, she abstained from any kind of food for several days. 
When brought to my establishment, she had at times furious 
attacks. At our first interview, she pronounced with volubility 
these words: “In Hell, damned; you in Paradise” Quiet at 
first, she. began to call out, complaining that she saw devils, 
that she was surrounded with flames. ‘‘ I am lost—my children 
are lost—save me!” Exclaiming thus, she shrieked madly, 
beat her head against the walls, broke the windows, and 
tore her clothes. Every minute she would ask for drink, as 
though burnt by an internal fire. 

For three days she was quiet, and then the same ideas returned. 
Her bristling hair, her haggard eyes, and her prolonged srieks, 
made her a striking representation of one possessed. From her 
mouth escaped an abundant mucous discharge, which she spat 
occasionally into the faces of the assistants. The fear and 
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sorrow stamped upon her features were but too sure indications 
of the effect of her terrible visions. When the strait-waistcoat was 
removed, she would bruise her breast with the heavy blows she struck 
upon it. Frequently she tried to dash her head against the walls. 

During the last month of her illness, her cries became so con- 
tinuous that she was obliged to be removed to a distant room. 
There, always huddled up, her face blue from the bruises she was 
constantly inflicting upon herself, her eyes staring, sunk in their 
sockets, and bloodshot, her skin cadaverous, yellow, and wrinkled, 
her aspect threatening, her voice hoarse through her cries that 
she was lost, damned, that the devil was in her body, that he 
tortured her, and prevented her shutting her eyes by his con- 
tinual apparitions, she presented all the symptoms of the most 
hideous despair. She was continually begging her attendant to 
save her, and to deliver her from her fate. 

This frightful nightmare of course disturbed.all her functions. 
Thus, she refused food at an early stage. She would go 
for three or four days without taking anything. At the last 
period of her existence she was fifteen days without eating, . 
taking only occasionally a cup of coffee. This she would often 
decline, saying that it burnt her; that it had a disgusting taste, 
which was caused by the really unbearable foulness of her own 
breath ; and her feverish state forbid forced nourishment. 

Before long the eyes and the nostrils were filled with purulent 
mucus, announcing a fatal termination. ‘Toward the end of her 
life she afforded an instance of the effect which diseases of the 
nervous system may have upon the physical organization. 
Reduced to the last stage of marasmus, having given up food for 
some time, she had twisted her limbs one within another, and 
had heaped herself up together with such strength, that all attempts 
to bring her to a natural attitude were unavailing. She expired, 
preserving the same rigidity, a prey to the same hallucinations, 
refusing drink, and repeating continually that she would not die. 

We have spoken of the lunatics who imagined that the devil 
was in them, and that they were surrounded by flames, and of 
others who thought that he made grimaces at them, and threatened 
them. One young lady used to follow us about continually, to 
tell us that the human face was lost—that we were all devils; 
for illusions frequently in this case are added to hallucinations. 

Among women, the apparitions of the devi] are connected with 
sexual periods, which is explained by the symptoms of hysteria, 
erotomania, and nymphomania which are so common with the 
female sex, and which so abound in all the works of writers on 
demonology. 

According to those authors who have treated of these matters, 
the object of Satan being to instigate the greatest crimes, he 
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changes himself into a man when dealing with women, into a 
woman when dealing with men. It is the incubi who have to do 
with women, succubi with men.* Ccelius Aurelianus tells us, on 
the testimony of Salimaque, the partisan of the Hippocratic 
doctrines, that an infectious type of incubus had appeared at 
Rome, and that many persons died of it.T 

In our days, cohabitation with the devil is much less common 
than it formerly was. Among the hundreds of lunatics who have 
come under our observation, we have only collected one or two 
authenticated cases. Hallucinations of this kind have more 
specially for their object angels, or men clothed in imaginary 
charms, or frequently the superintendents of asylums. 

However, M. Macario has reported several-cases of cohabitation 
with demons. 

The facts collected by M. Macario and by ourselves show that 
there do exist lunatics who imagine that they have sexual inter- 
course with the devil: but, in the greater number of cases, the 
fantastic shapes assume the human form. 

Madame B is persuaded that she is about to marry a 
man, noble and powerful, who has possession of all her sym- 
pathies. Prepossessed with this idea, she pays no attention to 
her real husband. Every night, she tells me, she is visited by 
the Angel Raphael, a handsome fair young man, clad in black, 
with pale face, who converses with her in the most gracious 
manner; her mattress, too, shakes violently, so that one would 
imagine a man was inside. 

Mdlle. Z , seventeen years of age, was brought to our estab- 
lishment for a mental affliction caused by love. The first symp- 
toms broke out three days ago. Her face reveals infatuation and 
happiness. Her lover does not leave her, he follows her every- 
where, he lavishes upon her the most endearing names: when he 
retires, she throws herself on her knees, begs pardon of him, and 
prays him not to reduce her to despair. She sees him in the 
clouds, crowned with roses; he bestows upon her the sweetest smiles. 

It isa most melting scene when she sings to her lover the song 
of the ‘‘ Mad Girl.” The interest she excites is such that old 
patients who have been ten years in the house, cluster round and 
listen to her with manifest delight. Never has the part of Nina been 
rendered with more truthfulness orease. It is the only instance 
for more than twenty years in which I have seen a case of amorous 











* J. Garrinet, Histoire de la Magie en France. Paris: 1816. 

+ Ceelius Aurelianus, Chronic morb. bio. i. cap ili. DeIncubone. Lyon, 1567. 
Horst, Ddmonomanie oder Geschichte des Glaubens au Zauberei und ddémonische 
Wunder mit besonders Beriicksichtigung des Hexenprozesses seit dem Innocentius 
VIII. Frankf. 1828. Friedrich’s Litterargeschichte der Peth. und Ther. der sbi 
Krankheiten, p. 127. 
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madness which might serve as a model for the stage. The 
symptoms which almost always accompany this form of madness 
render an exact imitation of it impossible. 

To show his love, her lover brings her bouquets of flowers, and 
makes her breathe the most delicious perfumes. ‘‘See these 
roses, she cries, “ they scent the air, the room is filled by them.” 
Her speech, her looks have no freedom, they are addressed to the 
same person. Lhus this madness is an object of study. The 
concentration of Mdlle. Z ’s thoughts is such that one can 
scarcely get from her even a few words. The ecstasy calmed 
rapidly ; she heard still the voice of him she loved ; but soon 
reason return, her hallucinations ceased; and after eight days of 
seclusion all the symptoms had disappeared. 

Hallucinations or illusions of touch are observed in other 
cases. One patient, of the melancholy type, could not sufficiently 
express his indignation at the horrible manceuvres to which he 
was subjected. Sometimes it was a woman who got into his 
room under cover of darkness, and provoked him in all sorts of. 
ways; sometimes it was men who abused him. He explained his 
passive state by the manceuvres of his persecutors who put him 
into a state of somnambulism. 

Illusions of touch are often very painful. We have given 
instances of patients subject to hallucinations who had a con- 
viction that they were being beaten severely. Frequently we 
have been struck by the apparent truthfulness with which they 
told their wrongs. One old lady for years persisted in accusing 
some eyil- -disposed persons of throwing upon her some deleterious 
substance, and ofreducing herto ashes. ‘Another, underthe influence 
of these sensations, kept crying murder! with all her strength. 
Another lady assured us that every night persons fastened her to 
the ground for the purpose of torturing her ; that for three years 
she had been unable to sleep. ‘The parts which were the seat of 
this ill-usage bore scars of old burns. 

Alterations of faces and objects were observed among most of 
the thirty patients. One case of illusion of sight which deserves 
special mention is that of a man, aged forty, who since he was 
thirteen years old had seen copper spots upon his hands; he was 
every instant washing his hands to remove the spots, to avoid 
poisoning those who lived with him. Tor twenty-seven years no 
one had any knowledge of this delusion, which he made known to 
one of his relations for the first time the day he entered my’ 
establishment. Like many melancholic monomaniacs, the indi- 
viduals who:were a prey to illusions alone asserted that they were 
made to breathe a tainted atmosphere, and eat decayed food. All 
these facts having been already noted, we will not stay longer upon 
the subject. | 
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General Sensitiveness—lIllusions are not produced by a special 
sensitiveness only; they may also spring from a general sensi- 
tiveness. In hypochondriacal monomania especially, illusions 
produced by disease in some of the organs of the body are 
most frequently met with ; the nervous state which takes posses- 
sion of the system is very favourable to their production. We 
have collected a number of instances in cases of melancholic 
monomania, but we shall limit ourselves to a few quota- 
tions. <A lady who was suffering from prolapsus uteri declared 
that she had an animal in her inside, and begged for scissors or 
some instrument to cut it out. Another patient, who had bad 
teeth, complained constantly, and frequently with threats, that I 
inserted some deleterious substances into his mouth to cause them to 
decay and spoil them. Another female patient said she saw a cloud 
of plaster-dust fall, which wounded and choked her. Very fre- 
quently rheumatic pains, neuralgia, and, in some instances, old 
scars of burns, cause lunatics to imagine that they are being 
beaten, burnt, or tortured. A somewhat common illusion 
among women is to fancy themselves pregnant. One old lady 
of seventy used to give out every year about the same time, 
that she was with child. She felt the movements of the child, 
got together her baby-linen, and lay in, but never troubled her- 
self about the offspring. 

Among the interesting facts we have met with in the study of 
the hallucinations and illusions of melancholic monomania, we 
give the following: A lady who was troubled with hallucinations, 
which are a useful study in their connexion with psychology, 
experienced suddenly a morbid acuteness of sight which lasted 
several hours. She could see quite distinctly at a considerable 
distance objects which were to us very confused; she declared 
even that she could see stars which were invisible to us. In 
order to prove the correctness of this state, we showed her a 
certain vessel, which was placed at a great distance, so that it 
was impossible to distinguish its shape, but which we knew was 
still there ; she pointed it out to us immediately. This pheno- 
menon vanished as it had appeared. 

It is evident that this acute condition of the senses or of 
general sensitiveness is, in a great number of cases, the result of 
a morbid state of things; though we must not forget that under 
other circumstances it depends upon habit and exercise. Many 
and many a time we have known in the course of a disease 
the ear distinguish sounds which escaped others, yet became 
very painful to the patient; the nose perceive odours of which 
none of the assistants were conscious, and which arose from 
substances almost microscopic and scentless. A patient afflicted 
with a gastralgic affection is confined to his bed for twenty days 
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without sleep or nourishment. At the end of that time he sits 
upright, and is astonished to find himself as strong and active as 
he was before his illness. Utterly astounded, he attempts to 
leave the bed, and feeling no weakness, he gets up, takes a step 
or two, and then a walk; and finds his strength quite returned. 
He examines his effects, ‘his books, puts in order what had been 
disturbed. The comparison between his present state and his 
past sufferings, and the recollection of his treatment disquiet 
him. Three ‘quarters of an hour pass, and no change in his con- 
dition; when all of a sudden everything appears to turn round 
him, and he has only just time to throw himself upon his bed. 
Convalescence was only commencing, and required some time to 
establish itself completely. 


4. Of Hallucinations in Cases of Monomania. 


Monomaniacs, like other lunatics, are subject to hallucinations 
and illusions ; frequently, indeed, hallucinations and illusions are 
the sole characteristics of their madness, and are the cause of the 
perversion of their affections and the disorder of their actions. 
(Esquirol.) These false impressions are the reflection of their incli- 
nations, tastes, hobbies, feelings, &c. Gods, kings, grand people, men 
of genius or of inspiration, civilizers or regenerators of the world, 
creators of new religions, all present, in the hallucinations con- 
nected with their mad conceptions, those characteristics of 
exaggeration, self-conceit, changeableness with respect to shapes, 
absurdity, childishness, and confusion which we have shown to 
exist in melancholic monomania. M. Lélut’s patient, whose case 
we have reported, and whose intention is directed by the voice 
of God to propagate religious ideas, is carried away by them, 
instead of nursing and developing them. The madness is 
patent; thus God bids him lie down; his stomach speaks to 
him. The civilizer of the world spoken of by Leuret in his 
fragments, after having sought to better the condition of man- 
kind in the most opposite countries, finishes by publishing a 
ridiculous pamphlet entitled, Humanisation. Noél, to whom 
Dr. Cazauyieilh has devoted a long article, wishes to bring 
mankind back to unity of faith. His speeches are those of 
a believer, of a person who has one fixed idea of a certain 
weight; he has heard for fifteen years a celestial voice which 
urges him to shun all society, that he may withdraw himself 
from the universal perdition which reigns therein. But this 
man, animated as he is by generous sentiments, throws aside his 
clothes and keeps only such as are strictly required by decency. 
He works two miracles; first, he opens a closed door by touching 
it with his finger ; and secondly, he dies, and comes to life again 
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after a few hours. This same individual gives orders, but will 
never obey; he gets angry and furious when his will is resisted. 
None but his adepts are pure enough to approach him. WNoél 
appears at last to come back to practical ideas ; he keeps a school, 
but it is clear that he has not lost his old delusions, such as his 
‘calling, unknown of men,” ‘his prophetic mission,” ‘‘the ap- 
proaching end of the world.” At last, though preserving still 
these ideas, he takes again to his old trade as joiner.* All the 
other cases that we have analysed have shown us the same con- 
tradictions, the same puerilities, in a word, the same symptoms 
of madness. 

In the twenty-nine cases of the hallucinations. of monomania’ 
which we have collected, gathered from among individuals: 
who were constantly under our observation, and whose madness 
sprung from pride, vanity, mysticism, love, jealousy, &c., the 
hallucinations and illusions were characterized by apparitions of 
virgins and angels, by ventriloquism, by figures of naked women 
or fantastic shapes. Extravagant ideas were suggested to the. 
patients, dangerous orders given them: they were subjected to 
magnetic influences. Independently of these visions and concep- 
tions, many of those who were subject to hallucinations saw faces 
and objects change shape. A comedy was acted round them ; 
and, as sorrow appears as frequently in all the different forms of 
madness as in all the circumstances of life, many of them. 
heard threatening voices, saw evil beings, breathed in imagination. 
tainted air; and, in fine, there was found in a good number of 
these cases of monomania the common type of the hallucinations. 
and illusions of mania and of melancholic monomania. 

From the examination which we have undertaken we do not. 
hesitate to declare that none of the cases which are our special. 
study have presented the rational systematization which flows from 
intelligence and education, and which can alone lead to fruitful. 
results. All the hallucinations of these patients were imprinted 
with the stigma of madness, whether studied in respect of their 
causes or manifestations, or followed in their progress, changes, 
or termination. 


5.—Hallucinations and Illusions in Puerperal Insanity. 


The insanity of pregnant women, of newly-delivered women, 
or of nursing women, should, it appears to us, follow immediately 
upon the different phases we have just studied, because it appears 
chiefly under two of those phases—the maniacal and, more 
especially, the melancholic. (lypemaniacal), though it may be 
observed also in some instances in amonomaniacal, or stupid state. 
Dr. Marcé, in the useful treatise which he has ‘published upon 


* Cazauvieilh, Du Suicide et de TAliénation Mentale, p. 158, Paris: 1840. 
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this subject,* while establishing the existence of hallucinations 
and illusions, says that they have no special feature. Out of 
twenty-eight cases of puerperal insanity which we have noted, in 
eighteen there were hallucinations and illusions, mostly of a sad 
or terrible nature, since melancholy predominated ; in one case of 
stupidity there existed disorders analogous to those described by 
M. Baillarger. To sum up, we have met, in this form of insanity, 
the general characteristics pointed out in the descriptions of these 
phenomena among maniacs and in melancholic monomania; so 
that they do not require any special remark. Owing to the pre- 
dominance of the melancholic type, we cannot be surprised to find 
a tendency to suicide occasionally manifesting itself; it existed 
in three of our cases. Out of 111 cases of “puerperal insanity, 
collected at Bethlem and published by Dr. J. Webster, a tendency 
to suicide was observed in thirty-two. 


6.—Hallucinations and Illusions in Two-phased Insanity 
(folie a double forme). 


This variety of insanity, which has been described under its 
two aspects in the general course of the disease, has been made 
the subject of more special study by MM. Baillarger and Falret. 
‘The first has named it “'Two-phased Insanity:” the second 
“ Circular Insanity.” Many of the cases that we have observed 
showed very marked symptoms of mania and lypemania. Out of 
the twenty-seven cases which figured in the list, hallucinations 
and illusions were observed in fourteen: they were characterized 
by the peculiarities proper to the two forms of insanity which 
they resembled most commonly; and it is on account of this 
double aspect that we have placed them, like puerperal insanity, 
next in order to mania andlypemania. The false sensorial percep- 
tions having offered nothing which was special, or which would 
not come under one of the two great heads already spoken of, we 
have not thought it necessary to enlarge upon this variety. 

Recapitulation. —Hallucinations affect in preference the mono- 
‘maniacal form : they are also more easily recognised in this kind of 
delirium, 

Lhe hallucinations and illusions of monomania have special 
‘characters of fixedness, intensity, tenacity, and expression. ‘They 
are usually of a melancholic nature in lypemania, and present 
every shade of grief and despair, but they change frequently with 
respect to depth, and are in this respect very mobile. 

Hallucinations are frequently the reflex of the idea prevailing 
at the time. 


Hallucinations alone are numerous, but less so than hallucina- 
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tions and illusions combined. Tllusions alone form the shortest 
catalogue, 

Hallucinations are exaggerated, false, absurd, having no con- 
nexion with cause, either directly or by an exaggerated relation, 
confused and changeable in their external manifestations. 

Nothing is more common in this kind of hallucination than to 
observe changes of persons and objects; so that the patients live 
in a fantastic world. These transformations are interpreted by 
them in the most ingenious manner, and in the way most favour- 
able to their delirious conceptions; and they yield to no expla- 
nation. 

Hallucinations frequently arise from actual causes exaggerated 
or perverted by disease. 

Patients who have had a relapse sometimes admit that their 
visions in former illnesses were false, but are real in their present 
state. 

Hallucinations may vary, change, become intermittent, or dis- 
appear. 

Patients who are subject to psychical hallucinations believe 
sometimes that others know their thoughts. 

Women frequently experience sexual illusions. 

Hallucinations and illusions of smell and taste are generally of 
an unpleasant nature. 

Anesthesia is often observed in persons subject to melancholic 
hallucinations. Hypereesthesia has been remarked in some cases. 

General sensitiveness may give rise to hallucinations and 
illusions. 


Art. X.—MEDICAL GOSSIP. 


A NucLeEvus for a Female Medical College has been formed in 
London, and an appeal will shortly be made to the public and 
the profession for help. 

Were the General Council of Medical Education in the habit of 
unmuzzling their wisdom, we should look forward with no httle 
interest to the time when this subject will probably have to be dis- 
cussed by them. The Council, however, still persists in its 
injurious reticence. Nothing but wisdom in its most concentrated 
and least easily digestible form is to be doled out by them. 
As might have been foreseen, very little time has elapsed before 
the confidence of the profession, however unwillingly, has been 
shaken to the foundation, not only in the judgment of the Council, 
but also, which is infinitely more serious, as to its decisions being 
at all times governed by a strict regard to duty. The glaring 
conduct of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in issu- 
ing a series of regulations differing in several important respects 
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from the principles of education and recommendations laid down 
by the General Council, was early made the subject of discussion 
in its recent meeting. But although the regulations referred to 
adopt a minimum of education lessthan that recommended by the 
General Council, and specify times from which to date the com- 
mencement of that education different from, and rendering nuga- 
tory the important results sought to be obtained from the period 
fixed by them, the Council, by a majority, which included the 
President of the College of Surgeons, Mr. Lawrence, one of the 
Conncil of the College, Mr. Arnott, another of the Council, and 
one of the Court of Examiners, refused to interfere. There may 
be good grounds for such a course; but by the exclusion 
of reporters from the meetings of the General Council, when dis- 
cussing questions which are of moment to the profession, not merely 
from the results, but also from the method and for the reasons 
by which those results are arrived at, the uninitiated can only 
see an Important principle advocated by the General Council, 
and approved by the profession, deliberately set aside by an 
examining and licensing body, and this undoubted dereliction of 
duty towards the profession suffered to pass without protest. 
The profession ‘also cannot fail to notice that among the majority 
thus stultifying the recommendations of the General Council 
are the names of three of its members who had already, it is to 
be presumed, committed themselves to an approval of, and were 
in part responsible for, the regulations of the College of Surgeons 
objected to. 

The British Pharmacopeia it appears is now ready for pub- 
lication, but certain legal difficulties in the way of copyright and 
the promulgation of its authority, have still to be got rid of 
before the work can be given to the world. 16001. have been dis- 
bursed by the General Council for the preparatory expenses of the 
Pharmacopeia. It is to be hoped that the printing and publish- 
ing arrangements of the work will be somewhat more satisfactorily 
carried out than in the case of the Register. The sale of the 
latter unfortunate work amounted to 768 copies in 1860, but only 
tor agnor TET, 

The income of the General Council, in 1860, was 41341. 58. 7d.; 
its expenditure 5461l. 9s. gd. In 1861 the income was 
48711. 11s. 4d., and the expenditure 47491. 6s.11d. Jor the 
present year it is estimated that the income will be. 448o0l. and the 
expenditure 43661. | 

The Medical Acts Amendment Committee, appointed by the 
General Council, recommend the following amendment to Clause 
40:—‘ Any person who shall take or use the name or title of 
Physician, Doctor of Medicine, Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery, Bachelor of Medicine, Surgeon, General Practitioner, or 
Apothecary, or any name, title, addition, or description implying 
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that he is qualified to practise any branch of Medicime or Surgery, 
such name, title, addition, or description not having been granted 
by any of the licensing bodies mentioned in Schedule A of this 
Act, shall, upon summary conviction for any such offence, pay a 
sum not exceeding 20.” It is added, ‘ The heading of Section 
40, so altered, might be—Penalty for using Medical or Surgical 
designations by persons not qualified under Schedule A.” ‘Lhe ° 
Committee appointed to examine how far certificates granted to 
students for attendance on hospitals or lectures are granted on 
bond fide attendance, report that :— 


“In the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, in which the great 
majority of the medical students are passing their terms in Arts, 
regularity in attendance is ensured; in Dublin, by roll-call by such 
professors of the School of Physic over whom the University has direct 
jurisdiction ; and in Cambridge by inscription of names, and by delivery 
of cards bearing the student’s name. 

“In Oxford the majority of the examiners decide on the question as 
to how far the certificate is satisfactory. 

“The remaining bodies may be divided into two categories. In one, 
various modes are adopted to ensure regularity of attendance, which 
must, to a great degree, effect the object. Under this head may be 
placed the Universities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Durham, 
and the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

“In the second category may be placed those bodies which rely on the 
care and trustworthiness of those teachers whose names appear on 
the certificate. Under this head may be enumerated the Universities 
of London and St. Andrews; the Royal College of Physicians, London ; 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England; the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow; the Society of Apothecaries of London, and 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. 

“The Committee are not yet in a position to state what is the prac- 
tice, in reference to this question, of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians of Ireland, the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, and 
the Queen’s University in Ireland. It may, however, be stated, that - 
in those bodies to which Schools of Medicine are attached, attention 
is paid—though by the adoption of different methods—to ensure a 
bond fide attendance of those students to whom certificates are 
granted. Great difficulty arises on the part of those bodies by 
which licences are granted, yet where no School exists under their 
immediate jurisdiction, in determining the question of bond fide 
attendance. It is plain, further, that in cases of attendance at 
private schools, the certificates of the teachers who grant them 
have to be received by the licensing body on the responsibility of 
the grantors of the document. It is not to be lost sight of, that 
licensing bodies have every day presented to them certificates from 
schools at a distance from them, and over which they have no power. 
These considerations, especially when the present and obvious over- 
loading of the curriculum of study enforced in these countries is borne 
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in mind, make the attempt at an effective supervision of class-room or 
hospital attendance a matter of great difficulty. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the means most likely to lessen the evils which necessarily 
flow from a loose system of granting or receiving certificates, must be 
sought for in some important modifications on the part of the licensing 
bodies of the curricula now enforced.” 


The returns made to the General Council of the number of 
candidates examined by the different licensing bodies and Uni- 
versities, although still imperfect, show that 1609 were examined 
in 1861, of whom 200 were rejected. 

The difficult questions arising out of the removal of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital are still unsettled, and the Governors have 
been subjected to no small amount of public odium, for the 
eccentric and unsatisfactory way in which they are proceeding, 
and have proceeded, with the grave duties entrusted to them. 
As matters stand, unless impediments arise in the course of the 
Bill now pending in Committee, authorizing the Governors to 
effect, or perfect sale, the present hospital must be vacated on 
or before the 26th of this month. It would appear that negotia- 
tions opened with the Charing Cross Railway Company, the com- 
-pulsory purchasers of the site, to arrange terms whereby the 
patients might remain till a new hospital could be built 
(subject to the occupation of any part of the land required by 
the railway company) have entirely failed. The company first 
‘demanded a rent of 18,000l. for one year, and that the hospital 
should pay all costs of arbitration, &c., these costs the railway 
company being liable to pay, either under the Land Clauses Act, 
or by the decree of Vice-Chancellor Wood. The reply of the 
Governors to this proposition was to the effect, that they could 
not interfere with the question of costs, which must take the 
course determined by law, but they would give a rent of 12,0001. 
per annum for two years, subject to a six months’ notice after the 
first year ; this 12,0001. being the interest of the total purchase- 
money for the whole hospital at the usual rate of 4 per cent. 
This was refused; but a further proposition, at the request of 
the hospital, was made by the railway company. ‘This was a 
rent of 16,0001. for one year, coupled, at the same time, with 
the payment of costs under certain conditions, amounting to 
about 10,0001. more, the hospital to pay also the costs of the 
company in the appeal to the Lord Chancellor. The grand 
committee of the hospital agreed to give the 16,o0o0/. per annum, 
but declined to interfere with the costs in any manner what- 
ever. he negotiation then terminated, and the Governors are 
now attempting to provide temporary accommodation for the 
patients in other hospitals (under the care of their own phy- 
siciaus, surgeons, and nurses), and elsewhere. Whatever space 
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may be granted in existing hospitals can only be given by the 
exclusion of other cases having a more legitimate claim for admis- 
sion there. Among the arrangements, if not the only arrange- 
ment, about to be made elsewhere, is the provision of 200 beds 
in the Surrey Music Hall. Upon this part of the scheme of 
the Governors the Times (June 18) has justly remarked, after 
pointing out that it implies the loss to the sick public of no 
less than 300 beds—the accommodation in St. Thomas's being 
for 500 patients :— 


“This consideration alone should make the House of Lords pause 
before adopting the Bill in its present form. The loss of so large 
a number of beds is no trifle, and will be severely felt by those 
classes who look to the nearest hospital as their only asylum in 
the event of accident or disease. But it is not merely space that 
1s sacrificed. It is quite impossible that an edifice specially designed 
for concerts can be adapted, without long delay and ruinous ex- 
pense, to the proper reception of the sick and wounded. Such a 
conversion cannot be otherwise than a make-shift. It will involve 
a great diminution of comfort to patients, and the purely gratui- 
tous inconvenience of two moves instead of one. What effect it 
may have in breaking up the medical school attached to the pre- 
sent establishment we cannot say, but it will certainly reduce their 
opportunities for clinical study in the proportion of 2 to 5. Of 
course, if all these evils were unavoidable, they must be borne as best 
they might; but this is far from being the case. The railway eom- 
pany never demanded more than a small part of the ground in question. 
They would have been too glad to be without the hospital itself, and 
took it only under compulsion. All the land they wanted they have 
already occupied for weeks, and if the contract for the remainder could 
even now be broken off upon fair terms, they would probably consider 
themselves gainers. There cannot, therefore, be any urgent necessity 
for completing the conveyance. All parties can well afford to wait 
till a new and permanent edifice is ready to receive all the inmates of 
the old one. If the intervention of Parliament is essential, Parliament 
can fix its own conditions, and ought to insist upon some guarantee 
for a final choice that will be satistactory to the public. It might be 
sufficient for this purpose to make the selection of a future site subject 
to approval by the Charity Commissioners, after full public notice 
given of the competing plans, or there may be other ways of securing 
the same thing. What is really important is, that such a question 
should not be practically settled by secret committees, or made sub- 
servient to the convenience of a few individuals, but discussed 
with paramount reference to the great objects of this princely 
charity.” 


A curious and most amusing case, and one of considerable 
interest to the profession, was heard in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, Westminster, before Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, and 
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Justices Crompton, Blackburn, and Mellor, on the gth of 
May last :— 


Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., moved for a rule calling upon T. C. Savill 
and G. Coker, the printer and publisher of the Lancet, to show 
cause why a criminal information should not be filed against 
them for a libel published in the Lancet on the 23nd of March 
last in the form of a review of a book published by the appli- 
cant. Dr. Hastings, in his affidavit, stated that he had been 
for about twenty years a graduate of Edinburgh, and during 
his career as a physician in this metropolis he had devoted 
himself to enlarging the bounds of the pharmacopceia, and in 
the year 1843 he published a book, in which he showed that 
pulmonary consumption might be successfully treated with 
naphtha. He had since published another book, in which he 
showed that oxalic acid, fluoric acid, and phosphorus might 
be successfully employed for the same purpose, and these re- 
medies had been tried by persons of the highest distinction in 
the medical world. Among others who had consulted Dr. 
Hastings the learned counsel mentioned Mr. Guthrie. Dr. 
Latham, Mr. Salmon, and Mr. Lawrence, the eminent surgeons ; 
and Mr. Tuffnell, the well-known Inspector of Schools, was cited 
as having spoken in high terms of Dr. Hastings’ discoveries. In 
the year 1861 Dr. Hastings discovered that the excreta of rep- 
tiles possessed very powerful properties, but he had no intention 
of making his experiments public. It happened, however, that 
a patient attacked him before the College of Physicians for giving 
him colourless water, and the College of Physicians having heard 
the complaint, with the Solicitor-General as their assessor, dis- 
missed the complaint without calling upon Dr. Hastings for an 
answer. On that occasion Dr. Hastings told the College of 
Physicians what he had given, and having thus made it known, 
he, in the present year, published a book under the title of ‘An 
Inquiry into the Medicinal Value of the Excreta of Reptiles in 
Phthisis and some other Diseases.” On the 22nd of March last 
the book in question was reviewed in the Lancet, and the learned 
counsel contended that the review far exceeded the bounds 
of fair criticism, and showed that the writer was actuated by per- 
sonal hostility to the author. The learned counsel then read the 
review at length. It was written in a somewhat sarcastic style, 
and began by referring to Dr. Hastings’ first work, published 
nearly twenty years ago, entitled “ Pulmonary Consumption suc~- 
cessfully Treated with Naphtha,” and which purported to be by 
John Hastings, M.D., Senior Physician to the Blenheim-street 
Free Dispensary. An extract from the work was given, in which 
naphtha was described as “little less than a specific in the 
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earlier stages of the disease,’ and the author expressed him- 
self as “most sanguine that even in the latter stages of the 
disease a restoration to health may generally be calculated 
upon.” ‘The review stated that the result of the investigation was 
that ‘‘the vaunted specific was utterly destitute of the virtues 
ascribed to it. At any rate, the fact was, in ten years’ time the 
public became used up, guoad naphtha. Either the latter ceased 
to cure, or people refused to be cured by it.” The article went 
on to say that “‘such consequences were, of course, serious. In 
1854, therefore, the profession were treated to a new work by Dr. 
Hastings on the cure of phthsis.”. The review then stated that 
“the author confessed that the ‘treatment of consumption by 
naphtha or pyroxylic acid spirit, which was attended with much 
success, was so no longer ;” and an extract was given from Dr. 
Hastings’ new work, in which he said “that for some time he 
regarded it (naphtha) almost as a specific in phthisis ;” but “‘ my 
Subsequent success has not equalled that which attended the first 
year of its trial.” The review went on to say, “ Naphtha, then, 
being no longer equal to its duty, Dr. Hastings introduced to the 
public, in his new treatise, fluoric and oxalic acids as the agents 
upon which it might safely rely in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis.” Extracts were then given from Dr. Hastings’ new 
work, in which he spoke very highly of the effects of his new 
agents, which he said produced the ‘‘ most satisfactory results.” 
‘he review went on to say, that “ by the time this announcement 
was made, the profession generally had become accurately 
acquainted with the measure of Dr. John Hastings;” but 
“whether the public was equally deaf to the charmer is another 
matter. However, it must have become impatient at last, for a 
new specific has. clearly been demanded. Nor has the great 
discoverer been inexorable. He has once more enriched the 
literature of medicine, and this by a treatise which, in a certain 
sense, may be described as of no common character.” The 
reviewer went on to ask, “‘ With our previous knowledge of the 
learned doctor, can we feel surprised at the announcement that he 
has at length ‘found in the excreta of reptiles agents of great 
medicinal value in numerous diseases where much help was 
needed ?’” The reviewer then ridiculed the applicant's alleged 
discoveries, and quoted an extract, in which Dr. Hastings wrote, 
“My earliest trials were made with the excreta of the boa con- 
strictor, which I employed, in the first instance, dissolved simply 
in water. A gallon of water will not dissolve two grains, and 
yet, strange as the statement may appear, half a teaspoonful of 
this solution rubbed over the chest of a consumptive patient will 
give instantaneous relief to his breathing.” The review concluded 
thus ;—‘ But, like all great men, Dr. Hastings has had his per- 
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secutors ; one of so pertinacious a character as to have compelled 
the College of Physicians, within the last six months, to summon 
Dr. Hastings before the Censors’ Board to answer the complaint 
of acting in a way derogatory to his profession. This is no 
secret, for in the preface of the work the author himself alludes 
to it. But we must have done with this disreputable and annoying 
topic. What can the public be thinking about, we would ask, 
when it supports and patronizes such absurd doings ? Will there 
still continue to be found persons ready to allow their sick friends 
to be washed with a lotion of serpent’s dung? It may be so. 
Naphtha, oxalic acid, and this precious excrement are the ex- 
pression of that eternal folly which must be fed. 


‘“* Populus vult decipi et decipiatur.” 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, during the reading of the 
review complained of, observed that the writer might have 
honestly believed that the applicant's alleged discoveries were all 
moonshine. He might honestly have thought Dr. Hastings was . 
over-sanguine or over-credulous in supposing that the excrement 
of reptiles could produce such results; and that those who took 
a more sober view of things might say it was all moonshine. 
Mr. Coleridge contended that the effect of the article was to charge 
the applicant with being a quack. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
said that great service was done to the public by denouncing 
quackery, provided it were done in a fair spirit. 

Mr. Coleridge said there was nothing like oil for sharpening a 
razor, and the “most offensive things might be said with a bland, 
oily face by those who knew how. The learned counsel com- 
plained particularly of the allusion to the inquiry which had 
taken place before the College of Physicians, and the omission to 
mention that the charge had been dismissed without calling upon 
Dr..Hastings for an answer—a fact which must have been well 
known to the writer of the review. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said he thought there were some 
expressions which might have been omitted ; but with respect to 
the concluding paragraph of the review (upon which the learned 
counsel seemed to lay some stress), his Lordship thought that was 
rather a libel upon the public. 

Mr. Coleridge submitted that the article imputed dishonest 
motives. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn said, Dr. Hastings has brought 
forward his three remedies one after another, and, when he had 
himself given up the first two, he brought forward a third—the 
excreta of reptiles. It might be that he ‘had discovered a remedy, 
and, if so, truth would prevail in the end; but it was not to be. 
wondered at that the matter was treated. rather sarcastically when 
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the public were told that phthisis could be cured by the dung of 
snakes. The article might be a libel, but the applicant had the 
ordinary remedy, and the Court ought not to interfere, except 
where there was mala fides, or some sinister motive. 

The other Judges concurred.— Rule refused. 


Death has been busy in the profession during the past quarter. 
The loss of Mr. Stanley, Dr. J. O. McWilliam, C.B., and Mr. 
Wakley leaves a great hiatus among the ranks of our best known 
and most admired leaders. Mr. Stanley was struck down with 
apoplexy while going his round in the wards of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in the afternoon of the 24th of May, and death occurred 
within an hour of the attack. He died at the post he had so long 
and ably filled. Mr. Stanley was Surgeon Extraordinary to the 
Queen and Senior Surgeon of his hospital. He was also the 
author of a treatise “On Diseases of the Bones,” a work on 
“The Mode of Performing the Lateral Operation of Lithotomy,” 
and a “ Manual of Practical Anatomy,’ and several scattered 
papers. We trust in our next number to present our readers 
with memoirs of Dr. McWilliam and Mr. Wakley. Mr. 
Wakley’s life is that of the social and political history of the 
profession for half-a-century. 


ArT. XI.—LITERARY GOSSIP AND RECORD. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF PLAGUE. 


M. Cuasas* has recently thrown additional light upon the 
probable antiquity of plague. In a commentary on the hiero- 
elyphical denominations of the Hycsos, or Shepherd-Kings of 
Egypt, he suggests a new reading, of great interest to the medical 
historian, for one of the several contumelious names which the 
Egyptians made use of when referring to them. The name in 
question is AAT-U. M. Chabas had previously translated the 
term barbarians; Mr. Goodwin, invaders, revolters; and M. 
Brugsch, rebels, insurgents. Each gentleman, however, wished 
it to be understood that these interpretations did not convey the 
intimate sense of the word. Now, in certain papyri in which 
the phrase AAT-U is met with, it evidently signifies something 
deadly. Thus, in one celebrating the triumphs of Rameses II., 
we read—‘‘ He made Khita a habitation for the dead, as though 
he were Pakht exerting his fury in the track of the AAT-U.” 
But in the Leyden papyri more explicit texts are found. 


* Melanges Egyptologiques, Par F, Chabas, A Chalon-sur-Saone, 1862. 
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These manuscripts, which were discovered at Memphis, rolled 
the one above the other, are books of magical formule. The 
preservative effects of some of these are announced in these 
terms :—“‘ The man is preserved from the annual Aat, the enemy 
will not seize upon him.” “The annual Aat will not prostrate 
him :” ‘“‘ Weakness will not master ham, neither the annual 
Aat kill him, nor sickness destroy him.” From these formule, 
in which AAT is accompanied by the word TER (yearly), 
M. Chabas is of opinion, that the term refers to some peri- 
odical and very formidable plague, since the Egyptians sought 
to defend themselves from its attack by magical means, as 
they were accustomed to protect themselves from crocodiles, 
ferocious animals, and venomous reptiles. Further, there is a 
passage in the calendar of Sallier which reads thus :—‘ T’he air 
in the heaven this day is mingled with the annual Aats ;” or, 
“ The annual Aats now mingle with the atmosphere.” 

The AAT, then, M. Chabas infers, was a contagious or 
epidemic malady, the germs of which were transported by the 
air we breathe. Now, it is noteworthy that the passage 
cited from the calendar refers to the 19 Tobi, that is to say, to 
the first month following the retreat of the waters of the in- 
undation. Hence, M. Chabas identifies the AAT with the 
plague, which he asserts manifests itself in Egypt precisely at 
this epoch. 

He is well aware that it is common to attribute to the climate 
of ancient Egypt a constant salubrity, and to assert as the prin- 
cipal and very modern cause of plague, the cessation of the 
custom of embalming the dead at the time of the introduction of 
Christianity. But against the evidence of Herodotus, who speaks 
of the healthy climate and regularity of the seasons of Egypt, it 
is only necessary to oppose the fact of the pestilence which 
ravaged that country afew years after the voyage of the historian, and 
which afterwards spread itself over Asiaand Europe. Itis not easy 
to admit that this frightful calamity was the first manifestation of a 
plague new to Egypt. ven before the time the country was 
civilized, the Nile covered it each year as now with its fertilizing 
mud, from which has always emitted insalubrious emanations 
under the influence of the sun. That under the administration 
of the Pharaohs, thanks to a perfect system of irrigation, the 
plague was less frequent, is possible, but it was not the less 
known and feared by the Egyptians. 


“The Scripture often mentions pest, under the name of 34,” 
continues M. Chabas; “ with the sword and the famine, it proved the 
terrible triad of mortal plagues with which the unfaithful Israelites 
and the enemies of the people of God were menaced. The pestilence 
which punished the crime of David carried off 70,000 Israelites in 
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three days. In speaking to Pharaoh of the pestilence with which 
God would strike the Hebrews if they did not sacrifice in the desert, 
Moses certainly mentioned a plague known to the Egyptians, and 
well fitted to make a lively impression upon their minds. 

“That the Egyptian name of the pest, as its Hebrew name, was 
applied to divers destructive plagues, cannot be doubted. In the 
hieroglyphics particularly, AAT-U designates the executors of 
celestial chastisements, who march in the track of the gods, striking 
off heads and breaking necks. And this tropical extension of the 
meaning of the word pest in no degree enfeebles the terrible energy 
of the expression. Now, we have demonstrated that the Egyptians, 
in order to characterize their enemies, applied to them epithets which | 
represented them as extended without life and force at their feet. Is 
it not remarkable that with regard to the Shepherd-Kings they have 
made use, on the contrary, of a word which, far from recalling an idea 
of contempt and triumph, awakes a sentiment of extreme terror and. 
hate ? 

“Tf my philological deductions are admitted, we have acquired a 
significant commentary on the report of Manetho concerning the 
cruelty of the Shepherd-Kings, and the disasters with which they had 
struck Egypt. In the same time we have obtained an historical result 
in the demonstration of the great antiquity of the pest, contrary to 
the opinions most generally admitted even at this day.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The A, B,C of Thought: Consciousness the Standard of Truth; 
or, Peerings into the Logic of the Future. By the Rev. W.G. Davizs. 
London, Williams and Norgate. 1862. Sm. 8vo. Pp. 144. 


This is acharming and most suggestive little book. Placing him- 
self on logic as a standing-point, Mr. Davies has endeavoured to take 
a comprehensive view of the psychical domain around; and not 
resting satisfied with merely examining mental processes in their re- 
sults, he has penetrated from logic wherever he could into psy- 
chology. As a consequence he finds that the logic and the psychology 
have not always harmonized; hence he is led to modify, in several 
instances, the ordinary doctrines of logical science in such a manner as 
his psychological researches seemed to suggest. He “ cannot con- + 
ceive,’ he observes, “though the contrary opinion is held by high 
authorities, that the laws of thought can be fully determined other- 
wise than by following the method here observed, that is, tracing every 
mental process to its source, by a searching and exhaustive analysis.” 

“Can we from reflection on our own mental phenomena—with the 
aid, of course, of philosophers in the same field—gain possession of 
those universal truths which constitute a science of the mind’s opera-- — 
tions ¥”? This is the important question which Mr. Davies attempts 
to solve. He divides his work into three parts, the first of which is- 
devoted to an analysis of Consciousness ; the second to an examination 
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of Perception and Conception in relation to Form; and the third to 
Reason and its Forms. 


In the prefatory remarks to the second part, Mr. Davies observes :— 


“Mr. J. 5. Mill declares ‘that logic, because it has no concern with the 
intimate facts of the mind, is common ground, on which the partisans of 
Hartley and of Reid, of Locke and of Kant, may meet and join hands. And 
again he says, ‘that logic has no concern with the nature of the act of judging 
or believing; the consideration of that act, as a phenomenon of mind, belongs 
to another science.’ Bishop Thomson also states that ‘our conceptions are 
formed from single objects; how do we come to know these? The logician 
replies, that it is not his business to show how.’ Mr. Devey also declares 
that all these questions ‘involve metaphysical theories, concerning which the 
greatest minds have differed, and are quite extraneous to logic, which deals 
with principles about whose cogency there cannot be the slightest doubt.’ Now 
we have made it our duty to attempt precisely the very task which these 
logicians assign to the metaphysician; that is, to interpret logic by the light of 
psychology. And if there be anything worthy of acceptance in these contribu- 
tions, it arises chiefly from a steadfast adherence to the method which we have 
deemed it right to pursue.” (p. 43.) 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Davies in detail, but content 
ourselves with citing one or two examples of his method of dealing 
with the great subjects which come within the scope of his work. 
These better serve to indicate its character than any meagre descrip- 
tion or criticism. Writing of the order in which Knowledge grows, 
Mr. Davies says :— 


“ Although, as we have shown above, a certain era is marked by the activity 
of this faculty rather than of that, it must not be forgotten that all the faculties 
manifest, in regard to undecided points, a spontaneous, or transitional energy, 
which greatly influences the most advanced thinking of that era. The spon- 
taneous and transitional thoughts of a period, whether in religion, polities, or 
science, serve as so many checks against presumed finality and narrowness of 
view. The grandest truths are the last to enter their final stage; whereas 
truths inferior enter that stage at a comparatively early period. Now some 
persons pronounce that discovery terminates with truths of the latter kind. A 
sensational philosopher is too ready to do this; and to boast of his accepting 
nothing till it shall be proved. But when positive knowledge is so scant, by 
so doing, he throws a thick mist of negation upon all that makes man’s life full 
and joyous. The antidote to this narrow philosophy—a philosophy which 
endeavours to impose upon mankind a gaunt skeleton of truth, in room of the 
jovely Divinity herself—is that portion of a nation’s thoughts which has nol yet 
entered upon its final stage ; and which, by loudly asserting its superiority, deters 
ingutrers from limiting the domain of knowledge, as tn vision, space is limited by 
the limitation of the sense of sight. ‘Thousand to one (says Lessing) the goal 
of your philosophy will be the spot where you become weary of thinking any 
further—a remark which should caution us not to be too hasty in interdicting 
any branch of investigation as transcending our faculties, and not to fix the 
boundaries of demonstrative knowledge without very sufficient grounds.’ Our 
better nature will inevitably— 

‘Urge us on, 
With unremitting labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening soul, 
In Truth’s exhaustless bosom.” (p. 128.) 


Again, on the Veracity of Consciousness Mr. Davies remarks :— 
“It is surprising to find how frequently philosophers have been within sight 
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of new land, and yet have failed to see it. It seems strange, for example, that 
to a mind like Sir Wm. Hamilton’s, the thought did not occur, that ‘the 
reasoning,’ on which was based the assurance that the actual manifestations of 
consciousness could not be doubted, admitted of being developed into a reason- 
ing which proves, what Reid and Stewart felt to be fact, that the existence of 
the external world is not less certain than our own existence; which proves 
that the testimony of the witness, consciousness, is, to all intents, as correct, 
as the existence of the witness is beyond doubt. For, let us ask, what is the 
ground of the conviction, that a fact of consciousness cannot be doubted? A 
deliverance of consciousness, namely, a reasoning. Is this deliverance trust- 
worthy? Reason, reflectively operating, waits for an answer; and Reason 
asks this question, because it craves for its appropriate evidence. Till this 
evidence shall be supplied, even Sir Wm. Hamilton’s argument is not unassail- 
able. It is only an answer to direct doubt. It leaves reflective doubt 
still in possession of the field. It allows the sceptic still to ask, do my faculties 
deceive me or do they not? Cana satisfactory answer be afforded to this 
question? Let us see. 

If we question the veracity of a deliverance of consciousness, it behoves us 
to ascertain by Induction which is logically prior to the other, the veracity or 
the deliverance. We then discover that the veracity is presupposed by the 
deliverance. Veracity is inseparable from consciousness when the latter is 
possessed of direct or transitive assurance. No other attribute of conscious- 
ness underlies its veracity. ‘That is primary. Would we prove this veracity ? 
The attempted proof presupposes the veracity it would prove. Would we dis- 
prove this veracity? The attempted disproof presupposes the veracity it would 
disprove. The foundation of all knowledge, knowledge of. se/f or knowledge 
of zot-self, the primary principle presupposed alike by consciousness when re- 
vealing its own existence, or that of its objects, be the latter mental, organic, 
or extra-organic, of the man, or out of the man is—VeERacity. Consciousness, 
therefore, 1s indeed The Standard of Truth. May we hope that we have suc- 
ceeded in some degree in pointing out how it possesses this momentous func- 
tion; and that our labour will not be entirely in vain ?” 


Finally, in concluding, Mr. Davies says of the objects of his work :— 


“These contributions have a tendency to mediate between the rival schools 
of philosophy, and thus to produce unanimity where now there is conflict, and 
by this unanimity to further the advancement of the higher truths. They have 
therefore a tendency to rebuke one-sidedness, and the elevation of half-truths 
into whole truths. They seek to curb the extrayagances of private judgment 
by an appeal to the universal judgment of man, to consciousness as the Truth- 
Standard. And by supplying such a standard, they enable us to detect all 
departures from it whether in the sane or the insane mind. They award to 
sensational truths the honour of being in a more advanced stage of develop- 
ment than rational truths, those apprehended by Reason. But they claim for 
these last a decided superiority in rank, and account for their less forward 
growth by the law, that the simple and general is prior in scientific development 
to the comprehensive and superior. They uphold the full authority of the 
dominant, yet vindicate the claims of the subservient to all due consideration, 
that is, toimmunity from that hurtful ascendency, hurtful even to itself, which 
the dominant has too frequently exercised over that which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the very existence of the dominant.” 


These great objects have been most thoughtfully and conscientiously 
carried out by Mr. Davies; his book is eminently sownd-minded. 
Portions of the work originally appeared in this Journal, and the 
** Journal of Mental Science.” 7 
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Clinical Essays. By Brnsamin W. Ricnwarpson, M.A., M.D., 
Senior Physician to the Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest. 
(Asclepiad, Vol. 1.) 8vo. London, 1862. pp. 272. 

This volume is the first of a series, containing essays on subjects 
relating to medical science in its various departments, which Dr. 
Richardson proposes to publish from time to time. It will be his 
object, he states, always to consult the requirements of practical medi- 
eine ; yet, at the same time, endeavour to weave into the subjects dis- 
cussed, such matters bearing on the current theories of medicine as 
shall tend to open the way to new and more comprehensive views, and 
to a sounder and more rational practice. 

In the present volume the Essays are seven in number, and are devoted 
to the following subjects: (1) Subclavian Murmur; (2) on a Diseased 
Condition of the Nails; (3) on Reduplication of the Second Sound 
of the Heart; (4) Contributions towards a more perfect Clinical 
History of Scarlet Fever; (5) on Pulsatile Pulmonic Crepitation ; 
(6) on Urzmic Coma; and(7) on Cardiac Apneea. The whole of these 
Essays are characterized by that clearness of thought, precision yet 
vigour of expression, thorough practicalness and yet large origin- 
ality which so eminently distinguish the writings of the author. The 
volume is, indeed, to be commended in an especial manner to men in 
the active practice of their profession, to whom these Essays, and more 
particularly the three on Scarlet Fever, Urzemic Coma, and Cardiac 
Apnoea, will prove of unusual interest and value. It would be unjust 
to Dr. Richardson, still more unjust to the Essays, to make any 
attempt to analyze the contents of this volume. They must be read 
in detail to be rightly appreciated. One illustration, however, we may 
give in confirmation of our remarks on their practical bearing. It 
refers to the treatment of Scarlet Fever. 

After pointing out that the essence of the treatment of this 
disease in its early stages is to produce profuse excretion by the skin ; 
“in other words, to expedite as quickly as possible the expulsion of 
the products of a malchemistry from the blood,” and indicating the 
readiest modes of effecting this, Dr. Richardson says :— 


*But we must never forget that there is another element in the disorder, 
which may prove the fatal element ; I mean the deposition of fibrine in the 
right cavities of the heart. 

“To meet this tendency to deposition, to prevent its occurrence, two reme- 
dies seem to me to be most reliable. The one is ammonia, as first reeommended 
by Dr. Peart, and more recently by Dr. Urtt; the other is acetic acid, as 
recommended by Mr. Isaac Baker Brown. I have often put these remedies 
into use, in practice, and I am bound to say that they are both most effectual. 
It would be difficult to decide which is the best. 

‘The action of these remedies at first sight may seem contradictory, but it 
is not.so. Both acetic acid and ammonia have one property in common, that 
of holding the fibrme of the blood in solution. Both medicines also tend to 
eliminate carbonic acid; for ammonia, when freely administered, escapes from 
the skin, the breath, and perhaps the urine, in the form of carbonate; and 
acetic acid is decomposed entirely, escaping from the urine as carbonic acid 
in combination with a base. Further, by keeping the blood fluid, they favour 
elimination from every excreting surface. I have used with equally good 
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effects a combination of these two remedies with an excess of ammonia, as in 
doses of two fluid-drachms of the liquor ammonie acetatis, with from three 
to five drops of liquor ammonia, in a liberal quantity of distilled water. 

“It is of importance in these exhibitions to administer the agent in small 
and frequently repeated doses, so that the blood may always contain the 
remedy ; for if the doses be given with intervals of three or four hours apart, 
the decomposition and elimination of the substance is over so quickly, that the 
system is left free of the effects during the greater part of the period between 
each dose. In a word, the secret of administration consists in putting aside 
the idea of a medicinal dose altogether, and in offering the remedy as a pleasant 
drink, rather than as a nauseous draught. 

“Tf the ammonia treatment be selected, there are two points particularly to 
be observed. The doses must be followed up until the agent is very distinctly 
presented in the breath, This presence may be determined by the holding of 
a glass rod moistened with hydrochloric acid for the patient to exhale on; 
when, if much ammonia be expired, the white characteristic fumes will be 
developed. This test, however, is not very satisfactory. It is better to place 
a drop of pure hydrochloric acid on a microscope slide, and allow the patient 
to exhale some twenty or thirty times over the acid surface. Then, the glass 
slide being gently dried before the fire, or near a spirit-lamp, there will be left 
a crystalline deposit, which, on microscopical examination, will present the 
characters depicted in plate IL., figure 1. 

To effect this examination of the breath, Mr. Toogood, of Mount Street, 
has constructed under my direction, a very simple pocket-tube, delineated in 
figure 2, of plate IT. 

“The tube is in fact a strong test-tube, with a neck holding a stopper per- 
forated in two places. One of the openings is armed with a mouthpiece, and 
the whole is covered in with a well-fitted glass cap. When the tube is prepared 
for use, a microscope slide is moistened at one or two points with a minim of 
pure hydrochloric acid, and is inserted in the tube; the stopper and glass ca 
are then adjusted, and the whole may be carried in the pocket safely. When it 
is to be applied, the glass cap is removed, and the patient is made to expire 
gently by the mouth through the mouthpiece some twenty or thirty times. 
The cap may then be replaced, and the tube removed altogether, and examined 
at once, or retained for a time. Before microscopical examination the cap is 
removed, and the tube, the stopper still in it, is placed near a fire, or at a 
little distance from the flame of a spirit-lamp, in order to allow the chloride 
that may be formed to erystallize on the slide. When this is effected, the 
stopper is removed, and the slide is ready to be placed under the microseope 
for examination. The advantages of this tube are :—first, that it is portable; 
second, that in use nothing but the expired air of the patient comes mto con- 
tact with the acid; and third, that the evaporation and crystallization are 
performed with as little exposure to the air as 1s possible. 

“ A few experiments with this tube on healthy persons will indicate that 
under most circumstances crystals of chloride of ammonium are produced after 
expiration through the tube when the slide is charged with hydrochloric acid. 
But practice soon points out the extreme amount of the crystalline body that 
can be produced in health by a fixed number of expirations; so that com- 
parisons between this production, and that occurring after the administration 
of ammonia, are easily and practically learned. In health, the crystalline de- 
posit is thin and scattered ; after free administration of ammonia, if the action 
is a skin or kidneys, or of both, be not profuse, the slide is frosted with the 
salt. 

“Tn administering ammonia it is essential that the medicine be pushed to 
the extent of showing a free evolution in the breath. But while this point is to 
be insisted on, it is essential that there be a limit to the administration ; for if 
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it be carried to an extreme, two evils are induced. In the first place, the am- 
monia by its presence stops, to a considerable extent, the process of oxygena- 
tion; and, secondly, it acts by its solvent power on the blood-corpuscles. It 
is well therefore, nay requisite, also to examine the blood microscopically 
during the administration; when, if the red corpuscles while still in motion, 
present the appearances marked A, B, C, D, H, F, G, in figure 3, plate ii— 
that is to say, if the dises be crenate, or irregular, or transparent, or collapsed, 
or oval, or very diffuse—the indications are given that the alkali is becoming 
dangerous, and requires to be suspended.” (pp. 104—8.) 

Of Anagrams, a Monograph Treating of their History from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time; with an Introduction, containing 
numerous specimens of Macaronic Poetry, Punning Mottoes, Rhopalic, 
Shaped, Equivocal, Lyon, and Echo verses, Alliteration, ‘Acrostics, 
Lipograms, Palindromes, Bouts Rimés. By H. B. Wuearey. 
Williams and Norgate. 12mo., pp. 186. 1862. 

This is one of the daintiest little books, brimfal of the quaint- 
est conceits. It was a happy idea of Mr. Wheatley to form a 
collection of these curious literary follies, and to serve them up in so 
appetizing a form. Insane follies must at all times be gauged by sane 
follies; and here we have many of the most curious illustrations of the 
latter. Anagrams, moreover, have a remote place among the de- 
termining causes of insanity. ‘Thus Addison relates, in his papers on 
“False Wit’? (Spectator, Nos. 58,63), the unhappy case of an unfortu- 
nate lover who expended much time over an anagram of his mistress’ 
name; but when he had completed the task, and presented the result 
to her, he was shocked to find that he had spelt her name incorrectly, 
its real orthography being “ Mary Bohun,” while he, no doubt much to 
the fair one’s annoyance, had framed his elaborate transposition from 
the prosaic letters of “ Moll Boon.” “ The lover,” says Addison, “ was 
thunderstruck with his misfortune, insomuch that in a little time after 
he lost his senses, which indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continued application he had given to his anagram.” 

- But anagrams and allied literary follies possess a mysterious 
philosophy which is not to be rashly slighted. ‘“ Plato,’ writes 
Disraeli in his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ “ had strange notions of the 
iufluence of anagrams when drawn out of persons’ names, and the later 
Platonists are full of the mysteries of the anagrammatic virtues of 
names. ‘The chimerical associations of the character and qualities of a 
man with his name anagrammatized, may often have instigated to the 
choice of a vocation or otherwise affected his imagination.” 

An illustrious confirmation of the Neo-Platonic notions is to be found 
in the anagram of FLorENcE NIGHTINGALE, which reads Hit on, cheer- 
ing angel. 

Of the serious uses to which anagrams and word-playing have been 
applied, we may quote the following illustrations :— 

‘Sir Thomas Herbert, in his ‘Travels in Africa and Asia,’ (folio, London, 
1677,) speaking of the derivation of the word Ophir, says—‘ Yea, to strengthen 
that imagination, others suppose that by the word Sophyra (which is Ophyr 
anagrammatized), mentioned in the lxxii. interpreters, is intended or meant 
Soffala or Sophura, as to attain their ends they wrest it; albeit, St. Jerome by 
that name intends Sepher.’” (p. 73.) 
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“A passage of Scripture arranged chronogrammatically was made the vehicle 
for a prophecy by Michel Stifelius, a Lutheran minister, at Wurtemburg, 
who foretold that, on the 3rd of October, 1533, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
the world would come to an end. The passage from which he elicited this 
wonderful, and, as it proved, inaccurate prediction, is in John xix. 37.—‘ They 
shall look on him whom they pierced.—(VIDebVnt In qVeM transf [Xer 
Vut, making MDX VVVVIIL,, or 1533); but the month, the day, and the hour, 
seem only to have existed in the excited imagination of the worthy Stifelius 
himself. There is a rider to this anecdote which may be thus related:—On 
the day that Stifelins predicted the end of the world, a very violent storm arose 
while he was preaching to the congregation, who believed his prophecy was 
coming to pass, when, lo! suddenly the clouds disappeared, the sky became 
clear, and all was calm except the people, whose indignation was aroused, and 
they dragged the prophet from his pulpit and beat him sorely for thus disap- 
pointing them.’ ” (p. 5.) 


Here is a specimen of alliterative versification directed at the pro- 
fession. 
‘Medical men, my mood mistaking, 
Most mawkish monstrous messes making, 
Molest me much; most manfully 
My mind might meet my malady: 
Medicine’s mere mockery murders me.” 


Such are a few samples of the contents of Mr. Wheatley’s pleasant 
little volume. These jottings of literary leisure are very piquant 
things, and Mr. Wheatley has broken good ground, which we trust he 
will not suffer to lie needlessly fallow. 


Erasmus Darwin, Philosopher, Poet, and Physician. A Lecture 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Whitby. By Joun 
Dowson, A.M., M.D. lLondon:,H. K. Lewis. pp. 181.—A very 
useful sketch of a notable character. Dr. Dowson’s Lecture is, we 
are glad to say, but the forerunner of a fuller account of the life 
and works of Darwin. 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


BretcHer.—Reformatories for Drunkards. By T. W. Belcher, B.M., M.A. 
8vo, sewed, 8d. 

Bennetr.—Introduction to Clinical Medicine. Being Lectures on the 
Method of Examining Patients, and the means necessary for arriving 
at anexact Diagnosis. By J. Hughes Bennett, M.D. Fourth Edition, sm. 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Baker Brown.—On Ovarian Dropsy: its Nature, Diagnosis, and Treatment, 
the Result of Thirty Years’ Experience. By I. Baker Brown, F.R.C.S. 
(by Exam.) Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. * 

Eartz.—The Mammary Signs of Pregnancy and of Recent Delivery. By 
J. Lumley Earle, M.D. 8vo, cloth limp, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 

Epwarps.—The Examination of the Chest, ina Series of Tables. By George 
N. Edwards, M.D. Cantab. Royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HapersHon.—On Diseases of the Abdomen, Stomach, and other Parts of the 
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Alimentary Canal. By 8. O. Habershon, M.D., F.R.C.P. Second Edition, 
considerably Enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Jonres.—On the Use of Perchloride of Iron and other Chalybeate Salts in the 
Treatment of Consumption: a Clinical Inquiry into their Physiological 
Action and Therapeutic Properties. With a Chapter on Hygiene. By 
James Jones, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. rae 

Lzvprt.—Clinical Essay on the Mineral Waters of Eaux Bonnes (Pyrenees) 
and ae Value in Consumptive Diseases. By Dr. Lucien Leudet. 8vo, 

Se 

Martyn.—Hospitals Past and Present. By Samuel Martyn, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
8vo, Is. 

Mzapows.—A Manual of Midwifery. By Alfred Meadows, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
32m0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

OxpsteTRicAL Society.—Transactions, Vol. IIL, for the Year 1861. 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 

Pavy.—Diabetes, Researches on, its Nature and Treatment. By F. W. 
Pavy, M.D., F.R.C.P. 8vo, cloth 8s. 6d. 

Ryan.—Infanticide: its Law, Prevalence, Prevention and History. By 
William Burke Ryan, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Smita.—Consumption : its Early and Remediable Stages. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., L.L.B, Post 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

Titt.—On Uterine and Ovarian Inflammation, and on the Physiology and 
Diseases of Menstruation, By H.J. Tilt, M.D., M.R.C.P. Third Kdition, 
with Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Towniey.—Parturition without Pain. By James Townley, L.R.C.P. Edin., 
F.L.S. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wetts.—On Long, Short, and Weak Sight, and their Treatment by the 
Scientific Use of Spectacles. By J. Soelberg Wells. With Engravings 
on Wood and Stone, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


2. SUrgery. 


Acton:—The Functions and Disorders of the Reproductive Organs in Child- 
hood, Youth, Adult Age, and Advanced Life, considered in their Physi- 
ological, Social, and Moral Relations. By William Acton, M.R.C.S. 
Third Edition, entirely re-written, 8vo, cloth, 1os. 6d. 

Asuton.—Prolapsus, Fistula in Ano, and Hemorrhoidal Affections; their 
Pathology and Treatment. By T.J. Ashton, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Brec.—Spinal Curvature : the Mechanical Appliances adapted for its Successful 
Treatment. By Henry Heather Bigg, Assoc. Inst.C.E. With Engrav- 
ings, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Cuance.—On the Nature, Causes, Variety and Treatment of Bodily Deformities, 
in a Series of Lectures delivered at the City Orthopedic Hospital. By 
E. J. Chance, F.R.C.S.E. Part L, post 8vo, cloth. ras. 6d. 

Heatu.—A Manual of Minor Surgery and Bandaging, for the Use of House- 
Surgeons, Dressers, and Junior Practitioners. By Christopher Heath, 
eat ae Second Edition, Enlarged, with Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, ss. 

ete the Treatment of Gonorrhcea without Specifics. By J. L. Milton, 
M.R.C.S. Eng. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Smirx.—Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus of the Rectum, their Pathology and 
Treatment, with especial reference to the Use of Nitric Acid; with a 
Chapter on the Painful Ulcer of the Rectum. By Henry Smith, F.R.C.S. 
Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Our Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
embraces the following subject : : 


Upon some forms of Insanity which could not with justice be committed 
to Hospitals for the Insane. By Dr. Satomon; Samosczyn. 
Aérophobia.—There is not only hydrophobia, but an aérophobia. 
Without here setting both phenomena parallel, it is enough to cha- 
racterize the latter, and to pursue the subject, when it, leaving material 
grounds, passes into insanity, and outgrows trivial discipline and treat- 
ment. Of course, we must first put aside the many irritations of the 
skin as they occur in fever, in catarrh, in asthma, in rheumatism, and 
other diseases; as in these cases the shrinking from the atmospheric 
air is merely a subordinate symptom of the disease affecting the whole 
body, or a special organ; at least it has always hitherto been con- 
sidered so. It is also difficult in a detailed account to enter into all 
the irritations of the skin which are exhibited in hypochondria, hysteria, 
melancholia, and in the first stage of mania, and especially so because 
the physiological side of this group of appearances has not been suffi- 
ciently discussed to enable it to be ascertained in how far in one par- 
ticular case the abnormal cold sensation is the cause or symptom of 
derangement. The psychologist at least, has, to my knowledge, always 
looked upon every cold sensation as a purely eccentric symptom, 
although different considerations might lead to the conclusion that, 
oftener at least than is commonly supposed, derangement of the stei- 
sasthesta may be considered in the light of a cause. If we consider, in 
the first place, the extensive diffusion of the nerves of the skin organs, 
in order that we may estimate in a rough way only their probably 
material importance in relation to the remaining nervous system, we 
may easily imagine that a derangement in the sensation of the skin 
might also bring about a derangement in the central organs of the 
nervous system. If we pass with the philosopher Noax to a deeper 
and more exact appreciation of the vehicles of common sensation as an 
indispensable means of help, nay, even as an integral component part 
of the intelligent portion of the brain, we are led involuntarily to think 
of the pathological theory according to which the burning of the third 
part of the surface of the skin produces death ; and how seldom is it 
taken into consideration, how great an influence a derangement of the 
sensibility of a much greater surface of the skin may exercise upon the 
power of perception of the brain. If, indeed, insanity be once there, 
the abnormal state of the skin will scarcely be considered worthy of 
attention in comparison with the anormal phenomena of the brain ; 
although the care which is bestowed upon the skin of the insane in 
asylums proves that this item is not left out of account in practice. 
Moreover, the old theory of a causative relation of pellagra and insanity 
would probably proceed from a dim idea of the importance of a healthy 
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state of the skin. Sickness would be more interesting, if in cases of 
disease the direct connexion of central zrritation with the irritation of 
the sensibility of the skin was proved. There are, however, so many 
cases in which the one irritation occurs and passes away without any 
perceptible derangement of the mind, that an opportunity for observa- 
tion is seldom afforded to the psychologist. Such patients, however, 
give us physicians in private practice much trouble, and cause us to 
wish often enough for the material apparatus and approved means of 
carrying out treatment psychologically. The next division of patients 
corresponds to the title at the top of these lines, which saves us from 
giving a somewhat more exact explanation of what we think “aéro- 
phobia.” First of all, we must guard ourselves from in any way con- 
veying the idea that we have ever observed a case in which idiopathic 
irritation of the nervous system was transmitted to the brain without 
a causative connexion with some other condition of disease. The 
peculiarity in the observed cases was, that every unhealthy condition 
had already ceased months and years previous, and that the aérophobia 
remained as a single isolated symptom of the earlier disease. . Such 
patients guarded themselves with the greatest care against keen air, 
against draughts, against wind, went seldom out, and only in the 
warmest weather, and covered by many clothes; they lay for years 
under large beds, and considered those their bitterest foes who advised 
them to abandon their place of rest. Many perspire much, and thereby 
become still more sensitive. The window is not allowed to be opened, 
the door only with the greatest caution. With this nervous dread of 
contact with the cold air is associated sooner or later, in many cases, a 
transmission of the irritation of the skin to the mucous membrane, to 
the nervous expansion of the nerves of smell in the mucous membrane 
of the nose, producing hyperosmia; or passing to the nerves of the 
mucous membrane of the chest, produces difficulty of breathing—phe- 
nomena which are reproduced by cold, or any unpleasant unusual smell. 
if neither cold nor unpleasant smells recal these agents to the remem- 
brance of the patient, he remains cheerful and feels himself well. Other 
diseased conditions are not to be discovered. In two of my patients it 
was preceded for months and years by feverish catarrh; another suf- 
fered for years from an affection of the liver, and complained often of 
cold feet and prolonged shivering. Asthma is a very common concomi- 
tant of this disease, and I once attended a patient who would not allow 
a fire to be lit during the whole winter, preferring to be encircled by a 
perfect wall of beds, coverlets, &c., because he imagined himself unable 
to bear the smell of the fuel in a well-ventilating stove. This condi- 
tion continues, if it does not receive a check, till the end of life; the 
patient becomes ever more susceptible to fresh air, and more anxious to 
protect himself from the cold; medical aid becomes unavailable, and if 
death does not ensue, it may easily be imagined that from such an 
unnatural life the saddest consequences result. It is evident from the 
foregoing description that the laws of nervous physiology hold good in 
such affections ; that in many important diseases these affections of the 
herves may continue long after the original cause of suffering has dis- 
appeared (tetanus epilepsia). Aérophobia is counected with catarrh, 
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that hyperzsthesia of the skin which induces the patient alternately 
to approach and recede from the stove. The catarrh disappears, the 
dyszsthesia of the skin may remain. In the same way it is connected 
with disease of the lower parts of the body, which is often accompanied 
by an irritation of the skin. The following cases will serve for the 
elucidation of the foregcing :— 

I. On the 29th April, 1859, I was called to see a shepherdess in the 
neighbourhood, who had been confined to bed for eighteen weeks, and 
whose case had neither been cured nor ameliorated by the use of various 
medicines. I found a woman about 51 years of age; a very fat, and in 
spite of her long confinement to bed, strong-looking person, the mother 
of several children, and one who had previously enjoyed good health. 
She lay in bed enveloped in numerous petticoats, dresses, and jackets, 
and covered up to her nose by one of those heavy upper beds which 
are used in that part of the country. Her own account was, that 
eighteen weeks before she had been seized by a feverish cold, which 
obliged her to keep her bed. Since that time she had felt very weak 
and “unable to bear the air,’ because, as she expressed it, it made her 
shiver violently all over. Thus she suffered much from recurring attacks 
of pain in the limbs, and complained of shooting pains through the 
whole body, perspired much (she had often taken medicine on this 
account), shivered before my eyes when she was uncovered, that I 
might examine her, and was obliged to be soon re-covered. The ex- 
amination, after all accuracy, showed not the slightest disease. Besides, 
she had a very good appetite, sufficient to supply the requisite nourish- 
ment, and had a normal temperature of the skin. The courses had 
long ago ceased. ‘The sleep was good, and undisturbed by pain. The 
object now was to allay that excessive sensibility of the skin. This, 
however, could not be attained through the ordinary means, because the 
patient, at the simple order to leave her bed, fancied she had not the 
power to do so; in fact, considered that the mere lifting of the bed- 
clothes would infallibly produce death. The next object was, therefore, 
to remove this prejudice. I am ashamed to confess that I called to aid 
omnipotent humbug, and certainly with the most decided results. I 
asked the woman if she knew when the new moon would beP Shedid 

-not know, and a calendar had to be brought, from which we learned 
that the new moon would appear on the night of the 1st of May, three 
days from that time. So I ordered her on the last of these days, at six 
o’clock in the morning, punctual to the moment by a well-regulated 
clock, to allow herself to be carried outside the door, and placed upon a 
bench. To prevent cold, she was to be covered with warm skins. When 
she had been there exactly one half hour by the clock she was to be ecar- 
ried back to bed. This was to be repeated on the two following days. 
On the next day she was to sit for an hour, and walk exactly roo steps; 
on the following one 200 steps; and so on until 1000 steps were 
achieved. After that she would be perfectly well, if every three days 
she took off a petticoat or jacket, and caused it to be hung on the west 
side of her apartment. As I have already intimated, the punctual 
attention to my orders resulted in a complete cure, and the woman has 
been perfectly well ever since. 
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An almost identical case was treated by me in my former place of 
residence, Schneidermiihl. This case amongst others may prove that 
in many points it should be dealt with as a purely psychological 
disease. If we were sufliciently enlightened and supplied with good 
asylums, to which such patients might he sent without encounter- 
ing violent opposition, the necessity for resorting to such humbug 
would be avoided, and the case more suitably treated under the 
superintendence of the chief physician. Not merely maniacs and 
melancholics, but also the so-named hypochondriacs, would be more 
easily treated and cured by isolation. 

II. 8.8., 72 years of age, has been already treated by me seven years, 
and by my predecessor thirteen years, and was ill fifteen years before 
that. He is in good circumstances, a clever honest man, who had had 
a hard struggle in his youth. Lasier circumstances were accompanied 
by sickness. Thirty years ago he was attacked, most probably as the 
result of a cold, by liver complaint, accompanied by an asthmatical 
affection. After a variety of treatment, the complaint was subdued at 
Carlsbad—that is, the liver complaint, not the asthma. From his 
description of the latter, it is probable that the swollen liver had 
pressed partly upon the diaphragm and then upon the nervus phre- 
nicus, and partly upon the nervous plexus of the stomach, causing the 
difficulty of breathing, which he and his physicians called asthma. 
Whether the true pathognomical conditions of asthma were ever there, 
is very questionable. Neither I nor my predecessor, Dr. Lowenthal, 
Posen, had ever, except once during a period of twenty years, observed 
any other symptom of oppression than a mere cramp, which extended 
from the scrobiculus cordis along the vagus as far as the manubrium 
sterni, but seldom higher. ‘This continued for days and weeks without 
variation ; was accompanied by the discharge of pure urine, and only 
seldom terminated in a cough. When there was any question of busi- 
ness, news, or relations of any interest, we heard nothing of the 
oppression, and even during the attacks the voice was sonorous and 
powerful. Digestion was healthy, and attention was only called to it 
because the patient voluntarily imposed upon himself his old diet of 
Carlsbad, coffee and soup, which produced a coating on the tongue; 
it became clean again on his return, after the attack, to ordinary and 
solid food. Stools perfectly normal, and the use of aperients produced 
a sensation of weakness bordering upon faintness. The feeling of 
oppression was felt as soon as the patient fancied he had inhaled a 
breath of cold air, whether he had been exposed to it or not; or as 
soon as he perceived an unpleasant odour he went immediately to bed 
and put on a fly blister, from which he imagined he experienced relief. 
The surface of his breast had the appearance of being flayed, and as 
often as I persuaded him not to apply the blister because it produced 
dysury, the attack was sure to continue, until, with or without my 
leave, the blister was applied. Then would succeed several days, or 
even weeks, of relief, until he met with some annoyance, encountered 
a current of cold air, smelt a cigar, or passed a newly scoured room, 
Now, touching the hyperosmia, I once went intentionally to him 
when the overcoat which I had on had been accidentally smeared with 
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tar. I went straight to him with an exciting piece of news, and con- 
* tinued with him in animated conversation for two hours without his 
once perceiving this very penetrating smell. He only asked me inei- 
dentally if I had been giving musk to any patient, for there was an 
odour like it. When I told him, several days afterwards, that I had 
had tar on my coat, which had smelt so very strongly without giving 
him an illness he was quite offended, and did not call me in for a long 
time. He is generally very well in the heat of summer, walks actively 
in the streets, drives out occasionally, has good spirits, enjoys his food, 
takes great interest in his business; but as soon as winter draws near, 
he spends the most of his time in bed, keeps a strict guard over the 
keeping up of the fire, in case it should become too cold, will not allow 
the windows or even the door of a press in his room to be opened, and 
if he ever does venture into his sitting or business room, it is only in 
the mildest weather, when he is sure that the house doors are all shut, 
and with a handkerchief before his mouth. In this way he has passed 
more than thirty years. Five years ago I sent him to Colberg, in 
order to breathe the sea air and to get his skin hardened; after ten 
days he came back, because “ the air was too sharp for him.” Acci- 
dentally several very mild winters followed, and yet had the advantage 
that during them “ business” was very active and prosperous. Last 
winter, on the contrary, was again very bad, and the aérophobia re- 
assumed the most extraordinary caprices. Towards spring it was 
accompanied by an acute bronchial catarrh, which ran the usual course, 
and which, in spite of the oppression and cramp of which he complained, 
showed no symptoms of asthma. So far as his physical condition is 
concerned, neither I nor any other physician have ever seen, with the 
exception of the above-mentioned catarrh, any disease in the lower 
part of the body, in the lungs, or in the heart of this robust old 
man. 

-At present the patient has been for five weeks at Colberg, where, 
according to the last news, he has been entirely free from oppression, 
and” has been making excursions on the sea, even in pretty rough 
weather, “ Thatis just a common case of hypochondria,” I hear many 
remark. That is certainly the usual term applied; but names do not 
always express ideas. It is sufficient for me to have proved, by the 
history of this case, that after a disease of the liver, &c., had run its 
course, a solitary symptom of the same abnormal feeling of cold re- 
mained for thirty years, and by reaction upon the brain has produced 
abnormal sensations in it, so that the patient, not in a trivial sense, 
but virtually, must be numbered amongst the insane.—Allgemeine 
Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie und Psychisch. gerichtlecht Medecin. 
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PERHAPS nothing that relates to the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of man has been the occasion of warmer and more pro- 
tracted discussion amongst philosophers than the nature of the 
will,—the nature of volition, and the question of moral liberty. 
The persistence of this celebrated controversy, and the tenacity 
with which the opposing disputants have continued to hold their 
opinions, may be doubtless attributed chiefly tothe subtile, pe- 
culiar, and somewhat variable character of the actual phenomena 
to be considered. In the physical sciences, any given subject, as 
chemical affinity, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, &c., may 
be made to present exactly the same facts to the attention of 
every inquirer; for although the phenomena themselves are 
modifiable to a variable extent, according to the peculiar condi- 
tions of operation to which the forces that produce them may be 
subjected, still the same conditions, and consequently the same 
phenomena, can be always reproduced for the purposes of experi- 
ment or observation ; so that any difference in the conclusions at 
which different investigators may arrive will depend almost en- 
tirely on a difference in their skill of manipulation, or in their 
powers of observation and reasoning. But in the department 
of moral science which we are now about to consider, the facts 
No. VIII. PP 
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as experienced in consciousness for observation and analysis, are 
actually presented to each inquirer in a more or less modified 
form ; for every one has a moral constitution peculiar to himself, 
partly as an original endowment, partly as it is modified by ex- 
ample and education, and dependent on the strength of the 
different passions, affections, and emotions, in relation to each 
other and to the intellect ; so that by taking, as is frequently 
done, their own peculiar feelings or inward experiences as the 
subjects of inquiry, and generalizing the conclusions which they 
draw from them, that is, attributing to mankind in general what 
is attributable only to their own particular case, it is not sur- 
prising—nay, it must necessarily be, under such circumstances, 
that when men come to argue the question in the abstract, their 
judgments and conclusions will differ on certain identical points. 
Another cause of disagreement on the same subject may be 
traced to the powerful influence of religious faith and prejudice 
in biassing the faculties of the mind as instruments employed in 
the inquiry. Something, moreover, is due to ambiguity and mis- 
application of terms; but these are often the consequences of 
an inadequate conception and imperfect analysis of the facts or 
phenomena to which they are applied. 

Let us, in the first place, inquire what is generally understood 
by a voluntary act. What is the essential element that dis- 
tinguishes it from every other kind of act, according to almost 
every writer on the subject, both in ancient and modern times ? 
“That which is voluntary,” says Aristotle, “is found only in 
such (animals) as are rational.”* Cicero, in expounding the 
doctrines of the Stoics, observes, “‘ The will is that which desires 
with reason."t “ The object of the will,” says Hooker, “ is that 
good which reason doth lead us to seek.”"{ Sir Matthew Hale, 
after describing the understanding, observes that “ the will is the 
other great faeulty of the reasonable soul, and is not a bare 
appetitive power as that of the sensual appetite, but is a rational 
appetite.”§ Dr. Erasmus Darwin gives a similar account of 
volition.||_ Hobbes makes the Will to consist of the last appetite 
or passion in deliberation.{ Condillac observes, “ On entend 





* ‘H d& BovXeurixy (¢avtacia) ev Toig AoytoriKoic.—De Animé, lib. iii. cap. xi., 
also cap. ix. x., and Rhet., lib. i. cap. x. 

+ Natura enim omnes ea, que bona videntur, sequuntur, fugiuntque contraria. 
Quemobrem simul objecta species cujuspiam est, quod bonum videatur, ad id adipis- 
cendum impellit ipsa natura: id chm constanter prudenterque sit, ejusmodi appe- 
titionem Stoici Botnet appellant, nos appellamus Voluntatem ;: eam illi putant 
in solo esse sapiente, quam sic definiunt: Voluntas est, que quid cum ratione desi- 
derat.”’—Tusculan-Quest., lib. iv. 

~ Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. 
§ Origination of Mankind, cap. 2, sect. i. | Zoonomia, vol. i. sect. xi. 
“| Humane Nature, chap. xii. 
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par volonté, un désir absolu, et tel que nous pensons qu'une 
chose désirée est en notre pouvoir.’* “ Volition,” says Locke, 
“is an act of the mind knowingly exerting that dominion it 
takes itself to have over any part of the man.’+ Reid defines 
volition as “‘the determination of the mind to do or not to do 
something which we conceive to be in our power.’t According 
to all these authorities, like many others that might be quoted, it 
is evident that reason or intelligence is the distinctive element of 
volition. The same conclusion is either explicitly understood by 
the majority of mankind, or implied in their intercourse with 
each other. 

The term voluntary is derived from the Latin volo, I wish, 
desire, or intend. <A voluntary action, therefore, is the result of 
an imtention, desire, or wish. But every intention, desire, or 
wish has a certain intelligible object or end in view. We with- 
draw a limb from a painful position with the purpose or intention 
of removing the pain; but under the stimulus of acute suffering, 
the limb may be retracted through reflex action, without the con- 
currence of our wish or desire, and even in opposition to it; for 
although we may desire, for the sake of some future benefit, to 
keep the limb in the same painful position, yet all our efforts to 
do so may be overcome by the irresistible, and, therefore, in- 
voluntary tendency of the pain to produce reflex action. In the 
case of intelligent beings, therefore, all those actions which are 
performed without either the guidance or the sanction of intelli- 
gence, must be accounted involuntary ; and conversely, none but 
a being capable of conceiving or realizing an intelligible object 
or end, can perform a voluntary act. By what term, then, should 
we distinguish all the actions of the lowest animals, in which 
there is no ground for believing that there is any conscious intel- 
ligence? They cannot, with the same propriety as the corre- 
sponding actions of intelligent beings, be called envoluntary ; for 
this term should, strictly, be applied only to beings which are 
also capable of voluntary actions, that is, of actions guided by 
conscious intelligence. They are commonly, and, as would seem, 
properly distinguished by the term “instinctive.” A purely 
instinctive action, then, is that of an animal which either does 
not possess any conscious intelligence at all, or whose intelligence 
contributes nothing to the action. In the first case it is always 
uncontrollable and involuntary; in the second it may be either 
uncontrollable or controllable, and therefore imvoluntary or 
voluntary. 

Spontaneous actions are those which originate from some prin- 





* Traité des Sensations, chap. iii. 
+ Hum. Understand., book ii. chap. xxi. t Active Powers, essay ii. chap. i, 
Po P.2 
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ciple or energy in the agent itself, and not from external mecha- 
nical force, or compulsion.* All voluntary actions, therefore, 
are spontaneous, but all spontaneous actions are not voluntary, 
since they are performed by the lowest animals which do not seem 
to be endowed with conscious intelligence; and even by some 
plants, which are devoid of every kind of consciousness. Such 
are the movements of the sponge-gemmules, the cells and zoo- 
sperms of the Protophyta, and parts of higher plants, resulting 
from the free operation of their vital forces. It is evident, 
therefore, that spontaneity, although one of the necessary condi- 
tions of volition, cannot constitute the Will. Spontaneity, 
indeed, is a mode of action of the vital or organic force, which 
may or may not have the additional attributes of consciousness 
essential to volition. In like manner, sensation, although in 
some form or other an element in volition, cannot alone consti- 
tute the will; for it is manifest that if animals were endowed 
with no other faculty besides sensation, every tendency to act, 
whether pleasurable or painful, would be uncontrollable, and 
necessarily result in action, unless it were checked by some 
other and stronger sensation excited from without; since, by 
hypothesis, there would be no other faculty within by which it 
could in any way be controlled. In such animals, therefore, 
there could be no choice or preference of one action to another, 
—a privilege which belongs exclusively to the will, and can be 
possessed only when the faculty of wntelligence is superadded. 
In volition, then, there is either a distinct and explicit idea, or an 
immediate perception, of the greatest amount of good to be ob- 
tained, or of evil to be avoided, and the action which follows is 
the result of a comparison and intelligent selection, that is, of the 
animal’s wish or will. One sensation is not, as in the unintelli- 
gent animal, immediately and directly superseded merely by 
another and stronger sensation; but mediately, through the 
faculty of intelligence, both are alternately compared together, 
or the idea of a past sensation is compared with one that is pre- 
sent. Actions, therefore, are accounted voluntary when the being 
which performs them understands and compares the particulars 
of the case, and acts with a choice and intention of his own.t 
A writer of great ability on the nature of volition has recently 


* Aristotle observes, Té éxovowoy dd€eev av eivat, ob » apKy ty adrw.—Lthic. 
Nich., lib. iii. c. i. And conversely, éoice 01) TO Biavoy sivat, ob tEwlev  apyn, 
pendéy ovpBarAopévou Tov Bracbéevroc.—Ibid. 

+ Aristotle observes, "Ovro¢ 0’akovciov Tov Biaiov kai Ov dyvouay, 76 Exoboroy 
Odfeey dy elvat, ob 1) doxn év adry, ei06Tt TA KAD’ ExaoTa, EV ic 1) moatic. Since 
that which is involuntary is the result of force and ignorance, the voluntary would 
appear to be that of which the principle of action is in the agent himself, who at the 
same time knows the particulars in which the action is concerned.—Aristotle : Ethic. 
Nich., lib. iii, cap. i. 
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expressed an opinion which differs essentially from the one that 
I have just stated ; for he maintains, and endeavours to prove at 
considerable length, that the only element necessary for rendering 
an action voluntary may be nothing else than sensation.* Every 
action, according to him, was at first spontaneous and involun- 
tary, but acquires its voluntary character by an accidental asso- 
ciation with some kind of sensation. His theory rests on the two 
following propositions: First,—From the moment of birth the 
different members of the body “begin to play of their own 
accord, in consequence of a store of nervous energy accumulated 
during nutrition and repose, and proceeding into action spon- 
taneously, as an effusion of power of which the food is the 
stimulant. Second,—‘‘A pain increasing in company with a 
movement arrests that movement; and a pleasure increasing 
in the same connexion would stimulate and sustain that move- 
ment.”{ _ 

In these two laws of our constitution Mr. Bain considers that 
all the elements of volition are to be found. The first of these, 
or spontaneity of action, although “‘ absolutely essential as a part, 
is certainly not the whole fact that we term volition. A second 
element is wanting for giving direction to those spontaneous 
workings, in order to invest them with the character of purpose 
or aim, belonging to the proper actions of the will.”§ This 
second element consists of either pleasure or pain, as the “ govern- 
ing principle of our exerted might.”|| ‘‘ When there is a felt 
pain and also a movement spontaneously originated that happens 
to alleviate the pain, the spur to action of some kind, which is 
the property of a painful consciousness, urges the clutching and 
sustaining of that particular movement.” According to Mr. 
Bain, itis this property or tendency of the pain to sustain the 
spontaneous movement that converts such movement into a 
voluntary action.4] This is called by Mr. Bain an inchoate 
volition.** But “the power of cohesion or association operates 
to join together the two facts thus brought into accidental 
embrace, and after a time, the pain can stimulate the precise 
action, without any spontaneous coincidence of the two. tt This, 
Mr. Bain calls a “ full-formed volition. Full-formed,” he says, 
“because when the supposed pain can bring into play the proper 
movement, in the absence of all spontaneous tendency, we have 
a case of voluntary power complete for all the purposes of the 
living being."{{ It is evident, from various parts of his work, 
that under the term pain as a volitional element, the author 


* Bain: The Emotions and the Will. 18509. 
-¢ Emotions and the Will, p. 330. + Ibid. p. 344.  § Ibid. p. 339. || Ibid. p. 343. 
@ Ibid. p. 343. eel bid: p.'353. i? Lid. p. 343. TE Ibid. p. 353. 
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includes not only the pain associated with complex mental 
states of emotion, &c., but also simple organic pain or common 
sensation. Now Mr. Bain appears to have entirely overlooked 
the physiological fact, that pain both in its common and special 
form, not only may, but actually does give rise to movements, 
both reflex and direct, which are entirely beyond the control of 
any wish, desire, or effort guided by the intellect, and must there- 
fore be accounted involuntary. Such are the reflex movements of 
winking produced by contraction of the orbicularis muscle of the 
eye, under the stimulus of a strong and painful light, or some 
other kind of irritation; or the reflex actions of laughter from 
violent contraction of the expiratory muscle when excited through 
the medulla oblongata and spinal cord; or those of sneezing 
from irritation of the Schneiderian membrane of the nose. Such 
also, are some of the direct centric actions arising from a painful 
state of one of the nervous centres. In these cases, the same 
pain is as immediately, invariably, and necessarily followed by 
the same muscular contractions or movements, as the same wm- 
pression is followed by the same contractions or movements in 
direct or reflex action without sensation. Whenever, therefore, a 
being acts from common sensation alone, he cannot act “ with a 
purpose or aim, belonging to the proper action of the Will;'* for 
to act with a purpose or aim is to have the choice and the power 
of acting im more than one way, and to choose one way rather 
than another ;—an act which can be performed only by a being 
which considers the circumstances of the case in question, that 
is, by a being which exercises its intelligence with the intention 
of performing certain actions and controlling others which would 
follow necessarily from sensation alone. And herein we perceive 
one of the final causes of the sense of pain—that when the reflex 
movements to which it immediately gives rise are of themselves 
insufficient to withdraw a limb or a part from the source of injury 
of which the pain is an indication, the feeling serves to stimulate 
the intellectual faculties to provide the means of accomplishing 
that end. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that Mr. Bain in a subse- 
quent part of the same work, endeavours to prove that “ sensation 
involves intellect,’ that is, that sensation is an intellectual pro- 
cess. Now before we proceed further, let us clearly understand 
what is here meant by sensation, and what is meant by intelligence 
or an intellectual process. Sensation, as here meant, is physical 
sensation, consisting of a painful or pleasurable, but simple, state 
of consciousness produced by the immediate or direct effect of an 
external physical impression on an organ of sense. By intelligence 





* Bain, ut supra. 
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or an intellectual process is meant, ideality, or the representation 
of past sensations by ideas; association of such ideas, forming 
the basis of recollection or memory; and comparison and judg- 
ment, employed in determining their various relations. Now 
even the simplest of these intellectual operations, viz., the state 
of consciousness constituting an idea, is experienced as an unmis- 
takeably different kind of consciousness from that constituting 
the actual sensation which it represents: the one kind, indeed, is 
incompatible with the other ; for the moment we think of a sensa- 
tion, or represent it as an idea, we cease to realize it as a sensa- 
tion. Much more strikingly, then, is this incompatibility mani- 
fested between numerous or complex sensations and the complex 
intellectual processes of analysis, comparison, and judgment, by 
means of which their various relations are determined. In man, 
therefore, and the higher animals—of which alone we are now 
speaking—the sensational consciousness is psychologically dis- 
tinct, although inseparable, from the intellectual consciousness. 
In contending for the identity of sense and intelligence, even in 
man, Mr. Bain is far from being singular, for similar opinions 
were held by some of the ancient philosophers, and are maintained 
at the present day by several distinguished psychologists. ‘‘ Sen- 
sation,’ says Aristotle, “is a certain kind of knowledge.”* And 
again, “Sense, when separated from intelligence, has a kind of 
- insensible office: hence the saying, ‘intellect sees, intellect hears.’”’+ 
Lhis last passage from Aristotle, which I have translated literally, 
is referred to by Sir William Hamilton (Dissertation on Reid, 
note D*). “There is extant,” says Plutarch, “a discourse of 
Strabo Physicus demonstrating—That a sensitive apprehension is 
wholly wmvypossible without an act of intellect.”t Tertullian on 
the same subject observes, ‘‘ Quid erit sensus nisi ejus rei que 
sentitur intellectus 2? Unde ista tormenta cruciande simplicitatis, 
et suspendende veritatis? Quis mihi exhibebit sensuwm non 
intelligentem quod sentit ; aut intellectwm non sentientem quod 
intellagit 2”$ Now although the two faculties of sense and intellect, 
according to the definitions already given, always co-exist in the 
same being; although every sensation, in the normal state of the 
organism, excites an act of intelligence of some kind and degree ; 
and although the first or original manifestation of intelligence 
was, in every being, dependent on sensation, yet these admissions 


* “H 0’ aio@nowc, yvioic ruce.—De Animal. Generat., lib. i. 

+ XwpioOeica dé aicOnow dtavoiac, cabarEep avaicOnroy movov Exe, Wore 
elpnTat TO, vovg ona, Kai vovg dkove.—Aristotle : Prob, xi. 33. See also Analyt. 
Post. lib. ii. last chap. ; Topica, lib. ii. cap. 4; and De Animd, lib. iii. 

£ Plutarch: Op. Mor. Hamilton’s Reid. 

§ De Animd, c. 18. Compare De Carne Christi, c. 12; also St. Gregory: 

De Opif. Hom., cc. 6, 10; and De Animd et Resur. Hamilton's Reid, Note D*, 
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are very far from implying that there is no actual difference in 
kind between sense and intellect; or that their co-existence 10 
the same being constitutes their identity. If, according to 
Tertullian, Sir William Hamilton, and other modern philosophers, 
to feel as common sensation is to understand what is felt; and 
to understand is only to feel as sensation what is understood ; 
then we must accept all, and more than all, that is contained in 
the sensational system of Condillac and Cabanis. ‘“‘ But who,” 
says Tertullian in the passage above quoted, ‘“ will show me 
sensation which does not wnderstand that which it feels ; or 
intelligence which does not feel what it understands?” Now if 
between the two states of consciousness there be any difference. 
at all corresponding to the difference between the terms employed 
to express them, then, to say that we can be conscious as sensa- 
tion only by intellig gence, and be conscious as intelligence only by 
sensation, is to assert that the two states are reciprocally and 
equally dependent on each other for their actual origin and con- 
tinuance—an assertion which amounts to a plain contradiction and 
absurdity; for if sensation by the senses and understanding 
by the intellect be two distinct states, which are chronolo- 
gically incompatible with each other, it would follow from the same 
assertion that we must feel before we can understand, and yet wn- 
derstand before we can feel. To understand a sensation is not 
actually to feel it, but to recognise it by an act of memory or asso- 
ciation, as similar to sensations or a sensation formerly felt, and 
refer it to the same class. Tertullian, indeed, appears to have con- 
founded co-existence with identity. We know by an act of intel- 
ligence (memory) that we are experiencing or have just expe- 
rienced a sensation of a definite kind ; but the zdea or thoug ght of 
that sensation, which is another and distinct state of conscious 
ness, succeeds it so rapidly, and is often so vivid, that we are 
apt to judge of the two states as co-existing at one and the same 
enstant of time, and as identical in kind, especially when they are 
repeated alternately in rapid succession. If Tertullian had asked, 
** Who will show me the man that-does not wnderstand the kind of 
sensation which he feels or has just felt?” he would have sehr 
posed a very reasonable question. 

But as the subject is one of considerable importance, let us 
examine the arguments brought forward by modern writers in 
support of the opinion that no real distinction can be drawn 
between sensation and intelligence, as they occur in man and the 
higher animals, according to the definitions I have already given. 
To begin with Sir William Hamilton. After enumerating the: 
conditions of Perception, amongst which he includes attention, 
memory, abstraction, and judgment, he continues, ‘‘ Such being 
the general conditions of Perception, it is manifestly impossible 
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to discriminate with any rigour sense from intelligence.”* But 
singular enough, Sir William Hamilton, who understood the 
nature of Sensation proper, has here tdentified it with Perception 
proper, which, as is evidently implied in some other passages of 
his writings, is distinguished from sensation by those very condi- 
tions above mentioned, which constitute intelligence, viz., atten- 
tion, memory, abstraction, and judgment. “‘ Perception proper,” 
he says, “‘is the consciousness, through the senses, of the qualities 
of an object known as different from self. Sensation proper is 
the consciousness of the subjective affection of pleasure or pain, 
which accompanies that act of knowledge. Perception is thus the 
objective element in the complex state—the element of cognition ; 
sensation is thus the subjective element—the element of feeling.’+ 
And in another place he draws a decided line of distinction between 
sensation and intellect, and even opposes the one to the other. 
“In the phenomena of Feeling,” he says, “the phenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain—consciousness does not place the mental. 
modification or state before itself; it does not contemplate it 
apart—as separate from itself—but is as it were fused into one. 
The peculiarity of feeling therefore is, that there is nothing 
but what is subjectively subjective ; there is no object different 
Jrom self—no objectification of any mode of self. We are indeed 
able to constitute our states of pain and pleasure into objects of 
reflection, but in so far as they are objects of reflection, they are 
not feelings, but only reflex cognitions of feelings.”— Nowif in 
Feeling or Sensation there be nothing but whatis “subjectively sub- 
jective,” and feelings or sensations cease to be such so soon as they 
become objects of reflection or intellect, as asserted in this passage, 
it is impossible, as the author elsewhere states, that ‘‘anact of intel- 
ligence is to be viewed as the principal factor in the percipient 
process, even in its lower form, that of sensation proper ;"¥ and 
that “ Sensitive apprehension is, in truth, only the recognition 
by intelligence of the phenomena presented in and through its 
organs.’|| It is true that in man and the higher animals no 
sensation can be experienced without exciting some act or process 
of intelligence, although such an act cannot excite sensation, the 
objects of which must be presented through the organs of sense ; 
but whenever these objects are presented to the senses, the feeling 
or sensation is not a process of intelligence, or, as Sir William 
Hamilton asserts, ‘a recognition by intelligence of the phenomena 
presented in and through its organs ;” although it is a recognition 
of the phenomena through its organs by a being which, besides 





* Dissertations on Reid, Note D*, 11. + Lectures on Metaphysies, vol. ii. p. 99. 
$ Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. ii, lect, xlii. 
§ Dissertations on Reid, Note D*, 22, Bee Ibid. tr1. 
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the capacity of sense, is endowed with the capacity of intelligence. 
But so long as the consciousness assumes the one state it cannot 
exist in the other.* The truth seems to be that in man and the 
higher animals, the conscious entity or principle is endowed with 
different properties, or capable of existing in different states, each 
of which, however, can be manifested only through its own special 
and material organ. All that we can recognise by intelligence 
alone is the idea of a sensation, or the relations between such 
ideas, which we are conscious of, not as sensations, but as their 
ideal representations which we can experience only when the 
sensations are past. Moreover, in involuntary actions accom- 
panied with sensation, such as coughing, sneezing, vomiting, we 
are conscious that our intellect contributes nothing to the move- 
ment, but is often exerted to oppose it; while we always know 
when we assist or imitate such movements by an intelligent act 
of volition. . 

The ground on which Sir William Hamilton supports his 
opinion is, that the mind as sensation cannot feel by being 
merely a “passive affection of the organism:” ‘‘ it can be said to 
feel only in being conscious of itself as purely active:” and this 
activity, according to him, it can derive only from intelligence, as 
a concentration and judgment of the mind “ spontaneously appre- 
hensive of an object-object, or mode of the non-ego, and not of 
a subject-object, or affection of the ego.”+ This activity, then, is 
attention (a concentration of the mind upon an object) and judg- 
ment. But the activity of attention is the re-action of the mind 
upon a previous action made upon it through the senses and ex- 
perienced as sensation. The sensation is the first conscious effect 
of the external impression on the mind, and is received involun- 
tarily. The attention is the subsequent reaction or reflection of 
the mind upon the impression on the organ of sense, in conse- 
quence of the sensation possessing more interest than any other 
sensation experienced at the same moment, and is a voluntary 
act. The involuntary effect, then, of the external impression ex- 
perienced as sensation is the necessary antecedent and condition 
of the reflex activity of attention and judgment.{ But we know 


* This statement would be true even if the same material organ or part of the 
brain were subservient to both these states of consciousness. 

: gpboeegr on Reid, Note D*, pp. 859 and 881. See also Note D*, 14, 15, 
and 16, 

t+ The late Mr. James Mill endeavoured to show that there is no difference 
between sensation and attention. (Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 
vol. ii. A work displaying great acuteness and logical precision.) It is well 
known that Condillac derived all the faculties of the mind from sense, contending 
that all the intellectual processes are mere modifications or transformations of 
sensation, or to sum them up in his own words, ‘‘ que la sensation enveloppe toutes 
les facultés de lame.” —Trqité des Sensations, chap. vii. 

Cabanis, a follower of Condillac, starting from the Zraité des Sensations, directed 
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that an impression made on a nerve-centre, even when unattended 
by sensation, is not a merely passive effect; for within that centre 
it causes the production of new nerve-force which always reacts 
in some direction or other; so that we have here an instance of a 
new development of force, or activity, which is not only not 
derived from intelligence, but not even from sensation. And a 
similar production and reaction of new force take place, as the 
unmediate effect of sensation, or rather of excitement of the nerve- 
centre through which sensation is experienced. It is evident, 
therefore, that sensation cannot be merely a “ passive affection of 
the organism.” And to say that the mind, considered as a sepa- 
rate entity, cannot feel, by being merely a “passive affection of 
the organism,’—if it has any meaning at all—which is far from 
evident,—can mean nothing else than that the mind, as a separate 
entity, cannot feel so long as the effect of the external impression 
is confined to the material organism,—which is clear enough, 
and the very point for which I contend, viz., that the mind, as a 
separate entity, must receive the impression from the brain, and 
be acted on or excited by that impression before it can be con- 
scious of its existence; and must be conscious of its existence 
before it can react as attention.* When we experience some in- 


his attention chiefly to the source and physiological relations of Sensation, as mani- 
fested through the nervous system or its material organs.—Rapports du Physique et 
du Moral. He might be called the physiologist of the sensational school. 

Destutt de Tracy, while he accepted the physiological doctrines of Cabanis, 
limited his inquiries to the psychological relations of the subject, and endeavoured, 
by a series of subtle and exact analyses, to trace the conditions under which the 
different faculties of the mind are successively developed from sensation.—Lléments 
@ Idéologie, 

In Laromiguitre, the sensational school encountered a strenuous opponent. He 
denied that sensation is the only element, or the starting-point, of all the other 
faculties of the mind. Those faculties, he contended, can be derived from sensa- 
tion in so far only as attention is derived from it. But sensation, he continues, is 
passive, while attention is active. Attention, therefore, is not derived from sensa- 
tion. The difference between the two is shown in the different meaning of the 
words which are used to denote their actions, and is perhaps shown better in the | 
French. ‘‘ Partout,” says the author, ‘‘on voit et l’on regarde ; on entend et l’on 
écoute ; on sent et lon faire ; on godte et l’on savoure.”—Lecons de Philosophie. 
See also Cousin: Fragmens Philosophiques. 1826, p. 20. 

There appears to be really no essential difference between the modern sensational 
doctrine and that held in ancient times by Protagoras and others, who maintained 
that whatever any one knows, he knows through sense, or feels ; and that science or 
knowledge is nothing but sense. Aoxei ody por 0 Ertorapevde Ti aicPavecPat ToUTO 
6 ériorarat.— Ov«K ddXo Ti tory imiorhun  aicOnoi.g.—Plato : Thecetetus, in 
which the doctrine is fully examined and opposed. ‘This quotation is equivalent to 
the remark of Destutt de Tracy, that “ penser c’est sentir.” For a critical ex- 
amination of Protagoras’s doctrine, see also Cudworth’s fine treatise on Hternal 
and Immutable Morality, book ii. chaps. v. and vi. and book iii. 

* We shall hereafter see that many distinguished writers, particularly Dr. Samuel 
Clarke and Victor Cousin, have held an opinion entirely opposite to that of Sir W. 
Hamilton, with regard to Intelligence, by denying to it all Activity, and for that 
very reason all participation in the beginning of motion, and therefore in acts of 
the will or volition. 
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voluntary movement excited directly by sensation, such as spas- 
modic coughing, sneezing, or painful closure of the eyelids, which 
we desire and endeavour with all our energ’y, by an act of volition, 
to prevent, we are certainly conscious that the whole activity of 
our minds, as intelligence, is concentrated in the effort to oppose 
those movements, and therefore, as intelligence cannot be the 
dynamic or active principle of the sensation from which they 
spring, but on the contrary must be directly opposed to it. 
Hence it is that such actions are considered involuntary and not: 
our own actions, because they are neither begun nor directed by 
that principle of our nature, the intellectual, which is necessary 
to constitute an explicit desire or wish, and which is the distine- 
tive element in our characters as personal and responsible agents. 
When my consciousness exists solely as intelligence, that is, 
when it is wholly occupied in thought upon some other subject, 
and a sharp instrument unexpectedly pierces my skin, the first 
intimation I receive of the presence of that instrument is through’ 
the sensation of pain which it inflicts; but which I am certainly 
not conscious of feeling by a process of thought or intelligence ; 
for although my mind be diverted from its previous object and 
be now occupied with the sensation, yet so long and so far as it 
is so occupied, it must, as already shown, cease to exercise any 
act of intelligence. Again, when some irritating particle enters 
my eye or touches my larynx, I feel not only that the pain is. 
quite independent of, or prior to, any exercise of intelligence on 
my part, but also that the reflex movements which immediately 
ensue may be in direct opposition to my desire and the dictates, 
of my intellect; although that intellect, when it sanctions or 
coincides with those movements, may assist or prolong them by a 
voluntary effort, and even imitate them when the pain or sensa- 
tion is absent. 

Let us now examine the arguments by which Mr. Bain con- 
siders himself justified in concluding that “sensation involves 
intellect.” “‘ All sensations,” he says, “after the first of each kind, 
involve a flash of recovery from -the past, which is what really 
determines their character. The present shock (of feeling) is 
sumply made use of as a means of reviving some one past in pre- 
ference to all others.”"* Now by a careful examination we shall 
find that each of these sentences refutes, by implication, the very 
proposition which it is intended to confirm; for in the former it 
is clearly implied that the first sensation does not involve a reco- 
very from the past, and therefore shows an instance of sensation 
that does not involve intellect, since a recovery from the past is 
an act of remembrance, or intellect. Again, every sensation 


* Emotions and the Wil, p. 631. 
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must be the consciousness of the present moment as sensation ; 
otherwise it would not be a sensation, but the idea of a sensation : 
therefore no true sensation can involve im itself a flash of reco- 
very from the past; for such recovery being an act of remem- 
brance, and existing as an idea, must, just in that proportion, 
supersede the present shock or sensation, which cannot itself 
remember, but, “as a means of reviving” the past, “is simply 
made use of” by the mind, now existing as an act of intelligence, 
or as a state of consciousness in which the properties of both 
sensations are identified, but which succeeds the last so rapidly 
as to appear identical with it. It follows, then, that in man and 
the higher animals sensation can and does actually exist as a 
state of consciousness quite independent of, although inseparable 
from, intelligence, which, however, in the normal state, it always 
excites or passes into. Sir William Hamilton himself has 
announced the law, “ T’hat perception and sensation in the degree 
or intensity of their existence, are always found in an inverse 
ratio to each other.”* In all cases in which, amongst the higher 
animals, sensation appears to “involve” or possess the properties 
of intellect, the two states succeed each other, either simply or 
alternately, with such extreme rapidity, that their difference 
escapes notice. Even if, as Mr. Bain believes, the cerebral 
hemispheres and the same particles of those hemispheres minister 
to both sensation and intellect, the identical nature of these states 
would not thereby be proved, since they are chronologically 
incompatible with each other and must follow alternately or in 
rapid succession ; and there would be as much reason for distin- 
guishing the one from the other, as there is for distinguishing 
pleasurable from painful sensations, which are also alternate 


* Dissertations on Reid, Note D*. In some of his foot notes, Sir Wiliam, 
partly by implication, and partly by direct statement, draws between sensation and 
intelligence the distinction which he elsewhere denies. ‘‘ The perception,” he says, 
‘* of parts out of parts (that is extension) is not given in the mere affection of colour, 
but is obtained by a reaction of the mind upon such affection.” (Note D, 18.) 
Here the sensation (affection of colour) is clearly distinguished from attention, or 
the “‘ reaction of the mind wpon such affection ;” which two states are elsewhere iden- 
tified by Sir William, as already shown. (See § above.) ‘‘Again,” Sir William 
says, ‘‘if we take a survey of the senses, we shall find, that exactly in proportion 
as each affords an idiopathic sensation more or less capable of being carried to an 
extreme either of pleasure or pain, does it afford, but in an inverse ratio, the condi- 
tion of an objective perception more or less distinct. To adog in whom the sense 
of smell is so acute, all odours seem, in themselves, to be indzfferent.”” Note D, 22. 
Now, according to this statement, it is evident that the intensity of sense is in the 
inverse ratio of the power of discrimination. But this discrimination is a judgment 
of the mind, or an act of intelligence: therefore the intensity of sense in the inverse 
ratio of intelligence. We have seen, however, that, according to Sir William 
Hamilton, sensation is only possible as an act of intelligence,—‘‘as a discrimina- 
tion and judgment of the mind ;” therefore the intensity of sensation is both in the 
inverse and direct ratio of discrimination and intelligence, which is absurd. 
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and different states of consciousness dependent on different and 
alternate affections of the same nerve. 

Mr. Morell is another of the modern psychologists who can 
discover no difference between sense and intelligence. In corro- 
boration of his opinion he quotes from Sir William Hamilton 
one of the passages to which I have referred. “‘ What we 
have to consider,’ he continues, ‘“‘under the term sensation, is 
mind,—the entre mind, on the lowest, and, if we may so express 
it, the most physical stage of its activity.”"* Now, looking at the 
mind as an entity endowed with a variety of properties, or capable 
of existing in a variety of states, it may be allowed to be entirely 
present, or engaged in sensation, if we admit that in man and the 
higher animals each of its conscious states can exist only sueces- 
sively, and must depend on a special material organ for its mani- 
festation ; for then so long as the entire mind is affected only by 
its organs of sense, the conscious state will be that of sensation ; 
which, however, may instantly pass away to be succeeded by 
intelligence when the same entire mind is influenced through the 
cerebral organ upon which that state of consciousness depends. 
So that, although, in any one animal, the entire mind may for a 
time be manifested as sensation, yet sensation is only one of its 
conscious states wholly distinct from the others, which exist in- 
deed potentially at the same moment, but can be actually manifested 
only, and that successively, through their respective material 
organs. ‘The error consists in supposing that because the faculty, 
or (as Mr. Morell dislikes that term) the capability of intelligence 
always co-exists in the same being with the capability of sensa- 
tion, the two conscious states must be identical in nature, or that 
sensation is nothing but intelligence. Some of Mr. Morell’s sub- 
sequent remarks are at variance with the doctrine which he 
supports. “Sensation proper,’ he says, “in relation to know- 
ledge, is wholly subjective.” Speaking of shuddering, twinging, 
cramps, &c., he observes: “Here the process stops, as far as 
the sensation is concerned ; for any inquiry into the cause or into 
the object of such feelings would be an intellectual process clearly 
distinguishable from the sensation itself.t How can we reconcile 
this with the statement which Mr. Morell quotes from Sir 
William Hamilton,—‘ That it is manifestly impossible to discri- 
minate with any rigour Sense from Intelligence?” 

Mr. Mansel is the only other metaphysician that I shall notice 
as holding similar opinions with regard to Sense and Intelli- 
gence. His statements, like those of most other writers in sup- 
port of that doctrine, are certainly contradictory, and therefore 
self-destructive. ‘‘ Let us,” he says, “suppose the existence of 


* Elements of Psychology, p. 86. ~ + Op. Cit. p. 112. 
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a being furnished with human organs of sensation, but with no 
power of remembering or reflecting upon the objects presented to 
them.” That is, we are to suppose a being endowed with the 
capacity of sensation, but without any intelligence whatever. : 
*‘It is possible,” continues Mr. Mansel, “that in such a case, 
though diverse objects might be successively presented to the 
senses, yet there would be no consciousness of their diversity ; 
for such consciousness requires the juxtaposition of the objects 
in the mind, and this can only be effected by memory.” (Which 
memory, being an act of intelligence, is of course absent in the 
case supposed.) ‘“‘ His consciousness,” continues Mr.-Mansel, 
*“‘if consciousness it could be called, would probably be no more 
than an indefinite sense of uneasiness, a feeling of momentary 
irritation in the organ affected, but without discerning in what 
manner it is affected, and without distinguishing the permanent 
self from its momentary affection."* So far the author's asser- 
tions are consistent, and his conclusions appear to be correct. | 
But this state of simple sensation, or purely subjective feeling, 
which by hypothesis is wholly unable to perform the simplest 
and most rudimentary act of intelligence—that is, to connect 
itself with, or recall, any past experience—this wholly unintelli- 
gent state of feeling is pronounced by Mr. Mansel to be “ the 
lowest degree of intelligence,” the germ of consciousness, but 
not itself entitled to that name; as being deficient in the essen- 
tial conditions of limitation and difference, not having realized 
the distinction between subject and object, or between one object 
and another.’+ In these two passages, then, we have the plainest 
contradiction in the assertion that sensation, even as it exists in 
man, is essentially both different from and identical with intelli- 
gence! Now even if there could be found a case like that sup- 
posed by Mr. Mansel,—that is, a being furnished with human 
organs of sensation but without any capacity of intelligence, such 
a being at the instant the sensation was excited would probably 
experience the same kind of consciousness as another being en- 
dowed with a capacity of the highest intelligence would feel at 
the first moment of life, before that intelligence had reacted 
and rendered its subjective sensations definite and distinct.f 


* Metaphysics, pp. 41, 42. + Ibid. p. 42. 

+ Of the influence of intelligence in rendering our subjective sensations objective 
or definite and distinct, we have examples in the acquired perceptions of sight, 
hearing, and touch. During these acquisitions, however, there is no exercise of 
abstract thought—there is no formation of general propositions that are applicable 
to all other cases of the same nature. The process, indeed, is carried on by in- 
duction and association ; but the reasoning of the infant mind is applied only, or 
limited, to the individual facts immediately before it. Hence it is that in after 
years the steps of the process are unknown, as they were not themselves made 
separate objects of thought. In the mature state of the human mind, however, some 
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Although through the intellect we may form and retain a per- 
manent and vivid idea of the ‘‘momentary irritation” which 
excites it, we cannot prolong the irritation or sensation in the 
absence of the objects which caused it; and the exercise of the 
intellect in distinguishing the ‘“ permanent self” from its 
“momentary affections’ does not in any way change the nature 
of that affection, or render it less real. Sensations must be felt, 
or experienced as such, before they can be analysed, compared, or 
considered in their relations to each other. ‘They must therefore 
be prior to intelligence, and thus far independent of, although 
inseparable from it. So that ‘‘the distinction between subject 
and object, or between one object and another,” is an intellectual 
process excited by, and therefore subsequent to the sensations, 
upon which it must consequently depend for the very conditions 
of its performance. 

It is true that when we descend to the lower classes of animals 
—to the articulata, for instance,—there can be no actual dis- 
tinction drawn between sensation and intelligence. There is pro- 
bably no state of consciousness experienced as intelligence apart 
from sensation, but both are, asit were, fused into one, or into a 
state of indifference, constituting that which we call Instinct. 
In this, whatever sensations are experienced, must be very different 
from the distinct and definite sensations of the mature human 
being ; and whatever apparent intelligence may be displayed must 
be attended with a very different kind of consciousness from that 
which belongs to the distinct and definite form of intelligence in 
man.* The peculiarity of instinct appears to consist in the 


act of abstract thought appears to be necessary for the full and perfect exercise of 
the senses, as Mr. Mansel has shown in another and valuable work on The Psycho- 
logical Character of Logical Processes. ‘‘In mere intuition,” he observes, ‘‘all 
that is simultaneously presented to the sense appears as one whole; but mere in- 
tuition does not distinguish its several parts from each other under this or that 
notion. I may see at once, ina single panorama, a ship upon the sea, an island 
lying behind it, and the sky above it. To mere intuition this is presented only in 
confusion as a single object. To distinguish its constituent portions, as sea and 
land, ship and sky, requires a comparison and classification of them relatively to 
so many separate concepts existing in the mind; and such classification is an act of 
thought.”—Prolegomena Logica, pp. 10, 11. With regard to the exercise of in- 
telligence on our originally subjective feelings, it is also well remarked by a very 
profound, clear, and comprehensive thinker, ‘‘ that during the first stage of incipient 
intelligence, before the feelings produced by intercourse with the outer world have 
been put in order, there are no cognitions strictly so called; and that, as every 
infant mind shows us, these slowly emerge out of the confusion of unfolding con- 
sciousness as fast as the most frequently repeated sensations, and their relations to 
each other become familiar enough to admit of their recognition as such or such, 
whenever they recur.’’—Herbert Spencer : System of Philosophy. First Principles, 
art i. p. 80. 

pe ene has observed that in man the sense of smell is always either grateful 
or painful; that animals with hard eyes (rad ox\npd¢0adpa) probably perceive 
colours in a similar way, and that differences of colour impress them with a sensa- 
tion of fear, or otherwise.— De Animnd, lib. ii. ¢. ix. 
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entire absence of any conscious end or design. The organic 
changes in the nervous centre which constitutes its material organ, 
while they are attended with some kind of consciousness, and 
carried on according to the laws of intelligence, conformably with 
the special requirements of each individual organism, appear 
necessarily to expend their force at once on the motor organs, 
which are not only adapted to respond, but are suitably con- 
structed for performing the actions and securing the ends for 
which they were designed by the Creator. In man, however, the 
organic changes which occur in the sensational and instinctive 
centres are not necessarily expended directly on the instruments 
of motion, but are first succeeded by another series of similar 
changes which they excite in a special organ of intellect, through 
which their effects are either controlled, modified, or guided for 
the attainment of special and conscious ends. Hence it is that 
the operations of pure instinct are said to be blind, uncontrol- 
lable, and therefore involuntary. It has been well observed by Mr. 
Morel, ‘“ That so long as intelligence takes the form of a mere - 
subjective experience, nothing can become, in the logical sense, 
definitely known or clearly comprehended. Before an object can 
be distinctly understood, it must first be projected out of our- 
selves, made to stand altogether apart from our immediate expe- 
rience, and assume the character of an independent intellectual 
reality. Until this is the case, all intelligence is, if we may so ex- 
press it, in a flwid state ; 1t comes to no shape, crystallizes into no 
clear conceptions, but remains wholly identified with the momen- 
tary feelings of the thinking subject."* But although in the 
lowest animals there is this apparent identity of sense and intel- 
ligence, which seem as it were to be fused into one common state 
of consciousness, yet when we find them, in the course of 
development, either in the foetus or in the scale of animal life, 
emerge each in a distinct and different form, out of that common 
or indifferent state, are we to ignore the distinction, and assert 
with Sir William Hamilton and others, that sensation is simply 
a function of intellect? It might with equal reason be main- 
tained that there is no real difference between the brain and the 
foot, or between any other two organs of the body, because in the 
ovum they are both developed out of one homogeneous tissue, or 
common germinal mass.t 


* Elements of Psychology, pp. 165, 16. 

+ The cephalic ganglia of the articulata are sometimes regarded by physiologists 
as homologous with the corpora quadrigemina of the vertebrata. This opinion 
appears to me entirely erroneous. The corpora quadrigemina are subservient to 
only one of the senses—the special sense of vision ; and are normally the direct 
centres of only a small number of muscular movements of a uniform and purely 
reflex character, excited through the eye by impressions from without. On the 
other hand, the cephalic ganglia of articulata are not only the centres of vision, but 
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Let us next consider the manner in which we acquire volun- 
tary control over our muscles, or the power of directing and 
co-ordinating their actions for special and intentional ends. 
According to Mr. Bain, we never could have succeeded in learn- 
ing how to perform any one voluntary movement, unless that 
particular movement had already occurred spontaneously at the 
same moment with some accidental pain which it happens to 
alleviate, or with some accidental pleasure which “ urges the 
clutching and sustaining” of it; so that all our voluntary acqui- 
sitions consist of a multitude of couples of individual sensations 
and individual movements, joined by association, after being 
commenced by spontaneity.’* In this theory, however, there is 
nothing new ; it is included in that which Hartley based on the 
law of association, and which Priestley adopted and defended.t 
Hartley divided muscular movements into four classes. I. 
Automatic; 2. Semivoluntary ; 3. Voluntary; and, 4. Second- 
arily Automatic.t All muscular motions were originally auto- 
matic. By association, however, they become connected with 
other motions, with sensations, with ideas, and with emotions or 


the common and co-ordinating centres of all the other senses, when several exist in 
the same being. Moreover, they are the common centres of different instinctive 
feelings, impulses, or appetites excited by different conditions of certain 
internal organs, and operating according to the laws of intelligence, but with- 
out any conscious design, co-ordinate in different ways, at different times, under 
the guidance of the senses, a// the muscular movements of the body. The cephalic 
ganglia, therefore, in a general way, bear the same kind of relation to the organism 
of the articulata as the whole encephalon or brain bears to the organism of the 
higher animal. But in the encephalon of the latter a distinct nerve-centre presides 
over each of the more highly-developed organs of sense, while the separate functions 
of intellect are entrusted to a special cerebral centre. 

* The Emotions and the Will, p. 353. Miiller regarded even the automatic 
movements of the foetus as voluntary. (Physiology, vol. ii. p. 935.) Mr. Bain, 
however, in another of his works, observes that ‘‘ Miiller’s application of the term 
voluntary to the initial movements, prompted solely by the state of tension of the 
nerve-centres, is not strictly correct ; these movements are but one term of the 
couples that make up an act of volition, both a feeling and a movement are neces- - 
sary parts of every such act.’’ Zhe Senses and the Intellect, p. 292. 

+ Sir James Mackintosh attributes the discovery of the law of association of 
ideas to Hobbes, and remarks that ‘‘its full application to the whole intellectual 
system we owe to Hartley, who stood in the same relation to Hobbes as Newton to 
Kepler ; the law of association being that to the mind which gravitation is to 
matter.” Long before Hobbes, however, this law was known to many other writers, 
who had it from Aristotle, as Coleridge has shown in his Biographia Literaria, 
vol. i. chap. v. 

t+ Hartley had a very clear conception of reflex action, as is evident from the 
following passage :—‘‘ We are to conceive,” he says, ‘‘that these sensory vibra- 
tions which are excited in the external organs, and ascend towards the brain, when 
they arrive in their ascent at the origins of motory nerves, as they arise from the 
same common trunk, plexus, or ganglion, with the sensory ones affected, detach a 
part of themselves at each of these origins down the motory nerves; which part, 
by agitating the small particles of the muscular fibres, excites them to contraction.” 
(Observations on Man, Proposition 18.) In this way he accounts for the actions of 
sneezing, swallowing, coughing, hiccoughing, vomiting, and defecation. Prop. 19. 
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deswres, so as to be excited no longer in the automatic manner, 
but merely by the previous introduction of the associated motion, 
sensation, or idea. Sensations and ideas become connected with 
each other by association in the same way. Hence the whole 
doctrine of association may be comprised in the following 
theorem :— 

“ If any sensation A, idea B, or muscular motion C, be asso-: 
ciated for a sufficient number of times with any other sensation 
D, idea E, or muscular motion F, it will, at last, excite D, the 
simple idea belonging to the sensation D, the very idea E, and 
the very muscular motion F.”’* 

By this law of association, motions originally automatic be- 
come voluntary. ‘Thus the automatic action of grasping, in the 
young child, is associated in the brain with the visible appear- 
ance of a favourite toy which the child uses to grasp, so that he 
repeats the act of grasping when the toy is again presented to his 
sight. After a sufficient repetition of the proper associations, the. 
sound of the words grasp, take hold, &c:, the sight of the nurse’s 
hand in a state of contraction, the adua af a hand, and particu- 
larly of his own in that state, with innumerable other associated 
circumstances, 7.¢., sensations, ideas, and motions, will put the 
child upon grasping, till at last, that idea or state of mind which 
we may call the will to grasp is generated.t 

Such is a very brief statement of Hartley’s theory of voluntary 
control over muscular movements. It differs from that of Mr. 
Bain in not considering those movements as voluntary which are 
excited by sensation alone ;t but still too much is attributed to 
accident and accidental association. That this accidental asso- 
ciation is the means by which a great number of movements 
necessary for the alleviation of suffering and the procuring of 
enjoyment are originally discovered by the infant, there can be no 
doubt; but that this is the only means,—that all such move- 
ments, in fact, and still more, that every kind of voluntary 
action must, as Mr. Bain contends, “ wait upon the accidents 
and improve them when they come,” so that without these acci- 
dents ‘“‘ voluntary control could not find a starting-point,” appears 
to be entirely opposed to what may be observed and learned by 
every day's experience ; for while, with the express design or in- 
tention of relieving pain or obtaining pleasure, we try, and teach 
ourselves, to perform a number of voluntary movements which 
never were spontaneously and accidentally associated with such 
pleasure or such pain, there is an infinite number of other move- 


* Observations, Prop. 20. + Prop. 2 
+ “Of the two sorts of motion, viz., automatic and voluntary, the a depends 
upon sensation, the last upon ideas.” ’Hariley, Observations, Prop. 15. 
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ments that have no immediate connexion with physical pleasure 
or pain, but are expressly intended to be subservient to the end- 
less variety of desires that are excited by the wants, tastes, or 
ideas constantly arising in the course of our daily avocations and 
transactions in life, and which frequently require, in accordance 
with the end in view, such a peculiar and complex combination 
or co-ordination of muscles as never could have occurred acci- 
dentally, and which nothing bat repeated trials could possibly 
accomplish. According to Mr. Bain, even the actions of eating, 
drinking, sucking, smelling, &c., both in man and the lower 
animals, are learned by experience, and “ first hit upon in a course 
of groping and accident.’* Hartley, however, regarded the 
actions of suction, mastication, and deglutition as originally 
automatic and reflex, and dependent on sensations of the lips, 
tongue, and fauces, but capable of being improved and rendered 
voluntary by association.t But Priestley, like Mr. Bain, regarded 
the act of sucking as a voluntary acquisition from the first.{ 
“'The action of sucking,” he says, “I am confident, from my own 
observations, is not natural, but acquired; and so I believe are 
all the actions which Dr. Reid and others, who judge superficially 
in these cases, refer to instinct.” But while it must be allowed 
that Reid multiplied instinctive actions to a great and unneces- 
sary extent, Priestley appears to have run into the opposite 
extreme, by denying their existence altogether, and attributing 
everything to accident and experience. It appears, a priori, 
reasonable to expect that the performance of an action like that 
of sucking, upon which the urgent wants of the infant are imme- 
diately dependent, would not have to wait for the teachings of 
experience; and correct observation, as well as physiological 
facts, attest the soundness of this conclusion. To regard the act 
of sucking as an acquired process, reducible to the law of acci- 
dental association of sensation and motion, is as incorrect as it 
would be to account in the same way for the actions of breathing, 
or crying, or for those automatic or spontaneous, but, at the same 
time, harmoniously co-ordinate actions of flexion, extension, &c., 
upon which these philosophers allow that voluntary acquisition 
must originally depend. “In man and many animals the act of 
walking is evidently acquired by experience; but according to 
Mr. Bain, even those animals whose “nerves and muscles are 
more highly matured at the moment of birth,” learn all their 
proper movements of locomotion by experience and practice, and 
“stumble upon their most needful operations in the course of a 


* Emotions and the Will, p. 355. + Observations, Prop. 46. 
t Theological and Miscellaneous Works, vol. iii. ; Remarks on Dr. Reid’s Inquiry, 
sect. Vili. 
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little time.”"* Nay, the act of drinking and taking food is 
acquired only after many tedious trials. “In the course of its 
rambles and pokings, the young animal encounters a stream and 
applies its mouth to the surface, putting out the tongue and 
executing some of those movements of tongue and jaw already 
associated with the contact of objects of food!” But how, not 
only by mere accident, but by the same accident repeated a suffi- 
cient number of times, can be explained that particular associa- 
tion or co-ordination of numerous muscles exactly suited to effect 
those particular movements of tongue and jaw which the animal’s 
wants required ? On this assumption, not only the duckling, 
which takes to the water and swims and walks as soon as it is 
hatched, must learn to do so by accidental associations frequently 
repeated, but even the humblest creature that crawls, and the 
meanest insect that flutters on the wing, although they perform 
those operations perfectly on the first trial, must nevertheless be 
taught by education and experience ; for in the opinion of Mr. 
Bain, these operations are truly voluntary, and acquisition, edu- 
cation, and experience are the necessary conditions of every act 
of volition, as opposed to instinct. “The overwhelming and fatal 
course of the moth towards the flame,” says Mr. Bain, “is really 
and truly a volitional impulse.” + 

With the view of obtaining a clearer insight into the origin 
and development of voluntary power, let us consider the character 
of the movements, as well as the mental or psycheal condition, of 
the new-born infant. Its movements, although spontaneous or 
automatic, are for the most part definite, but few in kind. They 
consist chiefly of flexion and extension of the legs, arms, and 
fingers, with some rotation of the arms and legs; and of the asso- 
‘ciate movements of the eyes, of crying, and of sucking. The 
motions of the legs, arms, fingers, and eyes—which are constantly 
recurring in the intervals between sleep—although they are per- 
formed by the child without any purpose or design, are neverthe- 
less the result of certain peculiar feelings, inclinations, or instinc- 
tive impulses, which, if restrained in their effects on the muscles, 
are attended with uneasiness or distress, and by diversion into a 
new channel, excite the equally automatic actions of crying, which, 
although undesigned by the infant, are beautifully designed by 





* Emotions and the Will, p. 352. 

+ Emotions and the Will, p. 371. ‘‘ Instinct is defined by being opposed to ac- 
quisition, education, and experience.” (The Senses and the Intellect, chap. iv. 
p. 256.) Mr. Bain, however, does not altogether deny the existence of instinctive 
feelings and actions ; such are reflex actions, the movements of the heart, respira- 
tion, &c. The error of Mr. Bain and Dr. Priestley appears to consist in the 
opinion, that because many associated movements, like those of sucking, can be 
subsequently performed, and perhaps improved, by voluntary effort, they were 
therefore originally acquired by accidental association and experience. 
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the Creator as a means of expressing to others the uneasy state 
of its feelings. In the same way the feeling of uneasiness arising 
from hunger, which the child itself is unable to gratify, is unde- 
signedly and instinctively made known to those who are able 
to supply its wants. Now, at this early period of its existence the 
whole psycheal activity of the infant appears to consist, on the 
one hand, of a succession of such instinctive feelings, inclinations, 
or impulses, which are expended in the direct excitement of a 
variety of muscular movements, as a series of experiments, in- 
stituted indeed by nature, but not designed by the child; and on 
the other hand, of just sufficient intelligence to notice and retain 
or remember the sequence of events so as to associate the effects 
of its muscular movements with the feelings or impulses which 
produce them, and store up the knowledge thus acquired for 
future use, as a basis of its voluntary impulses, which gradually 
increase in number and replace those that are automatic, in pro- 
portion as its intellect and special susceptibilities for external 
objects and impressions become more and more developed. But 
these primitive feelings or instinctive impulses, which undesignedly 
and immediately excite contraction in the muscles, without the 
wmtervention of any idea whatever, correspond, or are similar in 
nature, to those subsequent feelings of inclination or impulse to 
action, which are excited by the presence of external objects, and 
which, together with the idea of the action to be performed, con- 
stitute the ‘ Will” or power of volition. For what is a desire to 
perform any particular action but a feeling of inclination or 
impulse excited directly or indirectly by an external impression 
on the senses, and guided to a definite end or rendered intentional 
by association with the idea of the action to be performed ? Thus 
the child, at first, perceives that an object is secured by the 
particular act of grasping, although that act resulted from an unin- 
tentional or instinctive impulse; and these two facts—the pos- 
session of the object and the act which secures it—will become 
connected in the mind by association. Now if, on a subsequent 
occasion, the object, when presented, should prove desirable, that 
is, Should have an attraction for the child, by operating through 
the senses on a special susceptibility, it wouid excite an wnelina- 
tion to secure it, and therefore, by association, an inclination or 
impulse to perform the act of grasping by which it must be 
secured. But the inclination or impulse now acting on the 
muscles, although a more vivid and definite feeling, excited by 
the object presented, and constituting the dynamic element of a 
desire, will nevertheless be similar in its nature and mode of action 
to the inclination or impulse which originally and spontaneously 
performed the same act, without the idea or design, and will differ 
from it only in now exciting the particular act of grasping by 
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association with the idea of that action, as the necessary means 
of securing the object desired. <A voluntary impulse, therefore, 
is a complex state of consciousness compounded of two elements 
fused as it were together by association. In its mode of action 
on the muscles it is purely instinctive, and apparently similar to 
the natural instinct or instinctive intelligence that performs from 
the first the same kind of operations in the lower animals, or to the 
emotional impulse in man. Those actions which have already 
occurred spontaneously, as flexion and extension of the limbs, 
and flexion of the fingers in grasping, will of course be readily 
performed by a voluntary effort, since the impulses by which they 
were spontaneously performed were associated at birth with the 
necessary muscular co-ordination; so that nothing more is 
required than a knowledge or idea of the movement necessary. 
But in proportion as this movement, and consequently the mus- 
cular co-ordination on which it depends, differs from that which 
was naturally associated with its spontaneous or instinctive 
impulse, will be the difficulty of performing it by a voluntary 
effort ; for then it will be needful to learn not only what kind of 
action is required, but how or by what effort itis to be performed ; 
and such knowledge can be acquired only by repeated trial and 
experience, through which the necessary muscular co-ordination 
becomes intimately associated with the necessary impulse or effort. 

In the new-born infant the faculties of special sense are incom- 
plete, and must await the teachings of time and experience. The 
hearing is dull, for the cavity of the tympanum contains a fluid 
which only gradually disappears. Vision is imperfect, the per- 
ception of objects being confused and indistinct; for the eyes at 
first, as may be seen, are not arrested by objects, or directed to 
any particular spot, but move by aconstant, unmeaning, irregular 
and jerking kind of action, from deficient control over their 
muscles. Moreover, they are sometimes obscured by a kind of film 
or membrane, and a greater convexity of their globes and lenses 
limit the vision for some time to things that are near. By degrees, 
however, the stimulus of light and of bright objects attracts and fixes 
the eyes, while the feeling of curiosity or a desire to see things more 
distinctly stimulates the mind to attempt and acquire by practice 
that control over their movements which is necessary for the 
proper convergence of their axes, in adaptation to varying dis- 
tances : so that perhaps the first exertions of voluntary effort are 
employed in learning some of the acquired perceptions of vision. 
When objects by this means have become distinct, the same feel- 
ing of curiosity impels the infant to reach, handle, and feel them. 
Its first attempts are more or less unsuccessful, in proportion as 
the particular movements required differ from those that have 
already occurred spontaneously, as the result of instinctive or 
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unintentional impulses. The difficulty consists in modifying, 
when necessary, the originally automatic movements, by restrain- 
ing the action of some muscles of a group, and co-ordinating the 
rest with others in a way in which they never spontaneously or 
automatically acted together. But the immediate action of the 
effort on the muscles is guided by a knowledge or idea of the 
direction required, and is really instinctive ; for the child, of course, 
is not conscious even of the existence of its muscles. By degrees, 
however, and under the guidance of the already educated sight, 
the infant succeeds in correcting its mistakes and in moving Its 
limbs in the directions required. At the same time, it is making 
progress in other kinds of knowledge, namely, in a further 
acquaintance with the acquired perceptions of vision, with the 
notion of extension, and with the physical properties ef bodies 
by the sense of touch combined with the muscular sense. The 
voluntary execution, therefore, of by far the greater number of 
particular movements is not learned by a previous accidental 
association of those movements with particular accidental sensa- 
tions; but, as I have endeavoured to explain, by the association 
of certain efforts or impulses with the requisite muscular ¢o-ordi- 
nation, discovered on trial, and rendered perfect by repetition. 
In this way the child endeavours and learns to walk and balance 
its body; and in after-life, when the same being attempts to learn 
the varied and complicated movements necessary for certain 
mechanical operations, he desires to perform those movements 
and persists in the effort to do so, until the necessary associations 
are acquired. 
(To be continued.) 


Art. II.—PROPOSED REFORMS IN THE FRENCH 
METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS. 


(Translated from the Original by H. J. Manning.) 


[In December, 1860, a Commission was instituted by the Pre- 
fecture of the Department of the Seine, to inquire into the amelio- 
rations and reforms requisite in the provisions for the care of 
Lunatics in the Department. The members of the Commission 
were MM. Ferdinand Barrot, Herman, and Amadée Thayer, 
Senators, members of the departmental Commission of the Seine, 
and of the Council superintending the Administration of Public 
Aid ; Chaix d’Est-Ange, Procureur-Général attached to the Impe- 
rial Court; Véson, Deputy ; Marchand, Counsellor of State; Baron 
Paul Dubois, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine—all four members 
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of the departmental Commission of the Seine; Husson, Director 
of the Administration of Public Aid; and Dr. Girard de Cailleux, 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy of Medicine, 
Inspector-General of Lunatics in the Department of the Seine, 
(Secretary of the Commission). The following is the highly 
interesting and important Report prepared by the Commission, 
and presented to the Prefecture by M. Ferdinand Barrot :]|— 


GENTLEMEN,—The law of the 30th June, 1838, imposes upon 
each department the obligation of possessing an establishment 
specially destined for the reception and care of Lunatics, or of 
arranging to this effect with a public or private establishment, 
either of the department itself, or of some other department. 

This obligation ought to be accepted by the Department of the 
Seine in its widest and most liberal sense. We may, however, justly 
express astonishment that here, where the greatest events of 
civilization are realized, in the focus of every solicitude, and by 
the side of those establishments, so numerous and so diverse, in 
which each of the social miseries finds a refuge, the duty imposed 
_ by the law of 1838 has been, if not forgotten, at least narrowly 
interpreted and carried into effect. 

Is it fitting that the Department of the Seine should continue 
to borrow, for its lunatics, the divided hospitality of establish- 
ments having a different destination, and to board them in distant 
asylums erected by other departments ? 

In taking under charge, in keeping under its own direction the 
care of its lunatics, the Department of the Seine would re-enter 
into its state of habitual activity and its initiative mission. It is 
natural, then, that it should undertake to found an institution 
which should include whatever has been accomplished either in 
scientific knowledge, or the administration of asylums. 

It was for the purpose of ascertaining all the elements of this 
great work that M. the Prefect of the Seine, by a decree of 
the 27th December, 1860, formed the Commission in the name 
of which this Report j is presented. 

The inquiry has embraced every question in the intricate organi- 
zation of the system which it is necessary to regulate. The Commis- 
sion havereceived the aid of thoselearned alienists who have elevated 
to so high a pitch this portion of medical science; they have 
among themselves administrators who best know in what manner 
to practise the difficult art of effecting benefits; and they have 
carefully considered what resources would be disposable, and of 
which it is always requisite to know the extent, if we would not 
fail of our object by overrating the means to attain it. 

ney have felt, besides, sustained and fortified by the senti- 
ment which attaches to the work to which they had to apply 
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themselves. Were they not, in fact, face to face with the most 
poignant of all those miseries which reveal the feebleness of 
human nature ? 

Whether the body of man be racked by pain, wasted by infir- 
mities, or bent by old age; whether his soul be broken by despair, 
exalted by passion, or degraded by ignorance or vice, it is an 
accident natural to his existence. We deplore it, but it rests 
within the compass of sense and reason ; we comprehend it. 

But the soul which is plunged into madness, which has lost 
its light divine, which has but vague and far-off glimmers; the ~ 
chain of ideas which is broken, and of which the links are scat- 
tered ; those remembrances dispersed ; those exiled affections of 
the heart, and even that enfeebled, and at times effaced, concep- 
tion of God, asif the Creator had turned away from the creature— 
can we do other than look upon all these things as the most 
cruel, the deepest, the most grievous of all infirmities? Do they 
not demand every care, every effort, every sacrifice, and the utmost 
devotion to their solacement ? 

Until the termination of the last century the legislation of our 
country was little occupied with lunatics. It shunned, as it were, 
these miserables, who inspired rather disgust than commiseration. 
There were then seen beings deprived of reason wandering upon 
the public way, subjected to derision, and ill-protected from bad 
treatment. When their madness, becoming furious, endangered 
public order, they were cast into prison or into some forsaken 
corner of a hospice. The law had not foreseen or prescribed 
anything relating to the sequestration of these unfortunates, the 
state of which, for the most part, was dealt with arbitrarily and 
regulated as a question of police. 

The first law devoted to lunatics is that of the 24th August, 
1790; and this solely entrusts to the municipal authority the 
charge of obviating or of amending the troublesome accidents 
which might be occasioned by the insensate or furious left at 
large. 

Since the law of 1790, whenever the legislator has occupied 
himself with lunatics, he has considered the protection of society 
from the troubles which might be occasioned by them, rather 
than their protection from others or from themselves, their com- 
fort or their cure. It is only in the Code Napoleon and the Code 
of Civil Procedure that is met any trace of a just protection for 
the person or the interests of the lunatic. 

The law of 1838 introduced a new principle. It regarded 
mental alienation, not only as a public danger which it is neces- 
sary to remove, but also, and particularly, as an infirmity or a 
malady which it is needful to relieve; it was the indication 
that society had taken up this misery, until then neglected, and 
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had given it the right of citizenship in the wide domain of 
pubhe aid. 

“In adopting,” said the Marquis de Barthelemy, reporter of 
the law to the Chamber of Peers, “all the measures which tend 
to procure for the unhappy lunatics more numerous asylums, and 
a more rational treatment; in causing to disappear from our 
Codes prescriptions, the accomplishment of which would have 
been prejudicial to their cure; and in encompassing their person 
and their property with every ‘solicitude, the law acquits the debt 
of humanity.” 

; It is under this idea of good order, justice, and charity that 
unquestionably the organization of the measures relating to luna- 
tics ought to be investigated. 

It is just, first, to state that the present service of the insane of 
the Department of the Seine is as satisfactory as comports with 
the insufficient conditions of its organization. 

Placed under the direction of the Public Aid of Paris, it par 
ticipates in the advantages of this Administration, so devoted to 
its duties, so exact and active, and which, although firmly attached 
to its old and respectable traditions, nevertheless marches reso- 
lutely in the way of progress, applying itself always to protect from 
all precipitation and temerity the interests which it directs. During 
sixty years this Administration has successively introduced into the 
service of the insane the material ameliorations which experience 
indicated, and it has not depended upon it that these ameliorations 
were not more promptly and more largely realized. 

But that which we owe to it above all things, is the high degree 
to which alienist science has been brought in the two asylums of 
Bicétre and Salpétriére. There the great school of this science 
is formed, and those who have or who still profess it there, have 
always merited, as well in the medical world as in public opinion, 
the most legitimate renown and incontestable authority.* 

Let it be permitted to us to indicate in a few words the progress 
which has been made up to the present time. 

Before the Revolution, the insane of Paris were divided into 
two categories, the curable and incurable. Two wards at the 
Hotel Dieu were set apart for the treatment of the curable, the 
one for men the other for women. The administrative reports of 
the time give us to understand that the ward Saint Louis, that of 
the men, contained ten beds each to contain four persons, and two 
small beds; the ward Saint Martine, for women, contained six 
great beds for four each, and six little beds. Thus there were 


* It suffices to name of these illustrious and honoured men—Pinel, Esquirol, 
and Ferrus, among the dead; MM. Lelut, Trélat, and Baillarger, among the 
living. 
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laid, or rather were bound down upon the same bed four poor 
insensates, who were irritated by the incessant excitement of this 
odious community, and whose malady, under such conditions, 
curable perhaps by calm and isolation, rarely ceded to the treat- 
ment followed. Some places in these wards were expressly 
reserved for hydrophobia. 

Mental alienation was associated and placed in contact with 
canine madness ! | 

In these contracted, infected wards lived, ill-treated by their 
guardians, this sad population. The furious were not separated 
from the peaceable, and a nearly uniform treatment was applied 
to all. The majority remained fastened to their beds for an in- 
definite period. There was no yard where they might respire 
better air, not even a covered walk, and consequently exercise 
was not possible. 

As to the insane reputed incurable, they were distributed, ac- 
cording to their sex, either at Bicétre or at the Salpétriére. The 
cells at Bicétre were formerly destined for criminals; they were 
only six feet square and received light solely through the doorway ; 
the straw of. the bed to which the lunatic was chained was putre- 
fied and rarely changed. The cells of the Salpétriére were even 
worse still; there were some placed three metres beneath the 
surface of the soil, on a level with the sewers, icy and streaming 
with water. . 2... oi 

Forty-four places were also set apart at the Petites-Maisons, 
now the Hospice Menages, for the reception of incurables able to 
pay for their board from 400 to 500 francs. 

But in all these establishments, the hygienic management and 
medical treatment were in the most neglected and irrational 
condition. La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, in his report to the 
General Council of Hospitals (1791), paints, with bitter elo- 
quence, the lamentable picture of the shameful state of degrada- 
tion and culpable neglect to which the indigent lunatics were 
reduced. E 

At present, the poorer lunatics of the Department of the Seine 
are treated in two asylums, which are only annexes of two large 
hospitals for the aged: Bicétre for men, La Salpétriére for women. 

Patients for whom there is not room in these two asylums are 
transferred to 17 asylums in different districts not in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, and sometimes at considerable distance. 

On the Ist January, 1861, the population of these different 
establishments amounted to 4213: of whom 1700 were men, 
and 2513 women. ‘They were distributed thus: 


* These details are taken from the Report of Pastoret to the General Council of 
Hospitals (1791), p. 117; and from the Report of Camus (Fructidor, an X.) p. 82. 
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Tt was not till 1807 that the service of the insane at Bicétre 
and at the Salpétriére was organized; and notwithstanding the 
efforts of the General Council of Hospitals, and the repeated 
protests of the Medical profession, it remained a long time sub- 
ject to the unhealthy and inefficient conditions which the official 
reports disclose. 

In 1826, to the great benefit of humanity, the cells which 
we have described were replaced by chambers. There is, in 
the two words “ cells—chambers” an indication of the new 
spirit which was about to pervade the treatment of lunatics. The 
principle of treatment was being modified. In place of those 
barbarous means of coercion which were employed in most cases, 
and which showed the absolute degradation of the patient and 
the inability of the surgeon, a system of gentleness, of intelligent 
and compassionate superintendence, was being introduced, which, 
if it did not cure the afflicted, guaranteed them at any rate a 
happier existence, and left them perhaps some vague feeling of 
their dignity as human beings. 

Pinel had already commenced this salutary revolution in the 
mode of treatment of lunatics. After him, his worthy successors 
Esquirol and Ferrus (I speak only of those who are gone), have 
followed him in their practice, and at the present day the pro- 
fessors of the science are applying themselves zealously to the 
development and perfecting of this system. 

The lunatic service of Bicétre is divided into three sections, 
each being under the superintendence of a head physician. 

The two first sections are each subdivided into two : one appro- 
priated to the violent and occasionally violent patients, the other 
to the quiet and dirty, and containing also an infirmary for 
incidental attacks of illness. The third section contains epileptic 
and idiot patients, both adults and children, with the interior 
divisions necessary for so diverse a population. 

At the visit of the Commission to Bicétre, under the presidency 
of the Prefect of the Seine, he was at once convinced that, in spite 
of the care employed in the maintenance of the buildings appro- 
priated to the service of lunatics, the material conditions of this 
institution were opposed to a proper hygienic system, and to the 
rational treatment of mental disorders. Air, light, and space were 
wanting in these buildings, which belonged to several epochs, 
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and were originally constructed for very different purposes. On 
the ground floor, the rooms were nearly all dark and damp, the 
parlours narrow and uncomfortable: on the higher floors were 
dormitories with low ceilings, encumbered with beds, badly aired, 
and sometimes placed just under the roof, and consequently cold 
in winter and scorching in summer ;—the doors low, such as were 
necessary for the former inmates of these building ;—four-story 
buildings, with narrow twisting staircases, where persons with all 
their faculties about them find some difficulty in avoiding the too 
narrow landings, the too sudden turns, and the high projections. 
It is an exception to meet a room well lit and of proper size, or a 
garden with a little green in it and a country view. Indeed, this 
whole pile of old prisons and hospitals with some modern buildings 
added, which it has been found difficult to apply properly to their 
use, has a general appearance of unfitness and discomfort. It 
seems impossible that poor disturbed intellects should find in such 
a place the quiet and calm which springs from a well-ordered 
state of things. 

Besides the three sections of which we have just spoken, there 
is a division attached to one of the extremities of the asylum, in- 
tended for accused or condemned persons who have been remitted 
by justice for medical examination, as afflicted or threatened with 
mental disorder. In this building, the faulty arrangement of 
which is justly criticised, are confined also persons whom medical 
men have pronounced to be dangerous. : 

At a distance of about a mile and a quarter from Bicétre, Dr. 
Ferrus has instituted an asylum known as St. Anne’s Farm. M. 
Ferrus had organized there certain works of cultivation and of agri- 
cultural industry, in which at first only convalescents from the 
three sections of Bicétre were employed, but which now employ 
a certain number of chronic patients. The cultivation of the farm 
properly so called, was without real importance. Some patients 
were hired for agricultural work on neighbouring farms: but the 
principal occupation at present is the management of a piggery, 
the products of which have been for some time the clearest profit 
arising from the farm. 

The population of female lunatics comprises at the Salpétriére 
five sections, which are subdivided, as at Bicétre, into wards in 
which the different categories of patients are treated. Here, as 
at Bicétre, the Commissioners were struck with the inefficiency 
and faulty arrangement of the building. The inconveniences of 
all kinds noticed above are met here on every side, and frequently 
in a very reprehensible degree. 

At each of the two asylums there are workshops, in which the 
eligible patients, male and female, are employed in different indus- 
trial occupations. It will be seen that this work being dependent 
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upon a state of tranquillity, and proportionate to the strength of 
the patient, is of a very irregular character, difficult to manage, 
and of very variable profit. 

About a third of the population of Bicétre is thus employed : 
113 patients, children and adults, labour at cultivation and various 
agricultural works ; 245 at trades, or house work, such as washing, 
cleaning, cooking, &c. They receive pay in proportion to their 
work. In 1859 the remuneration amounted on the whole, for the 
year, to 15,587 francs, being an average of 43f. 52c. a-head. 

At the Salpétriére, 993 patients, more than three parts of the 
population, were employed, in the year 1859, in the workshops 
and in house work: their pay amounted to a total of 40,942 francs ; 
an average of 41f. 23c. a-head. 

In the 17 asylums which are not in the department, 997 males 
and 1151 females were under treatment at the beginning of 
this year (1861). These are patients, as we have seen, for 
whom room could not be made at Bicétre or La Salpétriére. The 
transfer of this excess, which represents almost the half of the 
whole number of patients of the Seine, is determined by 
very vague rules with respect to the choice of patients to be 
transferred. 

Of course the intention is to transfer only those whose chronic 
state appears to admit of little or no chance of recovery ; or those 
who have no friends, or have been deserted by their friends. But 
it is impossible to believe that in such a large number of patients 
all can be included under these heads. All certainly are not 
incurable, for statistics show that some are returned cured. All 
are not friendless, for some are visited by their relations or have 
been in correspondence with them at first, although on account 
of the distance their correspondence has gradually diminished in 
frequency, and at last ceased entirely. I1tis a painful reflection 
that there are consequently among these unhappy persons some 
whose family ties have been violently torn asunder, and in whom 
the affections, which are the first and last manifestations of social 
life, have been allowed to die out. They may have felt, in some 
awakening natural feeling, that they were being torn from familiar 
scenes, and from the tender compassion of those who love them 
still. And perhaps the pain and despair of such an exile may 
have flashed across their troubled intellect. 

It is a necessity, however, that must be submitted to. So long 
as the Department of the Seine does not build special asylums 
in numbers sufficient to provide for all its patients, distant hospi- 
tality must be hired to take charge of them. 

It would take too much space, and be perhaps difficult to give 
an exact account of the organization of the asylums of which we 
speak, and of the treatment adopted there. They are for the 
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most part public asylums founded by departments in accordance 
with the law of 1838; the rest are private asylums. Many of 
them have acquired a just celebrity for their excellent arrange- 
ments, and the activity and intelligence with which they are 
directed. 

One of them, which was visited by the Commission, has been 
the object of close study. It was founded at Auxerre by the 
authorities of the department, and with the assistance of one of 
our learned colleagues, M. Girard de Cailleux. When Baron 
Hausmann was Prefect of the Yonne, he prosecuted the building 
and reorganization, and prepared the asylum for its future career 
with that prompt decision and vigorous initiative which we have 
since seen employed on the grandest subjects. 

The committee, on its visit, was so favourably impressed by 
the asylum at Auxerre, that they thought fit to propose it as the 
type which it would be most desirable to imitate in building the 
asylums of the Department of the Seine. 

Without inquiring particularly into the administration or 
medical treatment adopted in the asylums to which our surplus 
patients are transferred, but confining ourselves to the general 
remarks already made, we say that this remote hospitality is not 
fitting for a great and rich department like ours, either in respect 
of the liberal execution of the law of 1838, or with regard to the 
proper relief of our patients, or the fulfilment of our duty towards 
the unhappy beings placed in our care. 

The Commission had to do only with asylums for the indigent. 
With regard to lunatics whose families are able to pay for their 
treatment, numerous asylums are open to them, and the State has 
provided the special institution of Charenton, where patients are 
taken in at regular charges. 


The above is a general description of the actual organization 
of the lunatic asylums of the Seine. Owing to the defects,-the 
inefficiency, and the grave imperfections revealed by this organi- 
zation, the Prefect of the Seine, in a memorial addressed to the 
General Council at its last session, summed up the state of things 
thus :— 

‘The Department of the Seine possesses no special asylum 
for lunatics. A great number of lunatics are very intelligently 
and attentively taken care of in two hospitals, which are chiefly 
devoted to other uses, Bicétre and La Salpétriére; but their 
position there is necessarily incomplete, defective, and not in 
keeping with the requirements and progress of medical science. 
The classification of patients according to the nature of their 
malady, cannot be carried out in the manner necessary to facilitate 
their recovery. Besides this, the insufficiency of the accommoda- 
tion compels the department to find room for more than a third 
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of its patients* (1661 out of 4030), in a score of asylums scattered 
over the whole of France. The moral and physical treatment is 
excellent in most of these asylums; in other aspects, the rules of 
admission, of food and clothing, and of medical attendance, are 
more or less imperfect. Besides, it is always an evil to separate 
a lunatic far from his family, especially a pauper lunatic. They 
do not visit him, and he is completely abandoned, and the feeling of 
desertion may make him incurable; consequently, the patients 
of the Seine are less easily cured in the extra asylums than at 
Bicétre and La Salpétriére, deficient as these hospitals are in 
some respects. Such a state of things cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue, and next year, gentlemen, I shall propose to remedy them.” 
This promise, which was hailed cordially by the Council, it is our 
business now to fulfil. 

The end proposed by the resolution which instituted the 
Commission was this: To secure for the treatment of lunatics 
in the Department of the Seine satisfactory conditions and 
a direct and special administration. With this object, to build 
special asylums, comprising all the interior divisions necessary 
for the separate categories between which it is useful to make a 
distinction. Recognising the fact that the asylum by its material 
arrangements is one of the most powerful agencies in the cure of 
madness, to endeavour to combine for the comfort, well being, 
and cure of the patients, a good style of building with easy and 
lofty passages, a pleasant and quiet situation, and an open sky ; 
to divert these troubled minds which are often besieged by one 
single idea, by means of regular work, especially work in the 
fields; to employ them in the business of real life, which brings 
back to them at intervals will, observation, appreciation of order, 
and gives them a kind of relative discernment, which occasion- 
ally restores insensibly reason to its throne: to assist the 
progress of alienist science by giving it a more regular 
and surer abode: to advance the practical teaching of it by 
means of clinical instruction: to institute thereby a regular 
school for this branch of the healing art where its illustrious pro- 
fessors might instruct pupils worthy to succeed them: to establish 
in these asylums the treatment commenced by Pinel, Esquirol, 
and Ferrus: substituting gentle and compassionate care, which 
soothes and conciliates, for violence, which irritates and drives to 
despair ; and lastly, to bring the lunatic under the natural and 
salutary influence of his family, so that his friends shall not for- 
get their duty or desert their affections. 

This is the programme which the eminent magistrate, the 





* The numbers given in a former page increase the proportion given by the 
Prefect considerably ; they are taken from more recent calculations, 
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President of the Commission, had laid down for it from the com- 
mencement of its deliberations. 

In order that it might prosecute its inquiries with confidence, 
it was necessary to inquire with respect to the resources available 
for the vast work which it hoped to realize. Assuredly this work 
is in itself of such great interest and so urgently required, that the 
expense of carrying it out might justly figure among the most 
legitimate expenses of the budget of the Department. 

But we may state at once that this cost may be provided for. 
The Prefect has informed the Commission that a sum of ten 
million francs, from the surplus funds ef the Bakehouse Bank, 
can, subject to certain legal powers being obtained, be set apart 
for the expenditure which would be rendered necessary by the 
systematic organization of the requisite provision for the insane. 

We are fortunate in being able to prove, on this occasion, the 
prosperity of this institution (owing to the firm initiative taken 
by the Emperor), which has in spite of all difficulties worked so 
well, that it has now sufficient credit and money to sink ten 
millions in the budget of public charity. 

The first question was to know the real number of the lunatic 
population for whom the Department of the Seine had to 
provide. — 

We have said above that on the Ist of January, 1861, the 
number of lunatics in the department was 4213; but it would 
not be prudent to take this number as the base of a definite 
organization. We may, indeed, expect a more and more rapid 
increase in the number of lunatics. If this increase is already well 
marked in the whole of France, it is. still more so in the Depart- 
ment of the Seine. At the commencement of the year 1801, the 
number of lunatics in the hospitals and asylums of Paris was 
about 946. In fifty years it was more than tripled, and reached 
3061. During the last ten years it has increased by more than 
a, third (4213). From 1800 to 1851, the increase was at the 
rate of 42 every year: from 1851 to 1861 the increase was 100 
a-year. — 

“Whether we attribute this progression in a great measure to 
the increase of general population, or to the plan of transferring 
lunatics, which lessens sensibly, and for different reasons, both 
the cure of patients and their being taken away by their friends 
uncured ; or whether we look for an explanation higher, in 
political agitations, in the change of habits brought about by the 
feverish agitation of public affairs, which wearies and exhausts 
the mind, is of little consequence ; the fact must be taken into 
account, and the commission, allowing for future circumstances, 
has fixed 6000 as the number on which to base their calculations. 
It would be impossible to think of shutting up so vast a popula- 
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tion in one establishment. The administrative and medical 
requirements would not admit of it. 

The rational treatment of lunacy is based on the special, close, 
and almost personal attention required by each patient, especially 
in acute and recent cases. All the varieties, the progress, 
relapses, and changes of the state of mind, should be followed 
step by step. The doctor should read as it were constantly the 
vacillating reason which flashes and sinks by turns. This appears 
an almost ideal plan of treatment; but of course, while leaving 
impossibilities out of the question, we must endeavour to attain 
in practice what will best ensure an efficacious line of treatment. 
On this account it is that in all well ordered asylums the cate- 
gories are numerous, carefully separated, and enclosed. In an 
over-filled establishment, each of these categories would become 
too crowded for the proper carrying out of the treatment, and the 
doctor could not do his duty thoroughly. 

What, then, would be the best and most useful number of 
establishments among which to divide the whole body of patients ? 
After a long and searching discussion, the Commission, anxious 
to provide for the requirements of science and the exigencies of 
finance, resolved upon a system which gained universal consent, 
and which we will explain. 

Tt is admitted that the maximum of patients to be admitted 
into one asylum.should be 600. This number allows a suitable 
division into categories, complete administrative surveillance, 
an easy keeping of accounts, and a sufficiently watchful medical 
attendance, 

Of course, in an economical point of view, it would be desirable 
that asylums should be more crowded and less numerous. It 
appears indeed that, for the purchase of land, the building, and 
internal arrangements, it would be less expensive to build a single 
asylum for 1000 or 1200 patients, than two asylums for 600 each. 
But what is true up to a certain point for houses of refuge and 
hospitals, is much less true for a lunatic asylum. In this latter 
case, we repeat, the interior divisions are required by the exigen- 
cies of medical treatment. Each division is, so to speak, an 
establishment apart from the rest, with its own special and exclu- 
sive conditions ; the number of its inmates should be necessarily 
limited, for in almost every category a large number would con- 
stitute danger. Can we conceive, for instance, the furious or semi- 
furious being together in large numbers ? On the other hand, in one 
building there is something gained in the greater extent of each 
of the interior divisions. Unite several of the squares of a draught- 
board to make one large square, and you economize all the old 
divisions; but if you are obliged to preserve the size of each 
square, you gain much less by making the draughtboard larger, 
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With regard to land, certain fixed space is necessary for each 
asylum, under certain conditions which will admit of the institu-— 
tion of open-air work in its most useful form, as we shall see 
presently. Setting aside the fact that it is much easier to procure 
a moderate extent of land near Paris, it must be remembered, 
that in order to be efficacious this agriculture must not be carried 
on in too large a space, large numbers and extended fields being 
both inconvenient and dangerous. 

Again, there is one item in the general expenses connected 
with lunatic asylums which increases in exact proportion to the 
number of the inmates. Every keeper has to some extent a 
medical duty: he must be attentive, watchful, active, kind, but 
firm, in his dealings with these grown-up children, who are always 
restless, troublesome, and complaining; falling now into a faint, 
now into a sudden fury. Of course the exercise of such intelli- 
gent and unceasingly watchful care must be necessarily limited. ' 
In a word, all the exceptional conditions connected with an 
establishment of so exceptional a nature must be taken into 
account, and hence it is clear that measures of economy which 
are useful and practicable in other undertakings are less so 
in this. 

The distribution of the patients in these asylums comprises a 
whole system of infinite delicacy carefully laid down by science. 

In the old establishments we have seen that a brutal and fre- 
quently blind division was sanctioned into curables and incurables: 
the former remaining under the eye of science objects of its study 
and care; the latter forming merely a herd, left to the chances of 
animal life, regarded by science, if not without pity, at any rate 
without hope or effort. | 

Doubtless, in examining the statistics, one is shocked at the 
small per-centage of cures in mental afflictions. But modern’ 
science and humanity must not hesitate before these cruel figures. 
For them every suffering may be soothed, or is worthy the 
attempt. ‘They search undismayed for a last spark in the ashes 
of the intellect that is given up for dead. They never despair; 
but armed against the malady, they watch and strive, like the 
mother who, to the last, gazing on her child, hopes for a miracle 
to repay her care and love. But if this division into curable and 
incurable is no longer allowed as fundamental, we must yet admit 
that the distinction is too clear to be entirely passed over. 

Studying at the same time the comfort of the patients and the 
progress of science, the Commission recommends that a Central 
Asylum should be founded at Paris. Placed thus in the midst of 
the intellect of the capital, officered by the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the science, and presenting for study every variety of 
mental disease, this asylum would become the very home of 
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-alienist science. Here new methods would be received 
with caution for the test of experience; here would be centred 
the great practical teaching of the art of curing or alleviating 
mental disease. As yet this instruction has not been of a 
practical character, and the object is to make it so by establishing 
a true clinical course. Yo this introduction of a clinical course 
of instruction into lunatic asylums, some objections will be 
naturally raised. The large concourse of students, their studious, 
but sometimes ardent curiosity, the imprudent manifestations of 
their impressions, and other unavoidable concomitants of clinical 
instruction—are these compatible with the proper treatment of 
lunacy? Would the patient bear without harm the presence of 
-a number of assistants, explanations of his disease (which he 
himself always denies the existence of), and other practical 
demonstrations? All these things which are readily submitted 
to in our hospitals by the greater number of patients, who per- | 
ceive that by assisting the researches of the science which heals 
them, they are contributing their share toward the relief of their 
fellow-beings; would not all these things, we say, be misunder- 
stood and refused by these persons whose reason is distrustful in 
proportion to its weakness ? 

Of course it would be indispensably necessary to introduce in 
the clinical instruction at the central asylum certain special 
proceedings. Clinical instruction has already been attempted by 
several professors, as Esquirol, Ferrus, Leuret, Falret, and Bail- 
larger; and by means of great reserve and caution they were 
successful. Certain rules then should be laid down, but it must 
be left principally to the tact of the learned professors to deter- 
mine their line of proceeding. 

We have said that in the Central Asylum every variety of 
mental disease would be represented, recent and acute cases as 
well as chronic, whose successive developments, lesions, and 
changes it would be useful to study. It will be divided into four 
departments: each department will contain its different catego- 
ries, and will be under the care of a physician, as is the practice 
at Bicétre and La Salpétriére. The superintendence will be 
entrusted to a general manager not chosen from the medical 
profession. 

The Commission insisted specially upon ensuring from the 
commencement a character of unity for the different departments. 
To attain this end they recommended that there should be an office 
of admission as an annexe to the Central Asylum; where those 
who possessed the regular qualifications, or who were brought, 
either owing to an order from the Prefect, or the wish of their 
friends, should be examined. The state of the applicant being 
determined, he should then be, according to circumstances, either 
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kept in the Central Asylum, or sent to one of the other asylums, 
of which we shall presently speak. At present, lunatics from the 
public streets, or taken at the instance of their families, or neigh- 
bours, are removed to the police office, where they are confined and 
deprived of the special care which their malady requires from its 
very commencement. The physicians examined by the Com- 
mission all agree in asserting that this cruel state of things some- 
times exercises a fatal influence on the subsequent course of the 
disease. They hailed with marked satisfaction the project of 
a place for provisional admission as above described, pending the 
completion of the legal formalities. The dignity of the family 
and of the individual would be more respected by a prudent and 
discreet hospitality than by this equivocal and unpleasant deten- 
tion within the walls of a prison. 

These being the principal regulations of the institution in the 
centre of Paris, the Commission thinks that the other asylums 
might be placed out of Paris, or some of them even out of the 
Department of the Seine, if confined within reasonable dis- 
tances. 

The institution of a central and of additional asylums has given 
rise to several questions which are worth noticing. 

Should men and women be received into the same asylum, an 
absolute separation being kept between the sexes? Yes; for it 
is clear that this secures in different ways incontestable advantages. 
Science may draw useful results from the study of the same 
disease in different sexes. It is therefore useful to compare fre- 
quently the results of researches and examinations, and for this 
purpose the proximity of the two sections is indispensable. An 
absolute separation between the sexes in the same asylum is 
easily procurable by the simplest precautions. Many country 
asylums have adopted this plan, and long experience has shown 
that none of the mishaps that might have been feared have 
resulted. 

In an economical point of view especially, the question merits 
investigation. In hospitals, every means of lessening expenditure 
ought to be sought, in order that while confining the expenses 
within the limits imposed by the funds, relief may be afforded to 
the greatest possible number of patients. 

The most desirable solution would be that the inmates of an 
asylum should almost entirely suffice to attend to their own wants. 
If one sex only is admitted, the stronger among them may be 
employed in certain occupations and in such profitable employ- 
ment as may be fitted to their sex. But for other employments 
and other work, recourse must be had to external aid, which is 
troublesome and inconvenient, in order to preserve order and 
discipline in the building. If, on the contrary, the sexes are 
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united in one asylum, they can easily supply nearly all the labour 
necessary to their common existence. If the number of inmates 
is kept up to a certain rate, persons of all kinds of trades will be 
sure to be found among them, and the work done by them will 
be very considerable. Not only will it lessen the expenditure, 
but it will add an important item to the receipts. 

Wehave seen above that the Central Asylum will contain chiefly 
acute and recent cases: but it is natural to wish that a certain 
number of these cases should be treated in the additional asylums. 
The system there followed, the open-air life, agriculture, the 
quietude of the country, are all hygienic conditions tending to 
hasten the cure of the hopeful cases, as well as to alleviate the 
sufferings of the chronic. By this mixture of two categories, 
which were formerly kept so distinct, all traces of the cruel separa- 
tion of curable and incurable will be effaced, and neither patients, 
their families, nor the public need read over the entrance to 
these asylums: “ Here, leave all hope behind.” Andon the other 
hand, the physician will not be condemned to the thankless and 
painful task of exhausting the efforts of his science and his care 
upon patients who have been branded with the fatal mark of in- 
curability. 

While each asylum is to be filled with patients afflicted by 
every form of mental malady, there are yet two of these forms 
which seem to call for special attention: viz., epilepsy and idiocy. 
They require special modes of treatment, and carefully studied 
internal arrangements. All medical men agree upon this point, 
that it is eminently useful to establish asylums where these two 
categories should be exclusively received. ‘The Commission has 
adopted this opinion. In these asylums, the divisions would be 
regulated by sex and age. Children, placed in a distant part of 
the asylum, would receive an education corresponding to the 
nature of the fearful disease which degrades or kills them. 

The excellent effect of gymnastic exercises should be specially 
considered. The Commissioners have seen at Bicétre chil- 
dren, who having entered the asylum in the state of physical 
and mental prostration peculiar to idiocy, have by degrees 
attained a kind of energy both of will and of motion. It appeared 
that under the influence of these exercises properly directed, the 
body returned by degrees into communication with the itellect. 

Besides the general arrangements to be observed in the forma- 
tion of new asylums, the Commission turned its attention to the 
plans of treatment which might be adopted in them. It would 
be rash to attempt to decide between the different modes of treat- 
ment which have been proposed by the learned physicians who 
have written upon the subject ; they belong to the field of science, 
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modes introduced into several asylums, the excellent results of 
which the Commission has had an opportunity of testing. 

One of the most rational means of cure is assuredly by the open- 
air life, and the employment of the patient in work proportioned 
to his skill and strength. One may easily mark the salutary 
effect produced upon excessively impressionable patients by plenty 
of air, by the sight of plains, fields, and trees, and all the works 
of Nature which remain at the same time in unalterable order and 
in infinite variety, and which, while they attract the mind, calm 
and absorb it. The personal preoccupation, the feverish and 
exclusive egotism of the lunatic yield and disappear under the 
attractive aspect of the country and the distant horizon. Now 
put instruments into this poor creature’s hand: set him to dig and 
to sow, and then to cultivate the plants which grow and ripen 
under his eyes, and may we not hope that in the course of this 
growth the absent intellect may insensibly return, may gain 
strength by successive efforts, and perhaps attain activity and 
persistence, just as friction gradually gives strength and flexibility 
to muscles stiffened by disease. 

The Commission had an opportunity of studying the effect of 
agricultural labour on lunatics. They found the practice in full 
operation at the asylum of Auxerre and of Fitz James at Clermont 
(Oise). It was pleasant to see men, who in old times would 
have been left to their own resources and with no companionship, 
in a prison, whose pitiless walls suggested incessantly to 
them one persistent idea, as an additional fuel to their madness, 
spread over the fields under a cheerful sky and taking the deepest 
interest in the cattle committed to their charge, or the plants 
they reared, and in other things and beings who stood in need of 
their attention. To see them thus employed, they appear to 
become men again, to rise above their miserable state by means 
of this protection required from their darkened intellect. If cure. 
does not always result, at any rate there is always an alleviation 
of suffering and a kind of respite from incurable madness. 

The additional asylums, then, must be organized with this 
particular object, and that part of the regulations which relates 
to the proper organization of the agricultural and industrial work 
allotted to the patients will be by no means the least difficult. 
As the proper use of labour is salutary, so the abuse would be 
cruel and disastrous. Above all, it is necessary to guard against 
too freely speculating on the advantages to be derived from the 
work for the funds of the asylum. 

From what has been said, it will be understood what interest 
attaches to the choice of sites forthe asylums. Only ata certain 
distance from Paris, where the price of land is not exorbitantly 
high, can be met suitable conditions of site, space, and healthy 
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atmosphere. Everything connected with these questions should 
naturally be left to the authority of the department. The Com- 
mission has merely expressed its hope that they will take into 
special consideration the facility of communication between the 
asylums and the capital, in order that the communication between 
the patient and his family may be as frequent as possible. 

Another interesting question has attracted the attention of the 
Commission. Should the asylums intended for pauper patients 
be arranged so as to receive, subject to certain conditions, other 
patients as boarders whose quarters, though completely separated, 
should yet be really part of the asylum ? 

The Commission, for several reasons, thinks in the affirmative. 

In a scientific point of view, the medical men examined by the 
Commission seem to admit that medical observation of similar 
diseases contracted under different circumstances, and modified 
by distinct habits of social position, would be of practical advan- 
tage to the study. This is probable. But the Commission was 
influenced by a more positive consideration. Families in the. 
middle class of society cannot always afford the sum required in 
non-pauper asylums. It is reasonable to suppose that for such 
families it would be an immense advantage to be able, by means 
of a scale of charges, to place their patient in establishments 
organized upon the best principles, superintended by the masters 
of the science, and under the control of an administration which 
avoids all the dangers or inconveniences to be apprehended in 
establishments more or less subject to the chances of private 
speculation. The separation of these annexes should be so 
marked as to preclude any idea of communication or confusion 
in the mind of the public. We can imagine the dislike of 
families to any association which tells too clearly the nature of 
the place. But they do not avoid this evil in special houses 
whose speciality cannot be hid, and whose name is a mark which 
cannot be mistaken. 

The sum paid for board would of course be one of the re- 
sources of the chief establishments. What in other cases is private 
gain would thus be an assistance to public help and humanity in 
which its relations would be satisfied. This kind of combination 
has been a complete success in many country asylums, markedly 
so in the Auxerre asylum, which we quote as an example so 
frequently. 

What should be the principle of superintendence in the new 
asylums ? Shall they be managed like the present public estab- 
lishments, where a governor has charge of the administration, 
properly so called, of the surveillance of the medical staff, and of 
the arrangement and control of the expenditure? In such a 
case, the authority of the governor is very great. He has no 
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right, it is true, to interfere in matters which concern specially the 
medical authorities, but he has a right, indeed it is his duty, to 
see that the medical duties are carried on in conformity with the 
rules. Such a state of things involves contradictions and dis- 
putes: the requirements of the medical authority may be often 
opposed to the views of the administrative authority, and when 
there is not, as at Paris, an arbiter whose authority has incontest- 
able weight, the result is a thorough state of anarchy, prejudicial 
to the interests of the hospital. 

It is clearly desirable above all things that the authority should 
be single; that the whole, which is called hospital or house of 
refuge, should be in absolute harmony, and that all the elements, 
administrative or medical, should concur with one impulse for 
the common good. This state of harmony is not always obtained, 
even when under the control of one directing head. A faculty 
of concentration, of exactness, of correctness, a firm will and 
an active disposition, are essential qualities which are rarely met 
united in one person in a sufficient degree for the administration 
of the most ordinary business. 

But if the conduct of an asylum is a complex affair, if it 
requires the working of two distinct orders of ideas, if it involves 
the watching over interests sometimes opposed to one another, is 
there not ground to fear that the intelligence and activity of a 
single individual cannot be always equal tothe task ? Ifit were 
proposed to invest in the physician both the administrative and 
medical authority, is it quite clear that he will be equally fitted 
for both duties? Will he be at once the studious, attentive phy- 
sician, devoted to his profession, and the superintendent master 
of all the details, active, firmly sustaining the internal discipline 
of the establishment, economizing and inventive ? 

When such a rare man is met with, it is a notable piece of good 
fortune. He has been already found occasionally, and a few of the 
country asylums prosper well under the sole superintendence of 
the physician. The Auxerre asylum was directed for many years 
by Dr. Girard de Cailleux, who brought it to a state of perfection 
and prosperity which still continues under his successors. In 
an ordinary hospital, where there is great variety of disease, and 
where nothing more is requisite than careful attention to the 
prescriptions, the division of the ruling power isa rational pro- 
ceeding. But it is much less so in a lunatic asylum, where the 
formule are more various, where the prescriptions leave a certain 
margin, and where in some cases the treatment, involving every 
act of the patient's life, and his liberty, exercise, &c., has to be 
measured out to him according to the circumstances of the 
moment. Here it is clear that all the means employed must 
conjoin to the same end. This question has received, as it 
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‘deserves, considerable attention at the hands of the Commission. 
It does not, however, admit of absolute solution. When the 
authorities of the department think that they can entrust the 
‘medical and administrative authority to the same person, as they 
have power to do by the law of 1838, they will be right in doing 
so, for such a management will be the nearest approach to 
perfection. 
During the discussion a very good and probably practical idea 
was expressed, and received serious consideration. There are some 
quiet, inoffensive lunatics who may be left with their friends; 
their treatment is very simple, and generally purely hygienic ; and 
“the kindness of the patient's relations will ensure the carrying out 
of the physician’s directions. Why not apply to such the system 
of treatment in their own houses which is applied by the managers 
of hospitals to other sufferers? This method of administering relief 
while leaving to the friends their share of duty is receiving every 
year more attention. It is a good idea, since it tends to substi- 
tute the domestic hearth for the hospital, and so avoids breaking 
the connexion between the patient and his relations, and destroying 
his domestic affections. It has also the advantage of economy, by 
limiting to some extent the expenses incurred in the foundation 
-of hospitals. The effect, too, of lessening the expense in carry- 
‘ing out the improvements in the Department of the Seine would 
be produced, if treatment at their own homes could be carried 
out with a certain number of lunatics. And why not? The fact 
is, that there is a whole category of lunatics who, if they are not 
able to help themselves, might at least be employed to some ex- 
-tent in different household work, or in profitable labour. 

How is this new system, founded upon new data, to be realized ? 
It would be a poor acknowledgment of the high intelligence of 
the government of the Department of the Seine to suppose that 
the extensive reorganization here projected is to be carried out at 
one sweep. The work will be a work of time: it comprises measures 
requiring the exercise of the greatest discretion. 

The central asylum must be instituted first; from it will spring” 
gradually the whole reform. The additional asylums will follow 
in their turn as they are required, and as means will allow. The 
number of establishments that we have recommended is fora 
population a third more numerous than at present exists. The Ad- 
ministration has plenty of time before it need proceed to the com- 

_pletion of the entire number which will be required. Everything 
will be done in a proportion and order which will allow us to verify, 
so to speak, during the execution of the work, all the progress that 
has been made and reforms suggested by the practical working of 
the details. 7 

The Commission were unanimously of opinion that the realiza- 
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tion of the projects, the principal elements of which have been 
enumerated, would best meet both the duty and interest of the 
Department of the Seine. 

The resolutions of the Commission may be summed up thus :— 

1. The institution of special asylums for the lunatics of the 
Department of the Seine. 

2. Direct management of these says by the Government of 
the Department. 

3. A central asylum in Paris, into which should be admitted 
all forms of mental disease, but more especially acute or recent 
attacks, and in which clinical instruction should be carried on.. 

4. An office in connexion with the central asylum for the re- 
ception, examination, and classification of supposed lunatics. 

5. Additional asylums, not in Paris, but at distances which 
shall admit of easy communication between the patients and their 
friends. 

6. Asylums for epileptic lunatics and idiots exclusively. 

7. The building of new asylums on a principle which will allow 
the admission of patients of both sexes, with strict separation 
from one another. 

8. The erection of buildings connected with the asylums, but 
distinct from them, wherein boarders can be received at fixed rates. 

9g. The administrative and medical authority to be united in the 
same individual, if it be possible. 

10. Employment of the patients in different kinds of labour, 
especially in the open air. 

11. The adoption of the system of treatment at the patient's - 
own home in all cases where there is no risk of public annoyance. 
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Art. II].—THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS, 


WHENEVER the history of the great civil war now raging in 
the United States shall be written, none of the many remarkable 
events which have distinguished its origin and progress will be 
more worthy of note by the historian; none will throw a more 
intimate light upon the constitution of that vast force with which 
the Northern States have maintained the struggle; none will so 
ereatly redound to the honour of the Federal cause, as the forma- 
tion and operations of that self-instituted, semi-official body, 
by which the provisions of the government for the welfare of the 
soldier and physical efficiency of the army have been supple- 
mented—THE SANITARY COMMISSION. 

The history and objects of this Commission, and the mode in 
which those objects have been attained, are of the highest interest 
to the student of military hygiéne. They are, moreover, of pecu- 
liar moment to us at the present moment, as from them we may 
learn the chief existing defects in the organization of our own 
volunteer forces, and the extraordinary importance of systemati- 
cally seeing to the removal of those defects. They also teach us 
in what manner voluntary aid will probably have to supplement 
State efforts in maintaining the health and efficiency of our 
volunteers in the field, should it ever be their lot to be called 
upon for active service. The history and operations of the Com- 
mission, in short, teach us the necessity of systematic foresight 
if, under such circumstances, we would escape needless sacrifices 
of health and life—sacrifices more wide-spread, deadlier, and 
more disastrous than those of a foughten field. It is, indeed, 
chiefly from the light which the history of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion throws upon the requirements of volunteer forces in the field, 
that we are induced to enter upon this subject with the compara- 
tively imperfect materials still at our command. After no little 
difficulty and disappointment we have procured many of the 
papers published by the Commission, but these refer principally to 
its origin and earlier operations. Although, however, we could have 
wished, for the better completion of our purpose, to possess also 
authoritative accounts of its later operations, yet we should be 
loth not to make immediate use of such papers as we have 
already obtained; and it will be seen that from these we may 
readily deduce the most important particulars of that great lesson 
which we are anxious should be learned. If it be said that no 
just parallel can be drawn between the circumstances which led 
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to the formation of our own and those which led to the formation 
of the United States volunteers, and the consequent condition 
and probable efficiency of the two bodies, we may say that no such 
parallel is sought to be drawn. But the principles which should 
control the organization of these and all like forces, and without 
which their complete efficiency is an impossibility, are essentially 
the same; and what these principles are may undoubtedly be best 
learned from carefully observing the unexampled experience of the 
Federal volunteers. These, lacking all those opportunities of 
careful and-long continued preparation possessed by our own 
volunteers, were hastily raised and organized, and almost imme- 
diately hurried into the field, and as a consequence all the pecu- 
harities and evils of volunteer service were displayed in their most 
glaring characters, and on a gigantic scale. If it be assumed that 
these evils would be avoided by the better training which, happily, 
from our more fortunate position, our own volunteer forces have 
undergone and are still undergoing, we would simply remark that. 
this is true only if the assumption includes systematic training in 
all that may be required of the volunteer in camp as well as at 
drill and on parade; in war aswell as at peace. The tremen- 
dous catastrophe of the winter of 1854-55 in the Crimea, showed 
how utterly unavailing the highest degree of training and effici- 
ency in arms was in staving off those disastrous evils which arose 
out of the neglect of systematic training in the requisite duties 
of a camp, and the domestic concerns of asoldier’s life. But 
it is to these very evils that the volunteer will be most exposed 
in the field, but with which he is least able to contend, and to 
which he is much more liable to succumb than the regular soldier. 
There is occasionally a disposition evinced to look upon the 
discipline of a volunteer as requirmg much less of strictness 
than is adopted in the case of the professional soldier; to regard 
the volunteer as a sort of “irregular” soldier, to whom the 
stern control exercised over the “regular,” would be most 
unfittingly applied. This may be correct, perhaps, in so 
far as it would apply to attempts to obtain from the 
volunteer that minute knowledge of military drill which we 
look for in the “‘regular;” but it is a vital error if it is ad- 
vanced as an apology for any laxity in what the volunteer is 
justly called upon to learn. In this respect unfaltering ex- 
actitude is as requisite from him as the professional soldier, if 
he would hope to prove efficient in the field. Moreover, if he has 
become possessed with the notion that camp-life is a species of 
serious “ pic-nic,’ the sooner he gets rid of the idea and. 
addresses himself to a sober study of what camp-life means, the 
better for himself and his subsequent career under canvas. It 
is very pleasant, no doubt, to read of the apparently rollicking 
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and hardy life led by several of the volunteer and irregular forces 
which have made themselves famous in history; but it must be 
borne in mind that in almost every instance where such forces 
haye escaped grave disasters from privation and disease, the 
habits of life and character of food in camp have differed but 
very slightly from those which the volunteer was accustomed to 
in his own home. It is the entire change not only in habits, but 
in the character and preparation of the food to which our own 
volunteers would be subjected, if they were called into the field, 
which makes it of so great importance that in these respects they 
should be subjected to a systematic course of tuition, as well as 
in the use of their rifles. This all-important conclusion stands fore- 
most in the lesson to be learned from the internal condition of 
the Federal volunteers and camps. 

In May, 1861, a conjoint committee of three associations in 
New York, the “‘ Women’s Central Association of Relief for the 
Sick and Wounded of the Army,” the “ Advisory Committee of 
the Boards of Physicians and Surgeons of New York,” and the 
“* New York Medical Association for furnishing supplies in Aid 
of the Army,” presented an address, in the name of those associa- 
tions, to the Secretary for War, asking for “‘ some positive recogni- 
tion of their existence and efforts.” The address stated that the 

associations were engaged at home in a common object, and were 
acting together with great efficiency and harmony to contribute 
towards the comfort and security of the troops by methodizing 
the spontaneous benevolence of the City and State of New York; 
obtaining information from the public authorities of the best 
‘method of aiding the War Department with such supplies as the 
regulations of the army did not provide, or the sudden and press- 
ing necessities of the time did not permit the department to 
furnish ; and in general, striving to play into the hands of the 
regular authorities in ways as efficient and as little embarrassing 
as extra-official co-operation could be. ‘The associations asked 
then for some recognition for the purpose of facilitating their 
communications with, and as “essential to the peace and comfort 
of,” the several bureaus of the War Department. ‘“‘ Would not,” 
the committee urged, among other reasons, “the department win 
a still higher place in the confidence and affections of the good 
people of the loyal States and find itself generally strengthened in 
its efforts, by accepting in some positive manner the services of 
the associations we represent, which are labouring to bring into 
system and practical shape the general zeal and benevolent 
activity of the women of the land in behalf of the army? And 
would not a great economy of time, money, and effort be secured: 
by fixing and regulating the relations of the volunteer associations 
to the War Department, and especially the Medical bureau ?” 
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The committee asked, therefore, “that a mixed Commission of 
civilians, distinguished for their philanthropic experience and 
acquaintance with sanitary matters, of medical men, and of sanitary 
officers, be appointed by the Government, who shall be charged 
with the duty of investigating the best means of methodizing and 
reducing to practical service the already active but undirected 
benevolence of the people toward the army; who shall consider 
the general subject of the prevention of sickness and suffering ° 
among the troops, and suggest the wisest methods which the 
people at large can use to manifest their good-will towards the 
comfort, security, and health of the army.” 

It was further urged in support of this request, that commissions 
of a somewhat similar character had followed the Crimean and. 
Indian wars ; but that “the civilization and humanity of the age 
and of the American people demand that such a commission should 
precede our second War of Independence. We wish (continued 
the address) to prevent the evils that France and England could 
only investigate and deplore. This war ought to be waged in a 
spirit of the highest intelligence, humanity, and tenderness for 
the health, comfort, and safety of our brave troops. And every 
measure of the Government that shows its sense of this will be 
eminently popular, strengthen its hands, and redound to its glory 
at home and abroad.” 

In addition to the request for a commission, the Secretary at 
War was also urged to order a more vigorous inspection of 
volunteer troops; to adopt some measure for improving their 
cooking ; to authorize the reception in the Army General Hospitals : 
of the services of trained nurses; and to instruct the Medical 
bureau in case of need to call to the aid of the regular medical 
force, a set of volunteer dressers, drilled by the hospital physicians 
and surgeons of New York. | 

In support of the first of these requests, it was stated that under 
the State regulations then in force “a great number of under-aged 
and unsuitable persons are mustered, who are likely to swell the 
bills of mortality in the army to a fearful per-centage, to encumber 
the hospitals and embarrass the columns.” An inspection of the 
troops, or a summary discharge of those obviously destined to 
succumb to the diseases of the approaching summer, was therefore 
asked for. 

In support of the second request, equally important and signi- 
ficant arguments were brought forward. ‘The committee,” the 
address states, ‘‘ are convinced by the testimony of the Medical 
bureau itself, and the evidence of the most distinguished army 
officers, including the Commander-in-Chief, Adjutant-General 
Thomas, and the Acting Surgeon-General, that the cooking of 
the volunteer and new regiments in general is destined to be of 
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the most crude and perilous description, and that no preventive 

measure could be so effectual in preserving health and keeping 
off disease, as an order of the department requiring a skilled cook 
to be enlisted in each company of the regiments. The Woman’s 
Central Association, in connexion with the Medical Boards, are 
prepared to assume the duty of collecting, registering, and in- 
structing a body of cooks, if the department will pass such an 
order, accompanying it with the allotment of such wages as are 
equitable.” 

_ Fully as practical were the reasons urged for the adoption of 
the third request. The Woman’s Central Association of Relief, 
it was stated, had selected, and were selecting, out of several 
hundred candidates, one hundred women, suited in all respects to 
become nurses in the general hospitals of the army. These 
women the physicians and surgeons of the various hospitals in 
New York had undertaken to educate and drill in a most thorough 
and laborious manner; and the committee asked that the War 
Department should consent to receive, on wages, these nurses, in — 
such numbers as the exigencies of the campaign required. It was 
proposed that the nurses should not advance to the seat of war 
until directly called for by the Medical bureau, or that the 
Government should be at any expense until they were actually in 
service. 

The dressers suggested in the fourth request were to be young 
medical men, to whom such subsistence and recognition should 
be given as the rules of the service might permit under a generous 
construction. 

The committee finally urged, that a Commission would bring 
these and others matters of great interest to the troops into the 
shape of easy and practical adoption; but if a Commission were 
not appointed, it was suggested that the Secretary for War should 
order the several suggestions made to be carried into immediate 
effect, if consistent with the laws of the department, or possible 
without the action of Congress. 

This singularly interesting and prescient address of the conjoint 
Committee was the germ of the Sanitary Commission. It was 
signed by Henry W. Bellows, D.D., W. H. Van Buren, M.D., 
Elisha Harris, M.D., and J. Harsen, M.D., and it was dated the 
18th May. 

On the 22nd of that month a letter was addressed to the Secre- 
tary of War, by the Acting Surgeon-General, R. C. Wood, which 
recommended the appointment of a Commission, to be styled cA 
Commission of Inquiry and Advice in respect of the Sanitary In- 
terests of the United States Forces.” The letter pointed out that 
the Medical bureau was unequal to the great and urgent pressure 
which had fallen upon it, and that important and useful aid might 
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be derived from the counsels and well-directed efforts of such a 
Commission. “'ThisCommission,” says the letter, “is not intended 
to interfere with, but to strengthen the present organization 
introducing and elaborating such improvements as the advanced 
stage of medical science might suggest; more particularly as 
regards the class of men who, in this war of sections, may be 
called to abandon the comforts of home, and be subject to the 
privations and casualties of war.” The Acting Surgeon-General 
adopted the views expressed “‘in a crude and hasty manner” (as 
he states), in the address of the Committee of the three Associa- 
tions, dated the 18th of the month; and he suggested that the 
Commission should be constituted of five gentlemen, whose names 
he gave, and who should have associated with them an officer of 
the Army Medical Staff. 

On the 23rd of May the Committee of the three Associations 
presented to the Secretary of War a draft of the powers asked 
from the Government for the proposed Commission. This draft 
set forth that as the Commission would be organized solely for 
the purposes of inquiry and advice, no legal powers were sought, 
but only the official recognition and moral countenance of the 
Government which would be secured by the public appoint- 
ment, as well as such a recommendatory order as would facilitate 
correspondence with the different officers of Government whom 
the Commission might be thrown into contact with. No pecu- 
niary remuneration was asked for, but simply a room in one of the 
public buildings in which the Commission might meet, stationery, 
and “ other necessary conveniences.” It was also asked that the 
Commission should have leave to sit through the war, either in 
Washington or where its sittings might be deemed most useful ; 
but it was promised that the Commission should disband if its 
operations proved embarrassing to the Government or less useful 
and necessary than was anticipated. ‘The objects of the Com- 
mission were to supplement and aid in every practical way, with- 
out interfering with, the operations of the Medical bureau, and it 
proposed to effect these objects by instituting, first, an inquiry 
into the materiel of the volunteer force, “‘ with reference to the 
laws and usages of the several States in the matter of inspection, 
with the hope of assimilating their regulations with those of the 
army proper, alike in the appointment of medical and other offi- 
cers, and in the rigorous application of just rules and principles 
to recruiting and inspection laws.” It proposed also to inquire 
“with scientific thoroughness into the subject of Diet, Cooking, 
Cooks, Clothing, Tents, Camping, Grounds, Transports, Tran- 
sitory Depots, with their exposures, Camp Police, with reference 
to settling the question—How far the regulations of the army 

proper are or can be practically carried out among the Volunteer 
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Regiments, and what changes or modifications are desirable from 
their peculiar character and circumstances? Everything apper- 
taining to outfit, cleanliness, precautions against damp, cold, heat, 
malaria, infection ; crude, unvaried or ill-cooked food, and an 
irregular or careless regimental commissariat, would fall under 
this head.” Finally, the Commission proposed to inquire into 
the organization of Military Hospitals, general and regimental— 
“the precise regulations and routine through which the services 
of the patriotic women of the country may be made available as 
nurses; the nature and sufficiency of hospital supplies; the 
method of obtaining and regulating all other extra and unbought 
supplies contributing to the comfort of the sick ; the question of 
ambulances and field service, and of extra medical aid ; and what- 
ever else related to the care, relief, or cure of the sick and wounded 
—the investigation being guided by the highest and latest 
medical and military experience, and carefully adapted to the 
nature and wants of our immediate army, and its peculiar origin 
and circumstances.” 

Such was the comprehensive scheme of the Commission, and 
on the gth of June the proposal received the approval of the 
Secretary of War, and subsequently was confirmed by the President. 

The Commission, more numerous than suggested by Acting 
Surgeon-General Wood, and under the presidency of the Rev. H. 
W. Bellows, D.D., forthwith drew up and submitted a detailed 
plan of organization to the Secretary of War, which plan received 
his approval. The Commission was to be divided into two com- 
mittees, the one to be devoted to Inquiry, the other to Advice ; 
and each committee was to be subdivided into three sub-commit- 
tees. The sub-committees of Inquiry would devote themselves 
respectively to (1) “such obvious recommendations as an intelli- 
gent foresight and an ordinary acquaintance with received prin- 
ciples of sanitary science would enable the board at once to urge 
upon the public authorities ;” (2) to the actual exploration of 
camps, hospitals, quarters, and transports, and to ascertaining the 
true condition and wants of the troops; (3) to an investigation 
of the domestic economy and intimate internal condition of the 
different forces. The duties of the sub-committees of Advice 
would be respectively, (1) to be the means of communication to 
the Central Government authorities of the counsels and sugges- 
tions of the Commission; (2) to look after the manner in which 
the orders, of a sanitary kind, of the War Department and Medical 
bureau were carried out, and secure as far as practicable by ex- 
plaining and enforcing upon ignorant, inexperienced, and careless 
officials the actual accomplishment of the regulations issued ; 
(3) to maintain direct relations with the State governments and 
with the public associations of benevolence; to secure uni- 
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formity of plans, and their proportion and harmony of action; 
and finally, abundance of supplies in moneys and goods, for such 
extra purposes as the laws do not and cannot provide for—to 
organize, in fact, methodize, and reduce to serviceableness “ the 
vague, disproportioned, and haphazard benevolence of the public.” 
This briefly was the plan of working adopted and immediately 
carried into effect by the Commission. Funds were at once sought 
through the medium of voluntary subscriptions, and the early 
circulars of the Commission, asking for pecuniary aid, are not a 
little characteristic of the foresight, energy, and thorough practi- 
cality of purpose with which it entered upon its self-imposed 
and noble work. The first circular was addressed to the presidents 
and officers of the various Life Insurance Companies of the United 
States. In this circular it is said :— | 


“We look, then, to the Life Insurance Companies, whose intelligent 
acquaintance with vital statistics constitutes them the proper and the 
readiest judges of the necessity of such a Commission, to give the first 
endorsement to our enterprise by generous donations—the best proof 
they can afford the public of the solid claim we have on the liberality 
of the rich, the patriotic, and the humane. We beg to remind you, 
moreover, that even those Life Insurance Companies which have no 
war risks outstanding are directly and deeply interested in promoting 
the objects of this Commission. For no fact in medical history is 
better established than this—that diseases breaking out among soldiers 
in camp or garrison, for the want of prudent sanitary measures, and 
extending among them on any considerable scale, are soon shared by 
the community at large. ‘The mere presence in any country of an 
army extensively infected is a centre of poison to its whole people. If 
pestilence do not break out (as it commonly does) ordinary maladies 
assume a malignant and unmanageable type, and the general ratio of 
mortality is heightened in a fear ful degree.’ 


In a circular addressed to the public generally, the Cee 
sion say :— 


“Tt is supposed that fifty thousand dollars could be expended with 
the greatest advantage during the present year in the work of the 
Commission, and that every single dollar so spent would save one life. 
Every dollar less than this placed at the disposal of the Commission 
must be supposed a needless exposure and probable loss of life... . 
It is hardly necessary to suggest that every soldier who survives the 
exposure of the next four months will be worth, for military purposes, 
two fresh recruits ; that every man lost by neglect makes a complain- 
ing family, and forms a ground of unpopularity for the war; that every 
sick man deprives the ranks of one or two well men detailed to take 
care of him ; that pestilence will demoralize and frighten those whom 
armed enemies cannot scare; that the men now in the field are the 
flower of the nation; that their places cannot be filled, either at home 
or in the ranks ; and that the economical, the humane, the patriotic, 
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the successful conduct of the war, and its speedy termination, is now 
more dependent on the health of the troops than any and all other 
conditions combined.”’ 


This was written in June, 1861, and how terribly its truth has 
been illustrated by the events of the Federal campaign before 
Richmond in the present summer, must be apparent even to those 
who have noted least carefully the news from General M‘Clellan’s 
army. 

While energetically seeking pecuniary help from the public, the 

Commission also increased the magnitude of its operations by 
electing and obtaining the co-operation of associated members in 
the different States of the Union; and at the same time the 
President and Secretary of the Commission and Dr. Harris per- 
sonally inspected many of the volunteer camps. The result of 
this preliminary inspection fully confirmed the justness of the 
reasons which had led to the formation of the Commission, and 
the great necessity which existed for its formation. 
_ The President reported in the highest terms of the physical and 
moral qualifications of the men constituting the forces in the 
West—in Camp Dennison, near Cincinnati, Camp M‘Clellan, at 
Cairo, and Camp Pope, at Alton—and of the self-devotion of the 
officers; but he adds :— 


“They have the best of purposes; but they know not yet how to 
control the diet, the personal habits, the ventilation and police of their 
quarters and camps. ‘They are studying war tactics, intent on making 
soldiers ; they rashly assume that intelligent men know how to take 
care of themselves; and they are already finding dysentery seizing 
their regiments with a most threatening grasp. The most striking 
difference is already apparent in camps and troops, according as atten- 
tion is given or denied to the character of the water used, the situation 
of the camp with reference to the prevailing winds, and to the regu- 
lation of sinks, and the cleansing of tents and quarters. Two regi- 
ments, separated by a quarter of a mile only, contained, in one camp, 
not a dozen of sick men; in the other, two hundred and fifty men 
more or less ill with dysenteric diarrhoea, and all because one was on a 
plain with decent well-water at hand, the other in a wood, with a 
wretched puddle of black ditch-water as the only resource for drinking 
and cooking! Do you ask [he adds, and this is but one of many 
illustrations showing that circumlocution and red tape held as firm 
and evil a grasp over our cousins at the beginning of the war, as it 
ever did over ourselves |—do you ask, will medical men and officers, 
too, stand with folded arms and see this go on without immediate and 
energetic remonstrance and action? They will, I reply, under some 
provision of military etiquette, or some governmental obstacle, which 
it requires the boldness and decision of a power 1m confidential relation 
with the War Department to put aside.” 


The Secretary reported most unfavourably of the internal con- 
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dition of many of the camps which came under his observation, 
and of the personal cleanliness of the soldiers. There was “ often 
hardly a pretence,” he states, ‘‘ of performing the ordinary police 
duties of a military camp.” The dress of the majority of the men 
is described as “ inappropriate, unbecoming, uncomfortable, and 
not easily kept in a condition consonant with health. It is 
generally much inferior, in every desirable respect, to the clothing 
of the regulars, while it has cost more than theirs..... The 
common kepi of the volunteers is pert, unsubstantial, ungraceful, 
uncomfortable, and dangerous.” Of the food, he says: “It is 
doubtful if any army of ale same size ever fared as well as to 
substantial articles of food for months together ;” but he adds: 

“The raw materials furnished are generally atrociously cooked 
and wickedly wasted.” The troops, however, were found to be 
suffering from want of vegetables. Diarrhoea was prevalent among 
them, attributed to this cause, and a case of scurvy had even 
then been reported near Washington, and several cases had been 
reported in the West. ‘The volunteer army is generally be- 
lieved,” is the significant comment, “to be in great danger of 
decimation by scurvy and dysentery.” The deficiency in vege- 
tables arose from the almost insuperable difficulties of obtaining 
the necessary transport, experienced even in the immediate vicinity 
of Washington. Of camp cooking, it is said, that “in no respect 
are the volunteers in so much need of instruction, advice, orders, 
and assistance, as in this.” And it is suggested that, “ perhaps 
the best way of meeting the difficulty would be at once to en- 
deavour to obtain the services of sea-cooks from shipping ports, 
and attach them, one to a company, throughout the army.” 
Finally, the general result of the Secretary's survey is summed up 
in the following important remarks, now of historical interest :— 


“The Secretary must say, in conclusion, that he is compelled to 
believe that it is now hardly possible to place the volunteer army in a 
good defensive condition against the pestilential influences by which it 
must soon be surrounded. No general orders calculated to strengthen 
and guard against their approach can be immediately enforced with 
the necessary rigour. The captains especially have in general not the 
faintest comprehension of their proper responsibility ; and if they could 
be made to understand they could not be made to perform the part | 
which properly belongs to them in any purely military effort to this 
endato somewhat mitigate the result is all that the Commission can 
hope to do.” 


As a practical pendant to this gloomy summary the Secretary 
suggests that certain limited administrative powers should be 
given to the Commission, in addition to their advising function, 
because if, without interfering with military discipline, the Com- 
mission and its ageuts possessed a claim upon the commander ofa 
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camp for the means at his disposal for abating the nuisance within 
it, much more could be done than otherwise would be the case. 
** At least,” he adds, “there should be the right to require, where 
the advice of the Commission is disregarded for military reasons, 
that those reasons should be given in writing by the commanding 
officer to his military superior.” Further, the Secretary, after 
remarking upon the willingness of officers in command to facili- 
tate their mquiries, makes the following observations on the 
influence of camp inspectors and inspections, in inducing improve- 
ments in the sanitary condition of the forces :— 


_ “The Secretary is at present of opinion that more is to be: effected 
in the way of prevention by this agency than by any other means at 
the immediate command of the Commission. The business of such 
inspectors, if many should be employed, will need to be carefully sys- 
tematized ; they must be thoroughly instructed, and should be provided 
with printed advice upon various subjects of camp life and military 
duty, to be furnished as occasion may offer to officers of different 
grades, to cooks, and to privates. Thus presenting themselves to make © 
official inquiry only, they will, without special effort or intention, 
really be the best possible missionaries of Sanitary science to the army. 
If there should be 300,000 men in the field—and it is thought that 
each regiment should be visited at least once a week on an average— 
twenty men of special qualifications for the duty would probably be 
needed as travelling inspectors.” 


On the 13th June, 1861, six of such inspectors were employed 
at various points from the Chesapeake to the Missouri, and their 
duties are thus stated in a paper published by the Commission at 
- the date named :— 


“These inspectors act under detailed instructions, and make weekly 
reports to the resident secretary of the Commission, (Hrederick L. 
Olmsted, Esq.,) at Washington. Their duties are, generally, to visit 
the camps, barracks, quarters, and regimental hospitals, systematically 
and regularly, with a view to discover and remedy defects in their 
drainage, ventilation, &c.,in the quality of the food and water supplied 
the men, in the system (if any) of camp cooking, -in clothing, camp 
police, medicines, bedding, and hospital stores, in the supply of disin- 
fectants, and in every other particular by which the health of the 
troops can be affected. Itis the natural and excusable ignorance of a 
very large proportion of our newly-appointed volunteer officers on these 
and other sanitary points, and the fact that they do not appreciate the 
immense importance of attending to them daily and systematically, 
which constitute the chief source of peril to our troops. Officers gene- 
rally take it for granted that their duty toward their men begins and 
ends with drill and parade, forgetting that camp disease is by far the 
most dangerous enemy they have to fear, and at the time the only 
enemy against which vigilance and precaution are almost certain of 
success. It is believed that the constant attention and care of intelli- 
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gent and educated inspectors charged with the sole duty of watching 
over the sanitary condition of camps, &c., and of calling the attention 
of officers and men to the serious defects that are almost invariably 
found there, is the only available remedy for this evil.* 


The actual and necessary expenses of these inspectors (travel- 
ling included) is estimated at not less than 1500 dollars per 
annum ; and a salary was suggested of 600 dollars per annum 
over and above the necessary expenses. Up to the period referred 
to, however, the inspectors had served without any compensation 
beyond their actual expenses. 

A resident inspector of general hospitals had also been appointed, 
and others were needed. His duty was to exercise supervision 
over the care of the volunteers in hospitals, and regulate 
the distribution of those extra comforts and requirements which 
were not to be obtained from the Government stores, but which 
were provided by the public bounty, and for which still increased 
funds were urgently asked for by the Commission. In the paper 
to which we have last referred, the Commission point out that 
although the hospital stores furnished by Government were 
excellent of their kind, the list of articles provided had been 
necessarily made up with reference solely to the wants of the 
regular army. “ But,” itis justly added, “among the rank and 
file of our volunteers are to be found representatives from every 
class in society, including many to whom certain additional com- 
forts are matter of necessity; the want of such retards conva- 
lescence, if it does not prevent recovery, and those comforts the 
Commission hopes to be enabled in some degree to provide, with- 
out distinction, to all who need them.” 

The conclusions at which the Commission arrived from the 
details laid before them concerning the condition of the volunteer 
forces and camps, ascertained in this first inspection; and the 
recommendations, arising out of these conclusions, which they 
submitted to the Government, were embodied in a series of 
resolutions passed in the second, third, and fourth sessions of the 
Commission. | ; 

The resolutions and accompanying recommendations, had refer- 
ence to many of the most essential points connected with the 
internal economy of the volunteer forces in the field. They 
included suggestions for a better method of paying the soldiers, 
improving the rations, providing cooks, the restriction of 
leave, the regulation of the sale of intoxicating drinks, the 
employment of nurses, the establishment and organization of 


* «Before entering any camp they (the Inspectors) are required to obtain the 
formal approval of the Major-General, the Brigadier-General, and the Medical 
Director, in whose military jurisdiction it is included, together with an introduction 
to the commanding officer of the regiment, and through him to the company 
officers,” 
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hospitals, the improvement of the morale of the soldiers, facilitat- 
ing the communication of the wounded with their friends, and 
obtaining for them religious and entertaining books, the 
washing of the clothing of the troops, the sanitary government 
of camps, and so forth. 2 

Several of the resolutions are deserving of special remark. In 
the resolution recommending that a better mode of paying the 
soldiers should be adopted, the secretaries of the Commission are 
instructed to “use all diligence in showing the moral bearing of 
such a measure on the health of the troops, and the comfort and 
self-respect of their households.” In a subsequent resolution 
upon the same subject, its importance is again urged, from the con- 
sideration of “the mischief done to the physical health of the 
soldiers of volunteer regiments, by improvident expenditure of 
their pay; the wants of those dependent on them, who are in 
danger of becoming a public burden, and creating a vast pauper 
element in our cities and elsewhere; the danger of the war 
becoming unpopular in consequence; and the prospect of. 
Systematic private speculations in the soldiers’ pay.” The 
admirable foresight and philosophical estimation of the moral as 
well as physical dangers, and the remote as well as immediate 
relations of the soldier, so conspicuously manifested in these 
resolutions, are equally found in others. 

it is also recommended that provision should be made by law 
for the enlistment or selection, in each company, of a cook, in 
addition to the detail from the ranks as then provided for; and 
that the said cook should receive the pay of a musician, and one 
ration per day, and be a non-combatant. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of such a provision in the case of all 
volunteers. 

Another recommendation worthy of note is the addition of butter, 
whenever practicable, to the rations. 

The importance also of a correct registration and frequent 
returns of deaths and interments is also insisted upon; and, 
finally (that is in our references, but not in the order of the reso- 
lutions), the following pregnant resolutions were adopted, which 
cannot be too strongly commended to the attention of all volun- 
teer officers. They embody the primary secret of the physical 
and moral welfare of soldiers :— 


“ Resolved, That the Sanitary Commission, in their endeavours to 
promote temperance, cleanliness, and comfort among the-.troops, have 
become convinced that the first sanitary law in camp and among 
soldiers is mtltary discipline; and that unless this is vigorously as- 
serted and enforced, it is useless to attempt and impossible to effect, 
by any secondary means, the great end they propose—which is the 
health and happiness of the army. 

“ Resolved, That looking only to the health and comfort of the troops 
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it is our profound conviction that any special relaxation of military 
discipline in favour of volunteer troops, based either upon their sup- 
posed unwillingness or inability to endure it, or upon the alleged ex- 
pectation of the public, is a fallacious policy, and fraught with peril to 
the lives of the men and the success of the national cause; and that, 
speaking in the name of the families and the communities from which 
the volunteers come, and in the name of humanity and religion, we 
implore that the most thorough system of military discipline be carried 
out with the officers and men of the volunteer force, as the first and 
essential condition of their health, comfort, and morality. 

“ Resolved, That the health and comfort and efficiency of the men 
is mainly dependent on the uninterrupted presence, the personal watch- 
fulness, and the rigid authority of the regimental and company officers ; 
and that all the great defects, whether in the commissariat or in the 
police of camps, are radically due to the absence of officers from their 
posts and to the laxity of the discipline to which they are themselves 
accustomed—a laxity which would never be tolerated among regulars, 
and which, while tolerated among our soldiers, will make our force a 
crowd of armed men rather than an army. 

“ Resolved, That it is the public conviction of this Commission, 
that the soldiers themselves, in their painful experience of the want of 
leaders and protectors, would heartily welcome a rigid discipline ex- 
erted over their officers and themselves; that the public would hail 
with joy the inauguration of a decisive, prompt, and rigid rule, extend- 
ing alike to officers and men; and that any despondency or doubt 
connected with our military and national prospects, or with the health 
and security of our troops, would disappear with the first indications 
of rigid order enforced with impartial authority throughout the whole 
army.” 

Let us turn now briefly to the reports we possess of the actual 
operations of the Commission. The latest of these is dated the 
gth of January of the present year. 

Five months after its formation the Commission had at work 
fourteen inspectors, each having a defined portion of the army 
under his observation, and six other gentlemen engaged in special 
duties, all men of scientific education, generally physicians of 
professional position and large experience, and its expenses 
averaged 5000 dollars a month. It had established a “ Soldiers’ 
Home” in Washington for the temporary reception of the sick and 
invalided, and for detached bodies of men, in transitu, and who 
had previously, in several instances, been exposed to great suffering 
from exposure occasioned by the want of such accommodation ; 
its representatives had been well received by officers of every grade 
and by the soldiers; it had filled up several serious blanks in the 
provision for wounded and sick which had arisen from the inapti- 
tude of the Medical bureau, hampered by its regulations, adapted 
only to the small force of the regular army; it had become the 
recognised agency of the bulk of that private bounty which was 
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lavished by the different States upon the forces; and it had effected 
many ameliorations in the sanitary condition of the volunteers. 
There could be little doubt also that through its labours syste- 
matic attention to sanitary laws was becoming more generally 
understood to be a part of the duty of a military officer; and it 
was remarked that at this time the more recently enlisted regiments 
began the campaign better than those enlisted at the opening of 
the war, and improved faster. This improvement was to be 
attributed not only to the personal influence and instructions of 
the Inspectors, but in part to the divers publications of the Com- 
mission, calling the attention of officers and men to the precau- 
tions against disease, and which, to the numbers of more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand, had been scattered through the army 
and the country, and largely reprinted in the newspapers. 

Lhe numerous papers published by the Commission, in addition 
to its reports, are of great interest. Several of these documents 
now lie before us. One (No. 8) contains a series of queries on 
the constitution, internal condition, and requirements of the forces 
furnished by or encamped in the several States; a second (No. 9) 
is a carefully drawn up series of questions on the general hygienic 
condition, food, clothing, and camp police, of the different volun- 
teer forces ; and a third (No. 1g A) is an elaborate and most in- 
structive form of camp inspection return. Another paper (No. 17°), 
also printed as a small 16mo. pamphlet, contains a well drawn up 
series of pithy “ Rules for Preserving the Health of the Soldier,” 
adapted for both officers and men. In addition to these papers 
there is a valuable series prepared for the use of the Volunteer 
Medical Staff. Assuming that the majority of the members of 
this staff would be called upon to do duties entirely novel to 
them, and under circumstances which would debar them from 
obtaining such special information as they might require for their 
guidance, one of the first tasks undertaken by the Commission 
was to have drawn up, by those best qualified for the purpose, 
detailed instructions concerning the peculiar duties which would 
be required from the volunteer surgeon, and the graver diseases 
and injuries with which he might have to contend, and respecting 
which his ordinary text-books would to a great extent fail him, 

Among the papers of this series now before us, we have (A)* 
* A Report on Military Hygiene and Therapeutics,” prepared by 
a Committee of the Surgical Section of the New York Academy 
of Medicine; (B) Directions to Army Surgeons on the Field of 
Battle, from the writings of Mr. Guthrie; and Reports of Com- 
mittees on (EF) Vaccination in Armies; (F) Amputations; (K) 


* The capital letters are the distinguishing letters of the different papers 
referred to. 
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Continued Fevers; (M) Dysentery; (O) Fractures in Military 
Surgery ; (P) the Nature and Treatment of Miasmatic Fevers ; 
and (No. 31) on Quinine as a prophylactic against malarious 
diseases. There is a paper (No. 28), also headed “ Advice as to 
Camping by the British Government Sanitary Commission,” a 
reprint of the conclusions of Drs. Milroy and Sutherland and Mr. 
Rawlinson on this subject, in their report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Army in the Crimea; also a paper by Dr. 
Valentine Mott, ‘ the veteran chief of American Surgery,” entitled 
“Pain and Anesthetics,” and advocating the more extended use 
of anesthetics in naval and military practice. 

The condition of the Volunteer Army in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, 1861, is set forth in a report of the Com- 
mission, based upon returns from two hundred regiments. These, 
it is stated, accurately indicated the condition of the army in the 
particulars specified, “so far as the condition of the regiments in 
question, taken at random, and some from each division of the 
army in the field, was at the time of inspection fairly representa- 
tive of the condition of the whole.” 

The time occupied in recruiting each of these regiments averaged 
six weeks, the shortest period being ten days, the longest about 
three months. Two-thirds of -the volunteers were probably 
American born, and nine-tenths citizens, educated under the 
laws of the Union, and in the English tongue. In 763 per cent. 
of the regiments inspected, native Americans constituted the 
majority ; in 63 per cent. there was a majority of Germans; in 
53 of Irish; and in 53, also, the number of native born and 
foreign born was about equal: in I per cent. the returns gave 
no information on this point. The average age of the volunteers 
was estimated to be a little below 25 years; of the officers 34. 
In 58 per cent. of the regiments there had been no pretence of 
a thorough inspection of recruits on enlistment; and in only g 
per cent. had there been a thorough re-inspection when or after 
they were mustered Of 1620 men discharged from the army of 
the Potomac, as unfit for service, in October, 53 per cent. were 
discharged on account of disabilities that existed at the time and 
before their enlistment. Sufficient care had also not been taken 
to exclude from enlistment men “notoriously vicious and 
degraded.” The Report rightly states that— ? 


“Tn the regular service, persons of this class are, from the very 
moment of enlistment, controlled in some degree by the habits of 
command that have been acquired by their officers, and by the syste- 
matic and exact discipline they are thus enabled to enforce. But, 
among newly organized volunteers this cannot be expected, until the 
whole command has been for some considerable time in service, 
and until the majority of the men have become soldiers in reality, as 
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well as in name. While the educational process is going on, the mere 
presence incamp of half a dozen dissolute, insubordinate, and ruffianly men 
tends very much to retard the progress in discipline of the whole com- 
mand. ‘They set an example of unwholesome indulgence of every kind, 
thwart all measures for the sanitary improvement of the camp, are the 
first subjects of disease, and the first to turn their backs on the enemy. 
Whatever disloyalty and desertion have occurred among our soldiers, 
may generally be traced to persons of this class. It is to be hoped that 
all such will hereafter be rigorously excluded from the people’s army.” 


The Report also points out the importance of sanitary regu- 
lations being strictly enforced at the various depdéts for volun- 
teer troops; of every recruit being vaccinated immediately on 
enlistment ; and of increased attention to the hygienic care of 
soldiers in transit by railroad and transports. 

Camp sites had been generally selected for military reasons 
alone, and with little reference to sanitary considerations, the 
regimental surgeon being seldom consulted on the subject. In 
many instances disease was distinctly traceable to this omission. 
The artificial drainage of the camps was very imperfect, when first 
visited by the Inspectors, “‘the men of each tent being left in 
most cases to form drains around it according to their own judg- 
ment. Asa consequence, the drains so constructed not unfre- 
quently aggravated the evils they were designed to remedy.” The 
camp arrangement was usually governed by the Army Regulations, 
but the tents were more closely placed together than the mini- 
mum there prescribed. The difficulty of efficient drainage and 
due cleanliness of the camp was thus increased. Six men were 
placed in a “ wedge tent,” and from twelve to sixteen, and some- 
times twenty in the Sibley tent. The tents were seldom tolerably 
ventilated at nights. The difficulty of ventilating the “ wedge” 
tents is considerable, and the Commission early warned the War 
Department of the evils which might arise from this source. The 
Sibley cannot be so tightly shut up as the wedge form. It 
was found by the inspectors that typhus was occurring more 
frequently in the latter than the former tents—the ratio being 
29°5 in the “wedge,” to 23 in the Sibley. In one volunteer 
regiment only, the 7th Massachusetts, under the medical charge 
of Surgeon Holman, had a thorough ventilation of the wedge 
tent been generally established. ‘‘1t was here induced by the 
occurrence of typhoid fever, and by this, prominently among 
other means employed for the same end, the most gratifying and, 
at this season, unusual result of banishing this formidable 
- disease has been obtained.” ‘The inspectors advised the striking 
of each tent once a week, for the purpose of giving it a perfect 
cleansing and airing, and the practice had been largely adopted. 

Fifty-eight per cent. of the regiments had been provided with 
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the wedge tent; 10, with the wall tent; 7, with the bell tent; and 
19 with the Sibley; others not stated. Ninety per cent. of the tents 
were made of good canvas, the remainder of twilled cotton or drill- 
ling, or so old as to be leaky. Twenty-four per cent. of the regi- 
ments were provided with tent flooring of boards; 20per cent. with 
india-rubber blankets ; in 21 per cent. straw was used or branches, 
as a bed; and in 35 per cent. the men slept on the ground. 
The following table shows the ratio of sick men per thousand in . 
regiments which had been supplied respectively with india-rubber 
blankets, wooden tent-floors, straw, fir boughs, or cedar boughs, 
and in those which had been sleeping on the ground. These 
data were taken from the returns of 120 regiments, and chiefly in 
November. 

The forces in Western Virginia were, as a rule, unprovided 
with rubber blankets, and they suffered special hardships in other 
respects; they are, therefore, excluded from the comparison 
in the second column of the table. Moreover, as, up to the 
period when the data were collected, rubber blankets had 
not been issued by the Government, but provided solely by private 
bounty, it is not improbable that the regiments furnished with 
them were also better provided in other respects. It is also pro- 
bable that those sleeping on the bare ground were generally at a 
greater distance from the supply depots than the others, and con- 
sequently not as well provided for in several respects. 
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A limited examination of the diseases of the army further 
showed, that the largest proportion of diseases of the typhoid 
type occurred with regiments sleeping on rubber blankets, the 
least with those on straw or boughs; the largest proportion of 
catarrhal affections, with regiments on wooden floors, the least 
with those on the ground ; the largest of rheumatism, with those 
on wood, the smallest with those on straw or boughs; the 
largest of malarial, with those on the ground, the least with those 
on straw or boughs. 
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From these facts the Commission concluded, as they had before 
assumed, that the best bed for soldiers in camp was one formed 
from fir or cedar spray. The inspectors from the outset had been 
instructed to recommend its use when practicable. It was advised 
that the material should be frequently removed and burned, after 
a thorough cleansing of the tent floor, the tents being struck for 
the purpose. 

The fact, however, of chief and more general interest to be 
deduced from these particulars is, that any of the three different 
forms of flooring is better for the soldier, so far as the whole 
amount of sickness is concerned, than the bare ground ; and the 
next best form to straw or fir boughs, is that which of all the 
others is most practicable, convenient, and fitted for general use, 
the india-rubber blanket. 

The experienced officers of the volunteer forces objected to the 
board floors in tents. They regarded them as being damper than 
the ground itself, as affording opportunity for the collection of 
rubbish and dirt, and impeding the thorough cleansing of the 
tent site. 

In 20 per cent. of the camps only were the latrines badly 
regulated ; in 23 per cent. the offal was imperfectly disposed of ; 
but in 50 per cent. the litter and manure of the horses had been 
allowed to accumulate an indefinite period, the stables being 
sometimes found actually within the camps. 

Five per cent. of the camps inspected were in admirable order, 
and 45 per cent. were fairly clean and well policed; but the 
condition of 26 per cent. was negligent and slovenly, and that of 
24 per cent. decidedly bad, filthy, and dangerous. 

In nothing were the volunteer officers more remiss in duty than 
in not ascertaining deficiencies of clothing among the men. 
Where deficiencies had not been made good, it was in “nearly 
every case owing to the ignorance, negligence, or knavery of 
regimental and company officers." There were ample supplies 
of all necessary articles in the principal depots, from which all 
existing wants could be supplied at a short notice. ‘“‘ Never, 
probably,” says the report, “was so large an army as well supplied 
at a similiar period of a great war.” 

Where regiments existed in which the men had but one shirt 
each or were badly provided with trousers (volunteers having 
been frequently seen during the summer on duty and on parade 
in their drawers only), the men were probably also in fault to no 
small extent. They often, in fact, sold or bartered away articles 
of dress issued to them. 

The attention to cleanliness of person (even of the exposed 
parts) and clothing, was by no means what it should have been. 
“The volunteer army is more unsoldierlike in respect to matters 
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of this kind, and its improvement has been slower in them 
than in any other.” ‘Slovenliness,” says the Report, “is our 
most characteristic national vice.” Among the volunteers it was 
rare to find men provided with the few articles which were essential 
to an economical care of the clothing; still more unfrequently 
were they found possessed of those things which were requisite to 
the maintenance of health in crowded camps and quarters. ‘ This 
want, also,” says the report, ‘‘ stands directly in the way of the 
development of that esprit de corps which is as essential to military 
efficiency as to health, and is the only reason which can be 
assigned for the greater difficulty which the inspectors have 
found in inducing a marked improvement in this direction than 
in any other.” The Commission insists upon the sanitary im- 
portance of that minute attention to dress and equipment re- 
quired from the regular forces, and upon the essential need of 
every man being provided with the necessaries of personal cleanli- 
ness, and the means of repairing his clothes and keeping it in 
good order. Even after typhus had entered camps, the Commission 
found it difficult to make the volunteer officers realize the actual 
military necessity upon which the army regulations, with reference 
to the personal cleanliness of the men, are based. “If,” it is 
added, ‘‘ five hundred thousand of our young men could be made 
to acquire something of the characteristic habits of soldiers in 
respect to the care of their habitations, their persons, and their 
clothing, by the training of the war, the good which they would 
afterwards do as unconscious missionaries of a healthful reform 
throughout the country, would by no means be valueless to the 
nation.” 

We have already mentioned the abundance of food, except 
vegetables, and the defective cooking, but in the latter respect 
great and constant improvement was observable. The arrange- 
ments for company and hospital funds were most imperfect, and 
the system of sutlers required to be much more stringently 
regulated. ‘In our regiment,” reported one surgeon, “ we have 
the best sutlers on the Potomac; nevertheless they prove, in 
actual practice, an unmitigated curse.” ‘The Commission believed 
that the volunteers were more temperate than any European 
army. In the majority of the regiments there was very little 
dram drinking, except shortly after pay-day. 

s* In this Report, the resolutions of the Commission on the pri- 
mary importance, as a sanitary measure, of enforcing military 
discipline in camp are reiterated. It is asserted, also, contrary 
to the opinion expressed by professional soldiers, that “it 
may fairly be concluded that a special military education 
is not at all necessary to adequate appreciation of- the 
value of discipline or to the enforcement of discipline. * 
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“ There is, indeed, room for doubt [it is added] if the conviction 
which prevails with regular officers of the difficulty of enforcing 
discipline with volunteers, and their consequent hesitation and 
endeavour to accommodate their habits to the supposed necessity 
for moderation in the exercise of authority in dealing with volun- 
teers, is not a greater hindrance to their progress in discipline 
than the inexperience of the officers chosen from among civilians.” 
The report further says :—“‘ Commiseration for what are errone- 
ously considered technical offenders, and moderation or neglect 
in dealing with them, is costing the country more lives by far 
than the bullets of the enemy, and-is adding many millions to the 
expense of the war.” 

There were great deficiencies in the provisions for the recrea- 
tion of the men, and the officers had very imperfectly learned 
the importance of physical exercises in improving the morale of 
the forces; but very praiseworthy attempts had been made to form 
regimental bands. There was, moreover, an intense demand for 
books and periodicals in the different camps. In one case, sixty 
dollars had been subscribed by a company, from its ration sayings, 
for newspapers, and a tent had also been obtained and set apart 
as areading-room. About one-fifth of the regiments possessed 
libraries, mostly of religious books. They were generally the 
gift of the chaplain. Religious organizations existed in about 
half the regiments and were rapidly increasing. The American 
Tract Society alone had distributed among the soldiers more 
than 20,000,000 pages (equal to 60,e00 12mo. volumes). ‘The 
number of letters written by the volunteers is remarkable, and a 
delightful indication of a fact which should remove all fear of a 
permanent military despotism in the country. In some regiments 
of 1000 men, it has averaged, for weeks, above 600 a-day. For 
all the regiments it must have been, through the summer, not far 
from 300.” We have already referred to the deficiencies in the 
arrangements for the remittance of pay. 

Of the medical staff it is reported that the surgeons of 176, out 
of the 200 regiments in question, were sufficiently well qualified ; 
13 of doubtful competence ; 4 incompetent; and of 7 regiments 
no account was given. Moreover, 129 of the regimental surgeons 
were reported not only as competent, but as having discharged 
their duties with creditable energy and earnestness. The 
arrangement, equipment, and supplies of the regimental hos- 
pitals were good in 105 instances ; indifferent or tolerable in 
52; and bad in 26. In 13 regiments no hospitals had been 
organized. 

The following table shows the aggregate strength of the two 

hundred regiments under consideration; the numbers sick in 
No. VI. Ter 
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hospitals and in quarters ; and the proportion of such sick to every 
1000 strength, and to every 1000 cases on the sick list :— 



































Present Strength on 
Sick List. 
Of 200 Regiments last visited, previous to Aggregate = ||——________ 
November, 1861. Numbers. Proportion | Proportion 
to every 1000 | to every 1000 
Strength. Sick. 
Strength when mustered ............... 176'639 
Strength when inspected ............... 176°042 
On sick list at the time of inspection 12°841 73 1°000 
Sick in general hospital ............... 2°756 16 215 
Sick in regimental hospital ............ 2°973 17 231 
Sickiin, Quarters pogeses vor» cethenrasseaee 7°r12 40 554 


In the army of the Potomac the average constant number of 
sick, per 1000, had been 63; in the department of Western 
Virginia, 162; and in the valley of the Mississippi, 116. The 
average constant number of sick during the months of August, 
September, and October, in the regiments east and west, so far 
as inspected, had been 77 per thousand. In this number all were. 
included relieved from duty for any sort of physical indisposition 
however slight. At this rate, in order to secure a constantly 
active force of 300,000 men, the nation would have to maintain 
in the field an army of 325,000. ‘The number of sick varied in 
different regiments from 0°33 per cent. to 49°0 percent. The 
average length of time lost from active duty in each case reported 
was « little more than five days. The average health of the whole 
volunteer force was inferior to that of the regulars; but that of 
the army of the Potomac was somewhat better. 

The following items of approximative comparison are given in 
the Report. In the whole British army, in time of peace, 6°5 per 
cent .of the force otherwise available are constantly in hospital. 
Of the British army in the Peninsula, from 1808-1814, 21 per 
cent. were constantly “sick in hospital.” The number of sick 
ranged from g to 33 per cent. of the whole force at different 
periods. In the British army in the Crimea, to maintain 100 
effective soldiers in the field it was necessary to provide for 26 6 
sick men. The annual rate of mortality was 3 per cent. from 
wounds, and 20 per cent. from disease. 

The average mortality of the army of the Potomac had been 
during the summer at the rate of 33 per cent. (allowance being 
made for those who die after their discharge from causes con- 
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nected with army life). The mortality in the West was probably 
not far from 5 per cent. 

The mortality from disease in the Royal navy of Great Britain 
1s 140 per cent. greater in time of war than in peace, rising from 
an annual rate of 15 or 16 to one of 37 or 38 per 1000 strength. 

The following statement exhibits a classification of the cases 
of disease in the volunteer army during a portion of the cam- 
paign, showing also the per centage of casualties of all kinds 
(wounds, accidents, &c.) for the same period, compared with like 
returns for the army of the Crimea, from April 10, 1854, to 
June 30, 1856 :— 


Army of Crimea, 











Potomac, Weak, ApriLro, 1854, to 

\ June 30, 1856. 
Zymotic disease (percent.) . 61°! 70°4 69°8 
eonemuuvionaly i, ic. .) 12 06 Orn 
TTT Ie wc g vers 30°F 1733 15'6 
Peveropimenudl.".* .° .°,.°) 3'4 3°5 Orr 
igisieamee re. st .  3°6 2°2 14’0 
100°0 100'0 100'0 


The enormous preponderance of diseases over sickness from 
injuries, and the great excess of zymotic diseases, ‘ nearly all of 
which are, in a greater or less degree, preventible by proper pre- 
cautions,” are commented upon by the Commission. 

Diseases of malarial type had given rise to much anxiety, but 
a slight declension was observable. ‘The use of quinine among 
the troops exposed to malarious influence was recommended by 
the Commission, and in several instances the adoption of the 
recommendation had been followed by a marked decrease in the 
sick list. Typhus was on the increase in the camps. “Its 
appearance was traceable to the natural disposition of soldiers to 
shut themselves up in their tents or huts as much and as closely 
as possible in cold weather. In many camps they have already 
been allowed to commence a system of suicide, by excavating the 
ground within their lodgings, and throwing up banks of earth 
against their walls or curtains..... An extensive outbreak of 
typhus (adds the Report) would be exceedingly demoralising as 
well as destructive, and it would be better that double or triple 
the usual allowance of blankets and flannel shirts should be dis- 
tributed to the men in camps, even if the issue should be left 
behind or thrown away at the first moyement, than they should 
be indulged in their disposition to burrow or seal themselves in 
their lodgings.” Measles and smallpox were common, the latter 
so much so as to justify some uneasiness. The Commission had 
up to the time of the Report provided for the vaccination of more 
than 20,cCoo men. 

Tyres 
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The Report touches briefly upon the defects in existing and 
the want of additional military hospitals, and shows that technical 
and formal obstacles had proved to be almost as serious a draw- 
back upon the welfare of the sick, as with us at the commence- 
ment of the Crimean war. The state of the medical branch of 
the regular service is discussed, but this we pass over; and the 
importance of instituting a preliminary examination of the can- 
didates for medical service with the volunteers is insisted upon. 
In distributing the prodigious quantity of stores entrusted to them 
for the use of the volunteers, the Commission was cautious that 
no officer should unnecessarily be relieved from an existing 
responsibility, to secure for all dependent on him all the supplies 
which it was bis right and duty to demand directly from the 
Government. Thirty-four thousand four hundred and eighty-one 
articles of hospital clothing had been distributed from the 
Washington depot of the Commission alone, in November, besides 
a large bulk of unclassified articles. Vast quantities of stores had 
also been distributed from other depots. 

The prime source of confusion and difficulty in effecting a 
thorough organization of the volunteer army, was the attempt 
which had been made suddenly to stretch a system designed to 
supply the wants of a well-organized army of less than 20,000 
men, under thoroughly-trained officers, and to make it sufficient for 
the wants of 600,000 civilians rushing together in arms, all at 
once, with no officers acquainted with the forms of administrative 
duty for an army, but only leading men from among themselves, 
and of their own selection, to take the duty of officers under 
that system. ; 

The results of this want of foresight in the heads of depart- 
ments, as manifested among the troops in camp and in the more 
immediate vicinity of their supplies, we have seen. Of the results 
when the forces were removed to a greater, although still not 
great, distance from those supplies, and brought into action with 
the enemy, the report of the Commission on the fight at Bull’s 
Run, affords a remarkable illustration. The Commission’ 
says :— 

“Tt is manifest that our army, previous to and at the time of 
the engagement, was suffering from want of sufficient, regularly- 
provided, and suitable food, from thirst, from want (in certain cases) 
of refreshing sleep, and from the exhausting effects of a long, hot, and > 
rapid march, the more exhausting because of the diminution of vital 
force of the troops due to the causes above enumerated. They entered 
the field of battle with no pretence of any but the most elementary - 
and imperfect military organization, and in respect of discipline little 
better than a mob, which does not know its leaders. The majority of 
the officers had, three months before, known nothing more of their 
duties than the privates whom they should have been able to lead, in- 
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struct, and protect. Nor had they, in many cases, in the meantime 
been gaining materially, for they had been generally permitted, and 
many had been disposed, to spend much time away from their men, 
in indolence or frivolous amusement, or dissipation.” 


The latest paper we have received, published by the Sanitary 
Commission, is dated, as we have already stated, in January of the 
present year. The Commission would appear to have found it 
requisite very greatly to widen its objects, as this paper contains 
the report of a meeting of the members of the Commission and 
Associates, resident in New York, for the purpose of discussing a 
Bill, prepared by the Commission, for the reorganization of the 
Army Medical Department. Section 1 of this Bill provided that 
there should be (a) a Director-General, who should perform the 
duties now assigned to the Surgeon-General, and such other 
duties as may be required by law and regulation; (0) a Sanitary 
Inspector-General, who should have the general supervision of 
all that relates to the sanitary condition of the army ; and (c) 
eight Sanitary Inspectors. (e) The number of surgeons of the 
first class was not to exceed forty, of the second class fifty, and 
of assistant-surgeons one hundred. ‘There were to be also certain 
medical cadets, not exceeding one hundred in number, and not 
less than eighteen or more than twenty-three years of age. These 
cadets were to be admissible to the service after an examination 
on medical and sanitary science by a board of medical officers, 
and after three years’ continuous medical service they were to be 
eligible to be examined for promotion. They.were to have the 
rank, pay, and emoluments of the highest grade of non-commis- 
sioned officers in the army. (d) There were to be as many hos- 
pital stewards as the exigencies of the service required. Section 2 
provided for the election of the Director-General, Sanitary In- 
spector-General, and Sanitary Inspectors. Seciion 3 provided 
for promotion by seniority up to the grade of first-class sur- 
geon; but the higher grades were to be filled by election from 
the whole corps according to peculiar competency. Section 4 
provided for the formation of the different grades of surgeons 
from the existing medical staff. Section 5 repealed certain regu- 
lations as to the rations of surgeons. Section 6 provided for the 
compulsory retirement of medical officers who had attained the 
age of sixty-five; and Seciion 7 repealed all Acts and parts of 
Acts inconsistent with these provisions. | 

The highest grade of assimilated rank attained by the medical 
officer in the United States service, it would appear, is a colonelcy; 
but this Bill proposed to give the Director-General the rank, pay, 
and emoluments of a Brigadier-General; the Sanitary Inspector- 
General of a Colonel of Cavalry; the Sanitary Inspectors of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry; the first-class Surgeons of a 
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Major of Cavalry; the second-class of a Captain of Cavalry ; 
and the Assistant-surgeon of a First Lieutenant of Cavalry. 


We add no innianeats to the foregoing Beas We have kept 
as closely as possible to the text of our authority, and limited 
ourselves as much as practicable to the barest recital of the facts 
open to us. In this manner we have thought that we should best 
indicate the nature and origin of the unique example of sanitary 
organization presented by the United States Sanitary Commission ; 
in this manner also we believe that we shall best teach the lesson 
which, if we err not, ought be learned in this country from the 
operations of that Commission. 

We cannot, however, close this article without referring to the 
rare activity and devotion displayed by the women of the United 
States in the welfare of the soldiers. What that activity has 
been is fittest told in the words of the Commission, contained 
in the appendix to the Report to which we have so frequently 
alluded : 


“It is hardly just to let this report go forth to the public without 
a more distinct reference to the deep and earnest, resolute and abiding 
spirit of patriotism in the women of the country of which the Com- 
mission daily receives more tangible evidence than can be conveyed in 
words. rom a backwoods neighbourhood, for instance, comes a box 
containing contributions of bed clothing and wearing apparel from 
sixty women and children, the invoice running thus :—‘ One pair of 
stockings from the widow Barber ; one quilt, two bottles currant wine, 
one cheese, Mrs. Barber; two pillow cases and one pair of stockings, 
Jane Ruri ; one pair stockings and one handkerchief, Lucy Barber; 
one pair mittens and Robinson Crusoe, Jedediah Barber ;’ and then 
follow the list of contributions of another family. A few devout 
words only are commonly added to such a list, but they imply that 
the donors are ready to give all they possess if it shall be needed to 
maintain the inheritance of our fathers. Blankets worn in the Revolu- 
tion, and others taken in the last war with England, heirloom linen, 
with great-grandmother’s hand-marks, and many family treasures, are 
sent as free-will offerings, with simple prayers that they may contri- 
bute to the comfort of some defender of liberty. ‘To the same end, 
the first ladies of the land, if any are entitled to that appellation, 
have without cessation, during all the hot summer, been engaged daily 
in dry, hard, ‘plodding work, sorting, marking, packing goods, and 
carrying on extended and tedious accounts and correspondence with 
the precision, accuracy, and regularity of trained merchants. In all 
there is little character of romantic enthusiasm, but much, and, as the 
months pass, more and more of deep-seated, abiding, self-sacrificing 
resolution.” 





Nore.—The news from Washington, received after this article had gone to press, 
shows that the worst forebodings of the Commission have been realized, and their 
hopes and exertions in a great measure rendered vain, 
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Art. IV.—ON MENTAL SUGGESTION, ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND REPRODUCTION. 


By the Rev. W. G. Davies, 
(Chaplain of the Joint Counties Asylum, Abergavenny). 


From Hobbes to the present day considerable attention has been 
paid by philosophers to this subject. So little, however, was 
known of its history until recently, that Priestley claims for Locke 
the honour of having first observed this great mental process, and 
Hume takes to himself the credit of having first generalized its 
laws, which, according to him, are resemblance, contiguity in 
time or place, and cause and effect. Sir James Mackintosh again 
states that Hobbes was the first to discover the laws of association 
in anything like their full proportion. Sir W. Hamilton, however, 
to whom we are indebted for this brief historical sketch, vindicates 
Aristotle's right, not only to be the founder but the finisher of this 
doctrine. ‘‘ The laws of association,” he says, “ whose evolution 
modern philosophers fondly arrogated to themselves, are, after 
_ these have tried and tired themselves in the attempt, found already 
developed and applied—I may say, indeed, even generalized into 
unity—at a single jet, by a single philosopher of antiquity, who 
for this—but not alone for this—stands the Copernicus and 
Kepler and Newton of the intellectual world.”* 

While most modern philosophers have attended to the laws of 
mental association, some, as it appears to us, have assigned to 
them undue importance, making the philosophy of the intellectual 
powers principally, or even entirely to consist of these laws. This, 
for instance, is done by the sensational school, from Hartley down- 
wards. Take for example, James Mill, Brown, and in the present 
day, Mr. Alexander Bain, in his able work, The Senses and the 
Intellect. Now, what we have been led to regard as a grave over- 
sight in the system of these philosophers, is the too exclusive 
examination of the intellect in accordance with the laws of asso- 
ciation. Thus, to take the latest of the school : Mr. Bain, in the 
preface to his work, says that “‘in treating of the intellect the 
subdivision into faculties is abandoned. The exposition proceeds 
entirely on the Laws of Association.” What indicates to us the 
erroneousness of this procedure is not only consciousness itself, 
which in the last resort is the sole authority on the subject, but 
even the very laws of association as given by Mr. Bain. Previ- 
ously, however, to stating our views on this point, it is desirable 





* Reid’s Works, p. 889. 
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to attach some more definite meaning than is usually done to the 
words which appear at the head of this article. 

It appears to us that no little confusion attends the exposition 
of the laws of association from confounding them with those of 
suggestion. We believe that mental suggestion is more general 
than mental association, and its result, reproduction. The fruit of 
our research is contained in the following table :-— 


Mental Suggestion. 


Primary or Secondary or 
Production. Reproduction. 


In production thoughts suggest others for the first time. Thus 
like suggests like, and the logical antecedent, its consequent. 
That is, the suggesting thought, as far as one remembers, has not 
in one’s own mind previously called up the suggested thought. © 

In reproduction one thought suggests another, because both 
have previously been presented to the mind as together, or in 
close succession, and have become associated, and the one 
recalls the other in consequence of their association. This re- 
calling is rightly named reproduction, secondary suggestion, or 
with less definiteness, simply suggestion. 

Now, the foregoing analysis enables us to see that association 
implies the prior cognition of the thoughts which are associated. 
Two objects may be perceived as together, or in close succession, 
and consequently form a mental coalition, in virtue of which one 
of the thoughts is afterwards apt to suggest the other. A thought. 
may also, for the first time, suggest another, either like may pro- 
duce like; or the logical antecedent, its consequent. And such 
thoughts, if retained, will become associated, so that afterwards 
one of the thoughts will reproduce the rest. Association, there- 
fore, presupposes the previous knowledge of the thoughts which 
are blended. Primary suggestion also presupposes the previous 
knowledge of the suggesting thought. Consequently there must 
be something to serve as a basis both for suggestion and associa- 
tion, there must be some intellectual power by means of which 
we acquire, in the one case, the suggesting thought, in the other, 
the thoughts which are associated together. With these intro- 
ductory remarks, let us now turn to the Law of Contiguity as 
stated by Mr. Bain :— 

“ Actions, Sensations, and States of Feeling, occurring together 
or in close succession, tend to grow together, or cohere in 
such a way that when any one of them is afterwards pre- 
sented to the mind, the others are apt to be brought up in 
idea. * 


* The Senses and the Intellect, p. 318. 
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What is the precise force of the phrase “ presented to the mind” 
in this statement? We understand it to mean, among other 
things, perceived. Actions then occurring together, or in close 
succession, tend to grow together in such a way that when 
one of them is afterwards perceived or thought of, the others are 
apt tobe brought up in idea. But the condition, ‘ when one of 
them is afterwards perceived or thought of, implies that the 
objects have previously been perceived or thought of as contiguous. 
One notion reproduces another, because both are associated with 
each other; and this, as we have just seen, involves the previous 
acquisition of the notions. The sound of a bell suggests the bell, 

because the latter has previously been perceived as emitting 
sound. See hence the error of commencing a classification of 
the intellectual powers with the secondary or derivative processes, 
entirely losing sight of the primary processes from which those 
proceed. Even in cases in which consciousness has only 
an iInitiatory part to perform, as for instance, the rhythmical 
movements of the danseuse, or the execution of the pianist, cases 
in which the association is between movement and movement, it 
must at once strike us as evident that the movements must be 
made, and repeatedly made, before each antecedent action can 
lead to each consequent action with that admirable precision which 
is frequently witnessed. So itis with our thoughts: the primary 
condition of their association is their prior existence as contiguous 
in perception or in thought ; and in proof of this we may point out 
the fact that, as a rule, one thought reproduces another the more 
unfailingly, the more frequently it occurs in conjunction with that 
other. A failure to reproduce on the part of a thought is mostly 
attributable, either to the infrequency of its conjunction with 
another thought, or to an unretentive memory, to the want of atten- 
tion, or to a combination of these causes. 

The oversight here pointed out seems to arise from an insuffi- 
cient analysis of the intellectual operations. It is supposed that 
objects are in the outset vaguely cognized in the aggregate, and 
that afterwards the sensations so attained are discriminated into 
their constituent parts. Perceptions or conceptions,* presented to 
the mind as wholes, were thought by Brown to suggest other con- 
ceptions, and this he called simple suggestion. Two such con- 
ceptions known at one time were compared, and thereby their 
relations ascertained, this he called relative suggestion or judg- 
ment. But now it appears to us, after a diligent examination of 


* Brown means by conception, the reproduction in imagination of an object of 
sense as actually perceived. But Sir William Hamilton says, that the word 
should be limited to what cannot thus be represented in imagination, as the 
thought suggested by a general term, and that this is the sense in which conception 
has been usually and correctly employed.—Reid’s Works, p. 360. 
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consciousness, that this mere cognition of an object in the aggre- 
gate without analysis of the same into parts does not exist, except 
in that mood when the mind is merely passive and unheeding. In 
active perception which, for all purposes connected with mental 
science, appears in logical order to be the very first manifestation 
of thought, there is not this bare apprehension of an object with- 
out analysis into parts. And had this fact been recognized, it is 
very possible that no one would have attempted to make the laws 
of association primary in their nature. Itis not unlikely that here 
some one will be disposed to remind us of that great field of mind 
explored by Mr. Bain, comprising sensation and instinct, which are 
held to be prior to intellect, and to deny that active perception is 
the very first manifestation of thought. If by sensation is meant 
a knowing operation, then we cannot see, as will appear further 
on, what occasion there is to make a distinction between it and 
perception. As for instinct, itis either a reflex action consequent 
upon a mere impulse received from passive perception, or it 1s an 
act of implicit thought, thought manifest only in its results, and 
consequently has to be discussed along with the more advanced 
operations of the intellect, as for instance, those to which we owe 
self-evident truths so called. 

Indeed, we cannot help thinking that mental philosophy, take 
which system we will, stands, as regards the account which it 
gives of the origin of our knowledge, in decided need of rectifica- 
tion. Let us select, for instance, the Scoto-Kantian system. 
Mr. Mansel, in his able and learned work, The Prolegomena 
Logica, renders the following account of the origin of our 
notions :— 

‘In mere intuition, all that is simultaneously presented to the sense 
appears as one whole; but mere intuition does not distinguish its, 
several parts from each other under this or that notion. I may see at 
once, in a single panorama, a ship upon the sea, an island behind it, 
and the sky above it. To mere intuition this is presented only in 
confusion, as a single object. ‘To distinguish its constituent portions, 
as sea and island, ship and sky, requires a comparison and a classifica- 
tion of them relatively to so many separate concepts existing in the 
mind, aud such classification is an act of thought.’’* 


Now, what we contend for is, that if intuition, or what we sup- 
pose can be included under it, sensation, be an act of knowing, it 
differs nothing from perception ; for, as far as we can discover, 
there is no more fundamental knowing power than that. To make 
a distinction, therefore, between sensation and intuition, on the 
one hand, and perception on the other, is to violate the maxim: 
entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem. Itis possible, 
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we repeat, that the perceptive faculty may be in a passive, drowsy, 
unheeding state, a state in which it does not exert itself to ana- 
lyse its objects ; but whenever it is in an active mood, whenever 
it scrutinizes its object, it then in a series of acts of attention 
discriminates the whole into its parts, and gives expression to each 
act in a proposition or asserting sentence. While, however, we 
contend that, considered as a knowing act, sensation is one with 
perception, we are well aware that there is a sense in which the 
word sensation must stand for the thing known. Thus we say 
bodily pain is a sensation ; but the sensation, the pain, does not 
know itself, or is not mere knowledge, it is cognized by percep- 
tion. ‘The sensation, the pain, is perceived. 

1. After a long and conscientious examination of the human in- 
tellect, we have been brought to see that there are three faculties, 
from one or other of which all knowledge takes its start. These 
are Perception, Conception, and Reason. The first in logical 
order of these is Perception. Before we acquire knowledge by 
means of this faculty internally or externally directed, the mind 
has merely a potential existence. Mind only exists for us in ~ 
consciousness, and then it first becomes clearly conscious when it 
perceives an object, which object, in the first place, must be our- 
selves as possessed of extended animation. We do not mean to 
assert that Perception operates actively at once, for it has to be 
educated into action. First it manifests itself passively, then, as 
it acquires strength, it becomes capable of making discriminating 
efforts, of analysing its object, and becoming intimate with it. 
Its first object, we have stated, is ourselves as possessed of 
extended animation. Thus it is that we realize the basis of self 
or the ego. We subsequently by means of the senses experience 
what in contrast to the ego is called the non-ego, the external world. 
We must however desist from entering into this branch of our 
inquiry in this place, and limit our remarks to what is absolutely 
necessary for the clear exposition of the laws of association. or 
- a fuller explanation,of the branch here alluded to we are reluctantly 
compelled to refer the reader to another source.* We must in this 
place then content ourselves with simply stating the law of Percep- 
tion, the origin, as we believe, of the first law of association :— 

Perception is the cognition of an object as a whole (that is, 
whatever can form the subject of a proposition or asserting 
sentence) by the discrimination, 1, of the parts as severally 
different from the whole; 2, of the parts as different from 
each other: 3, of the whole as different from other wholes. 

An act of perception is expressed by the proposition. ‘The 
subject of the proposition,, which must invariably be a whole 


* The A, B, C, of Thought, &c. Williams and Norgate. 
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term, represents the whole, which is that of comprehension ; and 
the predicate represents a part of this whole. But as we cannot 
at once attend to all the parts of a whole, but have to do so in 
detail, so we can only have one thing asserted of a subject in a 
simple proposition. Those propositions in which several attri- 
butes are predicated in succession of a single subject are, we need 
not say, so many propositions in an abbreviated form as there 
are attributes expressed. Thus, the weather is wet and cold, is” 
merely a concise form of affirming that the weather is wet, and 
the weather is cold. 

The above being the law according to which we perceive 
objects, is also the source of the fundamental law in agreement 
with which one thought reproduces another. The law of con- 
tiguity is a statement, that thoughts are apt to recall each other 
in the order in which they originally entered the mind. This 
law, under the name of redintegration, is stated by Sir W. 
Hamilton as follows :—“ Thoughts once coidentical in time are, 
however different as mental modes,* again suggestive of each 
other, and that in the mutual order which they originally held.”+ 
This law is evidently derived from the law of Perception. A 
whole being cognized by an analysis of its parts, the presentation 
of any of these parts to the mind tends to call up the whole to 
which they belong. We perceive objects together or in close suc- 
cession. If we behold a wide landscape, the thought afterwards 
of some part of this landscape, or of some event connected with 
it, will tend to recall the thought of the whole, or series of wholes 
which originally were present to the mind. Contiguity of objects 
in place, or in time, is resolvable into the yet more general law 
of contiguity in perception. Things perceived together, or as 
immediately following each other, are apt to suggest each other 
in the same order. We can discover no more fundamental law 
of actual association than this. There is indeed a more general law, 
but it is one of possible and not of actual association, and therefore 
of yery vague application. ‘This is the law of associability :— 

All thoughts of one and the same mind are associable, or 

capable of suggesting each other. 

2. The second law of association is the law of similarity. This 
is stated by Mr. Bain in the following words :— 

“ Present actions, sensations, thoughts, or emotions, tend to 

- revive their like among previous impressions.’ 

Now, in view of this law we have again to ask, whence springs 

the notion of likeness? We must be able to apprehend simi- 


* Stars and night are different mental modes. The appearance of the full 
moon now, and its appearance on former occasions are similar mental modes. 
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larity before we can say that two objects are alike, and before one 
object will suggest another which is similar to it. Here again 
note an error resembling that which we had to expose in regard 
to the law of contiguity, namely, the making that an original law 
which is simply a derivative one. Before we can be brought to 
think of a man by another whose likeness reminds us of him, we 
must have something in us which is conscious of resemblance 
among objects. This office we assign to the second originating 
faculty, Conception, the law of which we conclude to be the 
following :— 

Conception is that faculty which cognizes resemblance between 

two or more wholes as cognized by Perception. 

Conception presupposes Perception, for the objects between 
which it apprehends resemblance are supposed to be already 
known as regards other attributes by Perception. Resemblance 
is a relation between things, and before the things related can be 
known as such, they must be known in respect to that which is 
the basis of the relation. If you conceive this face to be like 
that face, both, irrespective of their likeness to each other, must 
previously be cognized by Perception as faces. For this reason we 
call Conception the second originating faculty or power. 

Conception is expressed by the proposition having the predi- 
cate, or both subject and predicate, common to a plurality of indi- 
viduals. When we conceive, we are conscious that A and B 
have a similar attribute, C. Perception is conscious that A is C’, 
and that B is C’, but it detects no resemblance between C’ and 
CG”. This is done by Conception, which enables us therefore to 
represent both C’ and OC” by one term C, which is then a common 
term, common to both A and B. Without Conception we should 
have no common words, no classification. Now to come to the 
subject of this inquiry, the law of similarity is clearly derived 
from the law of Conception. Like suggests like, because we are 
possessed of a faculty which apprehends resemblance among 
objects. Nothing seems to us more evident than this. 

A repeated perception of one and the same object heightens 
the adhesiveness with which that object is retained by the mind. 
Now it has been a subject of debate whether an object that has 
been frequently presented to the mind could be recognized at 
each time of presentation as an identical object, were it not that 
by the law of similarity it was known to be like itself whenever 
presented. Without the principle of similarity there would be no 
memory, no remembrance when a thought springs up in the mind 
that it had been there before. The thought of this moment 
would not recall the remembrance of similar or identical thoughts 
in the past. To this it may possibly be objected, that Concep- 
tion takes note of resemblance not of identity, that resemblance, 
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being a relation between two wholes, involves plurality, that an 
identical object non-identically presented is not regarded as 
several objects resembling each other, but as one and the same 
object, and cannot therefore be cognized as such by Conception. 
By the law of contiguity each fresh presentation of an object 
recalls the thought of the past presentations of the same, and both 
form acomplex whole. The object of this moment drags after it, 
as it were, the remembrance of a long thread of past presentations 
of that object, this thread being considered a part of the whole 
experience. And now, bear in mind that this suggested train is 
not of similar objects, but of an identical object, non-identically 
presented.—This we doubt, for in opposition to this view the 
question arises, what link beyond that of contiguity, that by which 
different mental modes are united, can there be between this 
moment's consciousness and the remembrance of that of preceding 
moments, except their identity were recognized by some means 
or other? One at this moment is conscious of A, but it is the 
third time of its presentation, and it suggests A”, which suggests 
A+ Now here is A® associated with A?, and that with A}, accord- 
ing to the law of contiguity, but they, for all that Perception 
declares to the contrary, are not recognized as identical, but may 
be A, B, and C, three different things. It is manifestly to Con- 
ception, therefore, that we must look for the notion of identity. 
If two similar things are known at the same time, or in close suc- 
cession, they are known to be similar; but if one and the same 
thing be known at various times it is looked upon as identical. 
Similarity then involves plurality of objects: identity simply 
involves plurality of presentation in relation to a single object. 
We should not say that the pen in this hand is identical with the 
pen in the same hand, for there is no room for comparison. ‘There 
must be non-identity of time, in order to give any significance 
to the notion of identity. Thus there would be some sense in 
saying that this pen is the one we had yesterday. What will 
show the correctness of this view is, we think, the following illus- 
tration :—Tom passes every morning by a gate which has a large 
ball on each pillar. Whenever he sees one of the balls, the sug- 
gestion occurs to his mind that it is the one he has seen every 
morning on which he has passed by the gate; and this suggestion 
is morally certain to be correct. But let us suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that one ball was frequently substituted for 
another, each ball being a facsimile of every other. In this case 
the suggestion of identity would be at fault; and if Tom knew 
that one ball was changed for another, resemblance would be 
suggested to his mind, and not identity. This proves that the 
notion of identity and of resemblance are nearly akin to each 
other. They both involve an act of Conception. 
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From the foregoing discussion, it seems that without Concep- 
tion we should have no notion of identity, and that, therefore, 
the past would be complete oblivion to us. Thoughts, the off- 
spring of past perception, might start up in the mind, but they 
would be quite strange to us, because we could neither remember 
their identity, nor their similarity to previous thoughts. We con- 
sequently see how intimately blended in their operations are the 
two faculties with which we have been concerned. 

It has been maintained by some that the law of contiguity 
contains the law of similarity. Compare both laws together, and 
you detect in this respect a sameness between them, namely, that 
they are both expressed by the proposition, and therefore come 
under the law of whole and part, or subject and predicate. A 
part of a whole is cognized both by Perception and Conception, 
they consequently in this respect come under the same law. ‘This 
shows that generically they are similar. Specifically, however, 
they are so dissimilar that Perception can never yield the © 
notions due to Conception, nor this yield the notions due to 
the former faculty. Perception is the source of division in 
the world of mind: Conception of unity. Perception delights 
in the many: Conception in the one. Perception discriminates, 
distinguishes, analyses, divides, enters into minutizw, examines 
individuals: Conception classifies, reduces facts to law, revels in 
analogies ; it simplifies our knowledge by reducing it to order 
under a few leading heads, and obviates the necessity of giving 
every object a proper name by making common words perform all 
the needs of thought; more especially Conception takes note of 
that thread of identity which enables us to connect the present 
with the past. It thus appears that these two faculties have 
quite separate spheres of action, and that you cannot bring them 
wholly under the same law. The relation between them may be 
thus set forth. In the first place: Two faces have a character of 
their own, which fact is known by Perception. But in the second 
place : The two faces in the character which they possess resemble 
each other, which fact is known by Conception. From this we see 
that Conception does not come under the law of whole and part 
co-ordinately with Perception. Indeed if it did, there would be 
no reason why it should be called a separate faculty. It comes 
under the said law then based upon Perception. The law of subject 
and predicate is the fundamental law of thought, under it must 
be ranged every intellectual operation, but as a species, possessed of 
that characteristic which distinguishes it from every other operation. 

3. We now approach another phase of this question, and one 
perhaps which has been more debated than any other, namely, the 
origin of necessary and universal truths, and of the notion of 
causation. ‘These are accounted for by the sensational school by 
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association. Uniformity of co-existence between two facts begets 
so strong a coalition between them, that their co-existence is 
looked upon as necessary. And uniformity of antecedence and. 
consequence between two facts begets a like association, and 
generates the notion of a cause, or necessary antecedent. The 
necessity, it is said, is simply a psychological one. By a funda- 
mental law of mind two facts which are invariably met together — 
become associated, and this association. becomes so strong that it 
cannot be undone. From the inseparability of thoughts, however, 
it is contended that we cannot justly infer the inseparability of 
the things from which they are derived, or to which they refer. 
Our forefathers, from the indissoluble nature of their associations, 
could not bring themselves to credit the existence of antipodes, 
or the truth of the Copernican theory, while we who have been 
brought up to receive different associations on these points 
wonder at the inaptitude of our ancestors. But let Mr. J. 5S. 
Mill, the great upholder of this theory, speak for himself :— 


“There is no more generally acknowledged fact in human nature, 
than the extreme difficulty at first felt in conceiving anything as 
possible, which is in contradiction to long established and familiar. 
experience, or even to old familiar habits of thought. And this diffi- 
culty isa necessary result of the fundamental laws of the human 
mind. When we have often seen and thought of two things together, 
and have never in any one instance either seen or thought of them 
separately, there is by the primary law of association an increasing 
difficulty, which may in the end become insuperable, of conceiving the 
two things apart. This is most of all conspicuous in uneducated per- 
sons, who are in general utterly unable to separate any two ideas which 
have once become firmly associated in their minds; and if persons of 
cultivated intellect have any advantage on the point, it is only because. 
having seen and heard and read more, and being more accustomed to 
exercise their imagination, they have experienced their sensations and 
thoughts in more varied combinations ; and have been prevented from 
forming many inseparable associations. But this advantage has 
necessarily its limits. The most practised intellect is not exempt from 
the universal laws of our perceptive faculty. If daily experience 
presents to anyone for a long period two facts in combination, and if 
he is not led during that period either by accident or by his voluntary 
mental operations to think of them apart, he will probably in time 
become incapable of doing so even by the strongest effort; and the 
supposition that the two facts can be separated in nature, will at last 
present itself to his mind with all the characters. of an inconceivable 
phenomenon.’’* | 


Mr. Mill, in the ablest and strongest manner, here states the 
view to which we are opposed, but he does not convince us that 
this is the true explanation of the notion of necessity, or rather 


* System of Logic, pp. 265-6. 
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of necessary conjunction among facts, for this notion is quite inde- 
pendent of habit or of long- continued association. That twice 
‘two are four necessarily and universally, is as evident the first 
time that the truth is realized, as at the millionth or billionth 
time. According to Mr. Mill’s explanation we owe all “ so- 
called” necessary and universal truths to the law of similarity, or 
to Conception. But this faculty completes its office when it 
takes note of identity and non-identity, resemblance and non- 
resemblance, when it acquires common terms, and realizes 
classification. There is nothing like the notion of necessary con- 
junction within its category. In proof of this we may refer to 
those uniformities which are unbroken to Conception, and yet are 
not thought to be necessary and universal, for instance, such 
statements as, “‘ young grass is always green,” “all snow is 
white.” Since we see, and hear, and read, that all snow is white, 
why do we not look upon it as necessarily so? We have now 
been acquainted with Mr. Mill’s argument on this point, say, for 
the last ten years, yet during all that period, although we have 
known how prone the mind is to be tyrannized over by its associa- 
tions, and how necessary it is to bring them under the control of 
xeason, we have never been able to think that twice two only con- 
tingently make four, or that fire, some time or other, may not burn. 
Consequently what we mean to assert is, that it is not the firm- 
ness of the association that prevents our doing this, for if this had 
been the obstacle, we feel confident that we should have been able 
to surmount it. No, the obstacle is the absence of any other 
alternative. We do not regard grass as necessarily green, because 
we are not reduced to the necessity of thinking this and nothing 
else. We are, however, constrained to think that two intersecting 
straight lines will never meet, and that all ice is cold, because 
there is no other alternative. The faculty which enables us to 
detect necessary conjunction, we call Reason. Perception tells 
us that two facts are conjoined, Conception that they are uniformly 
conjoined, but it is Reason, as a conclusion drawn from certain 
premisses, which declares to us that the facts are necessarily so 
joined. The law of Reason we consider to be the following :-— 

Reason®* is that faculty which by comparing together two 

propositions bearing a certain relation to each other, be- 
comes cognizant of a third proposition. 

The principal example of this law is the following, to which, 
as it appears to us, we owe the origin of necessary truths or con- 
junctions :— 





* We do not observe the distinction which has been made between reason and 
reasoning. By reasoning we mean the operation of reason. We can find no 
evidence that we owe the origin of axioms, or first principles, to pcos or vovg, 
as an intuitive or non-inferring faculty. 
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If the existence of any circumstance is attended with the 
existence of another circumstance, 

And the non-existence of the first circumstance is attended 
with the non-existence of the second, 

Then the existence of the first circumstance is necessary to the: 
existence of the second. 

This form of reasoning we call the Canon of Induction. To 
it, as we have endeavoured to indicate elsewhere,* we owe the 
origin of all self-evident truths so-called, or all first principles. 

Now what Reason has to do with association may be described. 
in one phrase, the reproduction of logical results. We think it 
almost certain that each faculty must retain its own knowledge. 
Perception does not remember the knowledge acquired by Con-. 
ception, nor does that faculty remember the knowledge acquired. 
by Reason, but each seems to retain its own. If this be true, 
Reason can alone be made to reproduce a former inference, and 
Conception alone, to reproduce the notion of resemblance. In 
the case of Reason, however, it must be borne in mind, that being 
the third originating faculty, the relations which it detects are 
relations among facts which are known by the two prior faculties. 
Thus in the case of causation, that an antecedent event is followed 
by a consequent event is cognized by Perception, that this event 
is invariably followed by that event is observed by Conception, 
but that the antecedent event is necessary to the existence of the: 
consequent is inferred by Reason in accordance with the canon 
of induction. Now in the reproduction of the knowledge of these 
facts, we conclude that each faculty is strictly concerned with its 
own. To think otherwise will be tantamount to holding that 
either faculty can act for the other, or one for all, but of this we 
have no evidence, although in deference to the opinion of those who 
maintain the unity of the mind we have carefully sought it. We 
also maintain the unity of the mind, but like that of the whole 
man, it contains much diversity in the unity. Man has but one 
mind, as he has but one body. As, however, in the organism 
there are a series of systems, the first in order being the necessary 
antecedent of the second, and that of the third, so we discover 
that it is in the mental nature of man. We find, for instance, 
that Reason is the third originating faculty. The grounds which 
we haye for allotting this order to it are these :—It involves Per- 
ception, in so far as it involves for its premisses two propositions. 
at least. This is very evident, but it is not so evident that it 
presupposes Conception; that it does however is easily indicated. 
We have stated above that memory would be impossible without 
Conception. In fact, a mind without this faculty would be com- 
pletely imbecile. Im order to reason, it is necessary that we 
retain the premisses while we draw the conclusion, but this we 
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should be totally unable to do unless we were conscious of this 
moment's thought in conjunction with the persistency of that of 
immediately preceding moments as identical with it. In short, 
thought would be impossible without Conception to connect one 
notion with another by a thread of identity. This, then, is one 
cause why we call Reason the third in order of the originating 
faculties. Another obvious cause is, that the premisses from 
which we draw a conclusion are almost invariably general propo- 
sitions, the offspring of Conception. And if the conclusion be a 
necessary and universal proposition, it must be equally clear that 
Conception must co-operate with Reason in order to obtain it. 
For Reason like Perception is conversant solely with the singular 
or the individual. All general, and @ fortiori all universal truths 
involve the operation of the conceptive faculty. 

In a train of thought, ideas do not merely occur in a chronolo- 
gical, but in a causal sequence. Given a part, it causes the whole 
to which it pertains to start into consciousness. It seems, how- 
ever, to us that the notions which enable us to have a train of 
thought passing through the mind are mostly those parts of a 
whole which constitute relation to other wholes. Contiguity in 
perception leads us to think of those things with which a whole was 
coadjacent, and these perhaps are indicated by the following parts 
of speech, adjectives in the comparative and superlative degree, 
verbs transitive and passive, and prepositions. Tom is taller 
than James, who beat John in a fight which he had with him im 
the playground just before the commencement of last Christmas 
holidays. The words in italics are the parts of speech enumerated 
above. Do they not serve as connecting links of thought? Then 
again Conception suggests the relation of likeness, and of unlike- 
ness, which exists among objects, while Reason suggests the 
logical relations which subsist between them, as expressed by the 
illative conjunctions. 

But perhaps by far the most important point in connexion 
with reproduction and trains of thought, is the method which is 
necessarily involved in the acquisition of knowledge. The objects 
which are most repeatedly brought before the mind are, as the 
rule, most easily retained, and these necessarily form the basis, 
the rudiments, or the simplest portion of the knowledge of any 
subject. In proportion as facts cease to be fundamental, they 
become less general, and are then not so likely to be retained. 
The skeleton of our knowledge therefore is most likely to be firmly 
fixed in the mind, and most apt to be reproduced. This is con- 
sonant with the method of nature, in which we first have the 
foundation, then the superstructure ; first the frame-work, then 
the filling-up; first the more simple and general, then the more. 
complex and peculiar. 

UU 
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4. The erroneousness of commencing a classification of the 
intellectual powers with the laws of association is, we believe, 
most signally evidenced in the attempt which Mr. Bain makes to 
explain, in accordance with these laws, the origin of the notion 
of extension. “I hold, as regards extension in general,’ says 
Mr. Bain, “that this is a feeling derived am the first wmstance 
from the locomotive or moving organs ; that a definite amount of 
movement of these comes to be associated with the sweep and 
adjustment and other effects of the eye; and that the notion when 
full grown is a compound of locomotion, touch, and vision, the 
one implying and recalling the others."* Then, again, he affirms 
that, ‘The conclusion therefore is, that extension, size, or mag- 
nitude, owes not only its origin but its essential import or meaning 
to a combination of different effects associated together under the 
principle we are now considering (that of contiguity). Extension, 
or space, as a quality, has no other origin, and no other meaning 
than the association of these differentsensitiveand motor effects.’ + 
It seems to us that these passages are quite inconsistent with 
each other. We are told that extension owes its origin to associa- 
tion under the law of contiguity, and we are also told that it is a 
feeling derived in the first instance from the locomotive organs. 
Now we decidedly prefer the latter statement to the preceding 
one, because, as it seems to us, it very rightly assigns some other 
origin than association to the notion of extension. Association, 
whether it be confounded with primary suggestion or not, involves 
previous knowledge. But if, as we think should be done, we 
divide it from primary suggestion, it then involves the prior 
existence of the wedded thoughts, which therefore cannot be 
originated by it, and to maintain this is to commit a flagrant 
petitio principu. But perhaps all that Mr. Bain means to assert, 
though he does not do so, is, that locomotion, touch, and vision 
contribute the sensations (we say the perceptions) out of which 
the full-grown notion of extension is formed, and that what one 
of these supplies recalls the contributions of the rest. Thus sight 
conjures up the notions derived from touch and locomotion, and 
that so promptly and unfailingly that we seem to behold distance 
by the eye alone. This interpretation, however, is inconsistent 
with the view which attributes the origin of the notion of space 
to association. Besides, although Mr. Bain’s views may be under- 
stood to signify that sensations thus precede their coalition, yet 
we must remind the reader that sensations or intuitions are 
commonly held, and held by Mr. Bain, to be prior to thought, or 
the exercise of intellect, and that therefore, according to him, 
any really intellectual realization of space must indeed commence 
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with association. This amounts to saying that certain sensations 
or intuitions when apart from each other afford no knowledge of 
dimension in any sense, but that as soon as they form a coalition 
the notion of extension begins to be entertained. This theory, 
we cannot help thinking, is as if some one were to hold that we 
could not see any part of St. Paul’s, till we had seen the whole of it. 

We are also at issue with Mr. Bain as to the origin, which, 
contrary to his principles, he is obliged to claim for the notion 
of extension. He says that it is derived in the first instance 
from the locomotive or moving organs. We have every reason 
to believe that its basis must be sought for in the very. lowest 
depth of our nature. We trace it to the fundamental sense, 
which gives us the perception of extended animation. We per- 
ceive the life of one part of the body as locally out of the life of 
another part, and the peculiarity of this perception is, that it 
remains steadfast during our waking moments, never intermitting. 
For being the basis of all manifestations of consciousness, 
if it subside all other manifestations must do the same. If 
the heart ceases to beat, life becomes extinct, and so if 
the perception of extended life becomes dormant, conscious- 
ness ceases to disclose itself. We believe therefore that we 
derive our rudimentary knowledge of dimension from the extended 
animation. ‘This is the view taken by Sir William Hamilton. 
He does not however attach tu extended life, as the fundamental 
object of which consciousness must never cease to be aware, or 
be dormant, the same importance that we do. We make it the 
irremovable base of the conscious man. After the fundamental 
sense, the next source of our knowledge of dimension seems to be 
touch, which complements the former sense. Touch reveals to 
us the organic surface with something externally in contact with 
it. This something is extended commensurately with the exten- 
sion of the animation in that part of the organic surface which is 
revealed to us in the same act of contact. That is, such surface 
then only is cognized, when something external is known as being 
in contact with it, resisting it, and extended commensurately with 
its own extension. The leading fact, then, which touch discloses, 
is objective dimension, namely, that of our organism as the material 
seat of the pervading animation, and also that of the material 
‘surface which is in contact with our organism. Objective dimen- 
sion therefore appears to be made known, in the first place, by 
means of the fundamental sense which is cognizant of the ex- 
tended animation that spreads throughout the corporeal man, 
the measure of exterior dimension in touch being the exended 
life of the part in which contact with an external object takes 
place. 

But it is necessary that the motive power should come to the 
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aid of touch, before the latter becomes possessed of its full power. 
Instead then of making the motive power the very origin of the 
notion of extension, as Mr. Bain does, we find every reason for 
believing that it comes third in order. First, the fundamental 
sense, then touch, then the muscular sense. The fundamental 
sense originates the notion of extension ; touch and the muscular 
sense in union with vision complement it. Without the funda- 
mental sense, not only would there be no notion of extension, 
but no consciousness, and therefore no touch and muscular dis- 
crimination. In order, however, to elucidate this fact more 
fully, it becomes necessary to have recourse to the following 
analysis :— 

Let us regard the human body, 

1. As possessed of extended life. 

2. As veceiving pressure from an external body. 

3. As having either of its limbs moved by an external agent. 

Now the pressure and the movement here spoken of are entirely 
independent of the motive power. When the motive power is 
exerted :— 3 

1. To press an external body, the sense of pressure is the 
same as above (2), but there is added a consciousness of motive 
force exerted. 

2. To move the hand, for example, in order to handle an 
object, the sense of pressure is the same as above (2), the sense 
of movement is also the same as above (3), but there is added a 
consciousness of motive power as exerted to move the limb in 
order to press the object. 

Now in this analysis we have a decided line aoe between the 
function of touch and that of the muscular sense. The latter 
presupposes the former. There can be no outflow of motive force 
in order to handle an object without the facts apprehended by 
touch as described above. But these facts can be cognized when 
the motive power is at rest. 

Seeing that there is this difference between touch and the 
muscular sense, let us ask what share each of these has in the 
perception of the external world? Touch is conscious of the 
non-ego as an extended object, offering resistance to, or exerting 
pressure upon, the cutaneous surface of the body. The muscular 
sense is also cognizant of resistance, but it is in every case of 
resistance to the motive power, which nevertheless cannot act with- 
out the co-operation of touch. Tor touch may be operative when 
the muscular sense, would yield us a very inadequate knowledge 
of the tangible world. The muscular sense, by means of the 
sweep of the arms, and the movement of the legs, enables us to per- 
ceive direction and distance, and consequently greatly increases our 
knowledge of space. Figure, too, is at first chiefly cognized by 
the muscular sense attending to the direction in which the hand 
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moves when handling an object. When to these senses sight is 
-added, our notion of extension in all its aspects of length, breadth, 
and thickness, becomes full grown. Much could here be said of 


the phenomena of vision,” showing how by association with 
touch and the muscular sense sight becomes as it were a superior 


sense of touch, making us acquainted with remote objects, and 
‘with all the varieties of figure, but we must draw to a close, and 
continue to remark that we owe the origin of our knowledge of 


extension exclusively to the fundamental sense. The conscious- 
ness of bodily movement presupposes the consciousness, as an 
extended object, of the limb which moves. This being the case 


we cannot of course hold that the locomotive energy is the origin 


of extension. We could not be conscious that we moved a limb 
unless by means of the fundamental sense complemented by touch, 
we were already conscious of that limb as a portion of the cor- 


poreal ego. The muscular sense therefore enables us to realize 
‘space by means of the movement of limbs which are already per- 
‘ceived by the fundamental sense and by touch to be parts of the 
extended ego, or corporeal man. 


Now is this not the conclusion to which comparative physiology 
leads? First in the series of animated beings we have those which 


are devoid of locomotive power. Yet each of these,in so far as it is 
-an animated being, seems to possess, though not in the same en- 
-dowment as the higher animals, the fundamental sense, together 


with the sense of touch and that of taste ; and in consequence to 
be able to realize both its own existence and that of something 
external to itself. 

The relation which exists between the fundamental sense and 


‘touch seems to be this: The former operates in two directions, 


in the first place, internally, in the second place, externally. 
When operating in an internal direction it is, during our waking 
moments, non-intermittent, and forms the basis of every other 


manifestation of conscious life, as also, in conjunction with con- 
ception, of our conscious unity, or per sonal identity. When operat- 


ing inan external direction it seems to constitute the sense of touch. 


Its inward operation forms the condition of its outward operation. 


What recommends for adoption the view which we have taken 


‘in this article of the laws of association, is not only its presumed 
faithfulness to consciousness, the only ultimate authority in the 
matter, but also the avoidance which it seems to ensure of that 


hazy and confused view which must arise from confounding 


‘primary suggestion with secondary, and original with derivative 


laws. We state in the first place the origin of our knowledge, 
we then state the laws of its reproduction, and show that these 


-are respectively derived from the laws of Perception, Conception, 
and Reason. We have, however, only been able to adda few 
thoughts on the principles of this important subject, hoping tha 
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they will be found useful as a basis for further inquiry. And here,. 
before concluding, we must add that although we have been un- 
der the necessity of differing from Mr. Bain as to the origin 
of our knowledge, we consider his work the most advanced 
that has as yet been given to the world on the laws of associa- 
tion. It forms a treasury so full that there is little occasion: 
for any one to go elsewhere in search of information on this 
subject. 


Art. V.i-NOXIOUS VAPOURS. 


In the course of the last Session of Parliament, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, on the motion of the Earl of Derby, to 
inquire into the injury resulting from Noxious Vapours evolved 
in certain manufacturing processes, and into the state of the Law 
relating thereto. The Report of the Committee has now been 
published, and we propose briefly to recapitulate the chief results 
of the inquiry. The Committee confined their attention mainly 
to those vapours which are injurious to animal or vegetable life, 
or health. They received some evidence upon other effluvia, 
which were “ simply offensive” ; but with regard to these they in 
general limited their inquiries to ‘the present state of the law 1m 
reference to their prevention. The results of the whole inquiry 
are, indeed, principally of importance from the ight thrown upon 
the law relating to noxious vapours. The evidence adduced be- 
fore the Committee throws no additional light upon the nature of 
the injuries arising from these vapours (except, perhaps, in respect 
to the degree to which those injuries are experienced in certain 
districts), or upon the means to be adopted by which their dele- 
terlous properties might be neutralized. The facts, however, 
stated in evidence are worthy of being noted. 

The vapours which are most manifestly pernicious in their 
effects are the muriatic gas evolved in the manufacture of soda, 
nitrous acid evolved in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen evolved in the manufacture of ammonia salts, 
when conducted in a peculiar way, and sulphurous acid evolved 
in the smelting of copper and lead. Professor Playfair consi- 
dered all these vapours as being “injurious both to vegetation 
and to animal life’; but the majority of the witnesses appeared 
to consider that their injurious effects were confined to vegetable 
life, and that, in respect to animals, they were indirectly affected 
only, by the grass being poisoned on which they fed. ‘The evi- 
dence given certainly tended to confirm this opinion, but the bulk. 
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of it lacked too greatly that quality of scientific appreciation and 
observation which would render it of any weight beyond the most 
apparent facts. 

The attention of the Committee was chiefly given to the great 
amount of injury caused by the alkali works for the manufacture 
of soda; but in the principal details given it is impossible to 
distinguish the effects due to the noxious vapour produced by 
alkali works, and those produced by other chemical works in the 
immediate vicinity. For the purposes of the Committee, this 
signified comparatively little, as the whole of the works alluded 
to came within the scope of inquiry. 

Some estimate of the immense extent and importance of the 
alkali trade of the United Kingdom may be formed from the fact 
that the value of the finished products in 1862 amounted to 
£2,500,000 ; the total capital sunk was £2,010,000, and the 
amount of labour employed, not including labour in transit, was 
estimated at 19,140 hands, representing 95,700 souls depending 
upon the trade, the annual amount of wages being £871,750. 
“Hence, the Committee remark, “it is obviously the duty of 
the Legislature to be very cautious in dealing with a trade which 
employs so large a portion of the manufacturing industry of the 
country. On the other hand [adds the Report], it is difficult to 
exaggerate the amount of injury to the adjoining district which 
in some instances is caused by the neighbourhood of these 
works.” 

The most important evidence of this injury was given by 
A. Moubert, Esq., the land-agent to Sir Robert Gerard, of St. 
Helen’s; and his statements were confirmed in every essential 
respect by evidence from the vicinity of other great alkali works 
in other parts of the kingdom. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s there are seven or eight 
alkali works, six or eight large copper-smelting works, besides 
a large number of collieries, glass works, and other manufacto- 
ries ; but it was generally considered that the vapour evolved in 
the manufacture of the alkali alone extended to any distance from 
the works. The evidence of Mr. Michael, of Swansea, would, 
however, throw some doubt upon the correctness of this con- 
clusion. 

The pungency of this vapour, it is stated, was perceptible in 
certain states of the atmosphere, at a distance of not less than 
five or six miles, and the effects produced by it (or rather the 
combined vapours) within a radius of one or two miles are 
described as “ fearful.” 

Trees lose their leaves ; the top branches begin to decay ; after- 
wards the bark becomes discoloured and hardened, and when very 
much affected it adheres to the tree and the tree is ultimately killed. 
The cloud of vapour given off by the different works may be seen 
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to affect the timber immediately after it has impinged upon the 
woods. After the vapour has passed over the tree, the leaves 
become all dried up, curled, and browned. The effect upon the 
hedges is peculiarly marked. The leaves are destroyed almost 
immediately they come out: they dry up like tea-leaves, and drop 
~ off in a day or two. The common thorn hedge is, indeed, one of 
the most delicate tests of muriatic acid; as soon as the acid 
touches the leaves they are blackened. 

The aspect of the country around St. Helen’s is thus described 
by Mr. Moubert :— 


“You might look round for a mile, and not see a tree with any 
foliage on whatever. I do not mean to say that there are not indi- 
vidual trees within a mile of St. Helen’s that have foliage on; but I 
do not think there is a tree within a mile of St. Helen’s that pos- 
sesses half its natural vigour ; and I should think that three-fourths of 
the trees are totally dead. I may instance one particularly. There 
is a very respectable house called Park House, having a little orna- 
mental water, and there is a temple erected in the grounds ; the place 
was beautifully planted up to the road, and about nine or ten years 
ago it was with the greatest difficulty you could see the house from 
the road as you were passing, whether on foot or on horseback; and 
now there are from forty-five to fifty trees standing there which have 
not had a leaf on them for two years, and scarcely a branch. ‘The trees 
average in height from twenty-five to thirty-five feet, and I dare say 
there is not a pound of bark upon them at the present time; some 
have fallen down entirely, and at present lie upon the ground; but the 
forty-five or fifty trees which are left standing look like so many stems, 
and I think it would be difficult for anybody to say that there is a 
vestige of vegetation left for any one to sce in the shape of grass or 
anything else. The property must be deserted, as it were, and must 
be converted into labourers’ cottages.” 


The crops subjected to the influence of the vapour suffer greatly. 
Formerly the small occupiers would obtain one-half of the rent 
and taxes from the produce of their orchards and gardens ; now 
it is a rare thing for them to be able to grow either fruit or vege- 
tables.* The corn is also damaged, particularly if the vapour 
falls upon the crop when in bloom. “I have seen some fields 
completely destroyed when the grain was in bloom,” said one 
witness, also from St. Helen’s; and he subsequently stated, appa- 
rently referring to the same field: “The field was about two 
statute acres, and there was no good corn at all upon it; the corn 
was quite light: . . . the straw stood right up, and there was 





% 


Mr, Joseph Cook examined.—‘' Would you make up from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels of fruit a year ?’—“‘ Possibly altogether it might be, in a favourable season.” 
“ What can you do now ?”—“ In this orchard and garden last year, I believe, there 
was not a single apple or pear. . . . Nearly all the apple trees are dead.” 


- 
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nothing in the ear; it was a fine field of wheat to look at before.” 
“My assistant,” said Mr. Moubert, “saw the day before yester- 
day a field of growing corn which is damaged to the extent of 
twenty yards in width by one of the works, in a straight line 
across the field; the wind has changed, and it has then been 
attacked almost at right angles by another manufactory, leaving 
a similar scorched appearance ; and I am quite certain that that 
portion of the field of corn can never recover.”"* The mischief 
may be done in a single hour. The leaves of vegetables exposed 
to the vapour curl up and are corroded into holes. Oats, clover, 
and potatoes, likewise suffer. ‘‘I remember,” said one witness, 
“once seeing, where the vapours had fallen, a breadth of about 
twenty yards, upon a field of young clover, and could see quite 
distinctly the two colours, where the vapour had fallen and where 
it had not; the hedges on the side nearest to the works I could 
see were burnt in a similar manner, and in the next field in a 
straight direction from the chimney.” “I have seen it,” (the 
effect of the vapour on cereal crops,) said another witness, “‘ tail 
off hike a fine painting, as it went off; the further it went the less 
injury was done.” Potatoes damaged by the vapour differ in 
appearance from those damaged by the ordinary blight. “ When 
they are affected ‘by the vapour they all drop off, even the top 
goes; in the ordinary blight there would be the crown of the 
wizel green, but those affected by the vapour all drop off, top 
and all.” No black spot is observed in the leaf as in the blight. 

The grass within the influence of the noxious vapour is asserted 
to be seriously affected both in quantity and quality. ‘ We did 
not, said one witness, “get more grass off about four statute 
acres than we ought to get off two. All the good quality of the 
grass is killed.” “The grass had not fattening quality im it,” 
said another witness. Neither sheep nor cattle could be 
fattened upon it, and both sheep and cattle fed on such pasture 
frequently aborted. One person, who kept about twenty-nine 
cows, had as many as twenty-five a year cast their calves, and 
some would cast twice over in one year. ‘‘ They” (the cows), 
said the witness who testified to the last fact, “are always cough- 
ing ; sometimes the shed will be full of vapour, and you will hear 





* Mr. Peter Ford examined.—‘* What are the crops now, as compared with what 
they were when you took the farm ?”—‘‘ About two years before I took it there 
was one field in particular, a wheat-field, of which the crop was sold to a Mr. 
Worsley, a person in the neighbourhood, He had nine loads of wheat to the statute 
acre. . . . Two years afterwards I had the same field sown with wheat. ... It 
was a very nice lot of wheat, and stood well; but just before it came to maturity, 
I perceived that something was the matter with it; it went white on the side 
coming from St. Helen’s, and when I came to thresh it, I had about four loads and 
a half to the statute acre off the same field which the gentleman had had nine 
loads.” . 
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every one of them coughing.’ ‘‘ We have been obliged to pur- 
chase hay all this season for the horses, and sell our own for 
packing,’ said a third witness. 

Stone, or wood, exposed to the vapour, is discoloured, becom- 
ing of a slaty, bluish colour. ‘I have seen,” said Mr. Moubert, 
“four or five miles away from St. Helens, on more occasions than 
one, a vehicle for the carriage of passengers in the country, of a 
slaty blue colour on one side, and a dingy yellow on the other, 
simply because it has been exposed to the action of the vapour 
during the night, and has not been put under cover.” 

The only effect mentioned of the influence of the vapour upon 
man, apart from its offensive odour, is a disagreeable sensation 
in the throat, and an irritating cough, especially with those who 
have a tendency to asthma, or other chest affection. Mr. Michael 
stated that he had not been able ‘“‘to trace the slightest damage 
to persons employed in the [copper] works [at Swansea], or to 
persons living near ;” but Mr. Hicks, of Smethwick, a suburb of 
Birmingham, surgeon, describes the effects of the vapours arising 
from the chemical and metal works there as being very serious to 
health. There are numbers of houses in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the works, which have ceased to be occupied at all, 
in consequence of the effluvia. 

The odour cast off by the alkali waste is peculiarly offensive to 
the smell. This waste is a combination of sulphur with lime, 
and in heavy floods and rains it is apt to be washed into 
the streams (alongside of which it is frequently piled up 
in enormous quantities). When muriatic acid is also passed 
into the streams, which is not unfrequently the case, sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen is given off, as is made but too manifest by the 
abominable smell, like rotten eggs. This formation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen sometimes gives rise to unpleasant conse- 
quences. Dr. Lyon Playfair stated in his evidence before the 
Committee, that on one occasion, as he was passing some alkali 
works in company of Baron Liebig, a quantity of waste acid got 
into contact with the alkali waste,-and two men were nearly killed 
by the fumes. He saw them again two hours after the accident, 
and they were still insensible from the poisonous effects of the gas. 
The injurious effects of the waste and the muriatic acid escaping 
into streams, rival on a smaller, but not. unimportant scale, the 
effects of muriatic acid gas given off into the atmosphere. The 
waters are deprived almost entirely, if not altogether, of fish, and 
they prove destructive to water-meadows, and most pernicious 
to all vegetation in the event of floods; wild fowl are driven 
away; and the iron-work and sheathing of boats is very seri- 
ously damaged. 

According to Mr. Moubert, it is the generally received opinion 
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that “the vapour emitted from copper works does not pass to so 
great a distance, though it does very great injury, and perhaps 
greater injury within a more restricted area than the vapour of 
alkali works.” Mr. Michael, of Swansea, however, pretty clearly 
shows that the sulphurous acid given off in copper smelting does, 
under certain conditions of the atmosphere, travel long distances ; 
and Mr. Hutchinson, the proprietor of some alkali works at 
Widness, near Runcorn, said, ‘‘ The muriatic acid has more 
affinity for moisture, and consequently, as a rule, condenses 
itself in the atmosphere sooner and falls sooner than the 
sulphurous acid, and the sulphurous acid goes to a greater 
distance.’ The damage to vegetation arising from coal-smoke 
would appear to be limited within a very confined area. On an 
average, 600,000 tons of coal are consumed annually within the 
district of St. Helens. The St. Helens coal contains a larger 
portion than usual of sulphur—r% per cent. Thus the quantity 
of sulphur in 600,000 tons would amount to 12,000 tons, and be 
equivalent to 34,000 tons of oil of vitriol evolved during the 
combustion. 

When so many different manufactories, giving rise to injurious 
vapours, are collected together in a narrow district, it would be 
difficult to apportion the exact amount of mischief done by each ; 
but the majority of the witnesses concurred in the opinion that 
the alkali and copper works were the principal causes of injury. 

The reduction in the value of property, within a mile and a- 
half radius from St. Helens, and consequent upon the noxious 
vapours arising from the manufactories referred to, is estimated 
at 211,000/. On one estate alone the damage done to timber 
and hedges was valued at about 17,000/, Sycamores, it would 
appear, from the evidence of one witness, were least affected by 
the vapours. © 

Mr. W. N. Michael, successively Officer of Health, Mayor, 
Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, and of the Board of Works 
at Swansea, gave much interesting evidence to the committee on 
the influence exercised in the vicinity of that town by the vapours 
given off in the process of copper smelting, and other mineral 
as well as alkali works. The principal manufacture carried on at 
Swansea is, however, copper-smelting, and the appearance of the 
country immediately around the town is extraordinary. It is 
entirely denuded of vegetation. The hill-sides havenot a blade of 
grass upon them, but are converted into a mass of debris of gravel 
and stones. The influence of the vapour from the copper 

,Works may extend several miles. 





“The extent of its influence (Mr. Michael said) depends upon 
this: if the atmosphere be perfectly dry, and if the smoke be emitted 
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at a considerable elevation, itis carried in a layer that can be traced for 
miles in the atmosphere; but the instant it comes into contact with 
moisture it is converted into vitriol; and if there beanything that is at all 
moist on the ground, the sulphuric acid has such affinity for water that it 
drops upon vegetation and utterly corrodes it: a fog will convert the 
sulphurous acid into sulphuric. Whenever I have found copper smoke 
coming over the district, I have collected specimens of the vegetation 
injured, in order to show demonstratively that it was not an accidental 
influence, but really due to sulphurous or sulphuric acid. I have made 
a point of collecting specimens of vegetation which have been injured, 
and of getting sulphurous acid or sulphuric acid from them, m order 
to make it clear that they had suffered from the copper smoke. ‘This 
(producing a leaf of abutilon striatum) is a very startling instance ; 
the gardener one night left one of the lights of my conservatory open, 
and the next morning he found a hundred leaves were affected in that 
way. There had been a drifting mist in the night, and the sulphurous 
acid that passed over the town had become-turned into sulphuric acid, 
and the leaves looked as though they had been sprinkled with vitriol. 
From the surface of those leaves, when so affected, the sulphurous acid 
or the sulphuric acid can always be obtained.” 


The plants injured were situated a mile and a-half from the 
copper-works. Mr. Michael, in further illustration of the effects 
of sulphurous acid in a more concentrated form, also produced a 
specimen of osmunda regalis injured by copper smoke, and 
showed in what manner this damaged a plant, checking its natural 
growth and stunting it, by comparing the specimen with one 
gathered the morning of examination on Wimbledon Common. 
He added that, occasionally, in particular situations, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of copper-works, ferns and violets may be 
found entirely untouched, where there has been an accidental 
elevation of the ground, which has diverted the current. “ T have 
seen,” he said, “an entire field which has been thus protected not 
at all injured, and yet for miles round the whole country has 
been devastated ; and, therefore, persons who have not paid much 
attention to the subject are carried away with the idea that the 
destruction cannot be due to the copper smoke or noxious vapour, 
when they see a little oasis in the desert of devastation which has 
been created around ; but persons who study currents in the atmo 
sphere, and see how the wind will carry the gas in one direction or 
the other, easily account for the fact that some small portion of 

vegetation may escape injury, while the rest around is entirely 
destr oyed.” 

The arsenious acid and arsenic given off in the process of 
smelting copper is not carried to a great distance. Mr. Michael 
had never been able to trace the slightest damage from this source® 
to persons employed in the works, or living near. No farming 
or grazing goes on in the vicinity of the works, the whole of the 
ground having been bought up and destroyed. But where new 
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works are established in the midst of grazing districts, the pol- 
sonous effects of the arsenious acid precipitated upon the erass 
quickly become apparent in the flocks or herds. In one instance, 
a gentleman who kept several hundred ponies, which he was 
accustomed to buy young and fatten for sale, was obliged to give 
up keeping them. They became peculiarly shaggy and starved in 
appearance ; the knee-joints began to swell, and the animals began 
to get lame and hide-bound, the hair fell off, the teeth became black, 
and fell out, and necrosis of the bone occurred. The grazing of a 
large tract of land was of necessity abandoned. Rabbits, sheep, 
and horses have died from the effects of the poison, arsenic being 
detected in the bodies after death. Mr. Herapath and other 
chemists have detected both copper and arsenic in the bodies of 
animals which have grazed in the vicinity of copper works. 

At one time, when fluor spar was used as a flux in the process 
of smelting, serious damage used to arise from fluoric acid 
being thrown out im large quantities. Indeed, there was not a 
pane of glass in Swansea the surface of which, from the action of 
the fluoric acid, was not so obscured as to look like ground 

lass. 

Lhe principal sources of injury, of the different manufactures 
giving rise to noxious vapours, would appear to be unquestionably 
the alkali and copper works, and of these, perhaps, the former most 
extensively. But it is certain, not only from the evidence of 
scientific men, but also of the manufacturers themselves, that 
the pernicious effects arising from alkali works may be entirely 
prevented. The modes adopted in the best-conducted works of this 
description for the prevention of nuisance are various, but they are 
all modifications of one principle; viz., the condensation of the 
muriatic gas evolved, by passing it through towers filled with coke, 
or other porous materials, and subjected to a constant stream of 
water. A similar process is made use of in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, the effects of which, if the gases were permitted to 
escape, would be equally injurious to vegetation. But the sul- 
phuric acid is of somuch commercial value, that it is the interest 
of the manufacturer that the gases evolved in its manufacture 
should be perfectly condensed; and evidence was laid before the 
Committee that in the neighbourhood of some of the most exten- 
sive works of this description no appreciable injury to vegetation 
is perceptible. The production of muriatic acid, however, exceeds 
threefold the effective demand for it, hence there is much less 
pecuniary interest to effect complete condensation of the gas, and 
it is suffered to escape. As this condensation may, however, be 
effected without necessarily impeding the trade, the Committee 
consider it a fit subject for legislation. In this conclusion the 
Committee are supported by a statement made to them that “the 
majority of the Alkali trade” recognise the need for compulsory 
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condensation, ‘‘ provided such time be given for the consideration 
of the subject as will enable a measure to be framed which, while 
protecting the public, will not be injurious to a manufacture 
occupying so large an amount of capital and labour, so important 
to the prosperity of the country at large, and essential to the 
actual existence of large communities. ’ 

Chemical science has not hitherto succeeded in discovering a 
method of utilizing alkali waste, but the injury arising from it to 
streams, the Committee think, although the subject does not come 
strictly within the scope of their inquiry, merits the attention of 
the Legislature. 

The escape of the sulphuretted hydrogen, produced in the 
manufacture of ammonia salts, may be prevented as effectively as 
that of muriatic acid gas in the alkali manufacture. The offensive 
process in the manufacture of ammonia, as described by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, is as follows :—The ammonia is made from gas-water, 
which comes from the distillation of coals; that gas-water contains 
ammonia combined with sulphur; and when either muriatic acid 
is added to make muriate of ammonia, or sulphuric acid to make 
sulphate of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen is given off in large 
quantities. It is sometimes sent up the chimneys, or passed 
through a fire to burn it; but in the latter case it becomes a gas 
probably more destructive to vegetation by being converted into 
sulphurous acid, though its smell is not so disagreeable. Lat- 
terly, many works have been making ammonia salts in a much 
less offensive way, by boiling the ammonia water with lime, which 
drives off the ammonia, and leaves the sulphur behind with the 
lime. Then the ammonia is conducted into acids, and the salt is 
made without any offensive smell, so that the salts can be pre- 
pared without the emission of noxious vapours. If sulphuretted 
hydrogen is produced by adding the acid, there is a simple 
means of absorbing it, and so removing the noxious and offensive 
part of the process, by passing the gas over iron-rust, which 
is very cheap, and is obtained now by the burning of the 
pyrites for the sulphuric acid chamber. This completely absorbs 
the sulphuretted hydrogen, and prevents it passing into the air, 
and at the same time economizes the sulphur, which would other- 
wise be wasted. Dr. Lyon Playfair would not state that the pro- 
cess had been sufficiently established to make it possible to insist 
upon its compulsory adoption, but he had no doubt that the 
offensiveness of the manufacture of ammonia salts was practically 
removeable, and the Committee suggest that the operation should 
be subjected to legislative interference. 

No means have yet been devised for neutr alizing the i injurious 
effects of the vapours produced in copper smelting , consistently 
with the carrying on of this important branch of industry, con- 
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sequently the Committee cannot advise that it should be classed, 
for purposes of legislation, with the works to which we have pre- 
viously adverted. The evidence laid before the Committee on 
the pernicious results arising from lead smelting, in the progress 
of which, as in that of copper smelting, sulphurous acid is given 
off, was in some respects contradictory, and was not sufficiently 
conclusive to warrant the Committee in founding upon it any 
specific recommendation. 

The evidence laid before the Committee on other noxious or 
offensive vapours chiefly referred to the working of the existing 
law regarding them and to the practicability of prevention, as justi- 
_ fying or calling for further legislation. 

The protection afforded by the law to the public against the 
noxious vapours we have mainly referred to, where no local 
or exceptional legislation has been introduced, is— 

I. Action for damages, where individual injury is alleged. 
2. Indictment, where the injury complained of is general 
and public. | 

The first mode of proceeding, it would appear, affords no 
adequate remedy, on account of the expense attending it, the 
difficulty, where several works are in juxtaposition, of tracing 
the damage to any one, or of apportioning it among several, and 
from the fact, that even when verdicts have been obtained, and 
compensation, however insufficient, awarded, a discontinuance of 
the nuisance has not in most cases been the result; the profits 
of the offending manufacture apparently being such, that the 
proprietors preferred to pay damages rather than amend the 
source of mischief. 

“Tf recourse be had to indictment, it is necessary to prove that 
the cause of complaint is not of a rare and casual character, but 
of frequent recurrence, affecting, not a few individuals, but so 
large a portion of the population as to constitute a ‘ public 
nuisance. The proceeding is accompanied with the same diffi- 
culties of tracing the injury to a particular work, as in that by 
action the expense and delay are also great], and the verdict of 
guilty, if obtained, only renders the defendant lable to appear 
when called upon to receive judgment in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, where very moderate fines are imposed. The prosecutor 
cannot obtain any compensation for individual injury accruing 
to himself, and the costs allowed on taxation are merely nominal 
in comparison with the expenses actually incurred.” 

The other provisions of the law which apply, or have been 
supposed to apply, to nuisances of this description, are scattered 
over a number of statutes, and are full of doubt and difficulty. 
The Nuisances Removal Act, by reason of certain doubtful con- 
structions and provisions for appeal, very imperfectly meets the 
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cases in question, if at all. It is also doubtful whether the 
Public Health Act, which is dependent for its adoption upon the 
rate-payers of a district, can be applied to prevent the nuisance 
arising from gases evolved in manufacturing processes. The 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement Act and the Metropolitan Local 
Improvement Act, which apply to the metropolis alone, also fail 
in this respect. 

The Committee, therefore, after having taken into considera- 
tion the whole of the existing provisions of the laws respecting 
nuisances arising from manufactures, express an opinion, that 
it would be desirable that the laws respecting nuisances gene- 
rally should be consolidated and made uniform throughout the 
country. 

They further recommend, “‘that the provision in the Smoke 
Prevention Act respecting offensive trades should be made of 
universal application; that the gases evolved in manufacturing 
purposes should be placed on the same footing as smoke from 
furnaces ; that full effect should be given to the 23rd and 24th Vic., 
c. 77, 8. 13 (the Amended Nuisances Removal Act) ; that medical 
inspectors, when appointed, should have the right of free access 
to all works productive of noxious vapours at all hours when such 
works are in operation ; that the power, on the part of the defen- 
dant of demurring to the jurisdiction of the magistrate should be 
abolished; and if any appeal be allowed to the superior courts, 
they would be inclined to restrict it to cases in which the magis- 
trate should certify that they involved questions of law fitting to 
be there heard and decided.” 

The Committee justly think that the magistrates may be safely 
entrusted with the discretionary power involved in the term: 
‘the best practicable means for counteracting the annoyance ;” 
and they observe that they have taken evidence respecting several 
of the most offensive processes, as coke-burning, patent cement 
works, lime-kilns, bone boiling, and others, to the effect, that by 
well known and easily adopted means they may be rendered 
innocuous. They point out, also, the need of remedy in the case 
where the nuisance existsonthe extreme boundaryof one “district,” 
and the adjoining district is the sufferer, the local authority of 
that in which the nuisance is situated refusing to move. The 
Committee, however, while believing that the alterations suggested 
would be found adequate for the more ordinary nuisances, yet 
conceive that the injuries arising from alkali works and other 
chemicai manufactures ought to be dealt with by special legisla- 
tion; in this conclusion concurring with the opinion of the 
manufacturers engaged in the alkali trade, in respect of that trade, 
as set forth in the statement to which we have referred in a 
previous paragraph. 
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Further, the Committee trust that the attention of Govern- 
ment will be turned to the subject during the recess, and that 
at the commencement of the next session of Parliament, a 
Bill will be introduced to remedy the existing evil. The Com- 
mittee add :— 


“Without anticipating the decision of the Government as to the 
precise provisions of such a bill, they do not hesitate to express their 
opinion that the Legislature should not attempt to prescribe the 
specific process by which the nuisance should be prevented; but that 
a substantial penalty should attach to the escape of gas or vapour 
during the process of manufacture; that any person should be at 
liberty to sue for such penalty; and that it should be recoverable at 
quarter sessions, without appeal to the superior courts, except in cases 
in which the magistrate should certify that they involved questions of 
law fitting to be there heard and decided. 

“ But the Committee feel bound to record their opinion, that, for 
the effectual suppression of this nuisance, it will be necessary that 
inspectors, properly qualified, should be appointed, who should at all 
times have free access to the works, with or without notice, so far 
as may be necessary for ascertaining that nuisance is effectually 
prevented, and who should be officially charged with the duty of 
enforcing the law; and, without desiring to imply any suspicion of 
the local authorities, they concur in the opinion expressed by more 
than one witness, that such inspectors, by whomsvever appointed 
and paid, should be wholly independent of all local control, and 
removed as far as possible from all local influence.” 


The Committee conclude their report by expressing the opinion 
that, in framing a measure on these principles, the Government 
will have the cheerful co-operation of all the most respectable 
manufacturers engaged in the trades affected by it. 


- 


Pepevie— THE STATE OF LUNACY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


I.—ENGLAND. 


THE asylum population of England, according to the 16th, and 
latest, Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, amounted, on the 
ist January, 1862, to 26,200. This is an increase of 1355 on 
the number of lunatics remaining in the different classes of 
asylums on the Ist January, 1861. The augmentation of private 
patients within the twelve months of 1861 was 128; of pauper, 
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In the four years 1858-61 the increase of asylum population 
had been as follows :— 


Private. Pauper. Total Increase. 
1858 2.96 602 898 
1859 96 768 864 
1860 189 924 1113 
1861 128 1227 1355 


The total number of pauper patients on the Ist January, 
1862, was 20,950, of whom 1562 were in private asylums and 
hospitals. 

The existing and prospective accommodation for patients, in 
County and Borough Asylums, on the Ist January, 1858, was 
21,048. If we estimate the additions, completed or in progress, 
since this calculation was made, at 2000, the present accommoda- 
tion would be a little above 23,000. The annual average rate of in- 
crease of pauper lunatics in County and Borough Asylums was, 
in the five years 1857—61, 1087. At this rate of increase, 
the existing amount of accommodation in these asylums would 
be exhausted by pauper patients alone in about three years. 

The pauper patients in Hospitals and Licensed Houses 
amounted, on the 1st of January, 1862, to 1562. 

The increase of lunatic population in County and Borough 
Asylums, during 1861, was 1062 (private patients, 55; pauper, 
1008) ; in Hospitals, 2 (the private patients having decreased 2, 
the pauper increased 4) ; in Metropolitan Licensed Houses, 179 
(private patients, 57; pauper, 122); in Provincial Licensed 
Houses, 111 (private patients, 18 ; pauper, 93). 

The chief bulk of the Commissioners’ Report for 1861 is 
occupied with an account of the history of the past and present 
condition of the Provincial Licensed Houses. In their fourteenth 
Report the Commissioners gave a similar history of the Metro- 
politan Licensed Houses. An appendix to the present Report 
contains copies of the entries made in the visitors’ books of the 
different County and Borough Asylums by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy at their latest visits in 1861. 7 

The statements of the Commissioners show that the condition 
of the great majority of both licensed houses and county and 
borough asylums is most excellent. Of one licensed house only 
is it said that the arrangements and management are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory; and the number of those houses of which the 
Commissioners express themselves somewhat doubtfully is very 
‘few. 

Respecting the Public Asylums, the Commissioners state, that 
their visits and recommendations “ have led to important improve- 
ments ;” and that ‘the beneficial effects upon the patients. have 
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been obvious, and recognised by the authorities immediately 
responsible for their care and treatment.” 

The enormous establishments of Hanwell and Colney Hatch 
have again obtained unenviable notoriety from the occurrence of 
a death from the brutality of an attendant, and the probable death 
of a second patient from a similar cause in the former, and the 
murder of one patient by another in the latter. On these cases 
the Commissioners remark, ‘“‘ The experience of such occurrences, 
indeed, furnishes the decisive argument against lunatic establish- 
ments of the magnitude of Colney Hatch and Hanwell. Where 
persons requiring constant protection are brought together in 
such great numbers, it is impossible to obtain for the individual 
the protection required, from the absence of that continual 
watchfulness in the particular case which is indispensable to 
secure it.* The Commissioners express the opinion that the 
Secretary of State should be entrusted with increased powers over 
the management of county asylums. : 


Plans and descriptions are appended to the Report of the 
asylums which have recently been erected for the City of Bristol, 
the County and Borough of Cambridge, the joint counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and those of Beds, Herts, and 
Hants. ‘The details given are too extended to admit of quotation; 
but a few of the more important facts may be referred to. 

The City of Bristol Asylum has attached to it about seventeen 
acres of ground, the whole of which is used as a vegetable garden. 
The building is designed to receive 200 patients; and accom- 
modation is provided for one-third of the number in single rooms, 
the remainder being placed in associated dormitories, which will 
each hold from six to eleven inmates. A few of the single rooms are 
padded. ‘The infirmaries are arranged to hold 22 patients. The 
whole building is constructed as nearly fireproof as possible. The 
large dormitories are calculated to give rather more than 500 
cubic feet for each patient ; in the infirmaries the space allotted 
to each patient is somewhat more. All the corridors for patients 
are 12 feet wide, provided with open fireplaces, and form exceed- 
ingly cheerful galleries commanding good views of the picturesque 
country around. In the day-rooms upwards of 300 cubic feet has 
been allowed for each patient, and the large rooms have two 
fireplaces. 

The minimum cubic space recommended by the Barrack Com- 
mission for each man in barrack-rooms is 600 cubic feet; in 
hospital 1200. Adopting these data, the cubic space allowed for 
patients in the Bristol Asylum would appear to be somewhat 
small. The cost of the Asylum was £27,500; style, Italian ; 
structure, stone. 
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The County and Borough of Cambridge Asylum is built for 
252 patients, 126 of each sex. The accommodation consists of 
26 single rooms, and 50 beds in dormitories on the ground floor ; 
26 single rooms, and 98 beds in dormitories on the first floor ; 
and 10 single rooms, and 42 beds in dormitories on the second 
floor. There are about 61 acres of land attached to the building, 
and laid out as garden and farm. The cost of the building is 
not stated; the style is a modification of the architecture of 
James’s period; and the construction is of white brick, relieved 
by red and black brick, and with stone dressings. 

The Cumberland and Westmoreland Asylum is built upon a 
property containing 108 acres, and which cost about. £8000, 
The building is adapted for 200 patients, and is described as 
nineteenth-century Italian in style. The following extracts from 
the architect's description will show the nature of the accommo- 
dation for the patients, excepting the dining and recreation hall 
(60 feet by 30 feet) :-— 


“The corridors or exercise galleries are each 83 feet 6 inches long 
and to feet wide, at the ends of which, and separated by a glazed 
screen, are the day-rooms. ‘The corridors are lighted by a series of 
windows with arched heads, giving an agreeable arcaded appearance, 
and the glazed screens at the ends, separating the day-rooms, have 
been adopted in order to remove the depressing effect found to be 
produced on the inmates by a dead wall, which gives an impression of 
restraint and confinement. 

“The day-rooms are 30 feet by 20 feet, well lighted by windows, 
looking out in three different directions. 

“Each gallery and each day-room has two open fireplaces. 

“The position of the attendant’s room at the end of the gallery 
affords ample means of inspection through the whole of the ward, 
and every person entering the ward, or passing from it, either to the 
covered ways, dining-hall, or airing-courts, must come under his 
observation. 

“Ten separate sleeping-rooms, each 9g feet by 7 feet, lighted from 
the north side, are entered from the corridor, as indicated on the 
plan. 

“At the angles adjoining the day-rooms are the principal stone 
staircases, 5 feet wide; the wells being built up to form ventilating 
shafts, up the centre of which are the copper flues from heating appa- 
ratus in the basement, more particularly described hereafter. 

“ A projecting building to the north, behind the staircase, contains 
the bath-rooms, lavatories, slop-rooms, water-closets, &c., and which 
are all grouped together, in order that all the piping may be at once 
led to the outlet drain. 

“One great advantage contemplated in this arrangement has been 
the complete separation of these offices from the wards, and the 
means by cross ventilation of cutting off any effluvia from the main 


building. 
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“The infirmary is situated in a small wing, projecting southwards 
at right angles with the corridor and general day-rooms, and con- 
tains day-room, 18 feet by 13 feet; attendant’s room 13 feet by Io 
feet ; Store-room, lavatory, and water-closet, with three separate 
sleeping-rooms 10 feet by 7 feet, having a short corridor and indepen- 
dent access to the airing-court. 

“The arrangement of the whole of these wards on the two sides 
appropriated to males and females is exactly the same, and the floor 
above is in all respects similar. 

“The plan varies, however, on the top story, which is entirely 
devoted to associated dormitories for 54 inmates. Each ward on this 
floor has four large sleeping apartments, the attendants’ rooms being 
so placed as to give the means of inspection. The bath and water- 
pire arrangement is again repeated on this floor, as on the two floors 
SOLOW s'/ hua es , 

_ “ Each sex has one large airing-court on the south side of the build- 
ing, the entire length of the ward occupied by the patients extend- 
ing about 20 yards beyond the angle of the building, and returning 
as far as the back of the wards respectively, as indicated on the plan. 
The division between the male and female airing-court is formed by a 
garden in front of the dining-hall. The fence walls are sunk in a deep 
trench or cutting, so that the wall has only the appearance of a low 
parapet above the level of the court and walks. _ 

“Small separate courts are also provided for the working patients 
adjoining the workshops and laundries. 

_ “The convalescent or working patients are entirely separated from 
the main building in detached pavilions or blocks on the northern 
side. 

“The block occupied by the males has a day-room and dormitory 
for 4, with attendant’s room on the ground floor, and a dormitory for 
12, with attendant’s room on the first floor; also a large timber-yard, 
shops for cabinet-makers, joiners, plumbers, painters, shoemakers 
and tailors, a bakehouse, flour-store, water-closets, lavatories, slop- 
room, &c. ‘The stable, coach-house, and a post mortem or dead-house, 
adjoin, with a separate stable-yard. 

“The block occupied by the females contains the wash-house and 
laundry, each 40 feet by 20 feet; a drying closet, rooms for the 
reception and distribution of the clothes, each 20 feet by Io feet, 
with boiler-house adjoining; also a day-room, attendant’s room, a 
dormitory for 4 on the ground floor, and dormitory for 12 and attend- 
ant’s room on the floor above. 

“The wash-house and laundry are lofty and well lighted, and adjoin- 
ing is a drying-yard in addition to the laundry court. ... . 

“ Finding that the results of the many costly artificial systems of 
ventilation resorted to in large asylums aud gaols had been practically 
very uncertain in their success, the architect recommended to the Com- 
mittee of Visitors the adoption of open fires, and windows opening at the 
top and bottom, as the most natural means of attaining a healthful and 
agreeable warmth with the opportunity of easy and rapid ventilation. 

“Thus, when the patients go out into the airing-courts, by opening 
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the windows in the exercise galleries and those in the separate sleeping- 
rooms, a thorough change of the air in each ward is effected in a very 
short time. 

“ Over the door of each separate sleeping-room is hung a small anal 
window in order to assist the ventilation of these rooms during the 

night. In the roof, over each ward, is a horizontal ventilating trank 
for carrying off the vitiated air, to which are connected a number of 
small flues from the several apartments. 

“‘ These horizontal flues discharge into the upright ventilating shafts 
before referred to, in the centre of the great staircases, and the ‘foul air 
thus passes off from the building. These upright ventilating shafts 
or towers rise about forty feet above the ridge of the roof of the main 
building, and are of sufficient size to contain a circular copper tube or 
smoke-flue from the furnace of the bath-boiler in the cellar. This smoke- 
flue thus becomes a heated core up the centre of the air shaft, and by 
rarefying the air about it creates a continual rising current, and ex- 
tracts the air from the horizontal shafts in the roof and from the several 
air-flues connected therewith. 

“The ventilation of the large dormitories on the top floor has been 
assisted by inserting a number of air gratings communicating with the 
outside of the level of the floor.” 


The asylum is built from a design and plans prepared by Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cary, the county architect and surveyor. The building 
and fixtures have cost about £25,000, exclusive of gas-works, 
fencing, bridges, lodge, and other matters external to the build- 
ing, which have cost about £6000. 

The Joint Counties Asylum of Beds, Herts, and Hants stands 
upon an estate of upwards of 250 acres. “The arrangements 
for the wards are exceedingly simple; they are short, with cor- 
ridors twelve feet wide, in which are single bed-rooms for patients, 
and attendants’-rooms, lavatory, &c. No. I. corridor is headed 
by a congeries of three day and dining rooms, communicating 
with eadk other, and yet can be entered ‘separately. These, with 
the corridor, form a recreation hall. The upper floors consist 
entirely of sleeping-rooms.” The building is constructed of red 
and white brick, with stone quoins in parts. The amount of 
accommodation is not stated. Plans are prepared for erecting 
double cottages on the estate for thirty or forty semi if 
deemed expedient. 


The attention of the Commissioners has been directed to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the insane in the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man, over which they have no jurisdiction. The repre- 
sentations made by them to the Secretary of State will no doubt 
lead to an amelioration in the condition of lunatics in both lo- 
calities. 
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Several Acts were passed in the course of the Parliamentary 
Session of 1861 affecting lunatics. 

By the “ Act for the Abolition of Contributions by Counties 
for the Relief of Prisoners in the Queen’s Prison, and for the 
Benefit of Bethlehem Hospital” (24 Vict. c. 12), the Secretary 
of State is no longer empowered to order the removal of insane 
prisoners from the Queen’s Prison to Bethlehem Hospital. 

The “ Act to amend the Laws regarding the Removal of the 
Poor and the Contribution of Parishes to the Common Fund of 
Unions” (24 & 25 Vict., c. 55, s.6, 9), provides for the maintenance 
of pauper lunatics in an asylum out of the common fund of the 
union to which their parish may belong, and for a more equitable 
arrangement of the contributions of parishes to the common 
fund of the union. ‘This will prove a great relief to poor 
parishes, and remove one of the incentives for keeping pauper 
lunatics out of asylums. 

The “Act to amend the Law relating to Bankruptcy” (24 & 
25 Vict., c. 134, s. 109), empowers justices of peace to remove 
lunatic debtors from gaols to asylums. | 

The tables on the next page show more fully the state of the 
asylum population in 1861. 


Criminal Lunatics —The Judicial Statistics for 1861 contain 
many interesting details respecting criminal lunatics, for the 
twelve months ending the 29th September, 1861. At that time 
the number of criminal lunatics under detention was 799. At 
the beginning of the year the number had been 776; during the 
year 135 were committed, and 59 “received from other asylums, 
making a total of 970, of whom 750 were males, and 220 
females. Of this number there were discharged, or removed by 
death or otherwise, 134 males and 37 females, making a total of 
171. The manner of discharge or removal was as follows :— 


Died . < : : : : : 49 
Escaped. ‘ : : : : ne 4. 
On becoming sane : : : “ 5 0 
-~Removed, sane, for trial or punishment . . 20 
Removed to other asylums . : : . 58 


An increase of 23 or 2°9 per cent. appears in the number re- 
maining at the close of the year, as compared with the number 
under detention at its commencement, there having been an in- 
crease of 581, or 7°5 per cent., in 1860, following an increase 1n 
each of the three preceding years. The increase in the number 
remaining under detention at the close of last year, as compared 
with 1856, amount to 202, or 33°8 per cent. 
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The following are the original judgments, or orders, under 
which the lunatics were detained, with the proportion per cent. 
which the numbers under each bear to the whole :— 








Proportion per 
cent. to whole 
Number. Number. 
Found insane 131 13°5 
Acquitted insane. 140 14°4 
Insane, committed by justices 88 git 
Dangerous lunatics, committed by 
justices 7 i 
Convicts becoming insane after trial, 
_and removed by order of Secretary i 604. 6239 
_of State 
970 I00°0 


The following table shows the periods for which those detained 
for each crime Fas been under detention :— 
Proportion per 
Number of cent. of whole 


Persons. Number. 
One year and under . : ; Reel oo TOi5 
T'wo years and above one . ; ta, 199 20°5 
Three years and above two ‘ fi eT gta 
Five years and above three ’ ae is 13°2 
Ten years and above five . i ; 2.03 20°9 
Fifteen years and above ten. tee OG 6:2 
Twenty years and above fifteen . Bor et 4°3 
Above twenty years . : : 7 20 2-0 


The offences for which the lunatics were in custody in 1861 
are shown in the accompanying table, the greatest numbers 
being,—for larcenies, 2341, or 24°1 per cent. of the whole; for 
murder, 141, or 14°5 per cent. of the whole; and for attempts to 


murder, 98, or 10°1 per cent. of the whole. 
Male. Female. Total. 


Murders 37°"). : Cc 45 er 4st 
Attempts to murder, mania, stabbing. WE SoontTes Tne 28 
Concealing birth, Phuaticille , q “<6 3 3 
_ Manslaughter . - : ; : Hie A bes hag 7 
Rape ‘ : Rae 9 ee he: 7 
ort with intent to ravish ; ‘ eT Chie II 
Unnatural offences. ‘ eee ti fe) II 
Treasonable and seditious offences ; ree. fo) 4 
Assaults . ‘ : : ey 4 46 
Indecent exposure of person : ' ‘ake fo) 6 
Burglary and housebreaking .. i es 2: 55 
Robbery on the highway, &. . : Seles 12 ° 12 
Sheep stealing . : . eck! fe) 7 


~ 
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Male. Female. Total. 


Horse stealing . : ; , eo Caan 7 
Larceny and petty thefts . ; . 1 r66. 2 Be ae 
I'rauds and embezzlements . V5 aCe 5 
Receiving stolen goods 5 I 6 
Arson and malicious burning 36 5 41 
Wilful damage and other malicious offences 9 7 16 
Forgery . ; 4 1 5 
Uttering counterfeit | coin . : ; hy 3 10 
Riot and breach of the peace. : Seas S 9 44 
Under the vagrant laws. : ‘ By eakin 12 54 
Dangerous persons at large : : Se ats fe) wo 
Deserters from the army or navy fe) ‘ 
For want of sureties . : ; : 39 10%? oe 
Other offences . : : ; ; « 540 See 


The total charges for criminal lunatics in the year were 
26,7011. 6s. 11d., being an increase of 1,1601. 3s. 10d., or about 
4°5 per cent. upon the total charges for the preceding year. 


Lunacy Legislation, 1862. 


In the course of the past session of Parliament two important 
Acts were passed affecting lunatics: the “Lunacy Regulation 
Act,” and the “ Lunacy Acts Amendment Act.” The following 
is a brief summary of the chief provisions of these Acts :— 

The Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862 (25 and 26 Vict., cap. 86). 
—This Act is an amendment of the law contained in the Lunacy 
Regulation Act, 1853 (16 & 17 Vict. cap. 70), and is to be 
read and construed with the aid of the last-mentioned statute. 

The inquiry to be made under every order for inquiry or com- 
mission of lunacy or issue, is to be confined to the question 
whether or not the person who is the subject of the inquiry is, 
at the tume of such inquiry, of unsound mind and incapable of 
managing himself or his affairs, and no evidence as to anything 
done or said by such person, or as to his demeanour or state of 
mind, at any time being more than two years before the time of 
such inquiry, shall be receivable in proof of insanity on any 
such inquiry, or on the trial of any traverse of an inquisition, 
unless the judge or master shall otherwise direct. Under the 
Act of 1853 (sect. 4) the Lord Chancellor had power to direct 
an inquiry from what time the alleged lunatic had been of un- 
sound mind. This power, therefore, is now abolished. 

Wherever under the Act of 1853 the Lord Chancellor shall 
order an inquiry before a jury, he may henceforth direct an issue 
to be tried in one of the Courts of Common Law, and the ques- 
tion on such issue shall be whether the alleged insane person is 
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of unsound mind and incapable of managing himself or his 
affairs. 

On the trial of every such issue, the alleged lunatic shall, if 
within the jurisdiction, be examined before the taking of the 
evidence is commenced and at the close of the proceedings, before 
the jury consult as to their verdict, unless the judge shall other- 
wise direct, and such examinations shall take place either in open 
court or in private, as the judge shall direct. 

No person is to be entitled to a traverse of any inquisition 
made upon the oath of a jury; but the Lord Chancellor, upon 
petition presented within three months after the trial of any such 
issue, may order a new trial, subject to such directions and upon 
such conditions as he may think proper. (scet. 7.), 

The demand for an inquiry by jury may henceforth be made 
or withdrawn orally or by petition as well as by notice. 

The Lord Chancellor may, upon consent of the lunatic and 
such other persons (if any) whose consent he may deem necessary, 
order the Commission to be superseded, on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may think proper. 

It shall be lawful for the Lord Chancellor to order the costs of 
a petition for a Commission, and of the prosecution of any pro- 
ceedings consequent upon such Commission, to be paid either by 
the petitioner or by the opponents, or out of the estate of 
the lunatic, and partly in one way and partly in another. 

Where a lunatic does not oppose, and his property does not 
exceed 10001, in value or 50/1. per annum, the Lord Chancellor 
may apply it for his benefit in a summary manner without inquisi- 
tion. And for the purpose of giving effect to any such order the 
Lord Chancellor may order land or other property of the lunatic 
to be sold or mortgaged for his benefit. 

The last-mentioned power is also to be applicable to the pro- 
perty of persons acquitted on the ground of insanity. 

The Lord Chancellor is also empowered to direct by order, 
any estate of a lunatic, whether in possession, reversion, re- 
mainder, contingency, or expectancy, to be charged for his main- 
tenance, debts, or cost. 

With respect to the visiting of lunatics, the visitors are to visit 
in such rotation and manner, and are tomake such inquiries as 
the Lord Chancellor shall, by general order, direct, provided that 
after the Ist October, every lunatic shall be personally visited, 
and seen four times a year, and such visits are to be so regulated 
as that the interval between successive visits shall in no case 
exceed four months; but lunatics resident in licensed houses, 
asylums, or registered hospitals, shall not necessarily be visited 
by any ofthe visitors more than once a year. 

The visitors are also to visit alleged lunatics, as the Jord 
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Chancellor may direct, and are to report to the Lord Chancellor 
once every six months. | 

- The Lord Chancellor is empowered to allow pensions to the 
present medical visitors, not exceeding one half of their respec- 
tive salaries. The visitors hereafter appointed, are to hold office 
during good behaviour, and are to receive salaries of 1,500l. 
a year, and shall not practise. 

Superannuation allowances may be paid to any officer in 
lunacy who has served twenty years, and who shall be above 
sixty years of age. 

The Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. cap. 
3.)—This Act is an amendment of the law relating to lunatics 
contained in the 8 & g Vict. cap. 100, 16 & 17 Vict. cap. 96, 
and 16 & 17 Vict. cap. 97, and is to be construed as one Act 
with them, and words defined by the said Acts are to have 
the same meaning in this Act. 

Establishment of County Asylums.—Where plans, estimates, 
or contracts agreed to by a committee of visitors are disapproved 
of by one or more, but not all of the Courts of Quarter Sessions 
whose approbation is required, each Court disapproving, is to 
report thereon to the Secretary of State, who, after inquiry, shail, 
by writing, direct the plan, estimate, or contract, with or without 
alteration, or such other plan, &c., for the like purpose, as he 
may think fit, to be carried into execution, and the decision of 
the Secretary of State shall be final. 

Plans of asylums for pauper lunatics submitted to the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy are to be accompanied with estimates. 

Arrangements may be made for the reception and care in a 
workhouse of a limited number of chronic lunatics, selected by 
the superintendent of the asylum of the district, and certified by 
him to be fit and proper to be so removed. 

The committee of visitors of any asylum may provide accom- 
modation for the burial of pauper lunatics dying in the asylum. 

Licensed Houses.—Houses not previously licensed are to be 
inspected by the Commissioners before being licensed by the 
justices ; and notice of proposed alteration of licensed houses is 
to be given to Commissioners before the consent of the visitors is 
given to such alteration. 

The physician, surgeon, or apothecary, residing in, or visiting 
the house of a non-resident proprietor, shall be approved by the 
licensing Commissioners, or justices. 

The proprietor or superintendent of a licensed house may, with 
the previous consent of two of the licensing Commissioners or 
justices, entertain as a boarder for a specified time, any person 
who may have been a patient in any asylum or licensed house, 
or under care as a single patient, within five years preceding. 
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No person shall be detained in any workhouse, being a lunatic 
or alleged lunatic, beyond the period of fourteen days, unless 
in the opinion, given in writing, of the medical officer of the 
union that such person is a proper person to be kept in a work: 
house, nor unless the accommodation in the workhouse is suffi- 
clent. 

_Persons signing orders for admission must have seen the patient 
within one month, and the time and place when the patient was last 
seen is to be stated in the order. 

The following persons are prohibited from signing any certifi- 
cate or order, for the reception of any private patient into any 
licensed or other house. 

_ First, any person receiving any per centage on, or otherwise 
Interested in, the payments to be made by or on account of 
any patient received into a licensed or other house. 

Second, any medical attendant, as defined by the Lunacy Act, 
8 & g Vict. c. 100. i | 

Wherever possible, the name and address of one or more of the 
relations of a pauper lunatic are to be inserted in the order for 
admission, and in the event of the patient’s death, notice is to be 
sent to such relation, or one of such relations. 

Where any medical certificate upon which a patient has been 
admitted is deemed by the Commissioners to be defective, and is 
not amended within fourteen days after notice, the Commissioners 
may order the patient’s discharge. 

The documents now required to be sent to the Commissioners, 

after two clear days and before seven clear days from the day of 
the admission of any patient (except the statement now required 
to be subjoined to the notice of admission), are to be sent within 
one clear day from the day of admission, and the excepted state- 
ment is to be sent as heretofore. 
-. Every licensed house may be visited at any time, and if within 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Commissioners, shall be visited 
twice in every year by one or more of the Commissioners, in addi- 
tion to the visits now required to be made by two at least. 

Any one or more of the Commissioners may at any time visit 
every asylum and hospital for lunatics, and every gaol in which 
there may be, or may be alleged to be any lunatic. 

Any two of the Commissioners may order removal of lunatics 

froma workhouse to an asylum. : 

Any two of the Commissioners may visit any pauper lunatic or 

alleged lunatic, and may call to their assistance a physician, sur- 
-geon, or apothecary; and upon his certificate, according to 
Schedule F, they may order such lunatic or alleged lunatic to be 
received into an asylum. 

_ The superintendent of every asylum shall once in each half 
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year transmit to the guardians of the union, a statement of the 
condition of every pauper lunatic chargeable to the union. 

The proprietor of every licensed house within the jurisdiction 
of visitors appointed by justices, shall, within three days after a 
visit by the Visiting Commissioner or Commissioners, transmit a 
true copy of the entries made by them or him in the Visitors’ 
Book, the Patients’ Book, and the Medical Visitation Book, to 
the Clerk of the Visitors as well as to the Commissioners. 

The Visiting Committee of every Union are to enter observa- 
tions in a book to be provided, respecting dietary, accommodation, 
and treatment of lunatics in workhouses. 

Miscellaneous clauses.—Patients may be permitted to be absent 
on trial from hospitals and private houses. 

Two of the Commissioners, Governors, or Visitors, may of 

their own authority permit any pauper patient to be absent upon 
trial, for such period as they may think fit, and may make or 
order to be made an allowance to such pauper, not exceeding 
what would be the charge for him in the hospital, which allowance 
shall be charged for him as if he were actually in the hospital, but 
shall be paid over to him or for his benefit, as the Commissioners 
or visitors may direct. 
_ In case any person allowed to be absent on trial do not return - 
at the expiration thereof, and a medical certificate certifying that 
his detention is no longer necessary be not sent, he may at any 
time within fourteen days after the expiration of the same period 
be retaken, as in case of an escape. 

Every letter written by a private patient in any asylum, hos- 
pital, or licensed house, or by any single patient, and addressed 
to the Commissioners, or Committee, or Visitors shall be for- 
warded unopened. 

Every letter written by a private patient in any asylum, &c., or 
by a single patient, and addressed to any person other than the 
Commissioners, or Committee, or visitors, shall be forwarded, 
unless the superintendent or person having the charge of the 
patient prohibit the forwarding of such letter, by endorsement 
to that effect on the letter, in which case he shall lay all letters 
so endorsed before the Visiting Commissioners’ Committee, or 
Visitors on their next visit. 

Notice of the death of every patient to be sent to the Coroner. 

Any two or more Commissioners or visitors may examine 
witnesses on oath. 


Pauper Lunacy, and Total Reported number of Lunatics in 
1860.—The 14th Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, just 
published, gives the following account of the amount of pauper 
lunacy in 646 unions and single parishes under Boards of 
Guardians, on the Ist January, 1861. 
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Total number of insane paupers . : : . 32,920 
Lunatics :—Males . , J /21O,0F5 
Females. sy 13,516 

sae 23,587 
Idiots:—Males_. : main 44-49 
Females . : oeardoOl 

95333 


These lunatics were provided for as follows :—= 
17,373 in County or Borough Lunatic Asylums. 
889 in Registered Hospitals or Licensed Houses. 
8543 in Union or Parish Workhouses. 
758 in Lodgings or boarded out. 
5357 Residing with Relatives. 


The returns of the Commissioners in Lunacy for the Ist 
January, 1861, gave the number of pauper lunatics in asylums, 
hospitals, and licensed houses as 19,718. The whole number of 
existing unions do not, however, report to the Poor Law Board, 
and hence, in all probability, the difference in the two returns. 
Adopting the figures of the returns published by the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, the total number of pauper lunatics on the Ist 
January, 1861, would be 34,376. But even this number would 
not include the lunatics in several workhouses. 

The number of lunatics who were private patients at the same 
date was 5116. ‘Thus the total amount of reported lunatics at 
that period was 39,492—a number, from its including pauper 
lunatics in workhouses, boarded out, and receiving relief at home, 
14,658 in excess of that reported by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 

The returns of the Poor Law Board for the rst January, 1859, 
show that at that time the number of pauper lunatics reported to 
them was 30,318, of whom 21,432 were lunatics, and 8886 idiots. 
Thus in 1860 there would appear to have been an increase of 
2602 insane paupers, 2155 lunatics, and 447 idiots. 

The total number of paupers receiving relief on the Ist January, 
1861, was 891,868. 


SCOTLAND, 


The fourth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy 
for Scotland shows the amount and distribution of known lunacy 
in that portion of the kingdom in 1860. 

The total number of insane in Scotland, on the 1st January, 
1861, including single patients, (approximatively estimated), was 
8136, of whom 3914 were males and 4222 females; 2.879 private, 
and 5257 pauper patients. On the 1st January, 1860, the cor- 
responding numbers of private and pauper patients were 2858 
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and 5226. There was thus, in 1860, an increase of 21 of the 
former class of patients, and 31 of the latter. This increase in 
the number of pauper patients is unusually small. In 1858 the 
additional amount was 243; and in 1859, 246. The distribution 
of these patients was as follows :— 


' Public and District Asylums. 





Number of patients . : : ; . + ya 
Males. . : : ; ‘ : <i BRS 
Females . : , . i ‘ : ~ 1359 
Increase since 1st January, 1860 . : i 4eBo 
Supported by private funds. : : Meas 4 

‘ by parochial rates . : : - 1946 


On the Ist January, 1860, the numbers supported by private 
funds and parochial rates were respectively 773 and 1859. It 
thus appears that during 1860 a decrease of 7 had taken place in 


the number of private patients, and an increase of 87 in that of 
paupers. 


Private Asylums. 





Number of patients . : : . mi. oar ball 
Males : . : ; - : 4 esa (4 
Females. : : ; ¢ . SRG 
Increase since 1st January, 1860 . ; {2 oee 
Supported by private funds ; : : . [324 


» by parochial rates. : : - 683 


On the 1st January, 1860, the numbers supported by private 
funds and parochial rates were respectively 196 and 656. Thus 
during 1860 an increase of 28 had taken place in the number of 
private patients, and one of 27 in that of paupers. 


Poor-houses. 


Number of patients . - : » 843 
Males : : ; “ . ‘ eer k 
Females. , : : ; : ‘ » 500 
Decrease since rst January, 1860 : . “+23 


With the exception of the females, the whole of these patients 
were maintained by parishes. 
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Single Patients. 

Number . ; : ; : . : 4 Wk 
Males : : cores : - : ty 
Females . : ; : 588 
Decrease since 1st J anuary, 1860 : : gL yeho 
Living with relatives :— 

Males : ; : 4 : - ted. 

Females. ; : ; : eters 
Living with strangers :— 

Males : ‘ : : : - FRD 

Females. ; : : : nes 


Living alone :— 
Males ; , ; ; . BE ee 
Females. : : , Beg Oey 


“ During our first inspection of the insane left in their houses,” 
the Commissioners state, “ we acquired knowledge of the existence | 
of 1887 private single patients—1041 males and 946 females ; 
but in later inspections we have forborne to make any searching 
inquiries respecting such patients, as, for the most part, they are 
living with their families, and, consequently, are not subject to 
statutory visitation. As it is probable, however, that the decrease 
in their numbers by removal to asylums, recovery, and death is 
at least compensated by the occurrence of new cases, and by the 
transference home of unrecovered patients from asylums, we con- 
tinue to adopt the numbers formerly ascertained as still suffi- 
ciently accurate to be adopted in a general estimate of the number 
of the insane in Scotland.” 

The following table shows the admissions into public and pri- 
vate asylums, and the lunatic wards of poor-houses, the average 
number of patients resident, the discharges and deaths in 1860. 




















aarnan Discharged. 
Admitted, | numbers resi- aie Dead 
ASYLUMS. dent, Recovered.) covered. 

M. | F M F M. |] F. | M F.| M ‘Mea 

Public. . . ... « |442/51811351'0/1319°0 shies 208 | 124 | 130 139 | 99 
Private 5 5 4 « ~ 4281177) 363°0| 51575) 43)' 66) 36) 42) 20] 42 
Poor Houses. . . . |163}174) 336°5! 498°5| 72] 94] 31] 43] 63) 49 
Total. . . . . {735 |869 |2050'5|2332'0| 282 | 368 rot | 215 222| 190 


Much statistical data of considerable interest is contained 
in the Report, although not of a nature admitting of ready con- 
densation. The figures given would seem to indicate that there 
is a progressive decline in the rate of increase of pauper lunacy, 
and a stationary condition of private lunacy; that the increase 
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of known insanity is most probably due to the accumulation of 
the insane, and notin any marked degree to a greater disposition in 
modern timesto mental disease; and that lunacyis of more frequent 
occurrence in urban than in rural districts. ‘The Commissioners 
add, however, that “it is quite possible the appearance of a. 
greater occurrence of insanity in towns than in the country may 
be altogether delusive, and may be entirely dependent on repeated 
intimations given of the same cases, and on the different inter- 
pretation given to the term lunacy in different districts or parishes.” 
“The constant growth of pauper lunacy, and stationary con- 
dition of private lunacy,” the Commissioners also say, “ deserve 
most serious attention, and, as was pointed out in our last Report, 
indicate either that a larger number of private patients are impro- 
perly removed from asylums, or that a large number of pauper 
patients are unnecessarily detained in such establishments.” 

The number of eriminal lunatics returned on the Ist of 
January of the present year was 29—18 males and 11 females. 
They are confined in the general prison at Perth. 

The Commissioners express their deep regret at the loss by 
death of one of the Deputy Commissioners, Dr. Cockburn. 


Art. VII—THE OUTBREAK OF SMALLPOX 
AMONG SHEEP IN WILTSHIRE. 


THE circumstances. attending the recent outbreak of smallpox 
among sheep in Wiltshire are of unusual interest. The facts, se 
far as at present known, are as follows :— 

In July last, a fatal form of sickness broke out in the flocks of 
Mr. Joseph Parry, of Allington, near Devizes. At first, scat- 
tered instances of the malady occurred in a flock containing about 
300 two-year-old ewes. Ina few days, the sickness increasing, the 
lambs of this flock, which had up to this time been folded with 
their dams, were separated, put with others, and turned amongstthe 
general breeding flock, making altogether above 1000 ewes and 
700 lambs. In the course of a fortnight, the sickness showed itself 
also among this flock, affecting the lambs as well as the ewes. 
It is not quite certain from the accounts whether the time of out- 
break in the general breeding flock is calculated from the first. 
occurrence of sickness among the two-year-old ewes, or from the 
time of mixing the lambs of that flock with the larger flock. 
Presently the sickness increased to so great an extent, that “ for 
days in succession as many as twenty and thirty of the ewes died in 
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the most loathsome state of disease, their bodies covered with 
pustules, and a viscous matter running from the nose and from 
the eyes, rendering the sheep completely blind, and emitting the 
most foul stench.”* 

Alarmed with the rapid spread and malignancy of the disease ; 
seeing that whatever he could do to check or alleviate it was of 
no avail; ignorant of its nature; and, according to the authority 
just cited, “ finding that no one in the neighbourhood could give 
any satisfactory explanation as to the nature.of the malady,” Mr. 
Parry sought the aid of Professor Simonds, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College. This gentleman, on the symptoms of the disease 
from which the sheep were suffering being detailed to him, at 
once concluded that the malady was smallpox, a conclusion fully 
confirmed on a subsequent inspection of the ailing flock. But 
when the Professor sought to trace the origin of the outbreak, he 
was foiled. 

Hitherto it has been held of the smallpox of sheep as of the 
same disease in man, that it has never appeared (that is, within 
cognisable periods,) except there was some traceable or probable 
source of communication by contagion: that, indeed, the disease 
never arose spontaneously. In the present instance, however, the 
introduction of the malady into the affected flock seemed pretty 
nigh impossible, at least, highly improbable. No additions had 
been made to the flock from without, and no rams hired for two 
years. The disease could not have been imported by the 
shearers, as all the flocks they had worked among this year were 
known, and were ascertained to be and to have been free from 
the slightest symptom of the disease. No communication with 
the sheep of any strange flock, moreover, appeared to have or 
could well have taken place. But, most conclusive of all, it was 
not known that smallpox had occurred at all among the flocks 
of this country for several years. 

Smallpox (variola ovina) is a disease of very recent date 
among sheep in England. It first broke out in the vicinity of 
London, in the autumn of 1847. In 1848-49 and 1850 the 
affection spread among the flocks of many counties, and caused 
immense losses. The origin of the malady, in this instance, 
could clearly be traced to the importation of several infected 
sheep from the continent, where it has long prevailed, more or 
less, and is never, perhaps, entirely absent from the wide district 
from which sheep are brought for our markets. The disease first 
declared itself in a small flock of sheep which had been imported, 
and sold to different purchasers in Smithfield Market. From 
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* Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette, quoted in the Veterinarian for September. 
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these sheep, and others imported about the same time, all doubt- 
less coming from an infected district of the continent, and many 
of which were seized with smallpox within a fortnight after 
landing, the disease was derived, and spread to our own flocks. 
Notwithstanding, however, the formidable nature and wide extent 
of the epizoétic which followed, since 1853 (according to the 
writer of the article on “Sheep” in Morton’s Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture), the affection has disappeared. Hence the recent 
outbreak of smallpox in the flocks at Allington would appear 
to be involved in mystery; and from the asserted improba- 
bility of its importation from a foreign source, and the absence 
of all evidence whatever of the existence of the malady as. 
a sporadic affection among our own flocks, it would seem as 
if the conclusion were almost foreed upon us, that the out- 
break may have arisen spontaneously. “‘ Hitherto,’ writes. 
Professor Simonds,* ‘we have regarded smallpox as spreading 
only by contagion; now we must ask whether it can have 
a spontaneous origin? If the latter, no flock is safe, nor 
any part of the country secure. That which has occurred in 
Wiltshire may happen to-morrow in Sussex, and the next day in 
the Midland Counties. Having been consulted on the discovery 
of the disease by the owner of the animals, we have pretty well 
exhausted our stock of surmises for its imtroduction without. 
making much progress towards a satisfactory explanation of the- 
circumstance. The part of Wiltshire where the malady made its. 
appearance is peculiar for its isolated position. No foreign: 
sheep travel its roads, nor have any been known to be purchased 
by the butchers of the neighbourhood. The flock, consisting of 
992 ewes, g rams, and 710 lambs, in which the disease originally 
manifested itself, has had no fresh animals, male or female, intro-- 
duced into it, nor has it been commingled in any way with other 
persons’ sheep.” 

The possibility of a spontaneous origin of the disease would: 
also seem to be indicated by a subsequent outbreak in a flock 
at some little distance from Mr. Parry’s farm. Up to August 
the 18th, the disease had been entirely confined to Mr. Parry’s. 
flocks; but on that day, a flock of 400 fat wethers belonging 
toa Mr. Harding, of Etchilhampton, showed signs of infection.. 
The spot where the sheep were folded was about a mile and a 
half distant from Mr. Parry’s farm, and in the intermediate space 
were other farms occupied by flocks belonging to different pro-- 
prietors, and every care had been taken to prevent either direct or 
mediate communication with Mr. Parry's flocks: as an additional 
precaution, the sheep had been driven to the part of Mr. Harding's 


* Veterinarian, September, 1862, p. 586. 
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farm most distant from Mr. Parry's. The flocks on the inter- 
mediate farms still, we believe, remain unaffected. 

Since the irruption of the malady among Mr. Harding's sheep, 
the disease has appeared in other flocks in the same district, and 
also in Berkshire. But in the later instances of the outbreak, 
there 1s too good reason to believe that the disease was com- 
municated to the healthier flocks by lambs or sheep purchased 
from flocks which were infected, but which up to the time of sale 
had not shown any indications of the disease. 

Obscure as the first origin of this outbreak may at present appear 
a little consideration will, however, show, that the probability of the 
disease having been communicated, is by no means exhausted. 
The fact of the nature of the malady ravaging Mr. Parry's flocks 
not being recognised until Professor Simonds had been consulted, 
throws the gravest doubts on the assumption of the disappearance 
of smallpox among our flocks since 18 53, or, at least, in more 
recent years. ‘The first introduction and ravages of smallpox 
among the flocks of this kingdom must have fallen under the 
immediate observation of very many of our present sheep- 
farmers; the disease, moreover, is one of the most glaring 
character, and by no means difficult of diagnosis, even by the 
uninitiated. Hence it is far from improbable that sporadic 
smallpox may have occurred from time to time among our 
flocks, although not coming under the notice of a qualified 
veterinary practitioner. 

Again, the possibility of infection from a foreign source is 
not entirely shut out, notwithstanding that since the outbreak of 
1847-50 an inspection of all foreign sheep landed in England 
has been enforced. Although no instance of the disease has 
been reported from any of our ports, it is not to be forgotten 
that there are no means of ascertaining from what districts of the 
continent the sheep originally come, that is to say, whether 
from infected or healthy districts. Further, only such sheep are 
stopped as exhibit manifest tokens of ill-health. But, as in the 
first outbreak, the earliest indications of sickness may not be 
shown until a fortnight or three weeks after landing. ‘Therefore, 
the practicability of the disease having been casually introduced. 
in this fashion is not to be set aside without special inquiry. 

It may be urged, however, that in either case the difficulty of 
tracing the outbreak in Mr. Parry's flock to communication would 
not be in the least lessened, from the peculiar circumstances and 
isolated conditions of the flocks. But avery serious doubt has 
been cast upon the completeness of this isolation by Principal 
Gamegee, of the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. He avers,* 
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from personal inquiry, that there is a free communication between 
different parts of the adjoining country and the Downs of Wiltshire. 
“ There is,” he states, “a drift along the celebrated Wansdyke 
which has been repeatedly the cause of the spread of contagious 
diseases from affected cattle and sheep traversing the Downs in 
order to avoid the payment of tolls on the high road. The public 
may rest assured (he adds) that there is no ground at all for the 
belief that smallpox could break out in Wiltshire spontaneously.” 
Apart from the doubts suggested by the details themselves, 
and Mr. Gamgee’s statements, there are others arising out of the 
known or presumed phenomena of contagious diseases, which 
cannot be altogether ignored. The doctrines of the extreme 
school of contagionists (if we may so term the holders of these 
opinions) have been so admirably summed up in the columns of 
a contemporary,* in reference to this outbreak of smallpox, that 
we cannot do better than cite them as there expressed. Writing 
of the theory of spontaneous origin of the outbreak, it is said— 


“Ts that possible or feasible? In the presence of all the known 
-facts respecting contagious diseases, we must express our entire dis- 
belief in the theory of spontaneity. The same law extends to conta- 
gious diseases as is afforded in the propagation of animal life ; 7.¢., there 
can be no new presence without an antecedent, or, in plainer words, 
something cannot arise out of nothing. The first of these sheep 
attacked, at some particular moment, was a healthy animal ; it became 
diseased, and as a result_of that disease yielded products poisonous in 
character, which produced the same changes and the same products in 
other sheep: ergo, the first sheep must either have been subjected to 
a similar poison, or the others did not suffer from the contagion of the 
first. To admit any difference in this argument is to assume that 
two causes can produce one phenomenon, which is absurd. ‘The spon- 
taneous origin of the disease 1s, therefore, the last hypothesis that can 
be accepted ; before it there are two others, either of which, however 
improbable, have at least the merit of not being impossible. The 
first of these is to the effect that a germ of the disorder was conveyed to 
the animal first affected, a germ derived from some other animal pre- 
viously affected. How the germ was carried it would be speculative 
to suggest, but the possibilities of conveyance are within the range of 
experience. These poisons, indestructible at common temperatures, 
and solid in their form, have a susceptibility of adherence to other 
solid bodies, and may be intentionally or accidentally carried, retaining 
their poisonous properties for any number of years, over the whole 
universe ; consequently, although the probabilities were as a million 
to one against such conveyance, the possibilities remain.” 


The writer then proceeds ingeniously to suggest, the possible 
relationship of the disease which had broken out among Mr. 
Parry’s sheep to Farcy. We presume, however, that now any 
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doubt as to the actual nature of the affection, and as to its being 
variola ovina, is fully set at rest. 

A logical deduction holds good only so far as the premises 
upon which it is based are sound. Now, the assumption that 
the propagation of animal life and of contagious diseases is 
governed by the same law, is open to serious question. The 
analogy is no doubt most plausible; but this is not sufficient to 
justify the assumption. Recent experiments have again conclu- | 
sively shown (a doubt having once more arisen on the subject,) 
that animal life is never known to be generated without a pre- 
sumption amounting almost to absolute demonstration of a pre- 
existing germ. But we are not aware that any like proof, or 
equivalent probability, has been shown of the pre-existence of 
germs of at least two diseases, one of which, under certain con- 
ditions, is highly infectious, and the other is both contagious 
and infectious in the utmost degree—we allude to typhus and 
puerperal fever. These instances alone serve to vitiate the. 
analogy and its logical consequences. Probability, not possibility, 
is the rule of analogical argument in physical science; and the 
possibility of the laws of one series of phenomena being similar 
to the laws of another and very different series, (so far as at 
present known,) cannot be admitted without the extremest caution, 
and then only as a guide to research, not alimitation. At every 
step we are taught caution in the use of analogical argument in 
pathology. The purulent ophthalmia of infants may unques- 
tionably be occasioned in parturition, and there is no doubt that 
once developed in a single individual, it may be widely propa- 
gated to others by the direct application of the purulent dis- 
charge, and probably also by diffusion of particles of this discharge 
through the atmosphere. It can scarcely be admitted that the 
causes of the first and subsequent cases are identical. ‘The same 
is true of acquired and propagated purulent ophthalmia in man, 
and of certain forms of gonorrheal discharge. 

It is undoubtedly correct that we do not know the limit of 
retention of deleterious properties by contagious or infectious 
matters. In smallpox and scarlet fever, for example, particu- 
larly the latter, we know that the poisonous emanations from the 
sick maintain their active properties for long periods. But we 
must not confound the question of limitation with that of inde- 
structibility. It is to be remembered that the contagious virus 
diffused from the sick has never yet been separated from an 
infected atmosphere, and subjected to scientific analysis. Much 
may be inferred from its effects; but much also lies hid. Ifwe 
permit ourselves, then, to adventure conclusions other than those 
which are warranted by the facts actually withm our grasp, we 
run the risk of endless confusion. | 
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The occasionally observed prolonged retention of virulent pro- 
perties by the poisonous emanations or secretions of certain 
specific diseases must, in seeking the conditions determining any 
given outbreak of such diseases, not be lost sight of, and must, 
among other considerations, influence our inquiries. For example, 
the poisonous emanations or secretions from epizootic pleuro-pneu- 
monia or eczema, will long infect stables, cattle-sheds, trucks, and 
even plots of ground. Butit is manifest that to extend the con- 
clusions from this fact beyond what is actually warranted by 
observation, can aid us little. For where we must, in the absence 
of all other evidence, fall back upon the doctrine of the “ imde- 
structiblity” of specific poison-germs for the explanation of any 
given outbreak, it is tolerably certain that the immediate condi- 
tions of the outbreak are so much more important than the theo- 
retical, that we may well afford to let the latter rest in abeyance. 
The doctrine of “‘ spontaneity” may never, perhaps, extend beyond 
this point, that, under certain conditions, all evidence of specific 
origin to a disease is lacking; but if the doctrine be made to 
imply more than this, like that of “indestructibility,” it carries 
us into a region of speculation where ingenuity must supply the 
place of more sober research. 

When, moreover, a contagious element is manifestly present, 
we err egregiously if to this we attribute the sole part in 
the propagation of disease. No word, in the whole range 
of medical screncee—human or veterinary—has done, or still 
does, more mischief than -the word “ contagion.” Given con- 
tagion, and it is too commonly supposed, both professionally and 
popularly, that in this single fact we have all that is required 
to account for the propagation of a communicable disease. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that contagion is not an 
absolute but a relative fact; that the contagious element is in- 
operative except under certain conditions. Remove the condi- 
tions, and the poison germ is powerless. No specific communi- 
cable affection is exempted from this law, not even smallpox or 
scarlet fever, although these diseases are least manifestly sub- 
jected to it. It is not sufficient therefore to determine, in 
investigating the extension of a communicable disease, that it 
possesses contagious or infectious properties, but also to deter- 
mine under what conditions those properties come into play. Now _ 
it is in researches conducted to this latter end, that all the great 
discoveries and improvements in the control and prevention of 
epidemics have taken place, and which still promise the richest 
results to the investigator. Until a very recent period, it has 
been customary to lay the greatest stress upon, and to devote the 
most attention to, the exclusion ofthe poison germ. Even now, 
largely in medical, and more especially in veterinary science, the 
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chief aim is concentrated upon measures to prevent the introduction 
of the contagious element. There can be no doubt thatif this could 
be effected, the greatest conceivable protection from a disease would 
be obtained. But the practicability and efficiency of such a 
course must be learned from experience. What, then, does expe- 
rience teach us on this subject ? It teaches us that the strictest 
quarantine, and the most perfect sanitary cordon, have not pre- 
vented either the introduction, or spread, or development of any 
one of the great epidemic or contagious diseases in a State or 
country ; that whenever, over large districts or in isolated localities, 
the attention has been centred solely upon ‘the prevention of the 
introduction of contagious disease from without, that prevention 
has, as a rule, failed ; that the most virulently contagious diseases 
have broken out within the limits of, and in spite of the most strin- 
gent protective observation, while contiguous districts and popula- 
tions, entirely unprotected, have either escaped or suffered but very 
slightly. On the other hand, experience has also taught us that the 
introduction of a contagious disease into a given locality, under 
certain conditions, has led to a formidable extension of the disease ; 
that the introduction of a like disease in another locality, under 
different circumstances, or into the previous locality at a different 
period, has been followed by no evil consequences, the disease 
dying out in the individuals primarily affected; and that the 
most efficient means of protection from a contagious affection, 
even when pestilential, has been the removal of the conditions 
fostering the development of the disease, not the attempted 
exclusion of the disease itself. 

The conclusion is obvious, that any system which may be 
adopted for the prevention of the extension of a contagious disease 
will in all probability entirely fail, unless it provides not only for 
- the exclusion of the disease, but also for the removal of the whole 
of the conditions upon which the further development of the 
malady depends. 

That the latter is by far the most important point to attend to, 
a little reflection will show, even if the vast experience of many 
people and many epidemics and epizodtics does not alone suffice 
to convince. Consider for a moment the mode of manifestation 
of all great epidemics. A few scattered cases of the disease at 
an interval of, perhaps, several months; a few isolated instances 
of small but significant outbreaks—these are the usual forerunners 
of the great outbreak, and are commonly neither heeded nor even 
known. But to make a provision for the exclusion of the possi- 
bility of contagion during this period, would be permanently to in- 
terpose so serious an impediment to commerce and intercourse, as 
to make both the one and the other well nigh impracticable ; and 
this for an end the attainmentof which is extremely doubtful, if not 
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altogether improbable. Let this consideration be applied to efforts 
intended to prevent the introduction of disease from without, into 
the boundaries of a kingdom. And now of contagious disease 
within the limits. | When diphtheria first attracted notice in this 
country, during the recent epidemic, the then known times and 
places of appearances of the disease, gave rise to the belief that it 
had first broken out in the south-eastern counties, and from them 
gradually spread by contagion over the remainder of the kingdom. 
The outbreak was, moreover, thought to be connected with a 
formidable irruption of the disease which had previously occurred 
in Boulogne. It was a noteworthy fact, that one of the earliest 
cases recorded on the south-eastern coast, was in a household 
which had but recently crossed the channel from the infected 
French city. Here then the fact of diffusion by contagion seemed 
most probable, if not clear. It is now, however, known that seve- 
ral scattered cases of diphtheria had occurred in various inland 
districts of England in 1848 and 1849; that in the winter of 
1849-50, the disease prevailed to a most serious and fatal extent 
in Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire ; and that at least three other 
local outbreaks at different intervals of time preceded the general _ 
outbreak.* Again, and touching more closely on our present 
subject, notwithstanding the stringent sanitary police exercised 
in France over domestic animals suffering from contagious 
diseases, this has neither prevented the extension at different 
periods, nor terminated the ravages, nor saved any of the great 
sheep districts of France, from the ravages of smallpox. This 
disease has now prevailed as an epizootic, now as an enzootic; 
now it has infected the flocks of one district, now of another ; 
now it has broken out in a comparatively mild, now in a malig- 
nant form, in spite of the best conceived and most ably governed 
sanitary police measures. Not until the disease has become 
painfully manifest, indeed, could a sanitary police be of any avail, © 
and then chiefly in restraining somewhat the sale of plainly 
diseased animals, or of the animals from infected flocks, or of their 
flesh as food. Indeed, if it be difficult to exercise a strict and 
trustworthy restrictive observation over disease in man, how much 
more so will this be the case over numerous and vast flocks 
governed, too commonly, by ignorant herdsmen ? ) 

Now we would not have it thought that we conclude, therefore, 
that therestrictive efforts of a sanitary police in the prevention of epi- 
demic or epizodtic disease are of little utility. Farfromit. It is of 
the greatest importance, for example, to prevent the sale or distri- 
bution from one district to another of diseased animals, or diseased | 
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flesh ; this is unquestionable. But the argument is, that this alone 
is not to be depended upon; it is, indeed, utterly untrustworthy for 
the prevention of the spread of disease, however contagious, and 
for the protection of a healthy district. The same remarks hold 
true, in a great degree, of the internal police of flocks and herds 
when affected by a contagious disease. While separation and isola- 
tion of the affected animals may be pursued with great success, in 
restraining the propagation of the disease in small flocks favour- 
ably situated for the experiment; in large flocks, so numerous 
as to render the daily inspection of the individual animals 
a matter of almost impossibility, or which are kept on lands 
which do not permit of satisfactory segregation and isolation, 
these measures have proved of little or no avail. 

It follows, therefore, that while giving just attention to measures 
of sanitary restriction, our chief hope in the restraint of any conta- 
gious epidemic orepizooticmust rest in ascertaining and controlling 
the conditions which are requisite for the development of its con- 
tagious properties. In several of the most fatal epidemics and epi- 
zootics, as, for example, in the typhus or typhoid of man, and the 
so-called “ contagious typhus ” and “pleuro-pneumonia” of beasts, 
we know that the conditions for their extension by contagion 
depend upon certain well-known deficiencies in the sanitary cir- 
cumstances under which the individual is placed, and which being 
removed, the influence of contagion or infection or both is ren- 
dered nugatory. It does not follow that these deficiencies are 
at all times capable of being readily removed, as in the case of 
an old-built, imperfectly-drained town, and ill-ventilated, badly 
sewered houses, fostering typhoid fever; or in the conditions of 
the vast herds of Western Europe or of Australia—the former 
liable to frightful murrains of contagious typhus, the latter 
recently decimated by epizootic pleuro-pneumonia. The propo- 
sition is that these conditions are much more certainly under our 
control than the contagious germs of diseases, as shown by ex- 
perience. On the other hand, we know that the conditions of 
development of other contagious diseases, as smallpox and scar- 
latina, are less dependent upon local circumstances than upon the 
state of the individual at the time. What that state may be we are 
as yet entirely ignorant of in both cases named, and in the latter 
case we are unhappily compelled to depend for protection upon iso- 
lation of the disease alone; and how sadly inefficient this protection 
is, and almost necessarily so, we need not say. In the former 
case we should be in a like unfortunate position, were 1t not 
that science had discovered that the disease may be induced in a 
modified form, and the predisposition to it, that is condition of 
_ development, thus exhausted. 

What, then, should be the course of action to be adopted in 
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the present outbreak in Wiltshire for the prevention, as far as 
practicable, or restraint of the further spread of the disease, or 
obviation of its chief evils? Of the police measures prohibiting 
the sale of sheep within the infected districts, unless under the 
permission of a competent judge, the disinfection and purification 
of places occupied, temporarily or not, by affected animals, and also 
of the sale of diseased meat as a safeguard to the public, there can 
be no question; and an Order in Council (somewhat late in the 
day, it must be confessed) has authorized the local authorities to 
take all needful steps in carrying out such measures. Of the 
means to be adopted for the more immediate treatment of the 
diseased flocks little doubt can also be entertained, if what we 
have advanced be correct. There is, indeed, but one which offers 
absolute safety to the flock, or which gives a sure promise of 
mitigating the loss and anxiety of the farmer, to wit, Inocula- 
tion. But the practice of inoculation is liable to be attended 
by evils of so grave a character that it is not to be adopted without 
serious consideration. It is not, indeed, to be wondered at that at 
the first outbreak, a difference of opinion should have been mani- 
fested upon the propriety of its adoption by the chief authorities 
consulted on the question, Professors Simonds and Gamgee. 

The question 1s one of immense moment both to the farmer and 
the public. It very seriously involves the substance of the farmer, 
and a staple article of food of the latter, as well as certain impor- 
tant manufactures. ‘The value of the flocks in this country is 
estimated at no less than 100,000,000/.* But the loss to the 
farmer is not to be estimated solely by the numerical diminution 
of his flocks from the mortality occasioned by the disease. In 
this loss must be estimated the losses occasioned by the death of 
sheep fat and fitted for the butcher, of sheep selected and set 
apart for the improvement of breed, the dropping of lambs, the 
loss of lambs deprived of their dams, from the difficulties expe- 
rienced in rearing them, the deterioration in the flock which re- 
cover the sickness and the impossibility of fattening them for a 
season, the loss of the wool, one of the most important losses, and 
finally, the occasional destruction of the eyesight of the animal. 
Add the expenses occasioned by the most ordinary care and 
attendance required during an outbreak of the disease, and some 
conception may perhaps be formed of the loss a sheep-farmer 
may be subjected to whose flocks have the misfortune to be 
attacked with smallpox. | 

The mortality among sheep affected by epizootic smallpox ranges 
from 12 per cent. in the milder, to 50 per cent. in the graver 
outbreaks among different flocks. Occasionally the mortality 
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reaches even a higher rate, as much, indeed, as 60 or 70 per 
cent., as was observed in several flocks in this country in the 
outbreak of 1847-50. Generally an outbreak of epizootic small- 
pox involves a loss of at least one-fifth of a flock. When the 
disease has become established among the flocks of a country, 
and is an annual visitant, or recurs at frequent intervals, the 
mortality may not exceed 7 per cent. 

Lhe mortality is affected both by atmospheric conditions and 
the state of the animal at the time of attack. Itis found to be 
augmented either by great heat or by cold, by a low, wet or 
damp, and generally unhealthy location, by tender age, and by 
pregnancy. The animal being fatted, or in poor condition, or of 
a foreign breed, also exercises an unfavourable influence over the 
result. 

It is most important to note, also, the usual mode of outbreak 
and progression of epizootic smallpox among a flock of sheep. 
The disease does not attack one or two members of a flock, and 
from these spread gradually through the whole flock; neither 
does it attack a whole flock at once. It shows itself, like most 
epidemic diseases in man, in two, or three, or more successive 
attacks, each involving a previously unaffected and greater por- 
tion of the flock, and each extending over from twenty-five to 
thirty days, until the entire flock has been affected. Hence it 
follows that the duration of an outbreak of smallpox in a large 
flock commonly extends over three or four months. 

These facts being premised, let us briefly consider the measures 
to be adopted for preventing the spread, or mitigating the ravages 
and losses arising from the disease. 

Some of these require no comment: The prohibition of the 
vending, or exposing for sale, of sheep in a diseased state, is an 
initial step, as we have already remarked, admitting of no 
question. The same may be said of the destruction and careful 
burial of sheep hopelessly sick. These and all other measures 
imply the most thorough daily inspection of a flock practicable. 
There remains segregation of affected individuals and isolation 
of infected flocks, and inoculation. 

The circumstances under which separation alone, whether of 
individual sheep or of infected flocks, or of both, are likely to 
prove available, may perhaps be best gathered from the following 
extract from one of several articles by Professor Delafond— 
translations of which were published in the twenty-first volume 
of the “ Veterinarian.” The articles are devoted to an examination 
of the question of inoculation of flocks of sheep for smallpox, 
as a measure of sanitary police. The opinions expressed by the 
learned professor, and the reasonings upon which they are based, 
deserve the highest consideration, and we would commend them 
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to the attention of our readers for thew scientific interest, in 
addition to their great practical importance at the present 
moment. 


“So long,” he says, “as the pox is confined to one flock, or in ease 
even it should prevail among several flocks in the same commune or loca- 
lity, isolation, whether it be in the pens or in the fields, is generally 
the only measure that can prevent the spreading of the malady. But 
when an epizootic and fatal pox is spread over a large surface of country, 
during a warm and dry season, and at a time that the flocks are out 
grazing, and especially where natural. obstacles, such as woods, hills, 
mountains, marshes, and broad streams of water, become no boundaries 
to the infected localities, folding and sequestration being difficult of 
execution, incessant and often impracticable surveillance are the only 
measures, and they sometimes fail in arresting the progress of conta- 
gion. The persistence of sheep-pox in 1812, in the department of the 
Somme, together with its introduction into the Pas-de-Calais, and its 
propagation in fifty-nine parishes (communes), the appearance of the 
malady in seventy-four parishes of the Marne, and its duration 
nine years in the district; its extension and continuance for two years, 
from 1820 to 1822, in the department of Aube and Herault, are, among 
other proofs which I could cite here, demonstrative examples that 
the sanitary measures prescribed according to the Acts of Parliament 
and regulations in force at the present day, particularly those of 
sequestration and folding, are insufficient in a great number of instances 
to arrest or confine the propagation of epizodtic smallpox.” 


These opinions, amply supported by other continental writers, very 
fairly indicate the circumstances under which sequestration may be 
expected to be of avail; at the same time they show under what 
circumstances its failure may be anticipated. It may be presumed 
from the opinions of Mr. Gamgee, as recorded in the daily papers, 
that the infected flocks in the vicinity of Devizes are so situated 
as to render segregation and isolation practicable and, to some 
extent, successful measures. On the other hand, the general 
character of the outbreak, and the malignancy of its first irrup- 
tion in Mr. Parry's flocks, give a high degree of probability to the 
assumption that the disease is epizootic in nature, and that 
this outbreak is but the forerunner of a more wide-spread mani- 
festation of the disease. If this be the case, knowing the usual 
course of epizodtic smallpox among a flock, the gravest doubts 
may be entertained of the sufficiency of separation and isolation 
to save the flock in every instance, or to restrain the extension of 
the disease. | 

Separation and isolation failing, inoculation is our only 
resource. But before noting the value of this remedy, let us 
first see in what manner, and under what circumstances, Eng- 
lish veterinary surgeons advocate its use. We quote here from 
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that standard work, Stephens’s ‘Book of the Farm,” which, 
we believe, prettv accurately expresses the opinions most com- 
monly held on this subject both at home and abroad :— 


“We decidedly object to the plan of inoculation simply as a means 
of precaution, whilst a flock is free from the disease, as by this means 
‘we propagate an infectious disorder, though ina mild form. The plan 
we advise, after some experience and considerable reflection, is, as soon 
as the disease appears in a flock, to practise separation and examination 
as rigidly as possible, but at the same time to inoculate one or two 
‘sheep. ‘Then, if we find that the disease extends in spite of our daily 
examination, we shall have from these inoculated cases favourable 
lymph for-the inoculation of the remainder. If some twelve or twenty 
cases of smallpox have really occurred, then without any further delay 
we advise inoculation to be practised on the remainder of the flock ; 
for it should be borne in mind that the earlier cases are generally mild, 
and the disease increases enormously in virulence and fatality as it ex- 
tends. The advantages in favour of this plan appear to be these : we may 
select the most favourable weather for the operation, and in the course 
of six weeks are free from further anxiety about the matter ; the utmost 
care can be taken of the flock during the period, and the greatest vigi- 
fance exercised to prevent the spread of the disease to other flocks— 
care and vigilance which it may be difficult to adopt through so long a 
period as the system of continual turning might demand. Besides 
which, it should be remembered that there are at least three ewes 
probably to one wether sheep, and these ewes being kept for breeding, 
it is of the utmost importance to select the earliest and most favour- 
able time for receiving the disease, and not to run the risk of their 
"getting the disease naturally just previous to lambing. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the risk of spreading infection is increased by 
inoculation ; in fact, it is lessened, for the disease becomes milder, having 
a mortality ranging from two toten percent. It is also circumscribed, 
and necessarily entails the utmost vigilance, and prevents the sale of 
sheep from the flock for a given period—of twenty-one days.” 


The course here so clearly and, in our opinion, convincingly 
advocated, would appear to be substantially the same as that 
adopted by Professor Simonds in Wiltshire. . 

The advantages to be derived from the practice of inoculation 
under the circumstances recommended, are so well set forth in 
the extract we have just quoted from the ‘‘ Book of the Farm,” that 
it seems almost superfluous to reiterate them. It may be as well, 
however, to examine a little more specifically the objections 
advanced against the practice. The objection most persistently 
urged at the present moment is, that by inoculation the disease 
would be largely multiplied, and the chances of its spread and 
naturalization among our flocks increased. The answer to this is, 
that the measure is not to be had recourse to, neither is it 
advised, except when the disease has actually broken out among 
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a flock, when separation and isolation have failed, and when 
there is a high probability of the malady running through 
the whole of the sheep. That, as a consequence, it substitutes 
a milder form of the disease for the natural disease, and limits 
the duration to a brief period of three or four weeks, obviat- 
ing a probable duration of three or four months. In both ways, 
by the mitigation of the severity of the disease, and the limita- 
tion of its prevalence, it diminishes the risk of spreading—a risk 
still further diminished by the more complete and thorough care 
which can be exercised over an entire inoculated flock, than over 
a flock passing through the natural disease, and by the almost 
impossibility of an inoculated sheep being passed into the 
market, or otherwise disposed of. 

It is also urged that inoculation ‘proves disadvantageous by 
giving the disease to animals which might otherwise escape; 
by communicating probably as intractable and fatal a disorder as 
natural pox; and by consequently exercising as serious.an in- 
fluence as the natural disease on breeding, fattening, feeding, and 
the fleeces. 

Inoculation is at the best a choice between two evils. But 
experience has shown that communicated smallpox, except under 
extraordinary and most rare instances of carelessness in inocula- 
tion, is more tractable in every way, and much less fatal than the 
natural disease. The numerous statistics of inoculation practised 
under every circumstance of age, condition, and season, tollected 
by Professor Delafond, and confirmed by his own wide observation, _ 
show:a mortality not exceeding 0°5 per cent.—I in every 200 
successfully inoculated animals! Further, his statistics also show 
that in no instance recorded has inoculated smallpox given rise to 
a disease, even under the most unfavourable circumstances of 
operation and care, as fatal as natural epizootic small-pox. Again, 
the inoculated disease, from its mitigated form, gives rise to still 
other advantages. It limits the period when the fattening, 
breeding, and sale of the flock cannot be properly carried out, 
and dimishes the injurious effect upon the fleece. 

In fact, inoculation substitutes a milder, more managable, less. 
fatal, and less injurious disease, forthe more formidable disorder — 
already present, limits the duration of the infection among a flock 
within the least practicable period, and diminishes the proba- 
bility of extension of the malady. 

The adoption of inoculation seems, therefore, to be a remedy 
admirably fitted to control an outbreak, such as that which 
would appear to have occurred in Wiltshire, provided that 
the flocks operated on are so situated as to admit of satisfactory 
isolation. Under such a condition, the remedy promises the 
greatest safeguard from loss, both to the farmer and the public. 
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This is no question, we reiterate, of introducing a disease among 
hitherto healthy flocks, but of obviating, as far as practicable, 
the ill effects of a formidable affection already manifested among 
infected flocks, and when separation and isolation have been 
already tried and failed, or observed to be useless from the disease 
having become manifest in many sheep at the same time. 

The results of inoculation on the Continent have proved so 
favourable, and the practice is thought to have exercised so salu- 
tary an influence in obviating and controlling epizoétic outbreaks 
of disease, that Professor Delafond has urged the importance 
of making its performance compulsory. Not the least of its 
benefits, it is asserted, have been the limitation and diminution 
of anxiety and immediate expense, as well as of ultimate loss’to 
the farmer. 

We are fortunate in possessing an able-monograph on variola 
ovina, containing an account of the first introduction of the disease 
into England, by Professor Simonds ;* and we would refer such 
of our readers as are desirous to become fully acquainted with its 
character and progress, to this valuable book. ‘We are glad to 
have to state also that Professor Simonds has been instructed 
by Government to investigate and report upon the origin and 
progress of the present outbreak of the malady. Principal 
Gamgee is also pursuing an inquiry on his own behalf in the in- 
fected district. We shall look forward therefore with consider- 
able confidence to a solution of the doubts we have expressed at 
the commencement of this article, and a complete history of this 
extraordinary outbreak, from the researches of these accomplished 
veterinary scholars:and practitioners. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The preceding observations were already in the press, when 
we received more accurate information of the condition of the 
infected flocks, and probabf sources of the outbreak in Wiltshire. 
It would appear, that Mr. Parry's sheep-walk and neighbouring 
walks are traversed by so-called ‘‘ drifts,” or bye-roads, frequently 
used by strange flocks and herds, to avoid certain tolls on the 
highway; that from the passage of strange flocks scab has 
been communicated to healthy flocks feeding on the sheep- 
walks traversed, and from the passage of infected herds, vesi- 
cular murrain to herds feeding on the Downs; that the introduc- 
tion of smallpox from a foreign source is therefore highly pro- 
bable. : Moreover, the manifestation of the disease hitherto, 


* A Practical Treatise on Variola Ovina, or Smallpox in Sheep. Churchill, 
1848, 
ZZz 
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among the flocks in the neighbourhood of Allington, may 
be accounted for without the assumption of any unusual or 
epizodtic sensitiveness of the sheep to the malady; and it 
is most probable that, had the earliest cases among Mr. 
Parry's flock been recognised, and the animals immediately killed, 
the extension of the disease would have been stayed. It would 
seem, also, to be highly probable, that the further course 
of the disease among a flock, when it has once shown itself, 
may be at once stayed or held in thorough check, by active and 
complete professional inspection, and the separation and destruc- 
tion of the affected animals, without having recourse to inocula- 
tion. It further appears, that inoculated flocks, through careless- 
ness or inadvertency of the shepherds, have communicated the 
disease to other flocks; and that from the crowded state of the 
Downs, due isolation of an inoculated flock is very difficult, 
and in certain cases, perhaps, impossible. 

From these facts it would seem, then, that inspection and 
separation should be chiefly depended upon in the present out- 
break, and inoculation only had recourse to as a final resort. It 
would also seem that if the outbreak should still extend, it would 
become a question for consideration whether or not inoculation 
should not be subjected to legislative interference,—not for the 
purpose of prohibiting the measure, as some have advised, but 
of regulating its uses. For it would be requisite to forbid the 
performance of the operation by an unqualified person, and to 
compel, under heavy fines, the proprietors of inoculated flocks to 
entirely isolate their flocks. It is asserted that one or more 
flocks have been inoculated in the present outbreak, in which no 
indications of smallpox have appeared. We shall be curious to 
learn what could have induced this course to have been taken. 

If there is no legal right of way for strange flocks and herds 
along the “ drifts” traversing the Downs, ought not the farmers 
to take some measures to prevent these bye-paths being made use 
of by any but those who have*a right of passage? Or, if a 
general right of way exists, should not steps be taken to prevent 
or diminish the probability of diseased sheep or cattle travelling 
along these roads, which are fully open to the grazing tracts ? 
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Art. VIII.—ENGLISH SUICIDE-FIFLDS, AND 
THE RESTRAINT OF SUICIDE. 


By J. N. RapcLirFe. 


I a paper contributed to the previous series of this Journal,* I 
pointed out several curious and not uninstructive facts connected 
with the comparative prevalence of suicide in the different counties 
of England and Wales. The data from which these facts were 
derived extended over the three years 1856-57, and -58, and were 
obtained from the Judicial Statistics published by the Home 
Oifice. The fact of greatest interest elicited was, that there 
were three districts in which the amount of suicide was in ex- 
cess of the general average of the kingdom. I proposed, for 
the purpose of more readily fixing this fact in the mind, to desig- 
nate these districts Suicide-Fields. An analysis made by Dr. 
Farr, twenty years ago, of the proportion of suicides in the dif- 
ferent Registration Districts, shows that the localities of greatest 
prevalence of the crime in the two years 1838-39 were the same 
as in 1856-58. It may be inferred, therefore, that the causes 
leading to this peculiarity of distribution are of no transitory 
character. | 

At the late Congress of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, I brought this subject before the Crime and 
Reformation Section. Since the publication of the paper to which 
I have referred, the official returns of suicide for 1859 and 1860 
had been published, and I was thus enabled to make usé of more 
extended data than those from which my previous deductions had 
been derived. In all essential respects, however, the results were 
similar. ‘The counties in which the proportion of suicide was in 
excess of the general average of the kingdom, and the districts of 
inordinate prevalence of the crime, were the same. Such differ- 
ences as existed, I purpose here briefly to set forth ; adding some 
observations on the restraint of self-murder. 

In the previous analysis, Westmoreland showed the greatest 
excess of suicides, Middlesex standing second in order of amount ; 
while the least proportion was observed, among English counties, 
in Cornwall and Cambridge ; among Welsh, in Pembroke. 

In the more extended analysis, Middlesex stands at the top 
of the suicide scale; Westmoreland holds the second place in 
point of excess ; while, at the bottom of the scale, among Eng- 





* On the Distribution of Suicides in England and Wales.—Journal of Psycholo- 
gical Medicine, vol. xii. p. 469. 
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TABLE showing the Distribution of Suicides in the different 
Counties of Hngland and Wales, during the Five Years 


1856—60. 
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lish counties, are Rutland and Cornwall; among Welsh, Radnor 
‘and Merioneth. | 


The counties and districts of inordinate tendency to suicide 
are as follows:— 
- Proportion of 
Suicides to 
100,000 Population. 


Middlesex : 4 Sedans 


The London) gore. a 

Suicide-Field. Ci aens 8-9 

Hants 6°9 

| Leicester . 89 

. Lincoln 87 
The Midland 

a Nottingham ae 

8 wicide-Field. rats 8-6 

_ Derby ; . 7 

Westmoreland . : : 9°9 

The Northern Cumberland . ; ; 8°6 

Suteide-Field.. } Lancaster : Pacey Xo 

Chester . : : X 7°2, 

Brecon . : 74. 


England and Wales. : 67 


The accompanying Table gives the more extended and accurate 
data derived fromthe Home Office returns for the five years 1856-60. 
_I can add nothing to what I have already said in my previous 
paper of the probable causes determining the peculiarities ob- 

served in the distribution of suicides in the kingdom. A wider 
examination of the relationship existing between the prevalence 
of instruction in a district and the proportion of suicides, still 
shows that there is a general, although not constant connexion 
between the one and the other; and that, as a rule, the 
average number of suicides decreases as the average amount 
of ignorance increases. 

In France the relation of suicide to ignorance is more mani- 
fest than in this country; self-murder not only being most preva- 
Jent in the more highly educated districts, but also having pro- 
gressively increased in frequency in proportion as instruction has 
become more diffused in each region as well as throughout the 
whole of France.* ad 

It is highly probable that this relationship between the distri- 
bution of suicide and the degree of instruction in a district 1s not 
apparent merely.. If the connexion should suggest a doubt as 


nr TN SD 


* Lisle, Du Suicide, p. 81. 
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to the character of our boasted civilization, the fact may be pointed 
out, at the outset, that suicide is more frequent among severak 
classes of artisans, than it is among better educated people. Hence, 
“if the progress of civilization,’ as Dr. Farr remarks, “is to be 
charged with the increase of suicide, we must, therefore, under- 
stand by it the increase of tailors, shoemakers, the small traders, the 
mechanical occupations, and the incidental evils to which they are 
exposed, rather than the advancement of truth, science, literature,, 
and the fine arts.”* 

Disease, suffering, and misery are the chief factors in the 
causation of suicide. Insanity was the assigned cause in some- 
what more than one-sixth of 4077 cases examined by Brierre de 
Boismont; certain other diseases were also answerable for about 
one-sixth ; drunkenness for the same proportion ; and domestic: 
troubles, chagrin, and wretchedness, for more than one-fourth. 
The remaining instances, also about a fourth, were ascribed to 
mental emotions of various kinds.T 

It is manifest that self-murder is not either a necessary or a very 
common result of these causes. They are, indeed, spoken of as 
determining, as contradistinguished from the influence exerted 
upon the production of suicide by sex, age, civil condition, occu- 
pation, poverty or wealth, morality, state of instruction, hereditary 
transmission, meteorological changes and climate, which are 
characterized as predisposing causes. It can hardly be doubted 
that the influence of these predisposing causes, with the excep- 
tion of hereditary transmission, is, when not manifestly psychical, 
dependent upon the moral rather than the physical conditions of 
the different circumstances of life which the terms designating 
them represent. Of the hereditary transmission of a proclivity to 
suicide, it may be said that it is of rare occcurrence, and ever 
then it is questionable how far the suicidal propensity is not as- 
sociated with some other form of insanity, whichis, in reality, the 
transmitted evil. Young put the question of the influence of 
climate upon its right foundation when he wrote, 


‘Tmmoral climes kind Nature never made.” 


Suicide is most common in spring and summer; but it does 
not follow that this arises solely, or even largely, from the 
meteorological character of the two seasons. Of the remaiming 
predisposing causes, the state of instruction is the most important, 
for, to a greater or less extent, it modifies or governs the influ- 
ence of the rest. 

The researches of Brierre de Boismont show that the 





* The Third Annual Report of the Registrar-General, p. 185. 
+ Brierre de Boismont, Du Suicide, p. 100. 
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great majority of suicides have, like criminals, a very imperfect 
education.* This fact probably affords a legitimate explanation 
of the connexion between the prevalence of suicide and educa- 
tion; and, further, it indicates that much of the instruction in 
vogue is of a very doubtful character, or is exceedingly deficient 
in the elements of a sound moral training. 

In somewhat more than 40 per cent. (42°7) of the cases ex- 
amined by M. Brierre de Boismont the morality was bad, the indi- 
viduals haying been drunkards, gamblers, or thieves, or lived in 
concubinage or adultery. ‘But,’ observes M. de Boismont, 
“the proportion of those individuals leading a regular_life, and 
who have attempted to shorten their days, diminishes singularly, 
if it be recalled to mind that there are among them a considerable 
number of lunatics, weak-minded, and exalted spirits, hypochon- 
driacs, sick, and persons reduced to poverty and misery. It is 
true, then (he adds), that the vices and passions exercise an un- 
favourable influence upon our acts and determinations, and that 
those who abandon themselves to them have in prospect poverty, 
& prison, sickness, insanity, and suicide.’’+ 

Here, then, in the conjunction of defective or perverted mora- 
hty with imperfect instruction, we obtain a clue to the chief 
differential element in the causation of suicide. 

It is not difficult, perhaps, to conceive in what manner a lack 
of morality or of moral training and imperfect instruction foster 
suicide; for whatever tends to weaken our notions of the sinful- 
ness or criminality of the deed will of necessity render man most 
prone to it. ‘The suicide,” Aristotle wrote, ‘‘ does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid evil; and 
Plato has expressed a like sentiment.) The suicide, indeed, 
believes death to be an evil of less magnitude than the ill from 
which he seeks to escape. This is the great principle which 
governs the commission of self-murder. No influence, therefore, 
(as I have elsewhere said,||) can be conceived more powerful to hold 
in check the self-infliction of death than such as indelibly fixes 
upon the act the character of an evil far surpassing in gravity 
any, even the sharpest or bitterest, ill to which man may be sub- 
jected. Hence the Christian Church, in branding suicide as an 
inexpiable. offence against. God, and Christian legislatures, in 
attaching to it the stigma of an irreparable and disgraceful 
crime towards man, stamp the act as an evil, morally and socially, 





® Of 3,086 cases of suicide, 25°5 per cent. read and wrote well, 53°7 per cent. 
read and wrote without orthography, or read without writing, while in 18°5 per 
cent. only was the education goud, and 2'1 per cent, were entirely without instruc- 
tion.— Du Suicide, p. 85. 
+ Du Suicide, p. 87. + Ethics, book iii. e. 7. § Phedo. 
4 The Atsthetics of Suicide.—Medtcal Critic, vol. i. p. 486. 
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to which all others which might prove influential in preventing 
self-murder are, in comparison, petty and insignificant. 

That an imperfectly developed or depraved morality should 
enfeeble our notions of the sinfulness and criminality of suicide 
will be conceded;: and a little reflection will show that these 
notions are much more likely to suffer when an individual has 
been subjected alike to defective instruction and defective moral 
training. For, to look at the question from one, and most 
restricted point of view only, when the education has advanced so 
far as to give birth to a taste, however imperfect, for the works of 
our standard, or more meritorious authors, ancient or modern, 
the nobility of thought which so commonly pervades. their 
writings. supplies to some extent the teachings of a more 
systematic moral schooling. But when an education has 
been so imperfect as to consist of the merest rudimentary in- 
struction, the mind being at the same time insufficiently bal- 
lasted by moral truths, this too frequently happens :—the ability, 
to read, m which that instruction chiefly consists, serves 
as a pander to the passions, the mind bemg fed mainly 
upon the most trashy romance literature of the day, or 
seeking its prime enjoyment in the more exciting events de- 
tailed in the current news. Persons thus tutored gloat upon 
the horrible records of murder, suicide, and brutality, to which 
the newspaper press gives unsparing publicity, and constitute 
the richest: soil for the fruition of specious theories of politics 
and social life. Belonging to sections of the population which, 
more than any other, are subject to the sufferings arising from 
mutations of trade, and to the hardships and discomforts of life, 
the susceptibilities of such individuals to the ills that may befal 
them are too often exaggerated by the false estimate of life, and 
of the duties of life, to which their mental indulgences conduct 
them; and this increased susceptibility renders them less able 
to contend against the temptations to wrongdoing which may 
assail them. They also, in common with the most ignorant, 
are principally held in check by the conventional usages of society, 
and the dread of the law; and, in respect of suicide, by the 
fear of death as a physical evil. But these motives exercise 
their influence more after the fashion of traditional superstitions 
than as rational rules of conduct; and, powerful though they 
may be, they form but imperfect barriers against the impulse of 
vehement. passion, and still less formidable obstacles. against. the 
slow but surer sap of protracted ills. Yet their controlling 
power is greater in the entirely ignorant than in the imperfectly 
educated man, from the defective instruction of the latter, when 
not duly curbed by more careful moral training, becoming a 
peculiar and special additional means of mental and moral vitia- 
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tion, as the criminal records of every civilized country most 
surely show. } 

In the production of no single crime is the baneful influence 
of an imperfect education. more apparent than in suicide; since 
it not only predisposes to the act by weakening generally the 
great moral restraints which fence it in, but in a more: marked 
manner by giving birth to a special proclivity to it. 

It would be difficult perhaps to overstate the feelings of sym- 
pathy and pity which are excited in the minds of large masses of 
the population by the detailed recitals of suicides, which are so 
constantly met with in the pages of the newspaper press, and 
which form a stock feature of much of the romance literature in 
vogue. ‘Lhe circumstances which usually attend and lead to the 
suicides of every-day life—disease, suffering, and misery—are, 
alas! of sucha common-place and familiar character, thatthey appeal 
most powerfully to the sympathies of many who know them from 
bitter experience. ‘The fact of suicide is again and again brought 
before the mind, and the notion, never under such circumstances 
far absent, is ever apt, uncalled for, to start up under stress of 
ills, like the “‘ wicked whisper” which assailed Bunyan in his pas- 
sage through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. ‘This, it will 
readily be believed, is much more liable to occur with those who, 
as the ill-instructed, seek their chief mental indulgence in recitals 
of the tragic events of ordinary life or in literature which is ad- 
dressed to the passions; and when the insidious notion, sugges- 
tion like, concurs with suffering (it matters not, so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, whether this be mental or bodily, real or 
imaginary, self-induced or not), and with absence of true moral 
control, we need not wonder that often neither conventional usage 
nor the restraint of the law, nor the physical fear of death proves 
of any avail to check the impulse of the moment, or as most com- 
monly happens, to withstand the wearying, exhausting, and, under 
such circumstances, brutalizing effects of protracted ills. 

The influence of a deteriorated or depraved morality in foster- 
ing suicide is, perhaps, most clearly manifested in the history 
of the crime in Europe since the period of Werther. Instudying 
that history, moreover, we best discover in what manner these 
causes affect the more highly educated classes of society. This 
subject has, however, been so recently discussed in the pages 
of this Journal,* that this brief reference to it here is alone 
needed. 

If what I have thus far suggested be correct, it would follow 
that the chief means at our command for controlling suicide is 





* See the articles on the Classic Land of Suicide and the dsthetics of 
Suicide, vol. i. p. 182, and p. 563. 
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the maintenance in all its integrity of the opinion that the act is 
sinful and criminal in the highest degree. So far as the notion 
of the sinfulness of suicide is concerned, it may be assumed that 
this will depend upon the state of religious instruction in a com- 
munity ; and we have already seen that suicide is one of several 
indications that there is a serious deficiency in much of the in- 
struction, particularly of the common instruction, existing in this 
kingdom. So far as the notion of criminality is concerned, it is 
manifest that the perfectness of this will depend upon the proper 
carrying out of the intentions of the law. Whilst the law re- 
quired that the body of the suicide should be treated with revolt- 
ing barbarity, and that his goods should be confiscated to the 
crown, doubtless evils arose from its administration, which, to a 
great extent, neutralized its influence upon the evil sought to be 
checked. But of late years the administration of the law has run 
from the extreme of barbarism to the extreme of sympathy. It 
is scarcely too much to assert that it is now the rule with juries, 
upon little more than the fact of suicide, to return a verdict of 
“temporary insanity.” The mischief of this course is great; for 
at the same time that it removes the stain of criminality from the 
act, it also sets aside the notion of sinfulness, thus sweeping 
away the two great obstacles to the commission of self-murder. 
Jt begets, moreover, a seemingly legitimate ground of sympathy 
with suicide, which is most objectionable and injurious. 

At the present moment, in fact, neither the intentions of the 
Legislature nor of the Church are faithfully carried into effect. ‘This 
also has been the case for some time back ; hence those writers who, 
from the great prevalence of suicide of late years, not only in 
this but in other civilized countries, maintain that all legislation, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, is of 10 avail for the prevention of 
suicide, argue from insufficient premises. 

In so far as suicide is brought about by insanity and suffering, 
its diminution must depend upon the diminution in intensity or 
prevalence of those causes. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
insanity is a cause of suicide per se. The lunatic who commits 
suicide seeks death, with few exceptions, in the same manner and 
for the same reasons as the sane individual. He also is wishful 
to escape from some weighty ill which besets him and bears him 
down, but in his case the ill is solely a delusion of, or it is unduly 
exaggerated by a diseased mind. Unhappily the mental disorder 
heightens the predisposition to self-murder, intensifies and renders 
less controllable the mental emotions which urge a man to the 
act, and is not to be relieved by moral means alone. But it is 
important to understand that suicide is not a necessary but an 
incidental consequence of insanity, and that the development of 
the idea of self-murder is, as a rule, dependent upon a similar 
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series of causes in the insane as the sane. Hence, whatever 
tends to control the proclivity to suicide among the sane, will 
also, to some extent, tend to control the proclivity among the 
insane. 

For the rest, notwithstanding the complexity of the causes 
leading to suicide, it is more than probable that if, in the first 
place, the law were fully carried out, the tendency to the act 
would be placed under more effectual restraint. The law brands 
suicide, except when connected with lunacy, as a crime, and this 
not to punish the self-murderer (as is sometimes absurdly as- 
sumed) but to deter others from committing the deed. -So long, 
therefore, as coroners juries persist in passing verdicts of “ tem- 
porary insanity ” upon the slightest evidence, or in the absence of 
all evidence, in cases of suicide, so long must the influence of the 
legal restraint upon the living be greatly weakened, if not entirely 
destroyed. But the evil of the verdict of ‘‘ temporary insanity,” 
when given upon insufficient grounds, does not rest here, for it 
disarms not only the civil but the canon law. ‘The latter by re- 
fusing to the suicide the rights of Christian burial, and of inter- 
ment within consecrated ground, stamps the act of self-murder 
with an abominable and disgraceful, as well as sinful character, 
even more powerfully than the civil law. The important moral 
influence arising from this source is, however, entirely done away 
with by a verdict. of “ temporary insanity,” under cover of which 
the suicide receives the rites of Christian burial. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the amiability of feeling which frequently prompts 
jurors, out of sympathy towards the unhappy suicide or his 
_ family, to avoid a verdict of felo-de-se, this kindliness of disposi- 
tion, by weakening the two great social checks to the crime, un- 
doubtedly fosters the commission of self-murder. 

But even if both the civil and canonical law were fully carried 
into effect, it is not to be forgotten that their influence would be 
limited by the degree of moral and religious instruction existing 
among the people. Upon the perfecting of this instruction must of 
necessity depend the ultimate success of any legislative measures for 
the suppression of suicide, or of any other crime ; these measures 
being but rough methods for securing that self-control which each 
individual should himself possess. In the absence or deficiency 
of this instruction, there is, however, much that may be done, in 
addition to what the law and the Church prescribe, to obtain and 
maintain a healthier tone of feeling concerning suicide. The 
press might with advantage restrict within straiter bounds the 
details it so frequently makes public of singular suicides, without 
sacrificing the advantages derived from a free publication of 
events. But this is perhaps even of less importance than di- 
vesting such details of, or guarding them from, all maudlin senti- 
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ment—of all sentiment which is not of ‘a directly practical and 
sterling character. Although not underrating the dangerous in- 
fluence exercised by the public relation of suicides upon ‘per- 
verted or morbid minds, the power of the press as a teacher is 
so great, and its influence for good is so incalculably important, 
that it is not without diffidence I suggest any restriction upon its 
publicity, except when such publicity would be directly offensive 
to morals. Still, when the details of an event-simply appeal to a 
vitiated taste for the horrible (which, alas! we all possess more 
or less), and when, as‘in the case of suicide, such details are apt 
to induce in certain minds a disposition to commit the act 
described, we are justified in asking the press to exercise its 
privileges within very narrow limits. But above all we should 
ask the press to declare‘a war to the knife against those perverted 
sentiments which too frequently are sought to be affixed to the 
subject of suicide,* and which among our neighbours across the 
Straits find expression in a peculiar form ofromance literature,— 
sentiments inconsistent with sound’ moral feeling, and which have 
a most poisonous, yet, withal, insidious effect upon ‘the minds of 
the young and thoughtless. 

If sentiment, other than what arises from a sound dhithnd- 
thropy, is to be imported into the subject, let it at most be after 
the fashion of that which the forsaken and unhappy Sparabella 
set forth in her woful plaint:— 


“Farewell, ye woods, ye meads, ye streams that flow ; 
A sudden death shall rid me of my woe. 
This penknife keen my windpipe shall divide. 
What! shall J fall as squeaking’ pigs have dy’d? 
No. To some tree this carease I'll suspend. 
But worrying curs find such untimely end! 
T’ll speed me to the pond, where the high stool 
On the long planks hangs o’er the muddy pool, 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean; 
Yet, sure a lover should not die so mean! 
There plac’d aloft, I’ll rave and rail by fits, 
Though all the parish say [I’ve lost my wits ; 
And thence, if courage holds, myself Pll throw, 
And quench my passion in the lake below. 
‘Ye lasses, cease your burthen, cease to moan, 
And by my case forwarn’d, go mind your own.’ 
The sun-was set, the night came on apace, 
And falling dews bewet around the place ; 
The bat takes airy rounds on leathern wings, 
And the hoarse owl his woful dirges:sings ; 
The prudent maiden deems it now too late, 
And till to-morrow comes defers her fate.”’+ 


* The Daily Telegraph has set an admirable example to the press in this respect. 
+ Gay’s Shepherd’s Week— Wednesday ; or, the Dumps. 
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Art. IX.—ANTHROPOPHAGY. 


[THERE are in our possession materials for an extended, if not an 
exhaustive, investigation into necrophilism. We conceive that 
these observations take a wider range, and penetrate more pro- 
foundly into the nature of the instinct in which cannibalism, an- 
thropophagy, and necrophilism, &c.—for these are different manifes- 
tations—originate ; but it appears most prudent not to await the 
completion and maturing of these facts, but to introduce the 
following article from the pen of Dr. Le Grand du Saulle, as a 
suitable exordium to what is contemplated, although it neither 
represents the views of the translator nor embraces the scope of 
his inquiries. | 

When we undertake the moral dissection of man, we must be 
startled at nothing; the unforeseen is a field without limits. It 
certainly shocks us to lay bare unsuspected sores; but are we to 
recoil from truth because it is ugly ? The Athenian legislator 
did not provide for parricide. Everything has changed since the 
times of Solon, and justice is now often called upon to punish 
unnatural children. May not our descendants have to deplore 
some atrocity of which we have been neither witnesses nor ac- 
complices? Leet us, at all events, offer up our prayers that the 
isolated cases of anthropophagy which are collected and classi- 
fied in this paper may remain rare examples of the most strange 
and the most horrible of all aberrations, and beyond the reach of 
imitation. 

As a morbid condition, anthropophagy does not exist; as a 
crime, it is almost an impossibility ; and we hope to prove that it 
should be regarded asa medico-legal monstrosity. It will not be 
superfluous to attempt an explanation of what may be the cause 
of so awful a’psychical disorder. There are in the pathology of 
the soul two classes of functional disorders. I. In examining’a 
lunatic, the physician detects extravagance in the conceptions, 
errors of judgment, limitation of intellectual combinations, inco- 
herence, absurdity in the deportment, partial or total loss of 
memory, and exaltation or depression of the powers of the un 
derstanding. The patient forgets himself, is irrational, agitated, 
or depressed ; he reels about in a circle of errors, takes his ser- 
vant for a prince, his relations for enemies; he is miserable, 
criminal, lost, a king, emperor, or pope ; he is nothing but an 
abject worm, or he calls himself Jesus Christ. IJ. The man of 
art, again, may observe a state of perversion of the propensities, 
of the natural sentiments, of the affections and passions; the 
will:wanders without guide. Forgetfulness succeeds friendship, 
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aversion takes the place of love, violence that of gentleness; the 
impulse to theft, murder, arson, suicide, deeply impresses a brain 
which knows not how to resist, and thus in certain cases, of ex- 
treme rarity, it is true, the alienation exceeds all experience, and 
corpses are exhumed and defiled by horrible caresses, or the habits 
of savages are imported amongst us, and human flesh serves as 
food. Dr. Barbaste, a learned member of the Medical Faculty of 
Montpellier, published, about five years ago, very curious re- 
searches as to anthropophagy, and this is almost the only scien- 
tific document extant upon this interesting question. More 
desirous of giving free scope to the habitual tendency of his 
imagination than to enter upon a practical medico-legal exami- 
nation and discussion of facts which are so difficult to arrange, 
the author confined his observations within a very limited range, 
which we shall have an opportunity of enlarging, as the records 
of this exceptional criminality are, unfortunately, more abundant 
than he appears to have believed. 

Anthropophagy was in past ages the result of prejudice and 
fanaticism. It was one of the terrible extremities to which men 
were reduced by famine; but since it has been introduced within 
the realm of pathology, it has been successively attributed to 
insanity, to chlorosis, or to a pretended organic tendency. These 
circumstances undoubtedly connect the subject with our art; 
but nevertheless, we believe that we shall be able to give a very 
summary exposition of the customs, institutions, or depraved 
instincts which have served as occasions or pretexts for anthro- 
pophagy. As is shown by M. Barbaste, the Lydians and Medes 
according to Herodotus, and the islanders in the Atlantic accord- 
ing to Plato, cemented their conspiracies by drinking human 
blood. Sallust attributes to the accomplices of Cataline, an act 
identically the same when he says—‘‘ They circulated human 
blood mixed with wine in cups.” ‘Tacitus speaks of the princes 
of Asia swearing allegiance upon their own blood, which they 
went so far as to drink. “ Sanguis gustatus feederibus.” If we 
are to credit Juvenal, the Scythians quenched their thirst with 
the blood of their enemies, and the Tintirites deyoured their 
flesh. The Gascons and the Sagontins formerly supported 
themselves on the flesh of their countrymen. 

Without going back so far into history, have we not seen the 
Parisians devouring the bloody remains of the Marshal D’Ancre ? 
The tyranny of hunger may compel man to descend even to the 
appetites of the carnivora. In describing the horrors which 
marked the siege of Rochelle, Anquetil relates that, urged by 
starvation, a father and mother dug up the scarcely cold body of 
their daughter, and ate it. We know, lastly, that the siege of 
Paris by HenryIV. was followed by most lugubrious consequences; 
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that not only the horses, asses, cats, rats and mice were sacrificed 
as a very insufficient source of support, but they made meal 
from the dried bones collected in the cemeteries. “A mother,” 
says a narrative of the period, “in imitation of what occurred dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem, roasted the limbs of her dead child, 
and died of grief under this revolting nourishment.” 

Haying paid this tribute to history, let us strike the clinical 
balance of anthropophagy. “‘ About the year 1600,” says Pro- 
fessor Andral, “Jean Granier, a lad of fourteen, attacked with 
lycanthropy, traversed a district of which he was the terror. 
He repeatedly encountered young children and devoured them. 
He was arrested and brought before the courts of justice in 
Bordeaux, where these facts were established.’* Gall has 
recorded an observation of an individual who, instigated by an 
irresistible propensity to eat human flesh, committed many assas- 
sinations in order to accomplish this object. The daughter of 
this person, although separated from her father, and educated at 
a distance from his family, yielded to the same craving. Prochaska 
quotes the case of a woman of Milan who attracted children to 
her home in order to slay them, and to salt and eat their flesh. 
The same author speaks likewise of a man who killed a traveller 
in order to devour him.t 

Contemporary journals, and likewise certain scientific works, 
have recorded the misfortunes of a Scotch family, many members 
of which were hereditarily possessed by the imperious craving for 
humanflesh. After recounting an instance of hereditary aversion 
to animal food, M. Lucas cites, as an illustration of the opposite 
tendency, a very ancient fact borrowed by Gaubius{ from Hector 
Boetius. The latter mentions a girl, whose father had been 
instigated by so violent and irresistible a propensity to eat 
human flesh, asto lead him to commit murders; who, although 
separated from her father and mother, who were condemned to 
the stake before she was a year old, and although trained among 
virtuous guardians, yielded, like her father, to the inexplicable 
craving for human flesh. — Traité Philosphique, &c., de 
UHérédité Naturelle, T.1i. p. 391. 

Roderic a Castro speaks of a pregnant woman who strongly 
desired to eat the shoulder of a baker, and that she killed 
him. Languis tells of a female who longed, during gestation, 
to taste her husband’s flesh—who killed him, and then salted the 
body in order to prolong the pleasure. 





* Pathologie Interne. + Opera Omnia, T. ii. p. 98. 
+ Gaubius’ account is very vague :—The father of the girl, a robber, “ was 
said to have lived on man’s flesh.”—Philosophical Discourse, p. 100. (Note by 
Translator.) 
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In July, 1817, a workman left his home in order to beg in the 
neighbourhood. Upon his return, two hours afterwards, he asked 
his wife for his youngest child. ‘‘ He is asleep,” she replied, and 
pointed to a small closet. The father opened the door and dis- 
covers the body of his infant, without a leg. The unfortunate 
father goes out, and shortly after returns with the mayor. The 
accused, on being pressed, confessed without emotion, that in the 
extreme want by which she was surrounded she had killed her 
infant, had removed a leg, and cooked it with greens ; that she had 
eaten a portion of this meal and preserved the remainder for her 
husband. They discovered a foot in a meat-safe, the remains of the 
vegetables, and a picked bone, which they recognised to be that of 
the child. It was found that, at the time of the murder, the 
mother was not destitute of provisions. The President of the 
Assize Court of Colmar was the first to institute an inquiry as 
to the integrity of the intellectual faculties in such cases. The 
polyphage, of whom M. Percy has transmitted a narrative, had 
the habit, among other and disgusting customs which are here 
omitted, of going into the slaughter-houses and waste places to 
dispute with dogs and wolves the most horrible carrion. ‘The 
nurses of the hospital at Versailles, where he was placed, had 
detected him drinking the blood of such patients as had been bled, 
and in the dead-house sucking, like a modern vampire, that of 
the corpses.* The stomach of this man filled the whole of the 
abdominal cavity; and this exceptional condition has been 
assigned as a cause of his depraved instincts. We are not dis- 
posed to adopt this explanation. 

On the 29th of November, 1824, Antoine Léger, aged twenty- 
nine, a vine-dresser and old soldier, was brought before the As- 
size Court of Versailles. The By ae informs us, that the 
accused always appeared sombre, stern, preferring solitude, and 
flying the society of females and young people of his own age. 
He left his father's house upon the 20th of June 1823 ; retreated 
to a wood, and after wandering about for a week discovered a 
cavern among the rocks. He installed himself in this retreat 
and subsisted for a month and a-half upon roots, pickles of wheat 
and berries. He, however, visited the village upon many occa- 
sions to buy victuals. He stole artichokes one night; and upon 
another he caught a rabbit, which he killed and devoured raw at 
a sitting. 

“On the roth of August,” he says, “ when I went to gather 
apples, I saw a little girl sitting at the edge of the wood. The 
idea seized me to carry her off. I passed my handkerchief round 
her neck and lifted her on my back; she cried slightly. I 


*R,@Amador. La Vie du Sang, note 7. 
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travelled through the wood and was hot, hungry, and thirsty. I 
remained for half-an hour unconscious ; overcome by hunger I 
set about devouring her.” Léger denied all that had been alleged 
as to rape and mutilation of the organs of generation; but con- 
fessed that, after opening the body, seeing the blood flow out in 
abundance, he quenched his thirst and sucked the heart of his 
victim before eating it. “I did all this,’ be said, “in order to 
get blood. I wished to drink blood; I was tormented by thirst ; 
i was no longer myself.” 

The indictment imputes frightful callousness to Léger. They 
recounted to him all the circumstances of his crime: but “ yes,’ 
uttered with indifference, was his only reply to every question 
addressed to him. During the examination it was remarked that 
his features presented an appearance of calm and gentleness; his 
expression was dull, his eyes fixed, his countenance motionless. 
He preserved the most profound impassibility, yet had an air of 
gaiety and self-satisfaction. Léger was condemned to death, and 
executed. “His head,” says Georget, ‘‘was examined by Esquirol 
and Gall, in the presence of many other physicans. Esquirol 
observed many morbid adhesions between the brain and the pia 
mater.” 

Maria de las Dolores, inhabiting the mountains of Segovia, 
was seduced by Juan Diaz. Her lover, in order to save her 
honour, demanded her in marriage from her father, Pedro 
Dominguez, an old man of sixty-five. He angrily repulsed the 
claimant. From that time the shepherdess became melancholy 
and taciturn. She selected the most solitary spots for the pasture 
of her flocks, and held no communications with her companions. 
On the evening of the 20th March, 1826, she entered her hut 
after shutting up her sheep in the fold, and busied herself im 
roasting a morsel of meat. Her father was sleeping before the 
fire. Suddenly seized with a horrible frenzy, Dolores, armed with 
an andiron, knocks down her father by repeated blows. Her fury 
is redoubled by the sight of the blood; she throws herself upon 
her victim, opens the chest with a cutlass, drags out the still 
palpitating heart, places it beside the morsel of flesh upon the 
fire, and when it is half-roasted she begins to devour it. But 
forthwith she utters loud cries of despair, which resound far and 
wide. The shepherds rush from the adjoining cabins. What a_ 
frightful spectacle! By the side of the mutilated corpse there-is 
a fury, who, with gory mouth and staring eyes, holds in her hand 
a piece of human flesh, which she shows to one of them, 
shrieking, “See, there is the heart of him who prevented me 
from being the happiest of women—of him who deprived me of 
the man whom [J adore! It is the heart of my father, whom I 
have murdered! ‘Taste it, if you like! It is the heart of my 
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father!” The shepherds remained confounded—stupefied. Be+ 
coming more and more excited, Dolores set fire to her clothes, 
tore her bosom with her nails. She was arrested, and taken to 
Segovia; she had entirely lost her reason, and replied to the 
questions addressed to her by loud cries. The court of Segovia 
condemned her to seclusion in an asylum during her life. 

M. Berthollet has published in the Archives Générales the 
case of a man whose favourite food consisted of the most dis- 
gusting animal substances, even of portions of dead bodies. He 
obtained access more than once to cemeteries, where, by the as- 
sistance of instruments, he exhumed bodies recently interred, 18 
order greedily to devour the intestines. Finding in the abdomen 
sufficient to satisfy his appetite, he did not disturb other parts of 
the body. ‘This individual, adds Dr. B., was about thirty years 
old, tall, and of a figure in no way indicating his revolting pro~ 
pensity. What was more extraordinary was, that he was not 
urged by an insatiable hunger. He did not eat ravenously, but 
filled his pockets with the remains of one meal until he was again 
inclined to eat. When interrogated as to the origin of his de- 
prayed appetite, his replies traced it back to his earliest infancy. 
He devoured a recently-interred corpse the same day he was 
arrested. This man might sooner or later have committed some 
outrage: he confessed that, although he never yet had attacked 
any living creature, he might, if pressed by hunger, have done 
so, had he found an infant asleep in his wanderings through the 
country. He was consigned to an asylum as a dement.* 

On the 16th January, 1858, Jared and Clarissa Comstock, 
living near to the town of Hamilton, in the county of Madison, 
New York, were murdered They were about 70 years old, and 
held in general esteem. A neighbour, looking accidentally 
through the window, saw their lifeless bodies upon the floor. 
The man lay extended upon his back, “ his left side presenting 
a gaping wound of about six inches in length: the heart had 
been removed.” The woman lay in the same position a few feet 
distant; her left side had a gash of a similar kind, and the heart 
had likewise been dragged from the chest. The disorder and 
torn state of their dress showed that there had been a struggle- 
The two hearts were afterwards discovered in the oven of the 
stove, half roasted and half gnawed. Between the two corpses, 
and seated on a sofa, slept tranquilly William, the eldest son and 
murderer of the Comstocks. The police arrested the parricide, 
aman of 35 years of age, middle height, whose physiognomy 
indicated dulness rather than ferocity. William was regarded as 
gentle and inoffensive, and lived upon excellent terms with his 





* Archives Générales de Médecine, T, vii. p. 472. 
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parents, who never complained of him. “My father still 
breathed when I tore out his heart, which I wanted. As to my 
mother the affair was easier, but my father was thicker skinned. 
I intended to have gone to my brother and sister, and finished 
the job, but I fell asleep.” Labouring under epilepsy and hal- 
lucinations of the worst kind, William Comstock was unwilling 
to give any explanations as to the motive which impelled him to 
roast and eat a part of the heart of his aged parents. The jury, 
after declaring him to be insane, directed him to be confined in 
an asylum. We know that chlorotics are subject to unnatural 
appetites, and how frequently it happens that such patients 
yield to extravagant desires. We have read a fact in reference 
to this point in the Courrier de la Drome, of a girl of 14, who 
eagerly sought all opportunities of drinking human blood. 
She liked to suck that which ran from recent wounds. Lastly, 
as we have seen, females during pregnancy may commit similar 
acts. 

Thus, as we intimated at the commencement of this article, 
anthropophagy is not entitled, any more than cretinism, to be 
included under mental pathology. The nosological arena has 
not been sufficiently widened as to give admission to these two 
anomalies, which it is convenient to class among monstrosities. 
Although, in the majority of cases, anthropophagy is connected 
with mental alienation, and proceeds most frequently from a 
psycho-cerebral neurosis, it is,not less true that it deserves only 
the title of a horrible complication; that it consists in an act of 
all others the most repugnant to our manners, to morality, and 
to reason; and that its manifestations place the coping-stone 
upon the greatest of all misfortunes—the disturbance and annihi- 
lation of the intellectual powers, After the ruin of his under- 
standing, the lunatic who indulges in anthropophagy, only 
obeys, as a machine, an impelling force which he cannot resist. 

Society demands no retribution from him who at the moment of 
the crime has acted without judgment. AIL punishment which is 
necessarily ineffective is useless. If the fear of chastisement 
has not prevented, will punishment itself remedy the error ? 

In the case under consideration, how can we explain these out- 
breaks, which are so strongly in antagonism to the affections and 
passions of mankind? Would it not be a calumny upon 
humanity to suppose the spirit of that citizen healthy who is 
capable of deyouring human flesh ? The wretch bound to crime 
as the slave was bound to his chain, had he passed through every 
degree of immorality, could not reach so low as this hideous 
depravity. 

‘The question of responsibility is resolved so far as anthropo- 

hagy is connected with a morbid state of the intellect. H, on 
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the contrary, chlorosis, pregnancy, and perversion of. the 
instincts are taken into account, we are not called upon to go 
in advance of the special rules provided; all will depend upon 
the appreciation of the fact and of the concomitants of the fact. 
The more unnatural a crime is, the less necessary is it to seek its 
cause in ordinary motives. When the legal expert has taken the 
precaution, so wise in similar cases, of determining whether 
there has been simulation or not, he can only act according to 
the exigencies of the moment, and deliver, in all sincerity, that 
opinion which he believes to be most in harmony with the inte- 
rests of science and truth. “The conception of the Just is one 
of the glories of human nature,” says M. Cousin, and itis un- 
doubtedly that conception which should guide our conscience. 
Medici non proprie testes, sed est magis judicium quam testi- 
monium. | 

As to the jurists who demand that the criminal lunatic should 
be first treated medically, and then tried and condemned during 
one of those transient intermissions which characterize his dis- 
ease, we have only one question to ask. Do they seriously 
think that it would contribute to the dignity of justice to watch 
for the glimmering light of an unsteady reason in order to 


make ready her sword ?—Annales Medico-Psychologiques, Juillet, 
1862. 


Art. X.—MEDICAL GOSSIP. 


THE meeting of the British Medical Association held in London, 
under the presidency of Dr. Burrows, in the course of the past 
quarter, gave excellent promise of increased and increasing pro- 
sperity for the Association. The cordial reception and welcome of 
the College of Physicians, and almost portentous hospitality of 
the College of Surgeons, must have been most gratifying to the 
members of the Association, as it was honourable to the two 
corporations. Whether the meeting be regarded from the fact of 
its being the first held by the Association in the metropolis, or 
it be judged by the value of the addresses delivered by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Walshe, Mr. Paget, and Dr. Sharpey, and the papers 
submitted to it; or it be considered from the less patent, perhaps, 
but not less important indications of professional brotherhood 
engendered by the genial gossip and friendly imtercourse which 
characterized the intervals of relaxation from graver duties, the 
meeting will always be looked upon as constituting an epoch 
in the history of the Association—one, we trust, to be marked 
by renewed vigour in its operations, and more widely extended. 
professional benefit arising from them. 
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A curious and noteworthy illustration of the quarantine system 
pursued on our coast occurred in the Thames in the course of 
August. An iron screw-steamer, called the Melita, of about 800 
tons, left Nassau on the 2nd of August, having, it is said, 
previously run the blockade at Charleston. She had on board a 
crew of some fifty officers and men, and twenty-three passengers, 
with a general cargo, including about twenty-five bales of cotton. 
On the voyage home, which lasted barely twenty days, no fewer 
than seven of the passengers and the engineer of the vessel died, 
of yellow fever, it was said, and were buried at sea, The captain 
and two of the passengers landed at Dover, leaving the ship in 
charge of the chief mate and a pilot. She then steamed up the 
Thames, evaded the quarantine regulations at Gravesend, and 
arrived in the Victoria docks. There she was boarded and over- 
hauled in the usual manner by an examining officer of Customs, 
who in the course of his search heard from some of the crew in an 
incidental way, what had happened on the voyage, and which he 
deemed it his duty to report immediately to head-quarters. He 
and two or three of his assistants, with a pilot and some other 
people who had gone on board, apprehending nothing wrong, were 
condemned to remain there, as were also all the surviving pas- 
sengers and crew, during three or four days and nights. The 
vessel was pushed off into the basin, detached from the quay and 
away from the rest of the ships, while a vigilant guard was kept 
over her lest any one on board should escape, and, what was much 
less likely, lest any one should approach her. A man detected 
in the act of attempting to take a bottle of beer or spirits on 
board, was put under arrest for the greater part of a day. 
Another who had gone on board before the discovery was made, 
threw a written message on shore to explain his absence to 
his family, but it was seen and kicked into the basin. It is, 
no matter of surprise that the vessel should have eluded 
the quarantine watch at Gravesend. Ordinarily, when a vessel 
arriving from a foreign port is challenged by an_ officer 
of Customs at Gravesend, the captain is asked a series of 
set questions as to the health of the crew and passengers— 
whether there had been any deaths on board, and the like, 
That is said to be the invariable rule with respect to sailing 
vessels, but it would appear to be somewhat relaxed in the case 
of steamers when under full steam, the officers in charge of 
which are usually impatient of being stopped in their course 
to reply to all the prescribed interrogatories, especially when they 
are themselves satisfied with the sanitary condition of the vessel. 
In such a case, the customary questions are condensed into the 
laconic one of “ All well?” which in this case was answered in 
the affirmative, and the steamer sped on her way. Where deaths 
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have occurred on board a ship from any contagious disease, and 
the attendant circumstances justify such a course, sheis detained 
at Gravesend until the case can be reported to the Commissioners 
of Customs. The result usually is an order in Council, on the 
authority of which the vessel is sent to lie off the Motherbank 
during the appointed interval of quarantine ; but in this instance 
the Melita, which having run the blockade at Charleston, ran 
also, so to speak, the quarantine blockade at Gravesend, had been 
put upon quarantine in a dock crowded with shipping and in the 
immediate vicinity of a populous suburb of the metropolis, under 
the peculiar circumstances that have been related. When over- 
hauled by the Custom-house examiners in the docks, she was 
found to be remarkably clean, and the captain is said to have 
taken every precaution to prevent the spread of infection. The 
owners, too, showed laudable zeal to carry out the orders of the 
Custom-house authorities. After three days quarantine, the vessel 
was declared to be free from danger, and the passengers and 
crew were permitted to leave her. By a peremptory order of 
the Commissioners of Customs, every conceivable article of 
wearing apparel and bedding which had belonged to or been 
used by the persons who died was collected together, and burnt 
in the furnaces of the vessel, under the superintendence of a 
surveyor of Customs. At his discretion, money and articles of 
jewellery, some papers of moment to relatives, including in 
some cases bills and the like for considerable sums of money, 
were exempted from the order for destruction. 

From the history of this case we learn that the Mehta had a 
narrow escape from the fate which befell the ill-fated Kelair. 
By the wisdom of the quarantine authorities, when that vessel 
reached these shores with yellow fever on board, the sick and 
well were cooped up in her, and, as a consequence, many valuable 
lives were needlessly lost to the country. ‘The same course was 
adopted in the case of the Melita, and the same results would un- 
questionably have followed had it not proved that there was no 
yellow fever on board at the time. Whether the deaths on board 
resulted from this disease or not is doubtful, but itis high time 
that our quarantine system was dominated by some wiser regula- 
tions than those now in force. As it is now practised, the system 
appears to be calculated to excite the greatest amount of public 
alarm, with the least quantity of public good. It would be well 
if the wise suggestions of the Quarantine Committee of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science were 
carried into effect by the Legislature. 

Lunacy troubles have cropped out in Australia, if we may judge 
from the report of a trial for libel, “‘ Bowie against Wilson,” in the 
law courts at Melbourne, the plainuff being the surgeon- 
superintendent of the lunatic asylum called the Yarra Bend, 
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the defendant one of the proprietors of the Argus. That paper 
in September last contained some severe strictures on the ma- 
nagement of the asylum. ‘These animadversions were in a great 
measure based upon evidence given before a Committee of the 
Assembly, on the reports of inquests, and other sources of in- 
formation. Some, however, were stated to be “on rumours,” 
and the whole were pointedly directed against the surgeon- 
superintendent in proof of his inefficiency. He brought his 
action for libel, and the defendant justified all the material state- 
ments. ‘The result, after nine days investigation, was substan- 
tially a verdict for the defendant, the plaintiff recovering on one 
issue only, with 100]. damages. The evidence showed that the 
plaintiff is a practitioner of the old school, who retains the ex- 
ploded theory that restraint is indispensable, and he has continued 
to carry this into practice to an extent universally condemned by 
modern practitioners. Considerable excuse may be conceded to 
him from the fact that the increasing number of patients from 
year to year has always kept in advance of the means furnished 
to him by the Legislature for better treatment. To some extent 
he is made the scapegoat for the inefficient state of the institu- 
tion; but against this it appears that he not only did not remon- 
strate or “make requisitions,” but pertinaciously maintained the 
sufficiency of the establishment against the opinions of other 
competent authorities. In short, he trusted to harsh restraints in 
leu of watchful attendants. The result of the complete exposure 
of abuses effected by this trial has been to direct public attention 
to the state of the institution, and it can hardly be doubted 
that early next session the legislature will make more ample 
provision for the custody and treatment of lunatics than it has 
hitherto been induced to do. It is understood that Dr. Bowie 
is to be allowed to retire upon an allowance of half his 
present salary, and the Government will probably endeavour to 
obtain an experienced surgeon from England. ‘Though we may 
lament that the result of this trial is more disastrous to the un- 
successful plaintiff than he deserves—though, while he is clearly 
not free from merited censure, he is made to answer for some 
things for which the Legislature is to blame,—yet it cannot be 
doubted that great benefit will flow from the searching investi- 
gation which the Argus has been the means of bringing about— 
an investigation infinitely more complete than an inquiry before a 
parliamentary committee, whose long and diluted reports stand 
for nothing against the pithy conclusion of the jury on a plea of 
justification—“ We find for the defendant.” The dissemination 
of the evidence by means of the press affords an amount of in- 
struction on the management of the lunatic asylum which has 
never before been afforded, “and every man ought now to feel,” 
says our report, ‘‘ that as an elector, he too has a duty to perform 
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which it will be criminal to neglect.” A rule nist has been 
applied for by the plaintiff in this case, on the ground that the 
chief justice did not put the separate issues to the jury, and was 
granted by the court. 

The disastrous news from the Federal armies before Wash- 
ington form a sad comment upon the noble efforts of the United 
‘States Sanitary Commission. The history of this commission 
will be found on another page, and it will be observed that the 
forebodings expressed by the secretary of the commission, after 
a preliminary inspection of several of the camps, have been but 
too fully realized. The gigantic force in the field has been an 
insuperable obstacle, it ig to be presumed, to an efficient inocula- 
tion of officers and men, during active campaigning, with the 
admirable lessons taught by the Commission; and the political 
state of affairs has doubtless induced that apparent apathy, 
neglect, or improvidence of Government departments, which 
is to be inferred from the latest letters from the forces en- 
gaged on the Rappahannock and at the second battle of Bull 
Run. It would almost seem as if the report of the Sanitary 
Commission upon the cause of the loss of the first battle of 
Bull Run, and which we have quoted elsewhere, would in all 
essential points apply to the second. 

We cite the following statements, made by the Baltimore cor- 
respondent of the Times. They form a painful but instructive 
comment upon our article on the Sanitary Commission :-— 


“General Pope’s despatch, falsely calling the battle of Groveton, on 
Friday, August 20, a victory, was warmly hailed in Washington, and 
preparations were at once made to show solicitude for the wounded. 
A train of 200 ambulances was sent forth, containing many Govern- 
ment employés and private citizens, who long will remember their 
experiences on that eventful trip. Shortly after they had started, the 
disastrous news of Saturday’s battle reached Washington, but the 
ambulances were beyond recal. They travelled all Saturday night, 
and arrived on Sunday near the field-of battle. They found it in the 
hands of the Confederates. A few ambulances went boldly forward, 
and fell at once into the hands of the Southern pickets. Such of the 
wounded as were able to drag themselves towards the ambulances 
were accommodated on them, and the Government employés and 
civilians repaired to the nearest station with a view to returning by 
rail. Here they were peremptorily refused admission, and all the 
accommodation reserved for wounded soldiers. Weary, footsore, half- 
starved, out for two nights without sleep, these good Samaritans 
dragged themselves back on foot to Washington, heartily enraged at 
their treatment by the Government. It was ofa piece with its action 
in all other matters. Hundreds of surgeons have been telegraphed 
for from Northern cities. They repaired to Washington, where no 
accommodation, no orders, no patients awaited them. Many of them 
returned in high irritation to their homes. 
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“One of the most heartrending thoughts, in connexion with all these 
recent battles, is that, comparatively, a very small number of the 
wounded has hitherto been brought into Washington. That the 
number of wounded in these battles is enormous seems generally 
believed. Humanity shudders and recoils at the thought of thousands 
of frail, suffering, anguished bodies, many of them famished when they 
received their wound, lying for forty-eight or seventy-two hours with- 
out food or water or kindly care—many a poor weary soul escaping 
from its racked and fevered casket from sheer want of human tender- 
ness and sympathy.* But, though there are thousands of sufferers left 
behind, Washington has this week seen a sight which might well 
draw tears from a stone, but which seems scarcely to have ruffled the 
serene indifference of the stolid American nature. On Monday a long 
train of maimed and bleeding and mangled wretches, most of them 
wounded the Friday before, approached over the Long-bridge. No 
one was there to look after them, and there for hours lay this mass of 
tortured and writhing humanity, while pools of blood trickled from 
the carriages and left a ghastly trail behind. Many a poor fellow not 
deprived of the use of his legs, untended in the churlish and bewil- 
dered city, wandered to the railroad station, with heart fondly turning 
to some far-off home, possibly among the hills of what was once 
happy and peaceful New England. He who could witness that sight 
and not from his heart abhor the grasping vaulting nature of those 
politicians who, rather than accept what has long been inevitable, 
would month after month subject poor human nature to such unutter- 
able anguish, must have been cold indeed. But no sign of emotion 
did Washington deign to give or betray. The same idle poco- 
curante crowd at Willard’s Hotel, the same knot of sharks and con- 
tractors fattening on a nation’s woes, the same frail and miserable 
women profaning with repulsive levity streets and buildings which the 
Angel of Death had marked for his own,—well may the bewildered 
stranger ask himself with sickening horror, Is this a Christian nation 
which conceives the best tenants for its churches to be the maimed and 
agonized and dying, and can look at such sights undaunted and 
unmoved ? Can it bear the thought that thousands of its sons should 
lie for days starving and with wounds festering on the field of battle, 
finding no relief till mortification, more merciful than Christian man, 
preludes a final and painless repose ? ” 


Again :— 


“Nothing is more conspicuous throughout these memorable months 
of strife than the superiority, in all qualities essential to the formation 
of armies, of the Southern section. Their officers are not boon com- 





* “The wounded lay days—long days and long nights—some of them a 
week of long days and long nights—among these putrid corpses, wanting care for 
their wounds, wanting food, wanting water, calling in faint voices to occasional 
passers by, friend or foe, for help, and receiving none. These are facts, disgraceful 
as they are stubborn. . . . Although our authorities must have known that 
the dead still remaimed on the field, an entire week passed before adequate means 
were taken to hide in the earth the revolting spectacle.” Corr. New York Tribune. 
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panions picked out of some bar-room and promoted to the distinction 
of wearing shoulder-straps by reason of skill and dexterity in conduct- 
ing municipal elections, or, in the language of-this country, wire- 
pulling. The Southern officers are, and have always been, gentlemen, 
and their followers have been accustomed all their lives to regard 
them as belonging to a superior class; and, therefore, discipline and 
subordination are natural and easy. I am very far from saying that 
in the Federal Army there are not also many gentlemen who are 
officers; but it is impossible not to perceive that there are also many 
who are not fit for command. Whatever may be General M‘Clellan’s 
military qualities, no one can be for one moment in his company 
without perceiving that he is emphatically a high-bred, modest, un- 
assuming, and courteous gentleman; and the same may be said of 
hundreds of others whose names will suggest themselves at once to 
Englishmen familiar with this country. But there is a lower deep, 
in which are to be found officers of Volunteers whose democratic ante- 
cedents have always placed them on an equality with their men, and 
who are now called upon to introduce another system of government 
among reluctant and recalcitrant followers. Discipline and regimental 
organization are necessarily aristocratic. In this more than any | 
other point the North has broken down. It was thought that the 
long organization and drill enforced last winter by General M‘Clellan 
would wean his men to habits of discipline. So it might have been if 
success had accompanied their advance on Richmond. But the world 
has seldom seen such demoralization as accompanied their retreat from 
the James River to Alexandria.” 


A correspondent of one of the American papers also writes of 
the Federal officers :—‘‘ In my last I alluded to the great num- 
ber of officers that had business in Alexandria last Saturday and 
Sunday while the fighting was going on in front. From the 
books at the Market-house and City Hotel alone, I learn, that on 
Sunday last 155 officers registered their names for dinner. 
Recollect this is only the number at two hotels, while there are 
hundreds of smaller hotels and boarding-houses that were besieged 
by them. The number of soldiers that straggled into and 
were scattered around the city last Sunday, could not have been 
less than 6000 or 8000. ‘lo-day only seven officers registered 
their names at the two hotels above-mentioned.” 

This letter is dated the 8th September. 

Finally, General Pope tells us, in a despatch of 3rd September, 
that he was compelled to retreat behind Bull Run, if he 
“‘wished to save men and animals from starvation.” The horses 
had been two days without forage, the men were exhausted from 
fatigue, and were very short of provisions, and his urgent re- 
quests for forage and rations had been unattended to. 
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Art. XI—LITERARY GOSSIP AND RECORD. 


In our last number we gave a brief account of certain observa- 
tions of M. Chabas, in his lately published ‘‘ Melanges Egypto- 
logiques, * on the antiquity of plague. In the same work 
some curious information is found on the medicine of the ancient 
Egyptians and the antiquity of clysters, derived from an un- 
published hieratic papyrus, known as the medical papyrus, and 
preserved in the museum of Berlin. This work contains not less 
than one hundred and seventy medical prescriptions applicable to 
avery great number of maladies. Among these are poultices, 
liniments, draughts, forms of diet, &c. For example :— 

“Remedy which quickly cures internal tumours: vegetable auau, 
white corn, pinch of av, pinch of natural nitre, corn bran; mix toge- 
ther, and apply externally. 

“ Remedy which destroys pimples: equal parts of beef and honey ; 
eat during four days. 

“Remedy which destroys pimples in infants: white corn bran. .; 
mix with milk, and give the infant to drink.” 

There are also given topical applications for bruises, the bites 
of vermin, cuts, burns, &¢ :— 

“ Liniment which destroys burns: herb tahaa pounded in honey ; 
anoint the patient with it. 

“ Another unguent : dak, common salt... . incense; mix together. 

“Remedy which relieves painful twitches in spring and winter in 
all the members: stag’s horn beaten in sweet hak (wine probably), 
grain quau,” &e. 

The formule are, for the most part, of the greatest simplicity. 

Certain hints are also given on the diagnosis of several 
diseases. The malady to which the greatest attention is accorded 
would appear to have its seat in the intestines, but it also attacks 
the members. M. Chabas thinks that inflammation of the in- 
testines is referred to, accompanied with feeling of weight, hardness 
of the abdomen, and tenesmus, and swelling of the articulations. 

“His belly is heavy,’ says the papyrus, “he has sickness and 
burning of the stomach ..., he is sluggish and chilly, thirsty in the 
night, his taste is perverted, as if he had eaten sycamore figs, his 
flesh is deadened ; if he goes to stool, his bowels refuse to act. Say 
.... that there is a nidus of inflammation in the belly,” &c. 


Several curious anatomical details are given descriptive of the 
vehicles of vital and morbid principles :— 
See 


* Chalon-sur-Saone, 1862. 
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“The head of man has thirty-two vessels; they carry breath to his 
heart, and give breath to all his members.” ‘There are two vessels 
in the breast; they give warmth to the lungs,’ &. “There are two 
vessels inthelegs. If thereis pain in the legs, and the arms are power- 
less, itis because the secret vessel of the leg is affected.” “ There are two 
vessels in the arms. If an arm becomes disordered, if there are twitches 
in the fingers, say that it isa case of twitches,” &c. “There are two 
vessels of the occiput, two of the sinciput, two of the interior, two of 
the eyelids, two of the nostrils, and of the left ear. The life-breath 
enters by them.” 

After a rubric in which dilatation of the heart (stomach) is in 
question, and of the lost functions of digestion, the text adds :— 


“There is disorder of the fundament: it is not possible to stool. 
This is brought about, even to a fatal ending, by the vessels of the 
feet.”’ 

Does the word which M. Chabas translates vessels, refer to the 
arteries, the veins, or the nerves ? he asks, or simply to mag nany 
conduits? In the papyrus of Leyden we read :— 

“Open your mouths, O vessels of such a one, son of such a one ; 
reject the malady which is in you! “I address myself to you, you 
vessels which have received the evils,” &c. 


Be this as it may, this disorder of the intestines, produced by 
the vessel of the foot, was considered a very serious malady, 
and a profuseness of medication truly formidable is directed fo 
its relief. As asample: it is prescribed that at first cow's milk 
should be taken, boiled, mixed with a liquid named ar, then 
strained ; next honey is to be added, and the preparation thus 
made is to be used as a drink four days; after this, goat’s milk 
with honey is to be made use of in the same manner. Olysters 
are also prescribed, composed of the “‘ serwm of human milk, to 
be administered at daybreak ;” or of honey, common salt, and 
three or four unknown ingredients, in various combinations. 
sometimes with the addition of oil. The clyster is denominated a 
potion for or by the fundament.. 

We know that the use of clysters is of great antiquity. Diodorus 
of Sicily and Pliny speak of this therapeutical means employed 
by the Egyptians. ‘Tradition attributes the invention to the ibis. 
According to Pliny, this bird injects water into its intestines 
through the fundament, by means of its beak. This ridiculous 
fable has arisen from the misinterpretation of an Egyptian 
symbol. The papyrus contains twenty-eight receipts for clysters, 
prescribed for intestinal pains, sanguinolent stools and urine, pain 
in micturition, abnormal urine, and a disease of the bone. 

The papyrus also gives several very curious directions for 
ascertaining the existence or possibility of pregnancy, and the 
sex of the foetus. 
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M. Chabas terminates his valuable critical examination of this 
papyrus with an account of the different materials used in the 
preparation of the various remedies. 

Honey occurs in the majority of the potions. Dioseorides speaks 
of its employment for internal maladies ; and Galen for clysters. 
Wwe is used mingled with honey, incense, blood, &c. Similar 
mixtures are named by Dioscorides and Galen. Milk, human, and 
of the goat and the cow; also milk of woman confined of a boy. 
Pliny speaks of the special use of this milk ; and Galen and Dios- 
corides of the employment of milk variously mingled, as directed 
in the papyrus, especially with honey and oil, and of the use for 
clysters. Ow; hak, a fermented liquor ; sweet hak ; bak, a liquor 
furnished by the tree bak, the character of which is doubtful ; salt ; 
nitre or sal anumoniac ; incense ; the blood and flesh of animals ; 
stags horn, urine, &c.; lapis memphites ; a cupreous and other 
minerals, and sawdust of cedar. Such are the chief medica- 
ments mentioned in the medical papyrus, and the majority of 
which and chief uses by the ancients are already familiar through 
the writings of Dioscorides and Galen. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


On Mechanical Appliances in the Treatment of Deformities. By 
Henry Hearurr Biee, Assoc. Inst. C.E. London: John Churchill. 
1862. 


This volume offers to the profession a complete exposition of all that 
is known and approved of on the subjects of which it treats. Mr. Bigg 
has for many years had the largest opportunities which extensive 
practice in London, and diligent research in continental schools afford, 
of maturing and fashioning into a scientific system, that branch of 
operative surgery he has specially adopted. It is not too much to say 
that he has eminently succeeded in so doing. His work deserves to 
rank amongst the best professional treatises of the day, worthy to be 
placed as a text-book by the side of Cooper or Liston. In the age of 
rude surgery, mechanical appliances as a means of remedying deformity 
were but little understood ; as the science of anatomy in its relation to 
physiology unfolded the mysteries of vital mechanics, crude notions 
of the treatment of malformations congenital or acquired, by degrees 
gave way to a more enlightened system. ‘The mechanician for scien- 
tific purposes assumed the position of the operating surgeon. The 
result was, as might have been anticipated, cases formerly regarded as 
hopeless, were brought within the category of those which admitted of 
cure, and affections which, though not considered as beyond remedy, 
yet were ever sources of prolonged suffering, became divested of all 
that was formidable, and required but competent and timely interference 
for their comparatively easy, and with rare exceptions, certain removal. 
Mr. Bige’s work abounds with evidence of this character, and cannot 
fail to impress its readers with a high view of its author’s exertions in 
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the particular branch of science to which it is devoted. Many most 
valuable instruments and methods for the removal of deformities are 
fully detailed, and freely offered to the profession. Instruments which 
if patented, could not fail to prove a source of considerable emolument 
to the author, their inventor, are clearly demonstrated. Mr. Bigg takes 
a higher view of his profession than that of a pecuniary or personal 
one ; “and we cannot do better than quote his own words on this parti- 
cular point. 

“Often as it has been stated, that to publish a description of those 
inventions resulting from long study and great opportunities, must 
eventually lead to such diffusion as shall react against the interests of 
those who originally promulgate their value; it can never be a matter 
of pride or satisfaction to any one to feel that his inventive faculties 
are exercised solely for the sordid motive of personal emolument. It 
is far nobler to offer to the world allthe knowledge and information 
on a special subject which one possesses, than to hoard its advantages, 
and be the only one to profit by its employment. There is also a 
certain reward secured to those who freely proffer their plans and 
designs, by the fame attached to them for the possession of ingenuity 
of thought and integrity of action. Holding these views, I freely 
volunteer such knowledge and experience as I may possess, and place 
them at the disposal, not only of those who need their aid, but also of 
my own confreéres, simply begging them to be guided by the same rule 
when opportunity offers.” 

For the readers of this Journal, Mr. Bigg’s work has special attrac- 
tion. ‘The connexion between mind and body is so intimate and mys- 
terious, the abstruse and close sympathies which exist, reflecting the 
obliquities of the one in the malformations of the other, bring under 
the notice of the Psychologist perhaps more than other practitioners, 
illustrations of those several deformities Mr. Bigg suggests and lays 
down remedies for. We believe that the merits of this work will 
secure its introduction into the library of every asylum and public in- 
stitution throughout the kmgdom. It is written ina practical, truth- 
ful, and honest spirit, and as such we recommend its perusal to the 
profession and public. . 


Consumption, its Early and Remediable Stages. By Epwarp 
SairH, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital of 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, &c. London, 1862, pp. 44. 


This is one of those books which are the despair of the reviewer. 
It so abounds in details that a quotation of its table of contents 
would alone suffice to give an accurate notion of its scope and cha- 
racter. In the preface the author states, that in writing the 
work he had four principal objects in view, viz., “to take advan- 
tage of the growing belief of the day that there is a stage of phthisis 
in which the disease is as remediable as it is irremediable at a later 
period ; to write a practical work in which may be faithfully represented 
the actual condition of those cases when regarded in the great number 
in which they have been brought before his observation ; to treat the 
subject as far as possible, on the inductive method, and on the im- 
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proved physiology and pathology of the day; and to give practical 
effect to numerous series of special inquiries which have been made by 
him during the preceding seven years.” 

On the first object of the author we offer the following citation 
from his preliminary remarks :— 


Tubercle is almost universally regarded as the essential feature of the 
disease, the cause of its progress in the lungs, and the source of injury to the 
general system; and the great desideratum has been its removal. ‘The general 
system has been regarded in two aspects ; as associated with the deposition of 

tubercle, and as influenced by the deposition ; and the evil has not been in regard- 
ing it in this double light, but in giving an undue prominence to the latter, 
when considering the relation of tubercle to phthisis. In truth, modern views 
have so engrossed the mind, that one condition in the progress of phthisis has 
(because it is always found at some period) been raised from the minor to the 
races of the major premiss; and instead of the statement that all cases of 
tubercle (in the lungs) are phthisis, it is averred that in all cases of phthisis 
there is tubercle. 

“We venture to affirm that this consideration is worthy of careful attention 
in any attempt to obtain a true view of the nature of this disease. 

** If tubercle be due to pre-existent causes, whatever may be their nature, 
the disease is not in the tubercle, but in the cause of the tubercle; and the 
tubercle itself is but a result—an evidence, and all the changes in the tubercle 
are secondary influences. It cannot be affirmed that the tubercular element 
of the disease possesses an innate power of destruction such as is found in 
the elements of cancer, for whatever may be the origin of tubercle in the 
lungs, it is found upon free surfaces, and does not spread by extension, whilst 
cancer infiltrates the tissues and has the power of extension, and consequently 
of displacement or destruction. Tubercle itself is a foreign but a passive 
agent; and all actions, of whatever kind, which proceed about it originate 
and are carried on, not by the tubercle, but by the containing tissues. It is 
placed in the lungs and accumulates by new deposits ; and the subsequent 
changes are not due to any disintegrating action in the tubercular element, but 
in the tissues which contain it. 

“Hence surely the tubercle is not the essence of the disease, but only one 
of the results—a result doubtless met with at some, but not at every period in 
the progress of each case. So long as inquirers fix their attention upon this 
or any other single product of the disease, they will fail to recognise its true 
nature; and so long as the aim of the practical man is to find a plan whereby 
the tubercle may be absorbed or rejected, he also will fail. We therefore 
think that whilst our age has made the great advance of distinguishing more 
carefully those cases of wasting which are associated with a particular disease 
of the lungs from those due to other causes, and has therefore given to us a 
large group of cases of a’similar character, it has greatly erred in fixing its 
attention upon one of the conditions of the lungs, and regarding it, not as one 
of many results of diseased action, but as the essence of the disease, and the 
prime cause of mischief. It has cast aside that minute attention to the 
general system which was the especial subject of observation of the fathers of 
medicine, and has been content to concentrate all its powers of observation 
upon one internal condition which has this in common with the external symp- 
toms, viz., that both are effects of the disease, and not the disease itself. We 
have limited our cases to one class only, and have spent our time in determin- 
ing the characteristics of that class, but have made little progress in that 
_ department of knowledge—the determination of the true nature oi the 

isease.”” 


On the second and third objects of the author we may say that they 
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have been most faithfully achieved; and of the third object, it: may be 
said, that, in carrying it out, the high estimate we formed of the 
practical value of the author’s researches, when reviewing” his: work: 
on “Cyclical Changesin Health and Disease,” has been most fully con- 
firmed. 'The present work, indeed, is a boon to the working practitioner. 
In it he will find whatever is known of the nature and evidences. of 
the early stages of phthisis, and whatever light a wide experience and 
most elaborate series of researches directed to the subject has throwm 
upon the rationale and system of treatment, as well as valuable hints: 
on climate and data on prognosis. 

The following extract relative to food, taken from the “ categorical’ 
statement of the whole: plan of treatment,” and which is a summary 
of details which have previously been discussed at length, will suffice to 
illustrate the practical character of this valuable book :— 


“The patient should take from two to three pints of milk daily, prepared. 
(and we also add, thickened) with chocolate, arrowroot, flour, gluten semola, 
oatmeal, or bread; or made with eggs, &., into puddings. In cases where new 
milk does not agree, skimmed milk may be in part supplied, and then, if fats be 
tolerated, half an ounce of suet, cut finely, should be well boiled in each pint of. 
milk, and taken quite warm. The milk should be eaten in somewhat small 
quantities, say half a pint at a time; one quantity is to be taken immediately 
on the patient awaking in the morning, others at breakfast and supper, the. 
milk pudding for dinner, and chocolate or coffee may be added to the milk 
which is taken at breakfast and tea. Food should further be taken at intervals 
of from two to three hours, and the dinner should be supplied soon after mid- 
day. Half a pint of good soup, with bread, may be taken between breakfast 
and dinner, and, if fats are not disliked, it would be better to prepare the soup 
from ox-heads or shins, so as to supply both oil and jelly in. addition to the 
juices of the meat; and the whole should be well thickened with groats, or 
corn flour: Eggs, bacon, or meat, should be taken at breakfast, and an abun- 
dance of fresh meat at’ dinner, with soup, pudding, and a moderate quantity of 
fresh vegetables, French beans, and bread. The meat should be of the richest 
quality, and have at least one-third of its weight of fat. If the patient like 
salad oil; it may be eaten as freely as possible. A small quantity of cheese 
should be added to the dinner. An egg should be taken at the tea meal, and 
also at supper when milk is not taken; there should. also be a cup of milk 
and bread-and-butter placed at the bedside of the patient, and eaten, if possible, 
during the nght. Beer, or wme, may be taken at dinner, and once or twice at 
other periods of the day if it be found to agree with the system, and the dose 
be so moderate that it may not in the least affect the head, or cause heaviness 
in, and indisposition to move, the limbs, Usually, wine should be taken with: 
hot water; but when the progress of the case is satisfactory, alcohols are not 
necessary. All food should be taken hot, and prepared so as to please the taste 
of the patient.” 


The Spas of Europe. By Jutrus AutTHAvuS, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lon- 
don, 1862.. pp. 494. 


This work will be a most welcome addition to the library. of the 
physician. Init Dr. Althaus supplies us with a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the physical properties; chemical.composition, geographical dis-. 
tribution, physiological action, and therapeutical uses of mineral water: 
To announce so important and useful.a.work; coming from the pen ofa 
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competent authority, is alone necessary to ensure its suecess. A want has 
long been felt in our literature, for a work of ready reference on the 
different characteristics of the numerous spas scattered over the surface 
of Europe, which may be made available for the treatment of disease. 
This work Dr. Althaus has now happily supplied. 

When Dr. Lodwick Rowzee published his little book on “The Queene’s 
Welles—that is, A Treatise on the nature and virtues of Tunbridge 
Water, (1632) Dr. Argent, the then President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and. Ottwell Meverell and Richard Spicer, Fellows of the said 
College, prefaced the treatise, according to the custom: of the times, 
with the following remarks :— 

_ “As diverse medicinable waters are daily found out in many places,-so is it a 
very profitable labour to make true observation of their effects and best manner 
of using them, especially by men of learning and judicious understanding, and 
such as have been accustomed to the frequent use of them, both 7x themselves 
and others, whereby they may make their observations more true and certaine. 
Such a one wee take this Author to be, concerning the Waters neere Tunbridge, 
whose paines taken herein wee doubt not but will be very usefull to all such 
as shall have occasion to make tryall of them.” 

Now that the College of Physicians is reviving so many of its privi- 
leges and customs long forgotten or laid aside, it is to be hoped that if 
it should ever again have recourse to approval of the literary produc- 
tions of its members, it will eliminate from the reasons of such approval, 
the frequent personal use of medicaments, whether naturally or artifi- 
cially concocted. It is lamentable to contemplate the state of an 
authority on Enropean Spas, whose opinion was to be received as of 
weight, only so far as he had made use of the different waters discovered, 
in his own person. For the rest, however, the present President and 
Fellows of the College might with some modification adapt the approval 
of Dr. Rowzee’s book in favour of Dr. Althaus. 


Neuerahr : a New Spa on the Rhine. By Jamus Miuter, F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
1863. pp. 35. 

_ A delightful account of a new alkaline acidulous spa, which we com- 
mend to all who are sent annually spa-ward by rheumatism and gout. 


Psychological Inquiries. 2nd Part. Being a Series of Essays in= 
tended to illustrate some points in the Physical and Moral History of 
Man, By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., F.RS. London, 


1862. pp. 247. 

The second series of these charming dialogues needs but a brief notice 
on publication at the hands of the reviewer.. The importance of self- 
knowledge, the influence of external circumstances on the condition. of 
the mind, human happiness, the advantage to be derived from the in- 
tercourse of different classes of society with. each other, and natural 
theology, are some of the subjects touched upon in the present volume. 
It is to be regretted, however, that a remark of Baron Alderson, ad- 
dressed to a jury, should be quoted with approval :—* ‘I'he prisoner (the 
learned Judge observed) is said to have laboured under an uncontrollable 
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impulse to commit the crime; the answer to which is, that the law has 
an equally uncontrollable impulse to punish him.” The averment was 
an uncontrollable impulse arising from diseased mind; and the proposi- - 
tion might, to adopt Baron Alderson’s play upon words, be said equally 
to apply to the action of the law upon the subject. For, although the 
law may not recognise a morbid impulse of this character, it does not 
follow that such an impulse did not existin the case which was in ques- 
tion before the judge, or that the assumption of its existence was not 
consistent with fact and observation. There was simply question of 
its non-recognition by the law. But it is most certain that such im- 
pulses directly arising from disease, and attended by the most serious 
consequences, have occurred and do occur, and that it isa mockery to 
assert that an individual affected by an uncontrollable impulse of this. 
nature would be morally responsible, whatever the legal responsibility 
might be. It is not for medicine to confine its teachings within the 
strait limits required, for very obvious purposes, by the law. It is for 
medicine to see that these limits are not so drawn as to exclude cases 
which reason, experience, and observation alike teach us are provided 
for by the spirit, whatever the letter of the law may be. 


On Ovarian Dropsy: its Nature, Diagnosis, and Treatment: the 
Result of Thirty Years’ Hxperience. By J. Baxur Browy, F.R.CS., 
Senior Surgeon to the London Surgical Home for Diseases of Women. 
Svo. London, 1862. pp. 283. 


‘In this work Mr. Baker Brown has brought together the results of 
his long and extensive experience of ovarian dropsy. He has instituted 
an impartial examination of the comparative merits of the different 
methods of treatment advised, added a practical account, with cases, of 
the operation for extirpating the whole tumour, and he has endeavoured 
to show in what cases and under what circumstances this formidable 
interference is justifiable. The work will command the earnest attention 
of every practical surgeon. 


Defects in the Treatment of Insanity in the Public Lunatic 
Asylums of Ireland, with suggestions for their Remedy, and some 
Observations on English Asylums. By Joun A. Brawn, M.P. 8vo, 
1862, pp. 103. 


Mr. Blake brought the subject of this pamphlet before the House 
of Commons in the course of the past Session of Parliament. We 
postpone the consideration of his examination of this important ques- 
tion until a subsequent number. 


On our table we have also Dr. Edward Smith’s elaborate paper on 
the Elimination of Urea and Urinary Water,in relation to the Period 
of the Day, Season, Kxertion, Hood, Discipline, Weight of Body, and 
other influences acting in the Cycle of a Year, fromthe last Volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions; and among reprints and new 
editions, Dr. Townley’s Parturition without Pain ; Dr. Cutler’s Notes 
on Spa (5th edition); Dr. M‘Intosh’s Votes on Asylums and the 
Insane in France and Belgium (July and August, 1861), a most valu- 
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able paper: also by the same gentleman a paper On the Subcutaneous 
Injection of Morphia in Insanity ; Dr. Laycock on Lhe Antagonism 
of Law and Medicine in Insanity, and its Consequences, the important 
Untroductory Lecture given before the Class of Medical Psychology at 
fhe University of Hdinburgh, in the late Session; Dr. Yellowlee’s 
singularly interesting history of a case of Homicidal Mania ; and Our 
Moral Relations to the Animal Kingdom, a digest of the statements 
of the Bible in respect thereto. 

We have also before us a paper from the Asylum for Idiots, Harls- 
wood, Red-hill, Surrey, containing a copy of the Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy on the state of the Asylum, in June last. It is 
gratifying to find that the Commissioners speak in the highest terms 
of this most admirable institution, the welfare of which we commend 
to the favourable consideration of our readers. 


WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUARTER. 


1. Medicine. 


Arrxen.—On the Growth of the Recruit and Young Soldier, with a view to a 
judicious Selection of “Growing Lads” for the Army. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Axrnaus.—The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D.  8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Biake.—Defects in the Moral Treatment of Insanity in the Public Lunatic 
Asylums of Ireland, with Suggestions for their Remedy, and some Obser- 
vations on the English Asylums. By John A. Blake, M.P. vo, Is. 

Brairuwaire.—Retrospect of Medicine, January to June, 1862. Vol. ALY. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; 

Davy.—On some of the more important Diseases of the Army, with Contribu- 
tions to Pathology. By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

GAIRDNER.—Clinical Medicine; with Commentaries. By W. T. Gairdner, 
M.D., &e. Post 8vo, cloth, r2s. 6d. 

Hints for Clinical Clerks in Medical Cases. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

Haventoy.—The Theory of Vital Force applied to the Cure of Disease. By 
EH. Haughton, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 1s. 

JonEs.—Self-Supporting Dispensaries: their Adaptation to the Relief of the 
Poor and Working Classes, with Directions for the Establishment and 
Management of such Institutions. By John Jones, M.R.C.S. 8vo, Is. 

Lxrz.—Vichy and its Mineral Springs. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

Munrrny.—Principles and Practice of Midwifery. New and improved edition, 
with many Illustrations. By B.W. Murphy, M.D., &. One Vol. small 
8vo, 12s. 6d. oN 

Prarr.—On Eccentric and Centric Force: a New Theory of Projection. By 
Henry F. A. Pratt, M.D. 8vo, cloth, ros. TEP eae 

Prics.—The Winter Climate of Menton; with Hints to invalids intending to 
reside there. By P. C. Price, F.R.C.S.E. cap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Ranxinc.—The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Edited hy W. 
H. Ranking, M.D., and C. B. Radcliffe, M.D. Vol. XXXV., price 6s. 6d. 

Sinvester.—The Physiological Method of ‘Treating Consumption. By Henry 
R, Silvester, B.A., M.D. London. 8vo, Is. 

Smuz.— General Debility and Defective Nutrition : their Causes, Consequences, 
and Treatment. By Alfred Smee, F.R.S. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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2. SUrZeEry. 


Yearstey.—Introduction to the Art of Laryngoscopy: a new Method of 
Diagnosing Diseases of the Throat and Larynx. By James Yearsley, M.D. 
1s., with Woodcuts. ‘ 

Hotmus.—A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various authors. Hdited by T. Holmes, M.D. Vol. IIL, Operative: 
Surgery—Diseasesof the Organs of Special Sense, Respiration, Circulation, - 
Locomotion, and Innervation. Svo, cloth, 21s. 

Miztton.—On Spermatorrhcea and its Complications. By J. L. Milton, M.R.C.S.. 
Sixth Edition, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 

Parxin.—The Utilization of the Sewage of Towns. By John Parkin, M.D. 
SyO, 2s. y 


FOREIGN MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LITERATE: 


Our Retrospect of current Foreign Medico-Psychological Literature 
will embrace the following subjects : 


1. The Relations of Inebriety to Insanity. 

2. Cases of Fracture of the Ribs in Insane Patients discovered 
after Death. ; 

3. On Moral Insanity in Relation to Criminal Acts. 

4. The Diagnosis of certain Forms of Insanity. 

5. The Influence of the Civil War in America upon Insanity. 


1.—The Relations of Inebriety to Insanity. By GuorgE Cook, 
M.D., Brigham Hall, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


We extract the following paragraphs from an Essay under this title 
published in the American Journal of Insanity (April, 1862) :— 

“ There is a class of young inebriates found in asylums. Some of 
these have never known and felt the wholesome restraining influences 
of home life; others, having early thrown off the parental control, are 
quickly developed by vice and its associations into ‘ fast boys,’ reckless. 
alike of the past and future. They become passionate, profane, licen- 
tious, drunken ; without any guiding and controlling motives, they are 
useless and dangerous, and asa last hope their friends send them to an — 
asylum. 

Ye Another class is composed mostly of men, who day by day drink 
to excess, or have periods of debauch, with more or less frequency and 
regularity. These last are the paroxysmal dipsomaniacs. The habit, 
in these cases, is usually confirmed by many years of indulgence, and 
the brain and nervous system not unfrequently suffer in consequence. 
Their power of self-control is weakened, perhaps overcome under 
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temptation, by the master force of habit, or they are in a state of 
chronic alcoholism. Some of these men lament their condition, strive 
to regain ‘the mastery over their appetite for liquor, and voluntarily 
yield themselves to seclusion and restraint. 

“ A third class of cases, small in number, come under the care of the 
medical officers of asylums. The origin of the habit dates back'to 
the days of boyhood, but as years pass, and these men engage in the 
active cares and duties of life, the habit is for a time suspended, or 
indulged in secret; occasionally they break away from the restraints 
imposed by the will or by worldly considerations, and are suddenly, 
without reflection, hurried into excess and the cutter; from thence to 
the wards of a hospital or lunatic asylum. | 

“A fourth elass is composed of females addicted to the use of opium 
and alcohol. 

“Cases of mingled insanity and intemperance are common. ‘They 
may be found reported under the forms of mania, general and partial, 
melancholia, and general paralysis. But if there are cases of inebriety, 
or dipsomania, as described by Dr. Hutcheson, received into American 
asylums which do not belong to one of the foregoing classes, it has not 
been my fortune, in a period of observation extending over thirteen 
‘years, to meet with them. Perhaps others, with more extended oppor- 
tunities for observation may have seen other phases of this vice. 
Judging, however, from the reports of the medical superintendents of 
American asylums, dipsomania must be exceedingly rare among our 
people. Dr. Stokes, of the Mount Hope Hospital, Baltimore, reports 
sixteen cases in 1859, and Dr. Tyler, of the McLean Asylum, Boston, 
in his report for the same year, mentions the occurrence of such a form 
of disease. ‘With these two exceptions, I have looked in vain for any 
reported cases in American asylums, for the years 1858-9. Dr. Skae, 
of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, treated four cases in 1859, and, 
‘during the same year, there were four cases in one thousand seventy- 
two patients received at the Bicétre and Salpétriére, all of them 
females. ' 

“In viewof all the facts recorded and observed upon this question, 
I can only conclude, that intemperance is entitled to the same place 
‘among the symptoms of insanity as any other human appetite or 
‘action; that when associated with other symptoms of cerebral dis- 
order, it may, and often does, indicate insanity ; that when unaccom- 
‘panied by such symptoms, it ought not to be regarded as a symptom 
even—much less should it be considered as forming a specific type—of 
‘mental disease. Hence, I believe the name applied to it to be:not 
only ‘a needless refinement,’ but incorrect, and productive of evil 
consequences. Dipsomania means, if it means anything, that the 
patient is in a state of mania, specific in form, and having a peculiar 
and specific pathology, indicated by a craving for alcohol so strong and 
imperious as to overpower the will by its morbid influence. And we 
‘are told by some observers that the thirst for alcohol alone is sufficient 
evidence of insanity, upon which to rest an opinion; that it is :patho- 
gnomonic! We are further informed that all those who venture to 
reach any other conclusion than this, are departing from the orthodox 
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ways of psychology, and calling in question the existence of a form of 
mental disease recognised by Esquirol and ‘considered as well esta- 
blished as any other.’ I have given Esquirol’s opinions, and some of 
his cases, and have shown that he did not distinctly recognise, as a 
form of disease, this chronic and paroxysmal drunkenness; and I sub- 
mit that a study of cases does not warrant such assumptions as those 
stated above. * * * 

“ Intemperance is frequently a concomitant of mental derangement, 
Among the patients received into our asylums are many whose pre- 
vious habits have been, more or less, irregular and intemperate. The 
mental disease is traceable to other causes than alcoholic excesses, but 
as the healthy cerebral action gives place to the morbid, the healthy 
balance of the functions is impaired, the propensities assume a more 
controlling influence, and the appetites crave a more frequent indul- 
gence. In these, intemperance is only an exaggeration of a habit or 
propensity ; it holds neither the relation of cause or symptom to the 
mental disease, but is simply one of its concomitants. No particular 
consideration or examination of these cases is necessary; I thus 
briefly allude to them as showing one of the relations of inebriety to 
insanity. 

“ ‘The power of habit, as it influences and controls human thoughts 
and actions, is seen and felt by all men. ‘The parent bears in mind 
this potent influence, and endeavours to ‘ train up his child in the 
way he should -go;’ the educator makes it subserve his purpose, and 
the moralist and physician have to do with its good and evil effects, in 
forms without number. In many individuals, the power of habit 
seems to bear imperial sway, and the will either bends its utmost 
energies in aid of the usurper, or feebly struggles to free itself. Few 
men possess such organizations as never to feel its influence. In most 
men, actions, whether good or bad, tend to repeat themselves, and 
when frequently practised they acquire a power of reproduction inde- 
pendent of volition. I have known a vicious habit formed in early 
boyhood, suspended by a change of circumstances, and again resumed, 
Jater in life, on a return to the early associations and opportunities. 
And when associated with the appetites and propensities, who shall 
measure accurately the extent of this power of habit? Is it neces- 
sary to conclude, therefore, that every man is insane, who either does 
not, or cannot, control his appetites? This irresistible impulse for 
alcohol, which is considered as forming the essential nature of parox- 
ysmal and chronic dipsomania, is it anything more than the power of 
habit and alcoholism? We see the same impelling force, the same 
binding of the human will to the yoke of servitude, the same resulting 
degradation of mind and body, in the opium-eaters of the Hast. 
Undoubtedly the nervous system is disturbed, and the brain suffers 
under the use of the narcotic, but are we prepared to make opium- 
eating, when the habit assumes a controlling power, and the appetite 
demands indulgence, a special form of insanity P Haschish has its 
millions of slaves; are they too forced to use this potent drug by the 
influence of primary cerebral disease ? 

“ We are told by the very highest metaphysical authority, that ‘ as 
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a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ and every man’s life illustrates 
the truth of these words. A man voluntarily yields himself to some 
demoralizing indulgence for the first time, and a breach once made in 
the walls of self-respect and self-control, a second indulgence meets 
with less resistance, a third with still less; each repetition of the act 
gradually acquiring a power of its own, until, by frequent indulgence, 
a myriad of broken resolutions lie buried in indifference and despair, 
and habit sways the sceptre of dethroned manhood. The seeds of 
intemperance are generally sown with some care. No frequent or ex- 
cessive indulgence is intended, but time passes, and the master who 
either cautiously or heedlessly scattered the seeds of vice, becomes 
thereby transformed into the slave, reaping a bitter harvest of weak- 
ness and drunkenness. , 

“ T believe I do not err when I say that this all-pervading element 
of human character, in its relations to the special phases of inebriety, 
has not received the attention it merits. Some observers seem to 
ignore its existence, and hastily assume that a large class of confirmed 
inebriates are suffering under mania; others, while recognising the 
force and power of habit, and the effects of alcohol, suffer themselves 
to depart from the very principles of diagnosis which they profess to 
follow. Thus it happens that the habit of drunkenness is too often 
considered by medical men as forming a type of insanity, urider the 
specious term of dipsomania. * * * 

“ I conclude from all the facts and observations within my reach— 

“ ist. That inebriety or intemperance frequently holds the relation 
of cause to mental disease. This effect of alcohol was observed and 
recorded by the earliest writers upon insanity, and the evidence of its 
increasing influence may be found in the subsequent observations of 
all writers upon the causes of mental derangement, and in modern 
hospital statistics. 

“ond, Intemperance is entitled to a place among the symptoms of 
insanity when it is preceded or accompanied by other evidences of - 
disease of the nervous centres. It should be borne in mind, in con- 
sidering this relation of inebriety to insanity, that we have to look, 
not alone upon the series of acts called intemperance, but also upon 
the cause of these acts; for there is no single human action, taken 
apart from the mental condition from which it springs, from the pre- 
vious character and habits, and the surrounding circumstances, which 
indicates beyond all question the existence of insanity. When the 
act is clearly prompted by delusion, the question is relieved of all difii- 
culty, but when the intellectual disturbance is not apparent, and only 
uncontrollable desire or irresistible impulse inferred from the very act 
which we are called to examine, in its relation of symptom to certain 
pathological changes, then we must have something more than the 
act, we must have evidence that the act is the result of disease, we 
must have the ordinary symptoms indicating the existence of the 
pathological changes, or else we have no legitimate authority for the 
conclusion that it proves the existence of insanity. And such a con- 
clusion has no other weight than is given it by our own individual 
opinion, When evidence of disease of the brain and nervous system 
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is manifest, the act, the outgrowth of the disease, takes its proper 
place among the symptoms. It does not become the disease, or even 
the essential character of the disease, nor ought the nosological place 
of the malady to be determined thereby. 

“ J further conclude that the physiological power of habit, acting at 
the moment of temptation, displacing or overruling the action of the 
will by its impetuous force or unceasing craving, is the foundation on 
which rests the superstructure of inebriety, in all its chronic and 
paroxysmal forms. I am not now speaking of the effects of the alco- 
holic poison described by various writers under the term alcoholism, 
or of those exceptional cases, of comparatively rare occurrence, in 
which intemperance is suddenly developed with other marked changes 
of habit, character, and physical condition, but of the large class of 
inebriates from volition and habit, around whom many members of 
the medical profession are disposed to throw the mantle of insanity 
and irresponsibility. While I:would extend to this unfortunate class 
of persons the utmost sympathy and assistance, and afford to them the 
restraining and reformatory influences of an asylum, I would urge the 
importance of carefully discriminating between them ‘and the sufferers 
under cerebral disease. The medical, moral, and legal relations of 
each class demand this at our hands. 

“There remains the small number of cases in which alcoholic 
craving and indulgence, with more or less prominence, ¢o-exist with 
other unmistakeable symptoms of cerebral disease. From such cases 
comes the name dipsomania, which I regard as erroneous and mis- 
chievous. Bequeathed to us by early writers and authorities upon 
insanity, this term has been made, by subsequent writers, to cover 
the habit of intemperance as manifested in its chronic and paroxysmal 
forms, mingled as it advances with the phenomena of alcoholism.” 
—American Journal of Insanity, April, 1862. 





2.—Cases of Hracture of the Ribs of Insane Patients, revealed by 
Post-Mortem Examination. By JosepH Workman, M.D. 


“ J. A., aged 33, reported before admission to be a most furious and 
dangerous lunatic. On admission he was pale, as if from inanition and 
want of sleep. He was restless, noisy and destructive at first, but in 
the course of three weeks he became quiet and harmless, took his food 
well, and appeared to rest well at night. He complained of no pain 
whatever, and had no cough. On the thirty-third day after admis- 
sion, I observed cedema of the feet, and ordered that he should go to 
bed, prescribing such remedies for the dropsical symptoms as were 
thought proper. Next day the cedema had extended'to the legs, and 
it continued to increase. On the third day, clear indications of hydro- 
thorax were observable, but from his restlessness close examination was 
impossible. He died on the fourth day. 

“The post-mortem showed the left thorax completely filled with 
water, the right thorax half full, and about three ounces in the 
pericardium. The abdomen also presented dropsical effusion. 

“Seven ribs were found fractured, and presented very imperfect 
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marks of restorative action. The condition of the broken ends, and 
the whole appearance of adjacent parts, proved satisfactorily that the 
fractures were of a date more remote than that of his admission; and 
I felt convinced that they had taken place in the gaol from which he 
was sent, or more probably at home, before his commitment. The 
brain presented a highly congested condition, and other marks of 
inflammatory action were seen. The lateral ventricles contained about 
an ounce and a half of serum. 

“D. C., a tall and powerful-looking man, admitted 17th December, 
1861, and certified to have been insane for only 8 weeks previously. 
He presented, on entrance, unmistakeable indications of general 
paralysis. He was very noisy, and spoke with great‘authority ; in 
fact, he was hardly ever silent, and though he spoke with the peculiar 
lingual drag of patients of his class, there was no want of volume in 
his voice. He said he had no pain; his appetite was very keen ; and 
I marked him down as an early victim to general paralysis. He con- 
tinued ‘to go about until six days before his death, when an apparent 
aggravation of his paralytic impairment presented, and he was con- 
fined to his bed. He gradually became more feeble, but had no coma. 
He could swallow, though with difficulty, until a few hours before 
his death, which took place on the forty-ninth day from his admission. 

“So little suspicion had I of the existence of any other disease than 
that of the brain, that on the completion of this portion of the 
autopsy I left the dead-room, saying to my assistants, they need not 
trouble themselves with any further search, as the patient’s abdominal 
and thoracic organs were doubtless quite sound. But they were not 
satisfied to relinquish their labours. They proceeded to the opening 
of the thorax ‘and abdomen, and, on dissecting back the integuments 
preparatory to cutting through the ribs, they detected, on the right 
side, beneath the pectoralis major, deposits of dark pus at two points, 
which proved subsequently to be seats of fracture. The 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th ribs were found fractured, about an inch from the cartilaginous 
ends. The cyst of the upper deposit of pus was over the fracture of 
the first rib; the lower one extended over the other three fractures. 
Under the microscope scarcely a single pus-globule was discernible ; 
so that the deposit could not have been recent. No separation had 
taken place. ‘The right pleura was adherent to the fourth rib, and to 
the space between the second and third ribs. The fractures ranged in 
a straight line, as if all caused by one blow, or most probably by a fall 
on some hard-edged substance. In neither side of the thorax was 
there any deposit of serum worthy of notice; and the lungs were both 
healthy. 

“The pericardium contained about three ounces of serum, and the 
heart presented partial fatty degeneration. 

__“ The scalp showed an old cicatrix, about an inch and a half from, 
and behind the anterior fontanelle. The dura mater was adherent to 
the skull from thé anterior fontanelle backward over the whole sum- 
mit; and it was adherent to the brain from the same point backward, 
along the great fissure, about one and one-fourth inches on each side. 
A considerable quantity of fluid was diffused over the whole brain, 
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beneath the pia mater. The meningeal vessels were considerably con- 
gested, but slices of the brain, under the microscope, showed little 
vascularity. ‘There was general edema of the brain substance, and it 
had this form of softening only. On the base of the brain fully three 
ounces of serum were found; and behind the teutorium about one 
ounce.— American Journal of Insanity, April, 1862. 





3.—On Moral Insanity in Relation to Criminal Acts. 
By Dr, J. Pariaor. 


Tue following extracts are from a paper read by Dr. Parigot before the 
New York Academy of Medicine :— 


“ Recent analysis of the functions of the mind has shown that its 
several operations can be divided into five faculties: ist. Sensation. 
2nd. Moral feeling or emotion (both of the receptive order). 3rd. In- 
tellectual power. 4th. Volition (the only faculty according to the 
signification of the word); and 5th. The natural instincts. The 
three last belong to human activity; it has been found, also, that 
any trouble, exaltation, depression, abolition, or perversion of any of 
our mental functions, when accompanied (as always is the case, more 
or less evidently,) with physical symptoms, was sufficient as good evi- 
dence before courts of justice. In fact, the study of psychologico- 
forensic medicine and its progress are, in a certain measure, the result 
of several cases of moral insanity which attracted great notoriety. The 
perusal of those trials is of the greatest importance for our studies. 
Jt may be seen that a great number of the accused were in a very 
extraordinary mental condition; the wnity of their mind being in a 
certain measure destroyed, since they were in a struggle, trying to 
collect their ideas and feelings in order to master wild impulses! In 
almost each trial, in which moral insanity is the plea of defence, the 
prosecution maintains that such a disease does not exist, and brings — 
forth examples and books to sustain this assertion: lawyers not being 
able to distinguish the disease by its morbid symptoms, pretend that 
criminals are more or less morally insane—id est, wicked, dissolute, and 
perverted. On the other side, the defence has often resorted to this 
plea of insanity as a remaining chance of acquittal; some physicians, 
moved by a desire to wrest from the scaffold some prisoners that ap- 
peared to them more deprived of reason than malicious and wicked, 
have gone too far in their so-called philanthropic endeavour. 

* * * % * 


“In spite of many discussions, held in medical societies and acade- 
mies, doubts concerning the theory of moral insanity, for legal pur- 
poses, have not yet been resolved. ‘The reason of it may he in the fact, 
that if people consider moral insanity from the point of view of its 
flagrant attacks and of its terrible results on society; if, at the same 
time, the criterion of knowing right from wrong has been employed as 
a test, then the logical inference is, that such acts must be repressed 
and their perpetrators punished. But, on the other side, if physical 
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and psychical symptoms agree in demonstrating a disease of the brain, 
then it must be evident to courts, juries, and lawyers, that the offender, 
at the moment he committed crime, had no power to control his will, 
nor to choose right from wrong; that he was insane, because he could 
not dominate a morbid impulse, or that he was not able to adequate 
his actions to a real motive. * * * 

“Now, HEsquirol said that the difference to be found in a mad-house 
and the world was only in a more accentuated shade of mad ideas, 
errors, and passions or propensities ; metaphysical science finds also no 
line that separates reason from madness. The celebrated Lelut— 
member of the French Institute—says, in a memoir on insanity, ‘that 
in its beginning, insanity is still reason, as reason is already madness! 
That mental predisposition, which may be organical cause of insanity, 
consists (for the moral or sentimental sphere) in excessive irritability 
and sensibility ; then appear strange desires, perverted inclinations and 
tendencies, bad passions, &c.; for the entellectual sphere, they consist 
in want of attention, which leads to absence of mind, giving to the 
person an appearance of insensibility to external impressions; then a 
vicious association of feelings; ideas produce irregularity and discre- 
pancies in words and phrases; or a too rapid association of ideas brings 
on confusion of speech, incoherence and unintelligible ellipses of 
thought; at last the symptoms of madness show themselves in false 
judgments, leading to wrong opinions, determinations and acts opposed 
to social order and morality.’ Well, if there is no psychical demarca- 
tion between reason and madness, why not have recourse to the physical 
one? It is adinitted that it is necessary to compare the actual state 
of the individual to his previous state of mind and body, in order to 
appreciate the quantity or degree of existing differences ; but if that 
person was a little eccentric, would not serious difficulties arise, unless 
physical symptoms could be ascertained. Kvery one may understand 
that, under such circumstances, lawyers tried to exclude physicians 
when cases could not be easily ascertained. ‘ What,’ said an attorney 
for the Crown, ‘a so-called monomaniac pleads guilty ; he knows what 
he has done; he was aware of the penalty that his crime deserves ; he 
knows even the law which forbids such an action; and now medical 
men come here pretending that such a man is not guilty!’ The answer 
is this; If it is proved by the history of the case that there was no 
adequate motive; that the perpetrator of the crime was not in pos- 
session of his free will; that an impulse forced him to the action; if 
anamnestic evidence is in his favour; if physical signs of insanity do 
exist—we say, that man being of unsound mind, no penal law can be 
applied to him; but it is your right to employ any means, consonant 
with civilization, that you judge to be the best to prevent any future 
accidents or hurt to anybody from his disease. apiiee e 

“ Now passion, hatred, anger, animal and selfish inclinations, &c., do 
not in the least destroy our liberty and volition. Instantaneous mad- 
ness may happen, but it is very rare; in these cases latent symptoms 
have not been observed—that is all. Decision has always, in one form 
or another, preceded action, and our conscience has approved or rejected 
our motives ; this is so true, that criminals have confessed to have been 
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obliged to get themselves under the influence of liquor, to be enabled 
to carry out their plans. In this case drunkenness is no more.an excuse: 
than passion could be; and will never be considered as an excuse,. 
because free-will was purposely diminished or oppressed ! 

“Tn insanity free-will no longer exists, on account of a material con- 
dition of the mind, and therefore good sense requires that such a condi- 
tion should be ascertained medically. ? * * 

“Tn our estimation, Diastrephia [a term for volitional insanity 
which Dr. Parigot would introduce], has the same relation to an act 
that delusion has to a thought; they are two equal terms, mdicating 
the error and guile of an insane person; but the first is much more 
important and prejudicial than the second, which concerns only our 
individuality. There is an obvious reason why the terms of such a 
sort of algebraic equation cannot be inverted; it is, that logic and 
erammar do not permit to express the delusion or delirium of an. act. 
meaning its folly or insanity. Diastrephia is a special perversion, 
only applicable to volition and instincts. By this distinction authors 
on pathology are able to classify that sort of infirmity. 

“From this point of view, insanity, considered in its true objective 
relation, furnishes us with a definition that meets better any form. of 
insanity for forensic practice. It is no more to be said to bea total 
or partial deprivation of the power of reasoning and of distinguishing 
right from wrong, nor is the general character of insanity any longer 
an emotional trouble, as the celebrated Guislain called it; neither can: 
it be said to be a disease of our perceptive faculties, with subsequent 
loss of judgment. All these phenomena are ‘characteristics of certain 
orders: of disease, but not applicable to all cases, and. especially to 
those requiring forensic discussion. For law purposes, insanity might 
be defined the loss of power of control either over ‘one or more of our 
mental faculties, including especially the absence of free-will, demon- 
strated by moral and physiological symptoms. 

“Tn a medical. point of view, it is an tdiopathie or sympathetic dis- 
ease of the brain, which interferes with the psychological. and physio- 
logical functions of this oryan. From the stand point of administrative 
authority that has charge of preserving the peace and security of cities, 
towns, or villages, insanity begins only when a patient endangers the 
community or his own life and property. * * * * 

“ Now, supposing ajudicial case in which immorality should have 
been the efficient cause of a mental disease, vice should. have taken a 
morbid existence ; the prosecution says that it is clear that the man is 
immoral, and is only trying to escape punishment ; public opinion is 
against the plea of insanity, as being fallacious: here the physician 
will be the only one unprejudiced, and in spite of all influence, relying 
only on the unequivocal signs of material disease in connexion with 
psychical symptoms, he: settles the case to the satisfaction only of his 
conscience. Sudden violent and ungovernable passions are not symp- 
tomatic of diastrephia—nemo repente furiosus ; it requires a. certain 
time before passions or habits can inflict on us either a derangement 
of functions or a change in our tissues; the power, also, of unbridled. 
organic propensities is of long and gradual effect on our mind. * * 
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“We say, if pathological symptoms cannot be traced clearly, if 
psychological symptoms are doubtful, a medical man cannot give his 
evidence in favour of insanity.”. * * * 

The paper concludes with the following propositions :— 

“T. That. the disease called moral insanity is but an affection of 
the faculty of volition and instincts, always attended by physical and 
physiological symptoms. 

“TI. That the name of moral insanity is defective, because it bears 
no relation: to its cause, symptoms, and results; and that it misleads 
the opinions of the bar concerning crimes committed under its 
influence. 

“II. That the laws and rules concerning insanity, relating to civil 
and criminal cases, ought to be made conformable to the actual state 
of medical science. 

“TV. That no person ought to be considered as being insane, if 
physicaland mental signs cannot be traced and ascertained. 

“V. That a. reform concerning medical certificates is necessary, to 
insure regularity in obtaining from courts or judges orders to detain a 
person as.being insane; that no such document be admitted, unless 
containing, 

“ast. All the anamnestic, physical, physiological, and mental 
symptoms of the case. 

and. The diagnosis.and prognosis of the disease.” —American Journal 
of Insanity, April, 1862. 





4.— On the Diagnosis of Certain Forms of Insanity. By Dr. Curwen. 


“No definition of insanity has ever yet been given which would 
clearly and distinctly include all the variations to be met with. Cer- 
tain forms may be very readily recognised and very clearly described, 
but there is still a large class of mental disorders which defy all accu- 
rate definition, and are a source of grievous perplexity to all who have 
not: made them their special study. In this class are included all those 
cases of mental disorder which have proved such obstacles to judges, 
lawyers, and juries, and have even caused much division of opinion 
among medical men. 

“To arrive at correct conclusions relative to this latter class, it does 
not become us to set up some imaginary standard, clothed with certain 
characteristics: which we conceive should belong to it, but we should 
carefully and judiciously compare the conduct, character, the expres- 
sions:and general tone and peculiarities of the conversation, with what 
the individual was: before: the character we are now examining was 
developed’; for we must constantly bear in mind that insanity is not 
some new thing engrafted on the individual, but in all cases is a per- 
version of his mental and moral powers, made known. by the change 
in his demeanour; his:affections, his passions, and all those peculiar cha- 
racteristics which go to make up the individual man. 

- “It may not be possible in this way to come at once to a conclusion 
invall cases, but justice to the individual and the cause of truth demands 
that such a-course should be rigorously pursued. There may be, as 
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there have heretofore been, cases which for a time will apparently fail 
to be decided by this criterion, but if the investigation is pursued 
cautiously, prudently, and in the spirit of an earnest seeker after truth, 
the result cannot be long doubtful. 

“ By this criterion we shall be able to decide those cases also for 
which medical men, or more strictly, physicians for the insane, have 
been said to have invented a term which should serve as a cloak for 
erime, and prevent the execution of the penalty of the law on men 
who have committed gross violations of the rights of their fellows. 

“That such a doctrine has been used by ingenious advocates to 
attempt to screen great offenders cannot be denied; but because such 
doctrines have been abused by those who were more anxious to serve 
their client than to advance the cause of truth and justice, only proves 
that the best objects may be perverted to the worst purposes. 

“The statement is not that men who have led a vicious life until 
their consciences are seared as with a hot iron, are morally insane, but 
that men who have led correct and upright lives, have been all that 
could be desired as members of society, have, after an attack of fever, 
or some severe bodily disease, had their moral powers so perverted as 
to lead them to the commission of acts at which formerly they would 
have revolted, and their mental powers so weakened as to prevent the 
perception of the incongruity of their actions with their professions.”’ 
— (Report of State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania, 1861; American 
Journal of Insanity, April, 1862.) 





5.—The Influence of the Civil War in America on Insanity. By 
Dr. STOKES. 


“In most of the cases occurring since the 19th of April, ‘ exevte- 
ment of the times’ has entered more or less directly into the causation 
of every attack. Our experience therefore fully corroborates the remark 
of Pinel, that it would not be difficult to retrace, among the admissions 
into our insane establishments, the form of insanity especially appro- 
priate to the exaltation of ideas prevalent at each epoch. One is the 
victim of the monomania of fear, and entertains the delusion that he 
is suspected of being aspy. He passes his days and nights in constant 
apprehension of being arrested and imprisoned. Fearing to go to sleep, 
he lies awake listening to every noise, and as his ear catches the sound 
of the distant footstep, he becomes dreadfully terrified and alarmed. 
His morbid and affrighted imagination conjures up before him the 
dreaded spectre of an officer intent upon his arrest. He begs to be 
permitted to deliver himself up to the authorities, and yet trembles 
when the desired opportunity is promised him. Another entertains the 
belief that he is suspected of disloyalty to the Government, and 
imagines that the eyes of every passing stranger are specially directed 
upon him—noticing and watching his every word andaction. Dread- 
ing the confiscation of his property, he assigns over all he possesses 
to his friend. Then, to escape the dreaded disgrace of imprisonment, 
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he eludes the vigilance of his family, and in a short time is brought 
_ back, having made an unsuccessful attempt to drown himself. A third 
loses his mind in consequence of the startling events of the 19th of 
April. He conceives the idea that he is believed to have taken an 
active part in the movement of that day, and to escape arrest, imprison- 
ment, and execution, he makes a desperate attempt at suicide. With 
a razor he makes a ghastly gash in his throat, severing the trachea, but 
missing the carotids. For a whole month after this, this terrible fear 
overshadows his mind, and the suicidal propensity abates nothing of its 
determined character. ‘Three several times he tears the wound asunder, 
by the violent moving and twisting of his head, though his hands are 
confined in the muff, and he secured in his bed. By keeping his head 
firmly planted and nestled in an apparatus well wadded and stuffed all 
around, and by having an attendant beside him night and day, the 
wound is maintained in apposition and finally perfectly healed. It 
united, leaving scarce a scar, and the patient fully recovered his mind. 
A fourth is the subject of aural delusions. As soon as he drops off to 
sleep at night, he is roused from his slumbers by awful sounds in the 
far distance. Night after night he passes in intently listening to the . 
terrible clash of armies in deadly strife. He imagines he hears the 
distant roar of artillery, the heavy tramp of thousands of horses, and 
the deadly rush of cavalry. Then reach his ear, with frightful vivid- 
ness and distinctness, the moans and groans of the wounded and dying, 
the shrieks of captive women and their cries of anguish and horror.’’— 
Report of Mount Hope Institution, near Baltimore. American Jour- 
nal of Insanity, April, 1862. 
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